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COBONATIOW  OF  CATHAEDTE — CONSPIBACIBS    AMONGST  THE 
OLEBar  AND  THE  GrABDS — COUBT  INTBIGUES. 

The  second  accounts  brought  from  Moscow  were  df  a 
more  favourable  complexion  than  the  first.  Brandy  and 
money,  distributed  judiciously  by  the  governor,  had  worked  a 
great  change  in  the  minds  of  the  garrison;  Catharine,  there- 
fore, hastened  to  celebrate  her  coronation  in  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  Attended  by  a  numerous  cavalcade, 
she  made  her  entrance  with  great  pomp ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  money  that  had  been  previously  distributed,  she  too  easily 
perceived  that  her  presence  was  not  welcome  to  the  people. 
She  nevertheless  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  the  czars,  where 
she  lavished  her  flatteries  on  the  archbishop  and  the  popes, 
and  was  crowned  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiery  and  the  cour- 
tiers. The  crowd,  which  looked  coldly  on  the  empress,  ran 
everywhere  to  welcome  the  grand-duke,  and  mingled  with  the 
emotions  of  tenderness  they  felt  for  the  child  a  visible  concern 
for  the  misfortunes  of  his  father.  Catharine,  dissatisfied  with 
Moscow,  industriously  concealed  her  chagrin ;  and  returned 
with  little  delay  to  Petersburg, 

Careful  to  flatter  the  military,  who  had  been  neglected  by 
Peter,  she  published  a  manifesto,  on  the  day  of  her  corona- 
tion, in  praise  of  the  troops  that  had  fought  against  Prussia, 
and  caused  a  half  year's  pay  to  be  given  to  the  subalterns 
and  common  soldiers  who  had  been  present  at  the  battles  of 
Paltzig,  Kai,  Zullichau,  !Frankfort,  or  Kunersdorf.  Of  each 
of  the  four  regiments  of  life-guards,  the  Preobajenski,  Si- 
meonofski,  Ismailofski,  and  the  horse-guards,  the  empress 
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appointed  herself  colonel.  Greneral-adjutant  Gregory  Orlof 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  last  regiment ;  his  bro- 
ther Alexis  of  the  first ;  Peodor  and  Vladimir  Orlof  of  the 
other  two. 

Catharine  now  put  off  all  restraint.  The  monks,  who  had 
long  favoured  her  projects,  and  to  whom  she  had  often  pro- 
mised a  restoration  of  the  possessions  t^ey  had  been  despoiled 
of  by  her  husband,  vainly  recalled  to  her  mind  their  services 
and  her  promises.  She  perceived  that  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  let  them  resume  an  ascendant  which*  might  prove  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  had  been  serviceable  to  her;  and  instead  of 
revoking  the  edict  of  Peter  HI.,  she  referred  it  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  synod,  composed  of  persons  implicitly  fiubservient 
to  her  will.  The  principal  members  of  the  clergy  were  secretly 
brought  over ;  the  rest  were  sacrificed  ;  and,  animated  with 
sacred  fury,  vowed  revenge  against  their  former  patron. 

The  rage  of  the  priests  could  not  fail  of  having  a^me  effect. 
They  iknned  the  embers  of  sedition  smcmg  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers.  Calling  to  lEiind  their  prince  Ivan,  they 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  very  day  of 
the  revoluidon;  to  which  city  Peter  HI.  had  mptarioualy 
caused  him  to  be  brought,  m  the  supposed  design  of  declaring 
him  his  auccessor;  and  whence  Catharine  had  sijaee,  not 
less  mystmously,  had  him  conveyed  away ;  and  they  openly 
said,  that  it  was  to  that  unhappy  prince  that  the  throne 
belonged.  They  moreover  piii^iahed  an  alleged  imperial 
manifesto,  all  the  copies  of  which  the  friesuds  of  Catharine 
liad  not  been  able  to  suppress.  Their  story  was,  that  Peter 
III.  had  caused  this  document  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  state^ 
councillor  Yolkof,  and  had  signed  it  with  his  own  hazkd.  He 
had  therein  enumerated  all  th^^  &ults  and  trang^^ressions  of 
Catharine ;  and  accusing  her  oi^^ultery,  deckared  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  yoiiaig  graiid-duke  for  his  son, 
since  he  was  the  &uit  of  the  seandalotis  commerce  of  his 
wife  with  Soltikof.  This  manifesto,*  composed  with  great 
force  and  eloquence,  was  artfully  dispersed  among  the  people, 
and  soon  found  its  way  among  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  conceive  in  what  fit  of  distraction  they  had 
been  drawn  into  the  rebellion,  already,  as  we  have  observed, 
*  P»hap0  a  forgexy  of  the  exasperated  clergy. 
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repented  th^  wiclrednesB,  and  deplored  the  sad  lot  of  a  prinoe, 
rnktaken  but  not  Btalerolent,  who  had  been  barbaroualy  put 
to  death.  Everything  seemed  to  portend  a  new  rerdutioii : 
but  Gleboif,  Passek,  Teplof,  and  their  emissarieB  were  not 
blind  to  all  these  proceedings.  Suddenly  an  iinperial  procla- 
msEtion  came  for^,  forbidding  the  foldiers  of  the  guards  to 
asBesable  without  (xtderB  received  from  their  officers.  Some 
of  the  most  Tioleut  were  imprtsoned,  and  suffered  the  puxush- 
ment  of  the  kncmt ;  others  were  banished  into  Siberia : 
tOTTor  for  Bome  time  kept  the  re«t  in  silenee. 

By  thua  chastising  the  regiments  of  the  guards,  the  eia- 
press  thought  she  should  also  shut  the  mouths  of  the  priests. 
She  re^s^  eye&  to  temporise  with  the  courtiers  who  dis- 
pleased her^  and  who  thought  they  had  just  claims  to  h^ 
gratitude.  Iteq  Shuralof,  if  he  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
coiispcraey,.had  at  least  promoted  it  beforehand  b^  calumnia- 
isjkg  Peter  ill.;'&nd  after  it  broke  out  he  became  its  approrer 
and  supporter.  By  fiatteting  the  propensities  of  Catharine, 
he  hoped  to  Snd  that  easy  access  with  her  which  the  empress 
Elizabeth  had  granted  him.  Shuvalof  was  mistaken.  He 
awakened  the  jealoiisy  of  Orlof ;  Catharine  sent  him  word 
that  his  presence  was  not  necessary  at  court ;  then,  adding 
derision  to  harshness,  she  made  bim  a  present,  as  the  reward 
•of  his  services,  of  an  old  negro,  who  played  the  part  of  a 
buffoon  about  the  palace. 

Villebois,  the  master  of  the  ordnfilnee,  whose  personal 
affection  for  h^  had  seduced  him  from  the  path  of  duty, 
now  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  mistake.  Orlof  was  afraid  of 
his  talents,  and  wanted  his  place.  YiUebois  was  dis- 
missed, and  l^e  favourite  arppointed  ^nd  master  of  the 
ordnance.  E<v«n  the  princess  Bashkof  found  her  pretensions 
slighted,  and  made  no  secret  of  her  resentment.  This  was 
reported  to  the  empress :  and  the  princess  received  orders  to 
retire^to  Moscow.  At  the  same  time  Catharine  commissioned 
the  Piedmontese  Odart  to  engage  the  ambassador  of  Erance 
to  write  to  Voltaire,  cautioning  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
l^e  vanity  of  princess  Dashkof,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  he 
should  transmit  to  posterity  the  dvent  that  had  just  happened 
in  Russia,  he  need  only  make  mention  of  this  young  woman 
as  having  acted  a  very  secondary  part  in  a  revolution,  tiie 
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success  whereof  was  owing  solely  to  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  the  empress.*  The  same  commission  was  given  to  her 
ambassadors  at  London  and  at  Faris.f 

The  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments in  the  revolution,  and  who  had  the  most  assisted  in 
diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  monks,  having  been  gained 
over  by  money  and  promises,  found  all  at  once  that  his 
towering  hopes  were  frustrated.  When  Catharine  had  no 
longer  any  need  of  his  services,  she  presently  dismissed  him ; 
{^d  he  was  obliged  to  take  back  with  him  his  rage  and 
disgrace  to  a  clergy  who  hated  him,  and  a  people  who 
despised  his  ambition. 

In  the  mean  time  Foniatowski  had  learned,  with  inexpres* 
sible  joy,  the  triumph  of  Catharine.  Since  his  expulsion 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  his  detected  in- 
trigue with  the  grand-duchess,  he  had  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  her ;  whilst  she,  though  in  secret  con- 
soling herself  for  his  absence,  openly  affected  a  romantic 
constancy  in  her  attachment  to  him.  Perhaps  Foniatowski 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  be  nonoured  with 
the  hand  of  her  whose  heart  he  imagined  had  long  been  his. 
He  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  sent  to  ask 
permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  majesty.  But  she  re- 
turned him  for  answer,  that  his  presence  was  not  neces- 
sary at  Petersburg ;  and  that  she  had  different  views  in  his 
behalf.  Unwilling  that  he  should  be  further  informed  of 
her  new  connexions,  she  continued  to  write  to  him  in  an 
affectionate  style,  and  sometimes  shed  tears  before  the  confi- 
dants of  the  Pole,  in  speaking  of  her  passion  for  him.  She 
complained  that  an  inclination  for  Orlof  was  attributed  to 
her,  and  affected  to  treat  the  imputation  with  ridicule. 

But  the  period  of  fears  was  past.  Orlof  had  done  with 
mystery.  Haughty  and  coarse  in  his  manners,  that  favourite 
but  awkwardly  submitted  to  dissimulation  ;  and  he  now  made 
it  appear  that  he  had  no  longer  occasion  for  an  irksome  pre- 


*  M.  de  Breteuil  rather  went  beyond  his  commission,  by  adding  in  his 
letter: "  C'est  pousser  bien  loin  la  jalousie  et  la  hardiesse  de  I'lngratitude.'* 

f  Upwards  of  flve-and-twenty  years  after  that  event,  Catharine 
held  the  same  language  to  the  English  minister  at  her  court.  It  was 
her  earnest  desire  that  the  history  of  her  life  and  reign  should  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  historian  of  Charles  V.    Various  suggestions 
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caution.  Accustomed  to  live  in  the  barracks  and  cabaks,* 
Orlof  at  times  would  drink  pretty  freely.  One  evening, 
being  at  supper  with  the  empress,  the  hetman  Eazumofsky, 
and  some  others  of  the  court,  and  being  flushed  with  wine, 
he  talked  of  the  ascendant  he  had  over  the  guards ;  he 
beasted  of  having  solely  brought  about  the  revolution ;  and 
added,  that  his  power  was  so  great,  that  if  he  chose  to  abuse 
it,  he  could  in  one  month  destroy  his  own  work,  and  dethrone 
the  empress.  "  You  might  do  so  in  one  month,"  returned 
the  hetman,  smiling  at  his  insolence ;  "  but,  my  friend,  within 
a  fortnight  after  we  should  have  hanged  you  !*' 

Catharine  was  attached  to  her  favourite  as  much  by  policy 
as  aflTection.  She  knew  his  activity,  vehemence,  and  bold- 
ness, and  she  preferred  him  to  courtiers  doubtless  more 
accomplished,  but  almost  all  without  talents  and  courage. 
Less  gracious  towards  the  other  conspirators,  who  were  only 
subaltern  officers,  and  whom  she  had  already  sufficiently 
rewarded,  she  removed  them  by  degrees  from  the  court, 
leaving  them  to  return  to  their  obscure  libertinism.  It  may 
be  that  she  would  have  done  better  to  have  kept  on  the  mask 
a  little  longer. 

The  chastisement  of  the  soldiers  who  were  the  first  in  the 
mutiny  had  not  entirely  quelled  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The 
removal  of  the  archbishop  of  Novgorod  and  princess  Dashkof, 
the  unsettled  health  of  the  young  grand-duke,  the  pity  shown 
by  all  ranks  of  people  for  prince  Ivan,  all  furnished  a  handle 
to  discontents,  which  the  popes  dexterously  employed  for 
inciting  and  irritating  the  people.  There  was  a  general  fer- 
mentation in  the  barracks.  The  danger  became  even  so 
imminent,  that  her  majesty  was  thought,  during  a  whole 
day,t  to  be  in  extreme  hazard  of  experiencing  the  fate  of  her 
husband.  But  her  courage  never  forsook  her.  Without 
calling  her  council,  she  took  private  measures  for  calming 
the  revolt ;  and  when  Eazumotsky,  Bestujef,  Panin,  Glebo^ 
with  several  other  members  of  the  senate,  presented  them- 
selves to  her,  to  testify  their  uneasiness,  she  haughtily 

▼ere  at  several  times  given  to  that  effect,  and  transmitted  to  Scotland; 
«nd  all  the  neoessarj  papers  and  documents  were  to  have  been  furnished 
by  herself. 

*  Tippling-houses  frequented  by  the  lower  orders  of  people. 

t  It  was  some  time  after  her  return  from  Moscow. 
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replied:  "Why  are  you  alarmed?  Think  ye  that  I  am 
a&aid  to  face  the  danger,  or  know  not  how  to  oYercome  it  ? 
EecoUeet  that  you  have  seen  me,  in  momeaits  more  terrible 
than  these,  in  full  poeeeseion  of  the  whole  vigour  of  my  minii; 
and  that  I  can  support  the  most  cruel  reverses  of  fortune 
with  as  mufch  serenity  as  I  have  supported  her  &vour8.  A 
few  factious  spirits,  a  few  mutinous  soldiers,  are  to  deprive 
me  of  a  crown  that  I  accepted  with  reluctance,*  and  only  as 
the  means  of  delivering  the  Bussian  nation  from  the  miseries 
with  which  it  was  threatened  I  I  know  not  with  what  pr^ 
tence  they  colour  their  insolence,  or  on  what  means  tbey 
rely ;  but,  I  say  again,  they  cause  me  no  alarm.  That  Pro- 
vidence which  has  called  mo  to  reign,  wHl  preserve  me  for 
the  glotj  and  the  happiness  of  the  empire ;  and  that  almighty 
arm  which  has  hitherto  been  my  defence,  will  now  confound 
my  foes." 

The  Orlofs,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  nothing  to  pacify 
the  guards ;  and  money  softened  those  whom  fair  words  could 
not  appease.  When  their  fidelity  was  again  secured,  four- 
and-twenty  of  their  officers  were  arrested  and  tried.  The 
four  principal  ringleaders  were  declared  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  condemned  to  be  quartered.  But  Catharine,  think- 
ing that  more  benefit  was  likely  to  accrue  from  a  signal  act 
of  clemency,  commuted  their  punishment  into  banishment  to 
Siberia.  Wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  the  Bussians 
in  some  degree  with  that  dread  of  infamy  which  had  so  much 
influence  in  other  nations,  she  caused  the  four  officers  to 
receive  each  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner« 

While  Catharine  was  thus  managing  her  subjects,  she 
displayed  a  proud  bearing  towards  foreign  courts.  The 
ambassador  of  Prance  solicited  from  her  in  vain  a  revergal 
similar  to  those  granted  by  Elizabeth  and  Peter  III.  at  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  the  title  of  empress  changed  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
ceremonial  between  the  two  courts.  She  persisted  in  refusing 
it,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  might  occasion.t     She 

*  It  is  certain  that  Catharine  expressed  herself  in  these  very  terms, 
and  that  even  in  the  presence  of  some  of  her  accomplices. — Cetera. 

f  These  difficulties  were  not  the  only  ones  M.  de  Bretenii  had  with 
Catharine:  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  mentioQ  the  grave  minutiae  in 
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declared,  indeed,  that  the  ceremonial  should  not  be  changed ; 
bnt  that  there  should  never  more  be  any  reversal  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign.  Neverthdess,  she  gave  seoret  in- ' 
Btructions  to  several  of  her  ambassadors  to  take  precedence  of 
that  of  France,  whenever  occasion  should  offer.* 

The  empress,  always  combining  policy  with  firmness,  fisand 
means  to  soothe  the  most  dangerous  of  the  priests,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  cabals  of  the  monks.  She  recalled  to  court 
princess  Dashkof,  whose  influence  at  Moscow  might  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  She  sent  away  the 
Piedmontese  Odart,  whose  espionage  had  rendered  him 
odious  to  all  the  court.  She  purchased  the  trumpets  of  fame ; 
her  praise  was  resounded  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  and  reverberated  to  Petersburg.  The  health  of  the 
young  grand-duke  was  re-established.  The  dawning  hope 
inspired  by  that  prince,  diverted  attention  from  the  prisoii  of 
the  imfortunate  Ivan ;  but  the  Russians  could  not  yet  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  yoke  which  they  desired  in  vain  to 
shake  off. 

Ambition  did  not  extinguish  the  love  of  pleasure  in  the 
breast  of  Catharin!&,  It  was  even  by  the  latter  that  she 
more  closely  attached  the  courtiers  to  her  interest ;  but  she 
could  quit  her  pleasures  to  engage  in  the  most  serious  affairs, 
and  apply  to  the  most  arduous  concerns  of  government.  She 
assisted  at  all  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  read  the 
deEroatches  from  her  ambassadors,  either  dictated  or  minuted 
with  her  own  hand  the  answers  that  were  to  be  sent  to  them, 
and  afterwards  attended  to  all  the  particulars  of  their  execu- 
tion. She  practised  those  maxims  which  she  frequently  cited: 
"  We  should  be  steadfast  in  our  plans ;  it  is  better  to  do  amiss, 
than  to  alter  our  purpose.     None  but  fools  are  irresolute." 

which  ambassadors  are  sometimes  emjdojed.  The  custom  was,  that 
women  as  well  as  men  kissed  the  hand  of  the  empress.  M.  de  Breteuil 
had  the  vanity  to  insist  that  his  lady,  rather  than  conform  to  that 
custom,  should  abstain  from  appearing  at  court.  He  made  several 
remonstranoes  on  this  subject.  Catharine  held  out;  and  that  madame 
de  Breteuil  might  not  die  of  vexation  in  her  hotd,  the  ambassadiv  was 
obliged  to  submit:  However,  by  a  grand  stroke  of  policy,  he  directed 
his  lady  not  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hand,  but  only  to  pretend  to  do  so. 

*  A  dispute  happened  in  consequence  between  the  due  de  Chatelet 
and  count  Tchemitehef,  ambassador  from  Kussia  to  the  court  of 
London,  in  which  the  former  struck  the  latter  with  his  sword. 
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Catharine  continued  to  be  disquieted  by  incessant  repeti- 
tions of  petty  conspiracies.  They  were  detected,  indeed,  and 
defeated;  but  it  was  impossible  to  annihilate  their  primary 
cause.  Some  of^  them  arose  in  a  very  curious  manner  out 
of  the  mutual  jealoiisy  of  the  arch  intriguers,  Fanin  and 
Bestujef.  The  former  was  impatient  at  finding  that  he 
enjoyed  but  a  secondary  influence.  His  thoughts  were 
always  turned  on  the  aristocratic  senate  he  had  wanted 
Peter  III.  to  establish ;  and  he  seized  every  opportunity  for 
displaying  the  pretended  advantages  of  this  institution  before 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  Observing,  on  some  occasion, 
that  Catharine  seemed  to  be  under  an  extraordinary  alarm, 
he  thought  it  a  favourable  moment  for  inducing  her  to  adopt 
his  project.  After  exaggerating  to  her  the  dangers  to  which 
fihe  was  exposed,  and  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  troubles 
inseparable  from  a  usurpation,  he  added,  that  there  was  one 
way  still  of  escaping  them,  and  of  immovably  fixing  her 
throne.  Catharine  bade  him  explain.  Thereupon  he  repre- 
sented to  her  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Eussia  lay  in  the  very  fact  that  their  power  was  unlimited, 
since  that  power  was  always  liable  to  be  usurped  by  some 
bold  pretender,  who  would  thenceforth  be  above  the  laws. 
In  fine,  he  urged  her  to  renounce  her  absolute  authority, 
and  create  a  permanent  council,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  independent  of  the  crown :  in  other  words,  he  advised  her 
to  humble  herself  beneath  an  oligarchy  like  that  which  tyran- 
nised over  king  and  people  in  Sweden. 

Catharine,  who.  could  so  well  dissemble,  desired  Panin  to 
commit  his  precious  scheme  to  paper,  and  present  it  to  her, 
and  expressed  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  ima- 
gine that  she  meant  to  put  it  in  execution.  He  lost  no  time 
in  obeying  her  commands ;  and  in  order  more  effectually  to 
secure  its  success,  he  placed  the  name  of  Grregory  Orlof  at 
the  head  of  those  whom  he  destined  to  compose  the  new 
senate.  The  favourite  seemed  flattered  with  this  distinction, 
but  requested  time  to.  consider  upon  it ;  and  before  he  gave 
answer  to  Panin,  he  consulted  Bestujef.  The  ex-chancellor 
was  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  power  which  he  had  long 
directed,  not  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  seeing  it  drop  from 
the  hands  of  Catharine.    He  presented  himself  immediately 
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to  her  majesty^  expatiated  with  energy  on  the  perils  that 
accompanied  the  measure  to  which  Panin  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  her,  and  conjured  her,  very  superfluously  we 
imagine,  not  to  expose  herself  to  a  long  repentance,  by 
dividing  an  authority  which  she  had  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble,  and  which  she  would  never  recover  if  she  suffered  it 
to  be  wrested  from  her  but  for  a  single  instant. 

Panin  was  sorely  disappointed  at  his  next  audience.  The 
empress  commended  his  zeal  and  sagacity,  but  declared  it 
impossible  to  adopt  the  advice  he  had  tendered  her.  The  mor- 
tified minister  guessed  that  it  was  to  Bestujef  alone  he  owed 
the  defeat  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
retaliate  upon  him,  by  defeating  in  his  turn  a  scheme  which 
that  ambitious  old  man  had  formed  to  render  himself  more 
necessary. 

As  everything  concurred  to  evince  the  great  influence  of 
Orlof,  and  Catharine  seemed  no  longer  desirous  to  conceal 
it,  the  artful  coifftier  insinuated  to  the  favourite  how  glad 
he  should  be  to  see  him  emperor.  Orlof  listened  with  the 
most  profoimd  attention.  Presumptuous  and  volatile,  he 
fancied  himself  for  a  moment  on  the  throne  of  the  czars ; 
and  embracing  Bestujef,  gave  him  plenary  powers  to  act  in 
the  matter  in  his  behalf.  Bestujef  had  an  audience  the 
same  day  of  the  empress,  and  artfully  sounded  her  on  the 
subject.  But  Catharine,  after  much  hesitation,  concluded 
by  telling  the  ex-chancellor,  that,  however  she  might  be  in- 
clined to  favour  his  proposal,  she  could  never  resolve  upon 
taking  a  step  that  might  meet  with  so  many  difficulties ;  and 
that,  on  mature  consideration,  she  saw  no  way  of  making 
the  attempt  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  whole  empire. 

The  ex-chancellor  engaged  to  find  out  the  means.  He 
ingeniously  composed,  in  the  name  of  the  Eussian  nation, 
a  petition,  wherein,  after  a  pompous  eulogium  of  all  that 
the  empress  had  done  for  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of 
her  people,  he  called  to  mind  the  weak  constitution  of  the 
young  Paul  Petrovitch,  and  the  disquietudes  caused  by  the 
frequent  alterations  in  his  health ;  and  conjured  Catharine 
to  give  the  empire  an  additional  testimony  of  her  love, 
by  sacrificing  her  own  liberty  to  its  welfietre  in  taking  a 
spouse. 
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In  order  to  conceal  Ixis  i^al  intentians  from  ihoae  who,  as 
he  designed,  should  promote  them,  Bestujef  began  by  pro- 
posing prince  Ivan,  being  sure  that  all  those  who  should  sign 
the  petition  would  reject  that  unfortunate  captive.  At  the 
same  time,  Catharine,  who,  sometimes  gstre  the  (M  courtier 
room  to  believe  she  was  under  his  guidance,  affecting  to 
approve  this  proposal,  and  being  a&aid  too  that  Ivan  might, 
suadenlj  be  taken  from  priscm  and  crowned,  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  castle  of  Shlusselburg,  and  lodged  in  a 
monastery  at  Xolmogor,  not  fiir  from  Archangel ;  whwe,  as 
though  it  had  been  intended  to  make  him  more  sensible  to 
the  misfortune  that  awaifced  him,  he  vras  treated  at  first  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  but  was  soon  carried  back  very 
secretly  to  Shlusselbui^  castle. 

What  the  old  chancellor  had  foreseen  failed  not  to  happen. 
On  his  presenting  the  petition  to  the  clergy,  twelve  bishops, 
previously  gained  over,  ei^erlyput  their  signatures  to  it, 
specifying  that  Catharine  ought  not  to  marry  prince  Ivan, 
because  he  might  punish  her  for  her  benefaeticms,  and  pre- 
tend to  stand  indebted  for  the  crown  to  his  proper  right 
alone.  At  the  same  time  they  requested  that  her  majesty 
would  condescend  to  chooee,  from  among  her  subjects, 
him  whom  she  should  think  the  most  worthy  to  share  her 
throne.  A  great  number  of  general  officers  adhered  to  the 
sentim^it  of  the  bishops.  But  for  the  dexterity  of  Fanin, 
and  the  courage  of  the  hetman  Eazumofsky,  and  the  chan- 
cellor Vorontzof,  Bestujef's  stratagem  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  Gregory  Oriof  been  emperor  of  all  the  Bussias. 

Count  Panin  engaged  Bazumofsky  and  Yorontzof  to  re- 
present to  Catharine  how  humiliating  the  projected  union 
would  be,  and  how  dangerous  to  her.  They  did  so.  Catharine 
affected  extr^ne  surprise ;  thanked  the  remonstrants  for  their 
loyal  zeal,  but  protested  that  the  idea  of  the  marriage  they  so 
much  dr^ided  had  never  once  entered  her  mind ;  that  it  was 
positively  without  her  knowledge  that  such  an  odious  intrigue 
had  been  carried  on;  and  that,  as  Bestujef  was  the  author 
of  it,  she  would  resent  it  on  him.  Nevertheless,  she  took 
care  not  to  be  severe  with  the  old  man,  who  had  only  sought 
to  gratify  her  secret  inclinations. 

Bestujef  thus  saw  his  project  fail  without  apparently 
receiving  any  shock  to  his  influence.     He  was,  on  the  con- 
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tzarjr,  eyery  day  better  receiYed  by  the  empress  and  the 
&vourite,  while  Yoroatzof  experienced  from  them  nothing, 
bat  coldness,  and  was  glad  to  pierent  a  forced  retreat  by « 
Yofaintary  enle« 

In  the  mean  time,  the  apprehensioa  of  seeii^  Catharine 
bestow  herself  on  the  daring  adventurer  who  had  lent  a  hand 
to  preeipitate  her  unfortmiate  husband  from  the  throne, 
occasioned  violent  murmurs.  Several  inaffeetoal  plots  were 
set  on  foot  against  her  and  her  favourite.  One  ra  them  for 
a  moment  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  A  guard  stood  at 
OdoFs  door,  as  at  that  of  the  empress.  One  of  the  sentinels 
had  promised,  for  a  bribe,  to  deliver  him  asleep  to  three  of 
the  eonspirators;  But  the  hour  was  wrongly  marked ;  and 
when  the  conspirators  a^^eared,  the  sentinel  who  was  to  have 
seconded  them,  had  ahre^y  been  relieved  by  another.  This 
latter,  astonished  at  seeing  three  men  apply  for  admisrion 
into  Orlof 's  apartment,  made  so  much  noise  as  to  bring  to- 
^thear  others  of  the  guards.  The  conspirators  had  but  just 
time  to  escape  under  favour  oi  the  uniform  they  wore. 

This  movement  spread  alarm  over  the  palace.  Catharine 
was  roused.  Tmagining  that  her  life  was  not  in  safety  at 
Moseow^  she  hastened  to  quit  that  city,  and  return  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  day  of  her  departure  was  signalised  by 
demonstrations  of  insolent  joy  approaching  to  rage.  Her 
cypher  had  been  placed  on  a  triumphal  arch  in  the  great 
place  of  Moscow :  the  populace  tore  it  down,  and  broke  it 
to  pieces  after  having  dragged  it  through  the  mire. 

Catharine  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  the  day  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  accession  to  the  thrcme,  and  she  omitted  nothing 
that  eould  render  her  entry  magnificent  and  imposing.  The 
pompous  spectacle,  however,  raised  more  astonishment  than 
joy,  and  tended  only  to  incre»ie  the  irritation  of  the  public 
mind.  The  number  of  malcontents  augmented.  Conspiracies 
were  multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous  by  the  names 
o£  consequence  that  were  associated  to  them.  Public  report 
counted  among  the  enemies  of  Catharine  the  most  powerful 
personages* of  the  empire,  and  even  some  who  had  served 
her  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  hetman  Eazumofsky,  count 
Panin^  and  his  brother,*  were  of  this  number ;  and  it  seemed 

*  General  Panin,  brother  of  the  minister,  gained  considerable  re* 
putstion  in  tiie  first  Turkish  war. 
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certain  that  if 'these  different  conspirators  could  have  turned 
their  eyes  on  a  prince  worthy  of  being  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  Catharine  would  have  lost  the  crown.  Bat  some 
wanted  to  raise  Paul  Petrovitch  to  the  throne,  while  others 
were  desirous  of  recalling  the  unhappy  Ivan ;  and  all  embar- 
rassed, all  irresolute,  they  coincided  only  in  the  plan  of  de- 
throning the  empress,  without  agreeing  on  her  successor. 

Catharine,  secretly  advertised  of  the  design  of  Panin  and  of 
Eazumofsky,  was  for  a  moment  ready  to  have  them  arrested : 
but  having  only  such  evidence  as  was  but  little  to  be  re- 
lied on,  and  suspicions  in  which  she  might  be  deceived,  she 
felt,  after  all,  that  by  an  ill-timed  severity  against  men  of 
such  high  consideration,  she  ran  the  risk  of  occasioning  a 
general  insurrection.  She  thought  it  might  be  expedient 
to  employ  a  little  artifice :  a  means  which  had  frequently 
been  of  use  to  her.  She  had  repaid  with  seeming  ingratitude 
the  services  of  princess  Dashkof,  and  even  since  she  had  been 
forced  torecal  her  to  court,  had  behaved  to  her  with  sufficient 
coolness ;  she  now  feigned  all  at  once  a  wish  to  restore  her 
to  her  confidence ;  and  in  a  very  long  and  most  gracious  letter, 
conjured  her,  in  the  name  of  their  long  friendship,  to  reveal 
what  she  knew  of  the  recent  conspiracies ;  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  she  would  grant  a  full  pardon  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  princess,  nettled  that  Catharine  should  think 
to  make  of  her  an  instrument  of  her  vengeance,  as  she  had 
made  her  that  of  her  elevation,  replied  in  no  more  than  four 
lines  to  the  four  pages  she  had  received  from  the  empress. 
This  was  her  answer :  "  Madam,  I  have  heard  nothing :  but 
if  I  had  heard  anything,  I  should  take  good  care  how  I  spoke 
of  it,  "What  is  it  you  require  of  me  ?  That  I  should  expire 
on  a  scaffold  P     I  am  ready  to  mount  it." 

Astonished  at  so  much  haughtiness,  and  not  hoping  to 
conquer  it,  Catharine  attempted  to  attach  to  her  those  whom 
she  dared  not  to  punish.  Some  of  the  subaltern  conspirators, 
who  had  been  arrested,  and  yet  kept  an  obstinate  silence  on 
their  accomplices,  were  banished  to  Siberia :  but  Panin  and 
Eazumofsky  received  several  additional  marks  of  favour. 
However,  as  treasonable  plots  incessantly  sprang  up,  and 
clemency,  hitherto  shown  towards  the  guilty,  seemed  to 
harden  them  in  crimes,  Catharine  declared,  that  in  future 
she  would  not  conform  to  the  edict  by  which  the  empress 
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Elizabeth  had  promised  ihat  no  criminal  should  be  con- 
demned to  death.  She  supposed  that  the  Eussians  were, 
unhappily,  not  to  be  influenced  but  by  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment. She  saw,  ailberwards,  that  they  were  not  restrained 
by  a  principle  of  fear ;  but  with  all  her  intellectual  acumen, 
she  wanted  that  wisdom  of  the  heart  that  would  have  revealed 
to  her  the  means  of  inspiring  her  people  with  true  loyalty. 

Catharine,  however,  omitted  nothing  that  promised  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  her  empire.  At  that 
very  time,  when  she  had  the  greatest  reason  to' be  apprehen- 
sive for  her  safety,  her  mind  was  applied  to  the  details  of 
government  with  as  much  assiduity  as  if  her  reign  were  to 
last  for  ever.  She  founded  colleges  and  endowed  hospitals ; 
encouraged  commerce  and  rewarded  industry ;  enlarged  her 
navy,  and  put  new  ships  upon  the  stocks.  Perceiving  that 
the  population  of  her  states  was  not  equ^  to  their  vast 
extent,  and  that  her  most  fertile  provinces,  for  want  of  hands, 
produced  but  slender  crops,  she  published  a  declaration,  in- 
viting foreigners  to  settle  in  Eussia.  She  promised  them 
considerable  advantages,  and  a  free  toleration  of  religious 
opinions ;  with  permission  to  leave  the  country  when  they 
pleased,  and  carry  away  with  them  such  riches  as  they  might 
acquire  in  it,  upon  condition  of  giving  up  apart  to  the  public 
treasury.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  little  importance  to  Catha- 
rine, tlmt  those  who  wished  to  settle  in  her  dominions  were 
of  a  religion  different  from  her  own ;  provided  they  proved 
themselves  industrious  and  peaceable  citizens.  As  to  the 
riches  which  she  promised  to  let  them  carry  off,  she  well 
knew  that  men  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  foreign 
countries,  seldom  have  the  resolution  to  quit  the  spots  whence 
they  have  derived  their  opulence. 

During  a  part  of  this  year  Catharine  dften  shut  herself  up 
in  the  palace,  and  sometimes  stole  away  from  the  court  to 
such  of  her  country  seats  as  were  the  least  frequented.  In 
these  trips  she  was  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  trusty 
confidants.  Though  the  publicity  of  her  connexion  with 
Orlof  appeared  to  give  her  no  concern,  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  her  pregnant  state ;  and  feigning  an  indisposition,  in 
order  to  disappear  for  some  days,  she  gave  birth  to  s,  son, 
afterwards  known  as  count  Bobrinsky. 
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CATHAEIITE's  BEIjATIOKS  with  the  irOBTHSBK  POWSBS^ — 
COirBIiAirD--POLAND — SSOBET  TBSATT  WITH  PHITSSIA — 
XLXCTIOKOE  STAin:SI<A¥a  POiriATaWSKl — TBA&ICAIiBSAIH 
ox*  THE  SMPEBOB  ITAX. 

By  the  time  that  Catharine  had  become  secure  upon  hear 
throne,  Bussia  again  obtained  great  influence  in  Sweden,  but 
lost  it  afterwards  through  the  revolution  effected  by  Gtub- 
tayus.  A&  for  Denmark,  Catharine  did  not  molest  that 
power  either  with  her  fleets  or  her  armies  ;  but  she  was  artful 
enough  to  keep  it  in  suspense  between  the  dread  of  seeing 
the  Eusdian  troops  again  on  the  march  for  Holstein,  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  total  cession  of  that  eoyeted  duchy, 
as  it  subsequently  did  by  the  treaties  of  1767  and  1773. 
Poland  was  dependent  upon  Russia  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great;  and  after  the  death  of  king  Augustus  II., 
even  the  appearance  of  political  independence  was  lost  to  a 
kingdom  which  was  sold  by  its  nobles.  The  ease  of  Cour- 
la^d  first  furnished  the  empress  with  an  opportunity  of  de- 
spoiling Poland  in  the  midst  of  peace.  This  will  be  best 
imderstood  by  casting  a  glance  at  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  with  Courland  from,  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  taken  possesBiom  of  by  Busman  laroops 
in  the  naxoe  of  Anne,  his  niece* 

When  the  ducal  race  of  Kettler  was  drawing  near  its 
extinction,  the  Poles  flrst  began  to  take  measures  for«unitin| 
the  duchy  with  their  kingdom,  as  had  been  previously  settled 
by  express  treaties.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Poles 
recognised  the  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  and 
foundations  in  Courland,  and  the  change  of  the  spiritual  lords 
into  a  temporal  aristocracy,  and  guaranteed  their  protec- 
tion to  Gotthold  Kettler  as  duke  and  feudatory  of  Poland 
only  ^  on  condition  that,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Kettler,  the  ditehy  should  be  incorporated  with  their 
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kingdom,  and  be  divided  into  palatinatea  like  Poland.  Wlien 
the  kst  duke  forsook  his  religion  and  his  eountrj,  and  the 
whole  race  was  on  the  eve  of  extinction,  the  Coniiand  nobles 
Vfere  anxious  to  escape  from  the  terms  of  the  bond.  With  this 
yiew  thej  called  in  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  to  their 
aid,  who  became  aft^rwafds  so  r^Qowned  as  a  Erench  marshal. 
Count  Maurice  of  .Saxony  was  acknowledged  by  the  Poles 
and  the  Courland^rs,  but  was  preyented  by  the  Stusuans  from 
taking  possession  of  the  duchy  destined  for  him,  and  the 
Eussian  troops  kept  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
formerly  govemed  by  Pet^s  niece  as  the  widow  of  the  last 
duke.  This  duchess  Anne  no  sooner  became  empress  of 
Bussia,  than  the  republic  of  Poland  and  their  king  Augustus, 
or  his  minister  Brtihl,  were  compelled  to  recognise  the  Bus- 
sian  power  as  a  right. 

The  empress  continued  to  annoy  and  harass  the  nobility 
of  Courland  until  th^  were  at  length  constrained  to  eled} 
her  £siTOurite  Biren  as  their  duke :  this  choice  was  also  sanc- 
tioned by  Augustus  III.  afber  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Xettlers.  The  Poles  entirely  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Courland  with  their  kingdom,  and  only  required 
that  the  duke,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Russia,  should 
.  receive  the  territory  as  a  Bef  of  Poland.  Biren  accordingly, 
by  his  plenipotentiary,  sought  and  obtained  the  investment 
in  Warsaw  in  June,  1739.  His  overthrow,  which  took  place 
shortly  afterwards,  and  his  exile  to  Pelim  in  Siberia,  could 
not  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  an  independent  duchy,  which 
was  even  a^nowkdged  as  a  fief  of  Poland  by  the  Russians 
themselves;  but  to  this  they  paid  no  attentiozi  ivhatever. 
His  effects  in  Mittau,  libau,  and  Windau  were  sealed  up,  and 
his  feudal  superior,  Augustus  III.,  interested  himself  in  his 
favour  in  vain.  The  guardians  of  the  unfortmiate  Ivan  III., 
whom  Anne  had  appointed  her  heir,  aad  especially  Anthony 
TJlrich  of  Brunswick,  were  determined  to  force  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Courianders  prince  Louis  of  Bninswi<A;— 
the  same  who  was  afterwards  caUed  the  Brunswick  monster 
of  Holland,  whither  he  fled.  Tliis  plan  was  frustrated  by 
the  revolution  of  November,  1741,  by  which  Elizabeth  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  This  empress  for  a  long  time  gave  no 
indication  of  h^  views  respeetiiag  Courland,  but  tWe  was 
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nothing  whatever  said  of  Biren,  although  Elizabeth  suffered 
him  to  go  from  Pelim  to  Jaroslav.  The  Eussian  troops  con- 
tinued to  retain  possession  of  Courland,  and  the  government 
of  the  duchy  received  their  commands  directly  from  Peters- 
burg. The  revenues  were  one  while  the  prey  of  the  Russian 
officials,  and  at  another  were  sent  to  Eussia  under  the  pre- 
tence of  liquidating  Biren's 'debts.  At  length  it  appeared  as 
if  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  leaving  her  share  of  the  spoil  to 
the  family  of  king  Augustus  III.,  although  she  had  hitherto 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  application  of  the  king 
of  Poland  and  the  petitions  of  the  Courlanders  in  favour  of 
Biren. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Augustus  III. 
sent  his  third  son,  prince  Charles  of  Saxonv,  to  Petersburg. 
The  empress  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  young  prince, 
and  in  order  to  show  her  favourable  disposition  towards  him, 
caused  it  to  be  made  publicly  known  that  Biren  should  never 
again  be  recognised  as  duke  of  Courland.  She  herself  then 
requested  the  king  of  Poland  to  invest  his  son  Charles  vdth 
the  fief  of  the  duchy,  and  her  ministers,  Grross  and  Simolin, 
in  November,  1758,  urged  the  senate  of  Poland  to  support 
their  king  in  this  affair.  Prince  Charles  was  in  fact  invested 
with  the  duchy  with  the  full  consent  of  the  senate ;  but 
neither  the  grand-duke,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne,  nor  his 
wife,  acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  investment.  The 
grand-duke,  who  only  thought  of  Holstein,  when  he  became 
Peter  III.  was  anxious  to  confer  the  duchy  upon  one  of  his 
own  relations,  a  prince  of  the  Holstein  family :  prince  Charles, 
however,  was  now  in  actual  possession  of  the  territory.  Peter 
recalled  Biren  from  Jaroslav  to  the  court,  and  restored  him 
all  that  was  still  remaining  of  his  vast  wealth,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  to  him  expressly,  that  he  would  never 
replace  him  in  possession  of  Courland.  He  gave  him  indeed 
a  promise  of  compensation.  Catharine  II.,  however,  no  sooner 
came  to  the  throne  than  she  declared  herself  favourable  to 
Biren's  claims,  and  founded  her  support  upon  the  fact  that 
king  Augustus,  at  the  investment  of  his  son,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  128  senators,  and  appealing  to  the 
constitution  of  1736,  which  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  duke  of  Courland,  rested  his  decision  solely 
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upon  the  Sussian  exdusion  of  Biren,  whose  right,  moreover, 
he  acknowledged. 

Catharine  was  in  a  condition  to  give  complete  effect  to 
her  wishes  without  having  recourse  to  any  extraordinary 
means ;  for  the  Russians  had  still  kept  possession  of  Oour- 
land^  and  had  even  regarded  the  whole  of  Poland  as  a  Russian 
province  during  the  seven  years'  war.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  country  had  been  usurped  by  the  Russians,  who 
quartered  their  armies  upon  the  people,  entered  into  contracts 
and  raised  contributions,  and  remained  there  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace.  Two  thousand  men  stationed  at 
Graudenz  held  the  roles  in  awe,  and  fifteen  thousand  marchedT 
to  Courland,  to  drive  out  prince  Charles,  if  necessary,  by 
force  of  arms.  The  treasuries  were  sealed  up,  all  payments 
prevented,  all  the  public  offices  taken  possession  o^  and  the 
duke,  cut  off  from  all  resources  and  supplies,  was  besieged  in 
his  own  house  as  if  it  had  been  a  fortress.  Charles,  however, 
relying  upon  Polish  protection  and  support,  continued  in 
Mittau,  with  a  view  to  call  together  the  nobility  of  the  duchy, 
when  Biren  came  to  Riga,  in  order  from  that  city  to  summon 
an  assembly  of  the  estates.  On  this  occasion  every  legal  and 
diplomatic  form  was  carefully  observed,  in  order  that  at  least 
that  might  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  done  which  was 
done  in  reality.  Kayserling  was  first  directed  to  employ 
every  possible  means,  as  he  went  through  Mittau  to  Warsaw, 
to  induce  prince  Charles  to  give  way ;  the  estates  of  his 
partisans  were  next  seized  upon,  and  his  own  archives,  houses, 
and  stores  were  occupied  by  soldiers,  whilst  the  Courlanders 
endeavoured  to  shelter  themselvea  under  the  form,  that  the 
decree  for  summoning  the  estates  could  only  be  issued 
&om  some  place  witlmi  the  territory  itself,  and  not  from 
Riga,  where  Biren  was  then  staying.  This  objection,  how- 
ever, was  removed  by  Biren's  coming  to  Mittau,  althou&;h 
Charles  still  remained  in  the  city,  and  thence  issuing  the 
summonses,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1763,  for  a  general 
assembly  of  the  estates. 

The  estates  accordingly  met ;  Charles,  who  was  in  some 
measure  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  in  Mittau,  insisted  that 
his  father,  who  had  invested  him  with  the  duchy,  was  the 
only  person  who  had  the  right  to  recal  the  grant ;  but  Simo- 
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Ixn,  Catharine's  agent,  commanded  the  estates  to  administer 
the  public  affairs  in  Biren's  name.  There  ware  now  two 
dukes  residing  in  Mittau  at  the  same  time,  one  under  the 
protection  of  the  Bussians,  the  oth^  as  their  prisoner;  and 
the  estates  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  Polish  senators  who 
had  been  sent  for  Charles's  protection,  fbubd  themselTes  in 
a  rery  singular  position.  The  iEussians,  who  were  in  &ct 
and  \>j  force  of  arms  masters  of  the  country,  commanded  the 
estates  to  acknowledge  Biren  alone  as  duke ;  whikt  the  Poles, 
to  whom  the  feudal  si^>remaej  belonged  botli  by  right  and 
agreement,  ordered  them  not  to  recognise  Biren's  claim,  but 
io  maintain  that  of  prince  Charles.  The  king  of  Poland,  it 
is  true,  was  desirous  of  summoning  an  extraordinary  diet ; 
but  tlus  project  was  preyented  by  Kayserling's  intnguee 
among  the  yenal  Polish  magnates,  and  the  threat  of  ordmng 
still  larger  bodies  of  Russian  troops  to  march  into  the  duehy. 
Nothing,  however,  was  really  effected  on  the  psrt  of  t^e  Saxon 
piineey  and  Courland  fell  a  prey  to  the  tyrannical  domination 
of  Biren,  whose  title  to  CcMirland  was  also  recognised  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  had  ceded  a  portion  of  his  Sile* 
sian  possessions.  The  Polish  deputies,  who  had  been  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  senate  to  Charles,  were  ready  to  draw  their 
swords  in  his  cause,  but  all  was  of  no  avaO.  The  amount  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  country  was  continually  increased, 
and  as  king  Augustus'  health  became  mofe  and  more  pre- 
carious, they  made  preparations  for  advancinffiuto  Lithuania 
also ;  the  king,  therefore,  at  length  recalled  his  son  £tom 
Mitku.  Biren,  whose  mode  of  government  was  exactly  like 
that  of  an  Indian  nabob  or  rajah,  was  looked  upon  b^  the 
Russians  precisely  in  the  same  light  as  the  English  view  their 
vassal  kings  in  India ;  he  tyrannised  und^  their  protection. 
In  this  way  he  prepared  the  Courlanders  for  their  approach- 
ing annexation  to  Russia ;  they  had,  in  &et,  nothing  to  lose, 
but  must  necessarily  gain  by  this  event. 

Poland  was  completely  ruled  by  the  Russian  minister 
Kayserling  in  Warsaw.  As  long  as  the  quirks  of  the  law, 
refined  cunning,  chicanery,  and  bribery,  were  alone  required, 
Kayserling  needed  no  assistance :  but  when  rudeness  and 
brutality  were  to  be  called  into  use,  Repnin  was  immediately 
employed.     Repnin  was  Panin's  nephew,  and  afterwards 
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gamed  a  considerable  military  reputation.  During  i^e  seven 
years'  war^  when  lie  acted  as  the  military  representative 
commissioned  by  the  Russian  goTemment,  he  usually  spent 
the  summer  in  the  French  camp  and  the  winter  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  fully  initiated  into  all  the  corruptions  and 
licentiousness  of  the  times  of  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry. 
His  un<^  Panin,  in  the  time  of  the  terrible  Orlofs,  endea- 
voured to  cover  the  numerous  faults  of  the  empress  with  the 
tinsel  of  glory,  and  Erederii^  II.  anxiously  sought  for  die 
power  in  Euirope  which  would  enter  into  a  close  alliance  with 
himself;  these  two  <»rcumstances  brought  Russia  and  Prussia 
half-way  towards  a  mutual  good  understanding. 

The  contests  among  the  great  Polish  families,  and  their 
conneidon  with  foreign  princes,  had  never  ceased ;  but  after 
the  death  of  king  Augustus  III.  the  Poles,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  iVench  on  the  one  side,  andtho^ewho  were  in 
the  pay  of  the  Russians  on  t^  other,  carried  cm  an  open 
war.  The  Czarfcorinskis,  Oginskis,  and  Poniatowskis  were  in 
the  Russian  interest,  ihe  Radzivils  and  Branitzkis  in  that  of 
Prance ;  and  the  two  parties,  supported  by  r^ular  armies, 
took  the  field  against  ea^  other.  At  this  time  the  Russians 
were  in  Courland,  had  a  small  garrison  in  G^raudenz,  and 
they  collected  another  armv  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  shortly 
before  the  king^s  death,  which  took  place  in  October,  1763, 
and  was  followed  by  a  whole  year  of  complete  anarchy ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  name  to  the  intermediate 
goverzmient  which  professed  to  rule  the  country  from  the 
death  of  one  king  till  the  election  of  a  successor.  Even  the 
election  of  a  new  sovereign  would  necessarily  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  stay  this  anarchy  if  he  were  a  man  without  saious- 
ness,  digni^,  wealth,  and  a  great  number  of  partisans  in  the 
kingdom;  and  such  a  man  the  Rus8ia:(;is  were  desirous  of 
placii^  upon  the  throne  of  Poland.  It  was  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  empress,  that  one  of  her  old  personal  favourites, 
and  the  most  insipid  of  them  all,  should  be  elected.  It  was 
also  quite  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  her  minister,  since 
this  event  would  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  the  empress  could  make  her  creatures  kings,  and  also 
that  a  Russian  minister  was  a  more  powerful  man  than  a 
kmg  of  Poland. 

c  2 
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Stanislaus  Foniatowski  was  the  suitor  for  the  throne 
whotn  the  Bussians  favoured,  and  it  was  at  that  time  gene- 
rally believed  that  this  favour  was  shown  because  he  had 
been  the  paramour  of  the  empress,  then  grand-duchess ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  elected  because  he  was  an 
accomplished  courtier^  and  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  war- 
rior. Stanislaus  was  bom  to  be  a  high  chamberlain  or  court 
marshal,  or  to  fill  some  such  office,  but  he  possessed  none  of 
tht  qualities  befitting  a  king.  He  had  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  arts  and  details  of  xeremony  and  levees,  and  was 
able  to  converse  admirably  in  various  languages  upon  the 
newest  and  most  fashionable  music,  the  poets  or  artists  who 
were  in  vogue,  upon  decorations,  operas,  plays,  and  actresses ; 
but  every  manly  virtue,  every  thought  worthy  of  a  noble 
mind,  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 

In  order  to  secure  the  election  of  Stanislaus,  Catharine  at 
length  made  approaches  to  an  understanding  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  with  whom,  up  till  this  time,  she  Had  shown  a 
disinclination  to  enter  into  any  close  alliance.  Frederick 
immediately  recalled  his  minister  G-olz  from  Petersburg, 
because  he  did  not  possess  the  confidence  either  of  Catharine 
or  Panin,  and  sent  in  his  stead  count  Solms,  who  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  between  Bussia  and  Prussia  for  eight 
years,  and  which  Catharine  II.,  after  she  had  attained  her 
object,  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  renew  for 
a  similar  period.  This  was  that  unholy  alliance  which,  from 
1764  till  the  present  day,  has  proved  the  source  of  all  the 
misfortunes  ot  the  European  nations,  because  it  has  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  treaties  which  have  been  since  con- 
cluded, by  means  of  which  the  fate  and  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  weaker  states  have  become  wholly  dependent  on 
the  compacts  and  arms  of  powerful  foreign  nations.  This 
first  treaty  was  against  the  Poles ;  and  those  by  which  it 
has  been  followed,  and  which  have  been  drawn  up  after  its 
model,  have  been  concluded  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nations ;  and  in  this  way  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  discord 
between  the  governed  and  those  who  govern  have  continued 
to  grow  and  fructify  till  the  present  day.  As  soon  as  the 
rights  of  the  bayonet  were  once  made  good  against  Poland 
and  Turkey,  they  were  also  regarded  as  good  against  the  free- 
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dom  and  riglits  of  the  people.  The  oppressed  have  gnashed 
their  teeth  in  despair,  and  Waited  for  the  visitations  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  which  has  followed  close  npon  the  foot- 
steps of  those  insolent  and  tyrannical  oppressors  of  five-and* 
twenty  years,  and  will  one  day  ove;rtake  them,  as  sure  as  the 
world  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. 

The  public  conditions  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
^Russia  and  Prussia  in  April,  1764,  co^itained  nothing  sur- 
prising or  offensive ;  the  two  parties  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  each  other  in  the  possession  of  their  present  terri- 
tories (which  was  very  important  for  Prussia  with  respect  to 
Silesia),  and  agreed,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  either,  reci- 
procally to  furnish  10,000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  as 
auxiliaries.  In  case  Russia  should  be  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  or  Prussia  by  the  French,  a  yearly  contribution  in 
money  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  auxiliary  troops.  The 
real  virus  of  this  treaty,  from  which  sprang  all  the  evils  that 
have  afflicted  and  desolated  Europe  from  that  time  till  the 
present  day,  is  pressed  into  a  secret  article,  which  we  subjoin ; 

"It  being  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  of  her  majesty  the .  empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
to  exert  their  utmost  care  and  all  their  efforts  for  maintain- 
ing the  republic  of  Poland  in  its  state  of  free  election,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  any  one  to  render  the  said 
kingdom  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute therein ;  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  and  her  impe- 
rial majesty  havo  promised  and  mutually  engage  themselves, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  this  secret  article,  not  only 
not  to  permit  any  one,  whoever  he  be,  to  attempt  to  divest 
the  republic  of  its  right  of  free  election,  to  render  the  king- 
dom hereditary,  or  to  make  himself  absolute  therein,  in  all 
cases  whenever  such  attempt  should  be  made ;  but  also  to 
prevent  and  to  frustrate,  by  all  possible  means,  and  in  com- 
mon  consent,  the  views  and  designs  that  have  a  tendency  to 
that  end,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  discovered,  and  even,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  recur  to  the  force  of  arms,  to  defend  the 
republic  from  the  overthrow  of  its  constitution  and  its  fun- 
damental laws. 

"  The  present  secret  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
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vigour  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  prin- 
cipal treaty  of  defensive  alliance  signed  this  day,  and  shall 
be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

"  In  virtue  whereof  two  similar  copies  of  it  have  been 
made,  w^hich  we,  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty 
the  king  olf  Frassia  and  of  her  majesty  the  empress  of  aU.  the 
Russias,  authorised  to  that  purpose,  have  signed  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  our  arms. 

«  Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  11th  of  April  (the  3Ist  of 
March,  O.S.),  1764. 

*'  C.  DE  Soiais.    Panin.    Galitzih." 

^.  -/    *    -    -      ,-     —  / 

The  king,  whose  election  had  been  promoted  by  this  treaty, 
had  no  other  dependence  for  his*  support  than  a  reliance  upon 
foreign  aid ;  for  he  was  held  in  no  estimation  by  the  PoHsh 
nobiliibp',  who  constituted  what  they  denominabed  the  repub- 
lic. The  Polish  nobles  were  divided  into  four  dasses,  the 
highest  of  which  was  composed  of  the  first  families,  who 
were  in  possession  a£  principalities,  and  had  the  right  of 
maintaining  a  standing  army;  the  second  class  possessed 
waiwodeships,  starosties,  and  bishoprics;  the  third,  castles 
and  fiJpecial  jurisdictions ;  and  the  fourth,  which  was  yery 
numerous,  was  proud,  but  in  a  servile  condition,  dependent, 
and  partly  as  poor  as  beggars. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  indebted  for  the  distinction 
which  he  enjoyed  to  a  fortunate  marriage  which  his  father 
had  contracted,  by  means  of  which  he  became  nephew  to  the 
Jbigh  chancellor  Czartorinski,  who,  together  with  his  n^hew 
of  ihe  same  name,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment. The  high  chancellor  was,  moreover,  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  decide  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  OgimsU  or  his 
nephew  Poniatowski,  but  in  either  case  the  government 
would  continue  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Czartorinskis, 
because,  although  Oginski  and  Poniatowski,  according  to 
Eulhiere's  account,  emulated  each  other  in  the  practice  of 
court  intrigues,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  tiie  other  was  capable 
of  performing  any  other  services  to  the  state  either  in  peace 
or  in  war. 

The  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  alliiBice 
between  Bussia  and  Prussia  was  the  maintenanee  of  the  old 
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coDfititution,  the  pernicious  nature  of  which  may  readily  be 
inferred  fixHU  a  few  of  its  leading  features.*  There  was  first 
of  all  no  tribunal  in  Poland  which  could  enforce  its  decisions 
against  all  persons,  or  treat  all  men  as  equal  before  the  law. 
The  whole  course  of  legislation  might  be  effectually  impeded 
by  a  single  Toice,  wbidi  right  was  denominated  the  lucrum 
veto,  No  sjTstematic  arrangement  of  the  finances  was  pos- 
sible ;  and  therefore,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  standing 
army  could  not  be  brought  into  a  condition  corresponding  to 
the  demands  of  the  time.  The  whole  trade  of  the  community 
was  carried  on  by  Jews,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  population 
was  poor  and  miserable,  neither  obedient  to  the  king  nor  the 
law,  but  rendering  a  slavish  service  to  some  licentious  and 
corrupt  magnate,  or  to  some  contemptible  and  rude  noble- 
man. The  nobles  consisted  of  some  hundred  thousand  fami<- 
lies,  who  were  in  part  miserably  poor,  in  part  dependent  on 
a  few  grandees ;  the  latter,  with  the  word  freedom  mcessantly 
on  their  lips,  boasting  of  freedom,  were  haughty  and  impe- 
rious, and  unworthy  of  exercising  the  legislative  functions 
which  they  enjoyei  Supported  by  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
money,  they  were  ready  at  any  instant  to  draw  their  sworas 
and  enter  into  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  feuds  for  the 
possession  of  the  highest  places  of  honour  and  distinction  in 
the  kingdom.  These  grandees  possessed  lordships  and  prin- 
cipalities, had  millions  of  revenue,  and  thousands  of  other 
nobles  in  their  service  under  the  most  various  titles  and 
pretences ;  were  suff<»ed  to  maintain  troops ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, were  for  the  most  part  deeply  involved  in  debt ; — 
men,  opinions,  right  and  justice,  all  were  openly  venaL 
On  the  king's  death  a  republican  admmistration  of  the 

*  The  threate&ing  lepreBentaticm*  of  Fnunia  and  Eussia  prevented 
the  estates  from  ventuiing  to  ^ter  even  those  glaring  defects  concern- 
ing idiich  all  parties  were  agreed.  As  if  the  inevitable  anarchy  re- 
sulting from  the  Hbermn  veto  was  not  enough,  the  army  was  completely 
noder  the  control  of  the  oommander-in-chkf,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice under  that  of  the  high  chancellor,  the  administration  of  the  public 
moneys  under  that  of  the  grand  treasurer,  and  the  whole  regulation  of 
the  pdice  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  marshal;  and  none  of  these  func- 
'tionaries  could  be  called  to  any  account  by  the  king,  or  receive  any 
'  orders  from  the  head  of  tiie  state.  What  remained  to  the  king  as 
his  prerogative  ? 
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kingdom  continued  from  October,  1763,  till  September, 
1764 ;  and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  led  to  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  all  the  bonds  of  order  and  law.  The  son  of  the 
late  king,  who  might  have  been  brought  forward  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  Eussian  favourite  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  died 
soon  after  his  father,  so  that  Stanislaus  was  the  only  person 
who  had  any  views  to  the  throne ;  but  he  had  determined 
and  vigorous  opponents  in  the  Radzivils  and  others,  who  at 
length  ventured  to  have  recourse  to  arms  against  the  [Rus- 
sians who  were  in  the  country.  In  March,  1764,  the  Rad- 
zivils, and  Branicki  the  commander-in-chief,  drove  the  Rus- 
sian general  Chmutof  and  his  troops  out  of  Graudenz.  This 
furnished  the  Russians  with  an  opportunity  and  pretence 
for  intermeddling  in  the  dispute,  which,  according  to  Polish 
custom,  Qould  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arms,  because  it 
was  usual  in  Poland,  in  all  cases  of  political  contest,  to  form 
bodies  named  confederations,  whose  chiefs  wielded  military 
power,  and  in  which  the  liberum  veto  was  not  held  good, 
but  everything  was  determined  by  majority  of  votes.  These 
chiefs  made  good  their  cause  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  so 
that  whoever  was  vanquished  in  the  field  was  adjudged  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  The  only  means,  therefore,  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  form  a  general  confederation, 
whose  chief  should  exercise  a  species  of  military  dictatorship, 
and  be  able  to  root  out  aU  other  confederations. 

The  two  Czartorinskis  adopted  this  course  in  order  to 
promote  the  cause  of  their  rektion  Stanislaus.  Supported, 
by  the  Russians,  they  first  defeated  Radzivil  and  nis  con- 
federates in  July,  then  Branicki  and  the  army  of  the  crown, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  was  no  sooner  effected  than  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski  was  elected  king  in  September,  1764,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  Czartorinskis,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  general  confederation.  The  main 
instruments,  however,  in  the  affair  were  Russian  troops  and 
Russian  money. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  election,  Catharine  left  Peters- 
burg to  make  a  tour  in  Livonia  and  Courland.  On  her 
way  she  visited  Cronstadt ;  and  thinking  to  give  the  foreign 
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ministers  an  advantageous  idea  of  lier  marine,  she  invited 
them  to  follow  her  to  that  port.  They  did  so :  but  the 
opinion  they  formed  of  her  naval  forces  fell  far  short  of  that 
■which  she  entertained  of  them  herself.  There  was  but  a 
small  number  of  ships,  which  they  judged  but  little  adapted 
to  keep  the  sea ;  and  the  English  ambassador  frankly  told 
her  majesty  that  her  navy  was  far  from  appearing  to  him  to 
be  very  formidable.  During  her  absence  on  this  expedition, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  prison  of  the  dethroned 
Ivan,  under  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Mirovitch,  which  cost 
that  imfortunate  prince  his  life. 

Ivan  Antonovitch,  styled  Ivan  the  Third*  in  the  manifestoes 
that  were  published  in  his  name  while  emperor,  was  bom  in 
1740.  He  was  great  grandson  of  czar  Ivan  Alexeivitch*  the 
elder  half-brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  We  have  seen  him 
seized  and  confined  with  his  parents  and  relations  ;  at  first 
in  the  citadel  of  Eiga,  then  in  the  fortress  of  Dunamund ; 
and  thence  removed  to  Oranienburg,  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  European  Eussia.  About  the  end  of  1746,  or 
the  beginning  of  1746,  the  family  was  separated ;  all  the 
rest  bemg  brought  more  northward  to  Kolmogoiy,  Ivan  was 
left  behind  in  Oranienburg.  To  his  great  misfortune  it 
came  into  the  mind  of  a  monk  to  carry  him  off ;  in  their 
flight  they  had  reached  Smolensk,  where  the  affair  was 
discovered  and  they  were  detained.  Erom  this  place  the 
wretched  captive,  lately  the  envied  emperor  of  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  was  brought,  for  greater  security,  to  Shlusselburg, 
and  there  lodged  in  a  casemate  of  the  fortress,  the  very  loop- 
hole of  which  was  immediately  bricked  up.  He  was  never 
brought  out  into  the  open  air,  and  no  ray  of  heaven  ever 
visited  his  eyes.  In  this  subterranean  vault  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  lamp  alwavs  burning ;  and  as  no  clock  was  either 
to  be  seen  or  heard,  Ivan  knew  no  difference  between  day 
and  night.  *  His  interior  guard,  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant, 
were  shut  up  with  him ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  did 
not  dare  to  speak  to  him,  or  so  much  as  to  answer  him  the 
simplest  question.  What  wonder  if  his  ignorance  should 
at  length  border  on  idiocy  ?    This  dreadM  abode  was,  how- 

*  Ivan  III,  if  we  reckon  by  the  line  of  the  czars,  or  VI.,  if  from  the 
first  sovereign  of  Bussia. 
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ever,  afterwards  changed  for  that  presently  to  be  deacxibed, 
in  the  corridor  under  the  covered  way,  in  the  castle.  Eliza- 
beth caused  him  once  to  be  brought  in  a  covered  cart  to 
Petersburg,  and  saw  and  conversed  with  him.  Peter  III. 
also  visited  him  incognito.  Catharine,  too,  had  a  ooaversa- 
tion  with  him  soon  after  the  commencement  of  her  i^gn,  as 
she  relates  in  her  manifesto  of  the  28th  of  August,  1764,  in 
order,  as  is  tiiere  said,  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  understand- 
ing and  talents.  To  her  great  surprise  she  found  him  to  the 
last  degree  d^cient  in  both.  She  observed, in  him  a  total 
privation  of  sense  and  reason,  with  a  defect  in  his  utterance, 
that  even  had  he  anything  rational  to  utter,  would  have 
rendered  him  entirely  unintelligible. 

All  persons,  however,  were  not  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  incapacity  of  this  prince.  He  was  now  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty.four  years,  and  he  might  evidenl^y  be  made 
an  instrument,  or  at  least  a  pretence,  for  exciting  dangerous 
commotions.  His  just  title  to  the  crown,  of  which  he  had 
been  formerly  in  possession,  his  Icmg  sufimngs,  without  any 
other  guilt  than  that  possession  and  that  title,  his  youth,  and 
even  the  obscurity  winch  att^ided  his  life,  and  wmch,  tb^e- 
fore,  gave  latitude  for  conjecture  and  invention,  formed  veiy 
proper  materials  for  working  on  the  minds  of  the  populace. 
At  the  moment  when  Catharine  was  taking  her  departure 
from  the  residence,  she  had  intelligence  of  fresh  conspiracies 
among  the  guards.  Several  of  them  were  taken  up :  but 
experience  having  shown  that  the  detection  of  one  conspiracy 
always  encouraged  the  hatching  of  some  oth^;  and,  ia  order 
to  avoid  irritating  the  multitude  by  the  frequency  of  punish- 
ments, the  conspirat(»rs  were  proceeded  against  in  private,  and 
many  of  them  were  suffered  to  perish  of  hunger  in  prisoiu 

Faithful  to  the  system  of  calumny  that  h«i  been  of  such 
service  for  the  destruction  of  Peter  III.,  the  court  of  Bussia 
incessantly  employed  it  against  Ivan.  One  whUe  it  was 
given  out  that  he  was  an  idiot,  and  incapable  of  uttering 
articulate  sounds ;  at  another,  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  and 
as  ferocious  as  a  savage.  Sometimes  it  was  even  pretended 
that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  madness,  and  believed  himself 
a  prophet.  But  many  there  were  to  whom  these  reports 
seemed  no  better  than  tales  invented  by  the  blackest  malig- 
nity, and  afterwards  innocently  propagated  by  persons  who 
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did  not  reflect  on  the  numberless  interests  that  might  concur 
in  their  inyention.  Doubtless  Ivan,  to  whom  all  kinds  of 
instruction  were  refused,*  and  who  was  kept  shut  up  in  a 
loathsome  prison,  denied  the  converse  of  any  human  being 
from  whcMU  he  could  derive  information,  must  necessarily 
have  been  of  a  very  confined  understanding ;  but  inhere  is 
still  a  great  distaiM^  between  ign<»ance  and  imbecility  or 
madness.  As  evidence  that  Ivan  was  neither  mad  nor 
idiotic,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  behaved  in  an  interview  with  Peter  III.,  as  related  by 
baron  Korf,  in  what  seems  to  us  a  very  apocryphal  strain ;  and 
also  on  the  conversation  in  1756  he  had  at  count  Shuvalof  s 
with  the  empress  Elizabeth.  Kot  only  the  graces  of  his 
person  and  the  accents  of  his  voice,  but  the  moving  com- 
plaints he  uttered,  are  said  to  have  awakened  the  sensibility 
of  all  present,  and  even  to  have  drawn  from  the  sentimental 
empress  abundance  of  maudlin  tears.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  character  of  Ivan,  the  daring  attempts  that  were 
repeatedly  made  in  his  favour  rendered  him  formidable  to 
Catharine  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

Chance  soon  furnished  an  instrument  to  put  him  out  c' 
the  way  of  being  any  disturbance  to  either.  The  regimen* 
of  Smol^ask  was  in  garrison  in  the  town  of  Shlusseiburg 
and  a  company  of  about  100  men  guarded  the  fortress  in 
which  prince  Ivan  was  confined.  In  this  regiment,  as  second 
lieutenant,  was  an  officer  named  Yassili  Mirovitch,  whose 
giand&ther  had  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Mazeppa,  and  had  fought  under  Charles  XII.  against  Peter 
the   Great.    .The  estates  of  the  family  of  M&ovitch  had 

.  accordingly  been  forfeited  to  the  crown.  This  young  man 
earnestly  pressed  his  suit  to  have  them  restored,  but  with- 
out success.  Here  there  was  motive  enough  to  urge  an 
angry  and  ambitious  man  upon  a  daring  attempt  to  retrieve 
his  Ibrtimes.  JS'evertheless,  some  sup^r-subtle  writers,  dis- 
daining so  plain  and  simple  an  explanation  of  Mirovitch's 
subsequent  conduct,  choose  to  see  in  his  abortive  attempt  to 
liberate  Ivan  a  deliberate  contrivance  of  Catharine's  Machia- 

,vellian  policy.    Though  the  family  estates^  they  say,  were 

*  It  however  has  heen  affirmed  that  a  German  officer,  who  for  some 
time  had  the.castody  of  him,  clandestinely  taught  him  to  read. 
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not  given  back,  yet  the  applicant  was  continually  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  their  recoveiy,  if  he  would  show  himself 
active  in  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

The  inner  guard  placed  over  the  imperial  prisoner  con- 
sisted of  two  officers,  captain  Ylassief  and  lieutenant  Tsche- 
kin,  who  slept  with  him  m  his  cell.  These  had  a  discretionary 
order,  signed  by  the  empress,  by  which  they  were  enjoined 
to  put  the  unhappy  prince  to  death,  on  any  insurrection  that 
might  be  made  in  his  favour,  on  the  presumption  that  it 
could  not  otherwise  be  quelled. 

T^he  door  of  Ivan's  prison  opened  under  a  sort  of  low 
arcade,  which,  together  with  it,  formed  the  thickness  of  the 
castle-wall  within  the  ramparts.  In  this  arcade  or  corridor 
eight  soldiers  usually  kept  guard.  The  other  soldiers  were 
in  the  guard-house,  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  at  their 
proper  stations.  The  detachment  had  for  its  commander  an 
officer,  who  himself  was  under  the  orders  of  the  governor. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  some  time  before  the  execution 
of  his  project,  Mirovitch  had  made  overtures  to  a  lieutenant 
of  the  regiment  of  Veliki  Luki,  named  Uschakdf ;  and  that 
Uschakof  bound  himself  by  an  oath^which  he  took  at  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Kasan  in  St.  Petersburg, 
^  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise  to  the  best  of  his  power.  But  as 
this  latter  was  drowned  a  few  days  after  this  is  said  to  have 
happened,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  more 
apparent  that  Mirovitch  talked  in  vague  terms  of  the  con- 
spiracy with  one  of  the  valets  of  the  court,  and  that  he  men- 
tioned it  afterwards  to  Simeon  Tchevaridef,  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  spoke  of  the  advantagjes  that  would  accrue  from 
the  rescue  of  Ivan,  and  the  delivering  of  him  to  the  regiments 
of  the  guards.  He,  however,  said  nothing  to  Tchevaridef 
positively  either  of  the  time  or  the  manner  of  executing  his 
plot. 

He  had  abready  performed  his  week's  duty  in  the  fortress 
without  venturing  an  attempt.  But,  tormented  by  the 
anxieties  arising  from  suspense,  and  condemning  his  own 
irresolution,  he  asked  permission  to  be  continued  on  guard 
for  one  week  longer.  This  extraordinary  step  seems  not  to 
have  excited  any  suspicions  in  a  governor  who  was  entrusted 
with  so  very  important  and  critical  a  charge ;  and  the  request 
of  Mirovitch  was  granted  him  without  hesitation. 
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After  hayiog  Jidmitted  into  his  confidence  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Jacob  Jrishkof,  he  began  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  a 
fine  summer's  night  (July  ^)  to  fall  into  conversation  with 
three  corporals  and  two  common  soldiers ;  and  after  tamper- 
ing with  them  some  time,  and  obviating  such  difficulties  as 
were  suggested  by  their  fears,  he  gained  them  over  to  his 
plan,  and  they  promised  to  follow  his  orders.  Between  the 
noors  of  one  and  two  in  the  morning  they  came  together 
again.  Mirovitch  and  the  corporals  then  made  about  fifty  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  guard  to  put  themselves  under 
arms,  and  marched  them  towards  Ivan's  prison.  On  the  way 
they  met  Berednikof,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  whom  they 
thought  fast  locked  in  sleep ;  but  who,  roused  by  some  noise, 
whether  made  by  themselves  or  otherwise,  had  come  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  governor  authoritatively  de- 
manded of  Mirovitch  the  reason  of  his  appearance  in  arms 
at  the  head  of  the  soldiers  ?  Without  returning  any  answer, 
Mirovitch  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of  his  fire- 
lock, and  ordering  some  of  his  people  to  secure  him,  con- 
tinued his  march. 

Having  arrived  at  the  corridor  into  which  the  door  of 
Ivan's  chamber  opened,  he  advanced  against  the  handful  of 
soldiers  who  guarded  the  prince.  They  received  him  with 
spirit,  and  quickly  repulsed  him.  He  immediately  ordered 
Ins  men  to  fire  upon  them,  which  they  did.  The  sentinels 
returned  the  fire;  and  the  conspirators  retreated,  though 
neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other  was  there  a  single  man 
killed,  or  even  wounded. 

Mirovitch  tried  to  rally  his  men ;  but  they  insisted  on  his 
showing  them  the  order  which  he  said  he  had  received  firom 
Petersburg.  He  directly  drew  from  his  pocket  and  read  to 
them  a  forged  decree  of  the  senate,  recallmg  prince  Ivan  to 
the  throne,  and  excluding  Catharine  from  it,  because  she  was 
gone  into  Livonia  to  marry  count  Poniatowski.  The  igno- 
rant and  credulous  soldiers  implicitly  gave  credit  to  the 
decree,  and  again  put  themselves  in  order  to  obey  him.  A 
piece  of  artillery  was  now  brought  from  the  ramparts  to 
Mirovitch,  who  himself  pointed  it  at  the  door  of  the  dungeon, 
and  was  preparing  to  batter  the  place ;  but  at  that  instant 
tiie  door  opened,  and  he  entered,  unmolested,  with  all  his 
suite. 
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The  officers  Ylaesief  and  Tscliekm,  eoiipuuid^rs  of  the 
guard  which  wafi  set  on  the  prince,  on  hearing  MiroTitch 
giye  orders  to  beat  in  the  door,  consulted  together,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  came  to  the  dreadful  resolution  of 
assassinating  the  unfortunate  captive,  undismayed  hy  the 
vengeance  of  a  desperate  force,  which  (to  give  any  colour  to 
their  proceeding)  they  must  have  concluded  irresistible. 
They  then  opes^  the  door,  and  showed  Mirovitch  the 
bleeding  body  of  the  murdered  prince,  and  the  order  by 
which  they  were  authorised  to  put  him  to  death,  if  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  convey  him  away, 

Mirovitch,  struck  with  horror,  at  first  started  back  some 
paces ;  then  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  Ivan,  and  cried 
out:  "I  have  missed  my  aim;  I  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die,"  Presaitly  he  rose  up,  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  governor  in  the  hands  of  his  soldiers^ 
and  surrendering  his  sword  to  him,  coldly  said :  ^  It  is  1 
who  am  now  your  prisoner.'* 

The  next  day  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Ivan  was 
exposed  before  the  church  in  the  castle  of  Shlusselburg, 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  .a  sailor.  As  soon  as  it  was  known, 
immense  crowds  of  people  flocked  thither  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  from  St.  Petersburg ;  and  it  is  impossu)le 
to  describe  the  grief  and  indignation  that  were  excited  by 
the  spectacle.  The  concourse  and  the  murmurs  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  tumult  was  apprehended.  Ivan's 
body  was  therefore  wrapped  up  in  a  sheep-skin,  put  into  a 
comn,  and  buried  without  ceremony.* 

The  governor  of  Shlusselburg  despatched  to  Petersburg  a 
full  relation  of  the  horrid  outrage  of  Mirovitch,  and  of  the 
tragical  end  of  Ivatn  He  accompanied  the  account  with  a 
manifesto  that  had  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  Mirovitch,  and 
which,  it  was  ^aid,  had  been  long  fabricated  in  concert  with 
lieutenant  Ushak(^.  This  manifesto,  which  contained  many 
scurrilous  invectives  against  Catharine,  and  'represented 
prince  Ivan  as  the  sole  legitimate  emperor,  it  was  observed, 

*  Ivan's  father  survived  in  captivity  until  1776;  his  mother  had 
died  thirty  years  "before.  Anthony  Ulric  left  behind  him  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  by  his  wife,  and  several  natural  children,  all  except  the 
eldest  of  the  princesses  bom  in  prison.  It  was  not  until  1780  that 
Catharine  released  the  survivors  of  this  tmhappy  family. 
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I  to  hare  been,  published  at  the  mcmieiit  the  prince  was 
set  at  liberty  and  was  making  his  entry  into  St.  Petersburg. 
Fanin  immediately  sent  off  a  courier  to  the  emporess  with  an 
exact  account  of  tiiese  particulars. 

Her  majesty  was  then  at  Biga;  and^  under  a  visible 
impatience  of  mind,  was  frequently  inquiring  afiber  news 
fircm  tinB  capital:  a  circumstance  by  no  means  unac- 
countable, if  we  consider  the  frequent  causes  of  alarm  from 
plots  and  cabals  with  which  she  had  been  incessantly 
harassed  since  the  beginning  of  her  reign:  Her  inquietude 
increased  fix)m  day  to  day,  and  she  would  often  rise  in  the 
night  to  ask  whether  no  courier  had  arrived.*  Some  persons 
a&rwarda  recollected  these  circxunstances  to  h^  disad- 
vantage, as  if  she  was  anxiously  counting  the  days  since  the 
period  when  Mirovitch  was  stationed  on  guard.f  At  length, 
after  three  days  had  elapsed,  the  despatches  of  Panin  were 
brought  to  hand. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  was  remitted  to  the  senate ; 
they  condemned  Mirovitch  to  death ;  and  he  was  publicly 
executed  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence.  The  inferior  actors 
in  this  design  did  not  suffer  death,  but  were  subjected  to 
other  punishments  perhaps  not  less  severe.  Pishkof  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  twelve  times  through  a  line  of  a  thousand 
men.  Three  corporals  and  two  fusiliers  were  flogged  ten 
times  along  the  same  line ;  after  which  they  were  put  to  the 

Sublic  works  with  a  log  chained  to  their  legs.  The  other  sol- 
iers  who  acted  under  the  orders  of  Mirovitch  were  likewise 
flogged;  and  after  being  incorporated  in  other  regiments, 
were  sent  into  distant  garrisons.  The  officers  who  put  the 
prince  to  death  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  fidelity.  A 
manifesto  appeared  by  authority,  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  filled  with  expressions  of  humanity 
a,nd  piety,  which  sort  of  language  segmed  now  to  be  the 
official  style  of  the  court  of  Petersburg. 

The  public  was  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the 

♦  These  facts  have  often  been  confirmed  by  general  Brown,  who 
honestly  attributed  these  perturbations  of  Cathanne  to  supernatural 
preflentiments. 

t  The  Gireainstanoe  that  Mirovitch  had  suffisred  his  week's  doty  on 
guard  to  cKpize  before  he  could  summon  up  courage  enough  to  attempt 
the  execution  of  his  project,  was  not,  on  this  occasion,  forgotten. 
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wbole  of  this  transaction.  It  was  thought  inconceivable 
that  an  insignificant  private  individual  should  hazard  an 
enterprise,  that,  if  even  at  first  all  things  should  go  well, 
yet  could  never  be  prosecuted  to  final  success  by  him.* 
That  in  the  attack  no  one  should  be  hurt ;  that  upon  Ivan's 
death  all  should  be  immediately  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  had 
liappened;  that  no  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  about  any 
accomplices  in  Petersburg,  of  which  there  had  been  some 
talk  at  first ;  seemed  to  give  room  to  surmise  that  simply 
this  death  was  the  object  in  view,  and  to  this  sole  end  the 
whole  machinery  was  directed.  None  of  the  court  party 
could  have  done  this  service  to  the  absent  empress,  without 
her  knowledge  and  consent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
slanderous  manifesto  foxmd  upon  Mirovitch,  and  above  all 
the  execution  of  the  rebel,  were  urged  by  those  who  espoused 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

AFFAIRS   OF  POLAITD,   1764-8 — CESSION  OF    THE  DTTOHT   OF 
HOLSTBrET-GOTTOBP  AND  SCHLESWIG. 

The  two  Czartorinskis  at  the  head  of  the  general  confedera- 
tion of  Poland,  which  conferred  upon  them  a  military  dicta- 
torship, would  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
prevailing  anarchy  and  in  organising  a  government  for  the 
king,  had  Bepnin,  who  at  that  time  ruled  alone  in  Warsaw, 
suffered  the  general  confederation  or  military  union  to  be 
employed  for  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 
Eepnin  did  not  direcHy  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
confederation,  but,  supported  by  Prussia,  he  made  demands 
which  of  themselves  would  necessarily  lead  to  its  dissolu- 
tion, however  earnestly  the  Czartorinskis  might  have  desired 

*  This  argument  can  have  no  weight  now,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  nearly  general  Mallet  succeeded  in  a  much  more  desperate  con- 
spiracy against  Napoleon,  with  only  a  priest  and  a  corporal  for  his  ac- 
complices. 
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to  kdep  it  together  even  after  the  dissolutioii  of  the  diet  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1764. 

Eepnin  made  three  demands  of  the  new  government,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  Czartorinskis ;  these  were 
drawn  np  with  such  maHcious  ingenuity,  that  whether  they 
were  granted  or  refused  they  would  certainly  give  rise  to 
vehement  disputes  between  the  king  and  either  the  Eussians 
or  the  Poles ;  would  involve  the  latter  in  disagreements  with 
one  another,  and  make  the  mutual  hatred  of  political  parties 
irreconcilable,  by  kindling  the  passions  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Repnin  first  promised  the  Czartorinskis  the  sanction  and 
support  of  Eussia  for  the  organisation  of  a  regular  Polish 
army  of  60,000,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  was  to  be 
raised  from  the  kingdom  at  large ;  to  this  promise,  however, 
he  annexed  the  condition,  that  Poland  should  conclude  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Eussia.  The  views  of 
Russia  and  the  disadvantages  which  would  result  to  Poland 
from  such  a  treaty  were  so  obvious,  that  the  Czartorinskis 
could  not  possibly  accede  to  it;  they  were,  however,  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  accept  a  defensive  alliance.  The  second 
demand  was  unconditionally  enforced.  A  map  was  presented, 
on  which  the  boundaries  were  marked  which  Russia,  at  the 
expense  of  Poland,  insisted  upon,  with  a  view  to  round  off 
the  territories  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Poles  were  compelled 
to  cede  all  those  districts  which  the  Russians  under  this  pre- 
tence appropriated  to  themselves.  The  third  demand  related 
to  those  who  were  dissidents  in  religion,  that  is  to  say,  who 
did  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  demand  was  obviously 
made  with  one  view  both  by  Eussia  and  Prussia,  a  view  which 
no  one  at  that  time  suspected,  but  which  soon  afterwards  was 
clear  enough  to  all.  Those  writers  who  were  unfavourable  to 
ancient  and  servile  usages  rejoiced  on  this  occasion  at  the 
intervention  of  the  powers ;  public  opinion  was  loudly  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  oppressors  and  against  the  oppressed, 
because  the  latter  were  fanatics,  raged  against  their  oppo- 
nents and  in  favour  of  their  faith,  and  absolutely  renounced 
that  toleration  on  which  Catharine  and  Frederick  insisted. 

The  question  of  toleration,  however,  would  never  have 
brought  the  Cossacks  into  Poland,  if  the  Russians  had  not 
been  desirous  of  checking  the  majority  of  the  Poles  by  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  minority,  which  had  been  most 

TOL.  n.  D 
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bruiMiSlj  oppressed  by  tlie  Jesuits  and  Paptsts.    In  th^  six- 
teenth centoiy,  all  those  nobles  who  pro&Hed  the  Protestant 
fiuth,  or  belonged  to  ihe  part j  of  the  Sodnians  ijratren  Po- 
loni) ,  or  to  the  Greek  Church,  enjoyed  the  same  ngfats  joad  pri^ 
▼ileges  M  their  Roman  Oath^c  feflow-ooimtryBien,  and  were 
eligible  to  all  public  offices  of  trust  and  aicdkonty.     In  the 
eonrse  <^  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  aiid  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  1^  papal  nuncio  had  aneoeeded  in  effecting  ihek 
total  or  partial  exdusion ;  the  consequence  -was,  that  at  the 
peace  <xf  Oliva  (1660),  Englasid,  Brandenbuig,  and  DeamaA 
guaranteed  the  possession  and  exercise  of  tiior  ciiril  rights  to 
the  dissident  Poles,  in  order  to  protect  the  minoritj  from 
further  yiolence  and  oppression  on  i^  port  of  the  majorily. 
The  Jesuits,  ever  fertile  in  ciuuizng  and  casuistry,  were  ckrer 
enough  to  have  the  following  equivocal  wends  introdnoed  into 
the  treaty :  ^'  They  shall  continue  to  ez^oy  ail  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  possessed  prffnons  to  the  Swedish 
war.**     This  furnished  the  French  with  an  opportunity  of 
interfering,  and  of  working  out  iiie  state  of  oppression  whicli 
ensued  from  the  year  1620  till  1654,  as  the  condition  whidi 
existed  before  the  war. 

The  Jesuits  succeeded,  in  17S6,  in  obtaming  a  formal  de- 
cree, whereby  disadents  of  whatever  kind  were  ex<duded 
from  all  offices  of  state.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  inte^  . 
ference  of  any  of  those  powers  who  had  become  guarantees 
to  the  peace  of  Oiiva,  they  passed  a  decree  at  the  same  time, 
that  any  s^peal  to  any  foreign  power  -whataomeT,  with  respeet 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  shoold  be  punished  as 
high  treason.  From  this  time  forward  intoxjd  disquiela 
never  ceased ;  but  in  the  year  1764  the  dissidents  far  the 
first  time  seriously  renewed  their  protestations  against  this 
injustice,  and,  without  any  solicitation  on  their  own  part, 
they  were  supported  not  only  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  but 
also  by  Denmark.  The  chancellor  Ms^d  his  nephew  attempted 
to  bring  their  fanatical  fellow-countrymen  to  reason,  aim  to 
induce  them  so  to  act  as  to  deprive  the  Bussians  and  Frns- 
sians  of  all  pretence  of  interfering.  The  FoHsh  diet,  how- 
ever, was  quite  iuaccesable  to  the  counsels  of  reason  or 
experience ;  every  question  among  them  was  settled  by  the 
sword.  The  Gziurtorinskis  submitted  a  proposition  in  favour 
of  the  dissidents  to  the  diet,  which  was  to  be  closed  on  tbe 
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10th  of  Becember,  1764,  but  tbe  proposal  gave  rise  to  « 
dreadful  iiprosr  in  the  assemU^.  The  secretaiy  was  eried 
down^  and  presented  ^m  reading  the  paper;  tbe  deputies 
even  thteateised  him  with  their  drawn  swords.  The  oonm- 
qaenoe  was,  iHa&t  a  violent  and  tumultuary  resolution  was 
passed,  which  was  precisely  of  such  a  character  as  was  best 
suited  for  iiie  promotion  of  the  Eussian  and  Prussiaa  policy. 
The  oppressive  constitutions  of  1717  and  1736  were  not  only 
renew^,  but  tiie  tribunals  were  ^ijoined  to  put  the  law  vigo- 
Toudj  in  execution  against  all  offenders. 

Tbas  hud  the  foundation  for  the  int^erenee  of  the  fbreign 
powezB,  if,  as  was  to  be  presumed,  the  diet  which  was  to  be 
held  in  the  year  1766  should  adhere  to  and  maintain  the 
resolution  which  had  been  passed  in  1764.  The  dissidents^ 
who  had  been  secretly  encooraged  in  their  ooorse,  appealed 
in  the  mean  time  to  the  poweis  which  had  guaranteed  iiie 
exercise  of  their  rights,  made  fiirthar  reprosentotions  respect* 
ing  their  eondition,  and  the  Susaians  assembled  a  new  anny 
on  ih»  frontiers.  Stanislaus  continued  to  'sink  deeper  and 
deeper ;  Catharine,  therefore,  sent  Saldem,  who  wi»  admirably 
suited  to  oo*openite  with  Bepnin,  and  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  k^  refinements  and  quirks  of  which  the  latter  was 
ignorant,  in  order  to  assist  Repnin  with  his  knowledge  and 
experience  in  Warsaw,  before  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen. 
The  two  together,  extorted  by  threats  a  promise  from  the 
goyemment  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the 
other  powers  <m  the  next  asaembhng  of  the  diet.  It  was, 
howeyer,  easy  to  foresee  that  the  goTemment  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  fulfil  this  promise ;  for  ti^  opponents  of  the  Osarto* 
rinskis,  and  especially  the  two  chiefs  of  Ihe  confederation 
whieh  was  formed  to  oppose  the  'election  of  Stanislaus,  were 
by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  king.  Radziyii  had  proceeded 
from  Turkey  to  Dresden,  and  there  met  with  a  very  favoTir- 
able  reo^rtion ;  Branicki  had  retuined  to  his  estates  in  Bia* 
lystock  without  eyen  haying  paid  his  respects  at  the  court. 

In  compliance  with  Saldem's  advice,  the  Russians,  by  a 
military  demonstration,  overawed  the  diet  which  was  sum- 
moned for  September,  1766,  even  before  it  met,  and  promotod 
the  great  cause  of  toleration,  as  it  was  called  in  the  whole 
of  ]^irope,  by  the  bayonets  of  20,000  Russians,  who  were 
■marched  into  f  oland.  The  other  powers  were  still  dissatisfied 
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with  the.  manner  in  which  Stanislaus'  election  had  been  ef- 
fected, and  had  no  ambassadors  in  Warsaw ;  king  Prederick 
allowed  Repnin,  aided  by  his  own  ambassador,  to  carry  out 
the  whole  plan,  to  which  he  was  fully  equal,  and  with  great 
caution  and  prudence  left  the  use  of  military  force,  as  well  as 
all  the  bullyuig  work,  to  the  Russians  alone. 

By  Eepnin's  orders,  some  of  the  colonels  belonging  to  the 
Russian  regiments  which  were  then  lym^  in  Poland  travelled 
over  the  whole  country,  waited  on  the  bishops,  and  threatened 
not  only  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  their  estates,  but  even  to 
carry  themselves  out  of  the  country  if,  in  the  approaching 
diet,  they  dared  to  make  any  complaints  of  the  stl^  of  the 
Russians  in  Poland,  or  the  unjustifiable  manner  m  which 
portions  of  territory  had  been  wrested  from  their  king- 
dom under  pretence  of  giving  uniformily  to  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  or  to  oppose  the  case  of  the  dissidents.  The  kins 
conducted  himself  miserably,  and  the  French,  whose  king  at 
that  time  pursued  a  secret  policy  which  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  his  ministers,  and  had  established  a  system  of 
espionage  and  bribery  which  was  different  and  sometimes 
opposed  to  theirs,  paid  an  opposition  in  Poland,  consisting  of 
persons  who  were  in  reality  no  better  than  the  Russian  party. 
Soltyk,  bishop  of  Cracow,  was  a  man  who  had  grown  grey  in 
intrigues,  and  now  supported  by  French  money,  he  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  full  of  fanaticism,  which  was  precisely  such  as 
might  have  been  desired  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  who 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  champions  of  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  employed  the  dumb  eloquence  of  the 
bayonet  to  promote  its  cause. 

The  diet  was  no  sooner  opened  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1766,  than  at  length  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ambassadors 
came  forward  officially  and  publicly,  and  first  demanded  the 
abolition  of  everything  which  had  been  done  by  the  Czarto- 
rinskis.  The  latter,  by  certain  changes  in  the  existing  consti- 
tution, had  introduced  some  order  into  the  government  and 
administration  of  this  unfortunate  kingdom,  and  were  desirous 
of  rendering  it  possible  to  adopt  resolutions  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  laws  and  the  progress  of  admi- 
nistration, which  should  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  could  not  be  prevented  oy  the  exercise  of  the  liherum 
veto.   The  dissolution  of  the  general  confederation  was  there-. 
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fore  the  chief  demand  of  tbe  powers,  and  this  was  incidentally 
aooompanied  with  the  security  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  dissidents.  In  order  to  make  head  against  the  powers, 
and  to  resist  their  threatening  demands,  the  Poles  woo  were 
in  collusion  with  France,  and  especially  Soltyk,  used  aH  the 
means  in  their  power  to  rouse  and  stimulate  the  fanaticism 
of  their  countiymen,  and  with  this  view  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  pope,  whose  nuncio  again  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  diet.  The  circumstance  of  the  pope's  in- 
terference compelled  the  English  and  Danish  amoassadors, 
although  against  their  inclination,  to  join  with  Eussia  and 
Prussia  at  least  on  one  point.  The  nuncio  made  a  speech  to* 
the  diet,  full  of  all  those  well-known  phrases  of  ecclesiastical 
unction  which  have  descended  from  the  middle  ages  and  were 
employed  by  the  curia  in  public  affairs ;  and  therein  he  for- 
mally protested  against  the  concession  of  those  rights  and 
priyfleges  to  the  heretics  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them 
bj  this  powers  at  the  peace  of  Oliva. 

Borne  unfortunately  gained  her  object  and  sealed  the  doom 
of  Poland ;  Soltyk's  party  proved  victorious.  The  diet,  which 
terminated  on  the  24th  of  December,  1766,  refused,  like  its 
predecessor,  all  concessions  to  the  dissidents.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  Poles  were  opposed  to  the  foreign  powers 
on  this  point,  they  heartily  agreed  with  them  respecting  the 
maintenance  of  anarchy  in  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Czartorinskis,  the  diet  restored 
everything  which  they  had  abolished  with  a  view  to  put  a 
check  to  anarchy,  at  least  in  some  points.  ^The  general  con- 
federation was  dissolved,  and  what  were  called  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  but  which  in  reality  were  scandalous  abuses,  were 
re-established.  The  Czartorinskis  only  succeeded  with  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  diet  not  to  re-establish  the  four 
great  dignities  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  abolished,  and 
to  retain  the  four  newly  instituted  colleges,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  king  was  to  obtain  a  nearer  connexion  with,  and  a  greater 
influence  over,  the  aflairs  of  the  state  than  had  been  enjoyed 
by  his  predecessors.  An  essential  improvement  was  mtro- 
duced  with  respect  to  the  most  unjust  and  mischievous  prin- 
ciple of  the  libervm  veto.  Complete  unanimity  was  stlM.  held 
necessary  in  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly ;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  in  future  a  majority  of  voices  should  be  de* 
cisive  in  all  the  provincial  assemblies. 
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Ib.  the  following  jear  Sussia  and  Prussta  opposed  tiu 
resQhKfckms  of  the  diet,  not  in  tbeir  owu  names,  but  a»  aJtbes 
of  the  numerous  conjfederatkkn  of  Poles  who  had  been  won 
OTer  to  their  cause,  and  as  guarantees  for  tiw  demands  of  the 
dissidents^  The  latter,  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  dkaim  the 
right  of  mairntaining  their  cause  bj  force  of  aasns,  had  also 
recoorse  to  ecMofbderations^  although^  profi^r  speaking,  this 
name  was  only  eonceded  to  the  asseeiatkxns  of  the  neldes,.  bmt 
few  of  whom  belonged  to  tke  party  of  the  dissidents.  Two 
confedexafeions  of  £ssidents  were  focmed  by  Mareh,  1767, 
one  of  which  was  under  Bussian  protection  said  had  its 
•h^ad-qoarters  at  Gluch  in  Lithuania,  and  the  other  mider 
Prussian,  at  Thorn  in  Polish  Prussk.  Tks  former  entered  into 
a  union,  with  the  duke  of  Gourland,  and  br  a  specsal  act  of 
aceessioD  the  latter  was  joined  by  the  citiesc^  Thoriii,  ELbing, 
and  Dantzig.  The  number  of  Catholics  who  united  in.  ood- 
federations  against  the  resolutions  of  the  diet,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  dissidents,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  Poland 
eontinuted  to  be  in  a  condition  in  which  rights  were  oiily 
mamtained  or  pretensions  justified  by  the  law  of  the  strongest. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  twenty ffofur  such  confede- 
rations were  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  law,,  and  in 
May  their  number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  ;  the  declared  object  of  them  all  was  the  same — hy  the 
aid  of  the  Bussiana  and  Prussians  to  abolish  all  those  iaasti- 
tutions  whidi  the  Czartorinakis  had  introduced  in  order  to 
give  the  government  some  influence  and  power. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  Bussiana  had  continued  to  pour  new 
troops  into  the  country,  and  made  a  pubHc  dedaration  that 
they  would  treat  all  wno  opposed  them  as  enemies ;  but  they 
had  need  of  a  Catholic  to  act  itn  favour  of  their  coiifederations 
of  dissidents,  one  around  whom  his  fellow-believers  miglrfe 
rally,  and  who  should  be  also  of  such  distinguished  rank  as 
to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  dignity  of  the  long  and  the  ex- 
alted position  of  the  Czartorinskis.  Branieki  wished  to  re- 
main ^uiet ;  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  Badzhril,  who  lad 
been  judicially  condemned  in  Poland,  but  whose  restora- 
tion was  eagerly  desired  by  his  Lithuanians.  He  was  at  that 
time  Still  residmg  in  Dresden ;  the  Bussians  caused  a  hint  to 
be  given  him,  which  he  the  more  readily  took,  as  he  longed  to 
revenge  hdmself  upon  the  government  party,  who,  accor dii^ 
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to  ate  iaerms  of  the  sentenee  prosicnmeed  upoo  Uia^  had 
laid  wflflte  hia  estafces  and  destroyed  his  eastles.  He  imme- 
distdj  {»*o€eeded  to  Dantzig,  and  thence  under  a  guard  of 
€o8S«^  to  Wilna.  The  imiTersat  confoBion  in  Pohmd  bow 
jforniahed  the  Basnans  and  Pmsaians  with  the  desired  pre- 
texux  for  entering  anew,  on  the  23^d  of  Apnl,  1767,  into  a 
secret  treaty^  eoneliided  appar^itlj  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
lights  and  maintain  the  caose  of  the  dissidents,  hut  the 
secret  articles  of  which  had  a  verj  different  ohjeet  Siania« 
laus  waa  now  coorpletely  forsaken  in  "Warsaw,  for  everybody 
1>elonged  to  the  one  confederation  or  the  other.  In  this 
W9J  the  times  of  ancient  barbarism  were  brought  back 
into  Poland  by  the  philosc^hical  king  of  Prussia  and  by 
Catharine  II.,  who  devoted  so  much  of  her  thoughte  to 
legislation,  azid  was  so  azaiona  about  the  education  and 
trainiag  of  her  grandscm,  that  she  herself  composed  some 
afleetii^  pieces  for  this  purpose ;  and  this  barbarism  waa 
introduoed  because  the  savage  Poles  were  not  disposed  to 
salmiit  to  be  trained  and  mi^  tolerant  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  sword.  The  Poles  who  were  struggling  for  their 
fireedom  were  nu)reover  nothing  better  than  their  brethren 
vdio  were  sold  to  the  Eussians,  aa  they  showed  by  the  re- 
▼olting  emelties  they  committed  in  and  after  the  bloody 
ei^gement  which  was  fought  between  th^n  and  the  dissi- 
dents  in  May  at  Kalisch. 

Sadzivil  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lithua- 
nian  confederacy,  the  aged  Branieki  soon  afterwards  gave  in 
Ida  adhesion^  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  a  general  assembly  was 
held  at  Badom,  in  order  to  form  a  genial  confederation,  bv 
whiehy  according  to  the  law  of  the  Polish  constitution,  which 
properly  speaking  was  no  constitution,  the  king  and  every 
species  of  government  were  in  some  measure  »ispended«* 

*  According  to  the  usageg  of  tke  extraordinary  constitution  of 
Poland,  when  a  general  confederation  was  formed  to  which  the  king 
did  not  accede,  his  power  was  absolutely  null  as  long  as  the  confedera. 
tion  was  in  existence ;  the  chief  of  the  confederation  was  a  dictator. 
Sach  an  assodatioa  was  no  sooner  established  than  all  the  authorities 
and  courts  of  law  ceased  to  exercise  their  functions^  and  the  whcde 
republic  was  subject  to  the  confederated  nobility.  The  king,  the  high 
officers  of  state  and  of  the  law,  became  responsible  to  them,  and  who- 
eyer  failed  to  take  part  in  such  a  general  confederation,  forfeited  his 
estates  and  all  the  priyileg^es  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  nobleman. 
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The  Catholics  who  joined  the  confederation  of  Eadom  weiae 
shameftdly  deceived ;  for  being  shut  up  and  threatened  by 
Bussian  troops,  they  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  a  general 
confederation  in  favour  of  the  dissidents,  vdth  whom  they  bad 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  make  common  cause.  Branicki 
therefore  no  sooner  became  aware  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Eussians,  than  he  gave  up  his  journey  to  "Warsaw, 
and  sought  to  withdraw  from  these  suspicious  transactions ; 
EadzivU,  on  the  contrary,  suflfered  himself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  the  Eussians,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general 
confederation,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance  received 
in  October  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  wear  in  presence  of  his  coimtrymen.  When  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  general  confederation  was  removed 
from  Eadom  to  Warsaw,  Eadzivil  too  perceived  that  he  as 
well  as  the  king  was  betrayed,  aiid  that  both  were  in  fact  in 
some  measure  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Eussians ;  he 
was  nevertheless  compelled,  contrary  to  his  wish,  to  cause 
the  union  of  the  dissidents  with  his  general  confederation  to 
be  proclaimed  in  Warsaw  on  the  15th  of  September.  For 
this  service  it  was  that  he  received  the  Eussian  decoration  on 
the  1st  of  October,  on  the  5th  of  which  month  the  diet  was 
to  be  opened.  Radzivil,  however,  tried  to  put  off  this  decisive 
sitting  till  the  12th,  in  hopes  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
should  find  means  to  terrify  Soltyk  and  his  fanatical  and 
clamorous  adherents.  Eepnin,  however,  declared  peremp- 
torily, that  every  one  who  did  not  unconditionally  acquiesce 
in  the  demands  which  he  preferred  through  Radzivil,  should 
be  carried  off  by  his  Russians,  even  from  the  midst  of  Warsaw 
itself,  and  transported  to  Siberia.  Such  was  the  despotic 
manner  in  which  he  governed  in  Warsaw.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  papal  nuncio  again  ,  appeared  on  the  stage,  aided 
and  supported  by  Soltyk,  who,  like  many  people  of  his  stamp 
in  our  own  days,  wished  for  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  how- 
ever little  in  other  respects  he  had  anything  of  a  martyr  in 
him. 

The  whole  party  to  which  Soltyk  belonged,  in  the  most 
vehement,  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  in  the  most 
incautious  manner,  rejected  the  proposal  which  was  made  on 
the  12th  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Russians,  by 
whose  troops  the  assembly  was  surrounded ;  and  it  was  only 
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with  great  difficulty  that  the  assembly  agreed  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  again  brought  forward  and  discussed  on  the 
16th.  In  the  mean  time,  Repnin  was  to  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  most  obstiuate  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party- 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  terror 
into  the  remainder.  John  Andrew  Zaluski,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Kief,  was  among  the  leaders  of  the  fanatical  and 
anti-Russian  patriotic  party,  which  had  combined  to  raise  a 
determiaed  and  violent  opposition  to  the  measures  proposed 
on  the  12th.  Zaluski  was  referendary  of  the  kingdom,  and 
has  entitled  himself  to  immortal  honour  from  his  country  on 
account  of  his  learned  historical  investigations,  but  still  more 
by  having  applied  his  great  wealth  for  the  collection  of  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  including  20,000  in  the  Polish 
language,  which  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
"Warsaw  in  1747,  and  finally  destroyed  by  Suvarofs  Cos- 
sacks m  1706.  This  celebrated  man  had  now  for  twenty 
years  applied  all  the  vast  acquirements  of  his  learning, 
and  all  the  influence  of  his  patriotism,  to  the  support  of  the 
Jesuitical  party,  and  in  opposition  to  the  demands  and 
spirit  of  the  age ;  all  argument  and  reasoning  with  such  a 
man  was  useless  and  vain ;  and  so  thought  Repnin.  Zaluski 
was  a  sincere  and  honest  fanatic,  and  besides  him  in  this  case, 
Krasinski,  bishop  of  ICaminiec,  Soltyk,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who 
was  supported  by  the  French,  and  the  two  Rzewuskys,  the 
one  waiwode  of  Cracow,  and  the  other  starost  of  Dolina,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  anti-Russian 
party.  Repnin,  without  any  feeling  of  respect  or  shame, 
caused  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  Krasinski,  who 
escaped,  to  be  seized  in  the  residence  of  their  kiag,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  body  of  the*  nobility,  so  proud  of 
their  freedom,  to  be  carried  off  out  of  their  country,  and 
detained  as  prisoners  in  East  Russia.  There  is,  however, 
something  still  more  remarkable  in  reference  to  the  principles 
which  hold  good  in  Russia,  and  on  which  Repnin  acted  in 
Poland,  than  even  this  act  of  brutal  violence  upon  free  men ; 
and  that  is,  a  letter  which  Repnin  wrote  to  the  general  con- 
federation, in  which  he  expounds  what,  according  to  him,  was 
the  true  rule  by  which  their  conduct  should  be  regulated. 
"We  give  this  curious  document  in  his  own  words.* 

*  The  declaration  of  prince  Bepnin,  delivered  to  the  confederated 
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From  this  moment  Bepmn  ruled  openlj  in  Wasamw :  he 
and  hia  Ruaaans  sold  or  made  presents  of  all  pnblk  offiees 
and  EyingB  in  Poland,  wbilst  Stanifllaus  Auguatua  amnaed 
himaeK  with  the  mere  tinsel  of  his  kinglj  office^  which  con- 
tributed to  make  him  still  more  cootesxplibile  than  before, 
At  the  very  time  in  whsdi  the  moi^  impoirtant  interests  of 
the  nation  wereat  st^e,  he  sought  honour  and  delight  in  the 
practice  and  observaaee  of  the  most  miseiBble  coortfy  acts 
and  ceremK>]!ues.  The  Russianfl  formed  a  per&cilj  eonreet 
jttdgmemft  of  the  king  and  his  un^ ;  their  beharriour  was 
xaeaa  and  contemptible  in  the  foiurth  solemn  meeting  of  the 
diet,  held  on;  the  16th  of  October,  in  which  the  case  of  the 
dissidents  was  to  be  finaDj  decided ;  Radziidl  also  plajed  a 
most  singular  part.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  means 
of  terror  which  had  been  emplojed,  and  because  he  durst  not 
vulture  to  be  openlj  fftvourable  to  Russia,,  be  found  himadf 
unable  to  cany  through  anj  satisfactory  measures  in  the 
stormy  and  ragbag  asseanbly  of  the  16th^  but  on  the  17th  he 
found  ways  and  means  of  success.  The  diet  in  the  mean,  time 
appointed  a  committee,  who  were  authorised  with  fuU  powers 
to  lay  down  the  main  principles  of  a  law  or  laws  fayourabk 

estotesy  was  as  follows:— ^* Friends  and  allies  of  the  conflederated  re- 
public, the  troops  of  her  imperial  majesty,  mj  sovereign,  hare  arrested 
the  bishop  of  Cracow,  the  bishop  of  Eief,  the  starost  of  Dolina,  &a,  for 
having  failed,  by  their  conduct,  in  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  (figmty 
of  her  inp^fial  migesty;  and  hafving  aittacked  the  purity  of  her  wise, 
disinterested,  sad  amicable  intentions  in  favour  of  the  repohlie.  The 
illustrious  general  confederation  of  the  republic,,  of  the  crown,  and  of 
Lithuania,  being  under  the  protection  of  her  imperitd  mi^esty,  the 
undersigned  notifies  this  to  that  assembly,  with  positive  and  solemn 
assurances  of  the  continuance  of  her  high  protection,  and  of  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  her  impezial  majesty  to  tlie  general  eoi^Bdaation 
united  for  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  laws  and  liberties,  with  redress 
of  all  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  government  contrary  to  the 
Amdamental  laws  of  the  empire.  Her  majesty  is  only  desirous  of  the 
welfare  of  the  republic,  and  will  not  discontinue  to  grant  it  her  assist- 
ance towards  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  end  (without  any  interest 
or  peeuniaiy  consideraticMi),  wishing  for  no  other  recompense  than  the 
safety,  the  happiness,,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Polish  nation;  according 
to  what  has  been  already  clearly  expressed  in  the  declarations  of  her 
imperial  majesty,  which  guarantee  to  the  republic  its  actual  posses- 
sions, as  well  as  its  laws,  its  form  of  government,  and  the  prerogatires 
of  each  individual.    Done  at  Warsaw,  the  14th  of  October,  1767. 

(Signed)        "Nicholas  Paince  Rbpnin." 
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to  the  disaideiitBy  wbkk  were  afk«rwardfl  to  be  laid  before  a 
plenum  m  a  Bew  sittiBg  after  an  adjoununeiLt  of  some  weeks, 
and  to  be  by  them  fully  eoskfirmed. 

Tbis  commHtee,  wbich  at  first  consisted  of  fourteeii,  was 
aftecwards  inareaaed  to  sxxteeii  members;  it  bad  not  even 
tbe  appearance  of  freedoiQ.  in  its  diaeosaaosia  and  decisions, 
fenr  it  was  bold  alfc^natelj  in  the  bouse  of  tke  pnmafee  and  in 
tbai  of  tbe  Russian  ambassadc»r.  It  was  necessarj  for  four- 
teesi  members  to  be  |»resent,  among  wbom  aU  resolutions 
w&e  deeided  by  a  majority  of  Totes.  Tbe  committee  was 
attended  by  9ev&x  deputies  from  tbe  body  of  dissidents,  and 
by  tbe  Prussiaoft,  Englisb,  azkd  Danisb  ambassadors.  £ep- 
Wk,  in  tbe  tooe  of  a  dictator,  prescribed  every  resolution 
wloeb  tbe  committee  was  to  adopt ;  and  tbese  affected  not 
only  tbe  ease  of  tbe  dissidesits^but  especially  tbe  re-estaUisb* 
ment  c^  all  tbose  abuses  wbidL  in  ktter  times  bad  been 
abolifi^d  with  a  view  to  introduce  and  maintain  order,  at 
least  in.  somoe  dBpartments  of  tbe  goT^mment.  The  consul- 
tationA  of  the  committee  furmsbed  a  mekncboly  spectacle, 
&^  the  ydaement  and  free-minded  Poles  were  sometimes 
eager  to  express  their  opinions,  which,  howevefy  Bepnin 
would  not  allow.  No  one  was  at  liberty  even  to  quote  tbe 
well-known  and  publicly  expressed  opimcms  of  the  empress 
of  Bussia  as  bis  own.  If  any  attempted  to  do  so,  Eepnin 
eommanded  alienee,  a2kd  said,  "  It  is  my  <^ce  alone  to  explain 
tbe  true  sense  of  any  declarations  of  the  empress ;  here  I 
sujfl^  neither  reasoning  nor  objections,  but  require  absolute 
sabaussion  to  her  will.''  It  will  excite  do  surprise,  that  in 
this  fashion,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  the  committee  was 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  general  assembly  a  scheme  which 
was  based  loroon.  the  most  liberal  dispositions  towards  the 
dissid^Eits.  This  act  of  toleration,  wbich  was  passed  by  the 
committee  on  tbe  19tb  of  November,  1767,  was  greeted  with 
loud  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  of  JEurope,  and  the 
theatrieal  scene  whi<£  was  exhibited  at  its  signing  was  a 
presage  of  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Poland  and  its 
mcorporation  with  the  Bussian  empire.  The  Eassian  troops 
vere  under  arms  and  completely  surrounded  the  meeting, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  one  of  tfe  large  sabons  of  Repnin's 
house ;  there  hxmg  the  portrait  of  the  empress,  and  und^ 
that  portrait  the  resolution  of  the  committee  was  signed. 
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According  to  the  terms  of  this  special  act,  the  diet  was 
freely  to  grant  all  those  privileges  to  the  dUssidents  which 
were  enjoyed  by  other  Poles,  and  they  were  to  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  all  public  offices,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
king,  which  was  to  be  bestowed  exclusively  upon  persons  who 
were  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith. 

The  committee  having  brought  their  consultations  respect- 
ing this  special  act  in  favour  of  the  dissidents  to  a  conclusion, 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  those  points  which  Russia  and 
rrussia  wished  to  establish  in  favour  of  anarchy  and  its  con- 
tinuing influence.  *  By  means  of  this  plenipotentiary  com- 
mittee of  the  estates,  the  Polish  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration were  to  be  settled  in  the  shortest  way,  in  a  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  Russians  ;  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  committee,  at  Eepnin's  dictation,  were  afterwards  to 
be  laid  before  a  Ml  assembly  of  the  diet,  and  by  it  to  be 
summarily  accepted.  The  most  scandalous  thing  for  the 
nation,  its  king,  Radzivil,  and  all  those  haughty  magnates 
who  dazzled  the  people  by  their  splendour,  was,  that  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  enriched  out  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  who  were  fleeced  by  the  confederation  and  the  Rus- 
sians.* 

The  wisest  thing  the  Poles  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances was  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Russians,  and 
await  the  impending  war  with  Turkey,  in  order  again  to 

*  The  proposal  to  compensate  each  of  the  three  grand  marshals  of 
the  two  confederations  for  the  expenses  to  which  they  had  been  put  in 
order  to  maintam  the  dignity  of  their  offic^  by  a  present  of  100,000 
florins,  was,  it  is  true,  declined  by  these  nobles  in  magnanimous  speeches; 
but  still  worse  than  this  happened:  colonels  Carr  and  Igelstrom,  who 
had  carried  all  Bepnin's  plans  of  injustice  and  violence  into  execution, 
and  were  the  instruments  of  all  the  measures  by  which  the  diet  was 
compelled  to  adopt  the  prescribed  resolutions,  received  estates,  and  were 
incorporated  into  the  Polish  nobility  without  any  inquiries  beingin- 
stituted  as  to  their  noble  descent.  A  sum  of  1,500,000  florins  was 
YOted  to  the  king  as  a  yearly  income.  Hadziyil  received  the  sum  of 
600,000  florins  a  year  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses  and  for  tl^ 
3,000,000  which  the  republic  was  indebted  to  his  family;  the  sum  of 
120,000  florins  which  the  high  treasurer  had  drawn  was  increased  to 
200,000  florins;  and  the  high  treasurer  of  Lithuania  also  received  an 
addition  to  his  income  of  40,000.  Count  Fleming,  the  bishop  of  Vilda, 
and  others,  received  proportionate  sums  ;  and  the  two  princes  of 
Saxony  an  appanage  of  12,000  Polish  ducats. 
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overthrow  everything.  Russia  was  in  fact  so  certain  of 
accomplishing  her  ends,  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
protestations  which  were  made  against  what  was  going  for- 
ward in  Warsaw,  and  in  contempt  of  the  armed  confedera- 
tions which  were  on  foot  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  she 
suffered  a  portion  of  her  troops  to  be  withdrawn,  because  the 
diet  had  agreed  to  all  her  demands.  The  sittings  of  that 
body  were  drawing  to  a  close  ;  it  had  adopted  all  the  proposals 
of  the  committee,  recognised  the  rights  of  the  dissidents,  re- 
established the  old  constitution  and  all  its  abuses,  and  also, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1768,  sanctioned  the  treaty  by 
virtue  of  which  Poland  was  for  ever  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Russia.  This  took  place  by  means  of  what  was 
called  the  friendly  agreement  with  Russia,  by  virtue  of  which 
that  power  was  recognised  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  justified  in  interfering  with  all  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  neither  tne  diets  of  the 
provinces  nor  those  of  the  kingdom  could  come  to  any  binding 
resolution  without  the  sanction  of  Russia.  This  last  deter- 
mination roused  the  spirit  of  the  patriots,  and  made  an  easy 
game  for  the  fanatics  who  formed  th"©  confederation  of  Barr. 
Krasinski  had  first  excited  the  most  ardent  among  the 
Catholics  to  resist  the  extension  of  new  rights  to  the  dissi- 
dents ;  and  then  Pulawski  and  Potocki  united  these  malcon- 
tents into  a  new  confederation  opposed  t^  the  general  con- 
federation of  the  diet. 

The  government  ia  "Warsaw,  wholly  dependent  as  it  was 
on  Eepnin,  could  calculate  on  the  Russians  alone  for  sup- 
port. Even  the  Polish  diet  formally  solicited  their  aid, 
at  the  end  of  March,  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  con- 
federates, who  were  designated  as  rebels.  This  step  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  at  length  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortress  of  Barr,  the  town  having 
been  already  long  in  their  power.  In  compliance  with  this 
demand  a  new  Russian  army  under  Soltikof  advanced  into 
Poland.  The  Poles  were  always  defeated  in  serious  engage- 
ments, and  the  Russians  avenged  their  guerilla  warfare  by 
devastation,  burning,  and  murder. 

It  was  about  this  tihie  (in  1767)  that  Catharine  signed,  in 
the  name  of  her  son  Paul,  a  treaty,  with  Christian  VII., 
which  was  ratified  on  the  young  grand-duke,  heir  to  Hd- 
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stein-Oottoip,  attaining  bis  maj<Mrity,  Ifit  of  July,  1773.  By 
virtue  of  this  act,  against  which  Sweden  Taimy  pTotested, 
Paul  ceded  to  the  royal  &mily  of  Denmark  all  his  rights  to 
the  duchy  of  Holstein-Gottorp  and  to  Schleswig,  in  exdiange 
for  Oldenburg  and  DelmeQlKH*st,  which  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  immediately  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  governed  for  the 
space  of  three  days;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  Catha- 
rine's son  gave  the  new  duchy  to  his  relative,  Frederick 
AugustiiB,  prince-bishop  of  Liibeck,  head  of  the  house  of 
Holstein-Eutin,  a  younger  branch  of  his  own  ISuiiily. 


CHAPTBEXLI. 

WAE   WITH   TUBEBT. 

PoTOOKi,  generalissimo  of  the  confederation  of  Barr,  waa 
unable  to  make  head  against  his  opponents;  in  May, 
1768,  he  was  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Turkish  territory  beyond  the  Dniestr.  This 
occurred  at  the  time  in  which  the  comte  de  Yergennes,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Trench  diplomatists,  filled  the  pcNst  of 
minister  in  Constantinople,  and  by  Choiseul's  command  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  encouraging  and  urging  the  Turks  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Poles. 

The  Turks  had  long  observed  with  great  jealoasy  that  the 
Poles  were  more  and  more  driven  upon  their  territories,  and 
that  one  place  after  auother  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the 

Eursning  Bussians ;  and  when  at  last,  in  June,  1768,  the 
itter  took  possession  of  Biala  and  Sulatch,  the  Turks  de- 
clared to  the  Prussian  minister  their  determination  to  render 
assistance  to  the  oppressed  Poles  and  summon  the  Tatars  to 
arms.  The  Eussians  now  seeing  that  a  war  with  Turkey 
was  unavoidable,  were  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the  Polish  war 
before  a  new  one  should  begin.  They  sent  considerable 
reinfor<;ements  to  their  army  in  Poland,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  reduction  of  Barr  and  Cracow,  the  two  bulwarks  of 
the  confederation,  at  any  cost,  and  without  r^ard  to  the 
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loBs  of  men.  Barr  wob  taken  by  storm  at  Utie  end  of  JxHj^ 
liOOO.Folefl  w&te  cut  down,  and  the  treasmes  wfaieh  had  been 
brought  &ora  a  distanee  into  this  place  of  seooritf  were 
plundered.  Both  Krasinski  and  Potoc^  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape.  Thej  at  first  tock  refuge  in  Molnle^  but 
inunediatdij  afterwards  found  it  adyisable  to  aedk  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Turks  in  Khotdmu.  Many  of  the  seattered 
Pedes  followed  Ht^e  example  of  their  leaders  and  aauembl^d  in 
MddffTia,  espedally  in  that  part  of  it  whidi  lay  near  the 
Foiyi  tentiers,  aaid  was  under  the  dominion  of  dbe  khan  of 
the  Tatars.  The  small  town  of  Balta  was  situated  in  this 
district,  which  on  iAke  one  side  touched  on  Bessarabia,  and 
on  the  other  waa  separated  fiom  the  Ukraine  only  by  a  small 
brook.  The  destruction  of  this  little  town  first  gave  oocasion 
to  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  to  the  &U  of  ihe 
Tatar  power. 

The  Tatar  coanxfflnder  in  Balta  not  only  received  the  fugi- 
tive Poles  into  the  town,  but  sufiered  tiiem,  after  the  Tatar 
fashion,  to  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  Polish  tern* 
tory.  Colonel  Weissmann  cut  down  these  confederated 
Poles  by  hundreds  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them,  fol- 
lowed ijiem  across  the  Tnridsh  frontiers,  conquered  and 
plundered  the  small  town  of  Balta,  and  laid  it  in  ashes.  The 
news  of  i^is  daring  Tiohition  having  reached  Constantinople 
on  the  I3-14th  of  July,  1768,  the  mufti  at  length  granted 
ihe  eeciesiastical  sanction  (fetwah)  for  the  commencement  of 
war,  which  had  been  long  sought  from  him  in  vain;  the 
grand  viider  was  removed  from  his  office,  and  orders  were 
issued  to  the  Tatar  khan.  The  miserable  Tnrkish  govern- 
ment, however,  allowed  six  wedks  to  elapse  brfore  the  war 
was  actually  begun ;  and  the  Bussians  availed  themselves  of 
t^e  interval  to  i^uee  Cracow,  where  indeed  ihej  met  with  a 
more  determined  resistance  than  before  Barr.  The  Poles 
now  continued  to  carry  on  a  war  of  devastaticMi  and  murder 
with  the  Bussians  and  with  their  countrymen  who  adhered 
to  the  government,  so  that  this  miserable  country  was  wasted 
in  all  directions  by  fire  and  sword,  and  cruelties  of  the  most 
shocking  desmption  were  practised  by  the  Bussians,  to 
whom  the  confederates  were  unable  to  offer  any  opposition  in 
i^  field.    At  length  the  Turks  appeared  on  the  stage. 

They  had  given  the  B^isdaoB  time  enough  to  prepare  for 
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the  war,  for  they  delayed  their  declaration  from  July  till 
October :  they  ciedculated  particularly  upon  the  services  of 
the  Nogai  Tatars,  whose  khan,  however,  the  Turks  distrusted ; 
he  was  therefore  deposed,  and  Krimgerai,  an  able  ^neral 
whom  the  Eussians  both  feared  and  hated,  was  named  in  his 
stead.  Meanwhile  hostilities  had  begun  long  before  the 
actual  declarations  of  war,  and  hordes  of  Tatars  had  carried 
away  thousands  of  the  colonists  of  New  Servia  before  they 
were  driven  back  into  their  steppes  (in  January,  1769)  by 
the  Eussians  under  Isakof.  In  this  year  the  Eussians  set 
on  foot  three  armies;  the  one  in  Podolia  under  prince 
Alexander  Ghillitzin  was  to  take  Khotchim,  and  then  occupy 
Moldavia :  this  general,  however,  was  unequal  to  the  task. 
The  second,  under  Peter  Eomantzof,  was  to  cover  and  pro- 
tect the  frontiers  of  Eussia  between  the  Dniepr  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tatars,  and  to  recover 
the  foirtresses  of  Azof  and  Taganrok,  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  The  third,  under 
general  Weissmann,  was  destined  to  act  against  the  Poles ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  other  Poles  who 
were  now  quiet  from  joining  their  countrymen  in  arms, 
Eepnin  was  recalled  from  Warsaw,  and  Volkonsky,  a  man  of 
milder  character,  was  sent  thither  in  his  stead.  The  Turkish 
army  advanced  with  great  boasting,  and  accompanied  by 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people;  but  it  was  far  more 
destructive  to  Moldavia  and  Vallachia  than  dangerous  to 
the  enemy.  GalLitzin's  failure,  therefore,  in  his  first  attack 
upon  Khotchim  must  be  attributed,  not  to  his  opponents,  but 
to  his  own  incapacilr ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  (1769) 
he  was  again  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  the  Dniestr. 

The  only  able  man  among  the  Turks  and  Tatars  was 
Krimgerai,  the  new  khan ;  but  he  died  suddenly,  just  as  the 
Turkish  army  was  advancing  which  he  was  to  join.  The 
grand  vizier  was  no  better  a  general  than  Gallitzm,  but  he 
knew  his  deficiency  and  the  nature  of  his  army,  and  therefore 
avoided  the  risks  of  a  battle.  In  other  respects,  he  left  the 
whole  direction  of  the  army  to  Chalil  Pasha,  seraskier  of 
Eumelia  and  Khotchim,  and  to  Moldavandji  Pasha,  a  man  of 
foolhardy  impetuosity.  GFallitzin  drew  together  large  rein- 
forcements in  Podolia,  and  padsed  the  Dniestr  a  second  time 
in  the  same  year,  1769.    He  closely  blockaded  Khotchim,  and 
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many  bloody  sUrmislies  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood, 
in  these  the  Eussians  were  almost  always  victorious,  but 
the  grand  vizier  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  regular  battle.  In 
consequence  of  this  harassing  warfare,  Gallitzin,  after  having 
lost  great  numbers  of  his  troops,  notwithstanding  his  victo- 
ries, was  again  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Danube. 

This  campaign  was  equally  inglorious  and  hurtful  to  the 
Turks  and  the  Eussians,  and  both  the  ^rand  vizier  and  Ghd- 
litzin  were  removed  from  their  respective  commands ;  their 
fates,  however,  were  very  different.  Q-allitzin  was  created  a 
field-marshal,  because,  a  few  days  before  his  departure  from 
the  army,  WeissmAun,  one  of  his  subordinate  generals,  had 
achieved  some  splendid  successes,  after  he  himself  had  lost  a 
whole  year  in  marching  to  and  fro,  and  sacrificed  20,000  men 
to  no  purpose ;  the  grand  vizier,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
he  had  wisely  spared  his  people,  and  gained  greater  advantages 
by  his  delays  than  he  could  nave  secured  bj^  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, was  beheaded  in  Adrianople  immediately  after  h£  de- 
position.   Moldavandji  Pasha  succeeded  him  as  grand  vizier. 

Eomantzof  appeared  on  the  27th  of  September  to  relieve 
Oallitzin  of  his  command,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  fortune  of  war  had  already  decided  in  favour  of  the  Eus- 
sians. The  new  vizier  had  most  inconsiderately  followed  the 
Eussians  across  the  Dniestr,  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  general  "Weissmann.  This  able  commander  allowed 
one  division  of  the  Turkish  army  after  another  to  cross  the 
river  without  molestation ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  further  bank  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
Their  bridge  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  the  stream, 
and  Weissmann  having  defeated  the  enemy  in  two  pitched 
battles,  destroyed  30,000  of  them  in  a  series  of  engage- 
laments,  which  were  always  favourable  to  the  Eussians. 
A  still  greater  number,  particularly  of  Asiatics,  forsook 
their  colours  in  autumn,  according  to  the  Turkish  cus- 
tom, and  retired  to  their  homes  for  the  winter.  The 
Eussians  pursued  the  fugitives  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
river,  and  were  astonished  beyond  measure  as  they  ap- 
proached Khotchim  to  find  that  the  whole  garrison  of  this 
•  important  fortress  had  been  seized  with  a  panic  and  fied, 
and  that  on  the  20th  of  September  they  were  suffered  to 
march  in  and  take  possession  without  the  slightest  opposi- 
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tion*  Tida  occurred  seven  cbjs  before  GbUiilzisi  sarrend^Eei 
his  command  into  the  hands  of  Bomantzof.  Soen  afterwardi 
Ghalil  Easha^  who  had  been  remored  hr  the  late  Tiaier  on 
aceount  of  his  incapacity,  was  nominated  iimtead  of  M<dda- 
yandji,  who  had  only  retained  his  exalted  aitiUKtion  £Dr  &m 
months. 

Eomontzof  remained  with  the  xiain  body  of  the  troops 
bdiind  the  Dmestr,  and  despatdaed  separate  diTiatona  into 
Moldavia  and  Yallachia^  to  take  possessMni  d  the  capitals 
and  fortresses  of  these  proTznces.  Belbee  the  end  of  tbe 
Tear  1709  both  Yassy  and  Bndiaresi  w^re  oeenpied,  and  the 
liospodar  caxried  aairay  captive.  Gokoiel  Fabrician,  with 
1500  men,  stonDoed  batteries  defended  by  10,000  to  15,000 
Tnrkv,  and  took  the  fortress  of  GaOatdk  on  the  Pruth.  This 
&at  was  BO  astonishing,  that  the  empess  imnediately  re- 
warded tlie  eciionelwith  tfaetnew  ordar  ocSt.GeQigev.and  added, 
that  sihe  and  tbe  colond  were  as  yet  the  only  pefsons  who 
had  worn  it,  Bndhi  was  not  destroyed  tiQl  the  commoaee- 
mcstt  of  the  following  year.  Faoun  was.  kss  Sortimate,  for  he 
had  made  an  imsuecessfiil  attempt  to  reduce  Bender  before 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  Ukraine. 

In  the  following  year  (1770),  Sftoiein  had  ahreack  finished 
a  campaign  before  Bomantaof  commenced  his  in  Imiy.  The 
grand  vixicv  had  made  his  appearance  on  i^  Dainabe  in 
winter,  and  sent  divisiona  of  his  army  into  MoidaJia  and 
Yallaehia,  bnt  Stoffeln  gained  several  vietories  over  him  in 
the  £dki,  whereupon  the  Turks  retired,  *  The  Bossiana  fo]> 
lowed  them,  burnt  down  the  towns  of  G^iurgevo  and  Ekraila^ 
bat  were  vnable  to  reduce  tbe  fovtEess  of  the  latter,  and  re> 
tamed  to  Bnchareet  on  the  27th  of  Eebmary.  Bomantzol 
at  length  crossed  the  Dniestr  in  May,  ini  order  to  naareh 
upon  the  Pmth,  whiBst  PSunn  sent  one  division  of  his  9rmj% 
against  Bender,  and  a  second  against  Otachakoi  Whilst  tb!e 
flnmd  visier  still  delayed  on  the  fajrthar  side^  of  the  Dannbe, 
Bomantzof  directed  ins  forces,  in  the  fbst  iBstance,  against 
the  new  Tatar  khan,  who  htki  advanced  to  the-  Bruth  at  tbe 
head  o^  a  combined  army  of  Turka  and  Tafcarai  At  this  time 
there  were  two  genends  of  division  in  theXnasiatt  army  who 
had  alttdied  saiBtary  tactics  in  the  seven  years'  war:  Bo- , 
mantaof  had  conducted  the  si^e  of  Colberg,  and  Beppin  liad 
servedunder  thelbrendi  en  the  Bhine;  thotiurd  divvdon  was 
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QgwiTBarTftffd  by  ike  abfe  gemgraH  Baoaey.  He  was  the  man  wlKy, 
without  ]o9S  or  ahsoat  trouble,  took  tiie  khan's:  earap  by  stomi 
on  the  17th  of  Jvlj^  on  the  baonks  of  the  Laxga  or  Km^m. 
The  Turks  and  Tadais  fied  on  this  occaedon  with  such  pnreci^ 
pitation^  that  searc^  a  smg^eizwawasi  taken,  praemer;  and 
Bauer,  at  the  head  of  the  greaai&r  compel]^  which  foimed 
thjcr  body-guard  of  the  connBander-itt-ehie^  with  flying  eokurs' 
entered  &e  immense  silken  tent  of  the  khsEn,  which  was 
covered  with  embrndery  in  silver  and  gold.  The  yietont  did 
not  lose  A  handled  men,  whikt  tiiey  took  all  the  eneny's 
baggage  and  siztf  pieces;  of  eannon,  but  only  about  thurty 
prifionerB. 

Whilst  Bomantzof  was  advHacin|[^  aUmg  the  Pruth  to  the 
Paxmbe,  the  Tuarks  and  Tatars  again  unSed  and  fumisfaed 
hdm  with  a  new  opportunity  of  astomshing  aDi  Eurc^  by  the 
boiclBiesfr  of  hi»  attack  upoik  an  army  six  times  the  numbBr  of 
his  own,  20,000  Busnans,  whzM;  the  khan  with  8<^000  men 
was  in  lorn  rear,  and  might  at  any  moment  haye  scrrrounded 
and  cut  off  his  left  wing.  InunediateLy  after  the  battis  ci 
Larga,  int^ligence:  was  bsimght  to*  the  BoBaHms  that  the 
grand  Tizier,  whose  armj  was  stated  by  the  Tttrks  at  900,000 
men,  but  whieh  Valkenskioldi  eomptites  at  160,000,  waa  en- 
camped on  Idte  leftbaiKk  of  the  KateuL  The  20,000  Bussians 
adyaneed  by  forced  marches  agaooat  the  Turinah  camp,  which 
was  almost  destitute  of  delenees;  general  Baoer  led  the 
aittack  upon  the  lefb  wing,  Brace  amd  Bepirai  that  on  the 
right. 

Tlie  battle  of  the  Kabul  resulted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
assaolt  upon  the  Tatar  army  obl  the  Larga ;  eamp,  baggage, 
and  immense  treasures  beaoae  the  booty  of  the  Busaianay 
together  with  160  pieces  ^  cannon  and  7000  baggage  wag- 
goDA)  but*  the  pvisoners  did  not  amount  to  a  han£»d  in  a&. 
The  flight  of  the  Thrks  was  so  hasty  and  pveeipilate^  that  it 
was  alleged  their  loss  did  not  amount  to  500  men.  The  grand 
vizier  r^ed  his  troops  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube,  as 
the  small  Bossian  army  waa  obligi&d  to  turn  its  attention  to 
the  £Q(rtDeaaes  and  the  oeeupotion  ci  the  Tatar  t^ritory  from 
the  Pruth  as  £uf  as  the  haes  of  Perc^opr  that' isy  to  the  isth- 
urns  of  the  Crimea.  Prmn  the  &Sla.  of  August  one  fortress 
fell  B&er  another,  till  the  Eussians  were  able  to  take  up  a 
safe  position  in  the  country  of  the  Tatava  <a  the  shores  of 
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the  Black  Sea.  Repnin  conquered  Kilia-Nova,  after  having 
previously  reduced  Ismail  at  the  end  of  a  ten  days'  siege ; 
Akerman  fell  after  a  very  short  defence ;  Bender,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Dniepr,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Tatar 
country,  offered  a  more  obstinate  resistance ;  and  when  art 
failed,  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  purchase  possession  of 
the  town  at  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  blood.  Maddened 
by  the  losses  which  they  had  experienced  in  their  rash  at- 
tempts to  take  the  town  by  a  com  de  main^  they  at  length 
forced  an  entrance  on  the  27th  of  September,  cut  down  thou- 
sands, and  were  obliged  to  take  one  street  after  another  by 
storm,  till  the  town  lost  two-thirds  of  its  population  in  the 
slaughter  and  the  conflagration,  which  continued  for  three 
days.*  The  Tatars  of  Edissa  and  Budjiak  renounced  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Turks  on  the  17th,  and  did  homage  to  the 
Russians,  who  then  pushed  forward  into  the  Crimea.  A  de- 
putation from  the  Tatars  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniepr 
was  received  by  the  empress  herself  in  Petersburg  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  1771,  when  they  did  solemn  homage,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia.  The  success  of  the 
Russian  arms  was  not  so  expeditious  in  the  case  of  Braila 
as  in  that  of  Bender ;  the  citadel  of  the  former  held  out  for 
two  months  longer,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  storm  it  cost  the 
Russians  a  great  loss  in  men ;  it  was,  however,  obliged  to 
capitulate  at  the  end  of  iN'ovember,  1770. 

The  circumstances  connected  vnth  this  war  show  us  how 
deep  the  kingdom  of  Poland  had  sunk,  and  how  utterly  de- 
pendent it  had  become.  On  the  command  of  the  Russians, 
the  government  was  obliged  to  declare  war  against  the  Turks 
under  the  pretence  of  their  having  violated  the  Polish  terri- 
tory ;  but  no  result  of  any  kmd  followed  the  declara- 
tion. This  campaign,  which  shed  a  glory  and  renown  upon 
the  empress  and   Romantzof  only  to  be  compared  with 


•  The  Russians  had  recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  military  science,  and 
employed  a  French  engineer  who  boasted  loudly  of  his  skill.  He  con- 
structed a  whole  labyrinth  of  mines,  one  close  upon  another;  this 
process  he.called  ghbe  de  compression;  the  result,  however,  did  not  cor- 
respond to  his  expectations.  In  storming  the  streets  all  persons  were 
cut  down  without  distinction,  so  that  the  population,  which  had  pre- 
viously amounted  to  32,000,  after  two  months  only  reached  11,000, 
who  were  all  made  prisoners. 
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that  of  Bonaparte  after  his  first  campaign  in  Italy,  heaped 
inexpressible  calamities  on  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  region  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  and  thence 
to  the  Crimea,  and  completely  desolated  the  country.  Eo- 
mantzof  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Tassy,  and  Olitch 
in  Bucharest,  wmlst  "Weissmann  commanded  on  the  Danube, 
and  sent  single  divisions  of  his  army  to  Kilia,  Akerman, 
Braila,  and  Ismail.  The  attack  in  the  following  year  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  Crimea,  and  the  favourites  of  the 
empress  received  a  commission  at  the  same  time  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  G-recian  kingdom  in  the  islands  and  in 
Greece  Proper. 

Three  Eussians — Romantzof,  Dolgoruki,  and  one  of  the 
terrible  brothers  Orlof — ^received  the  respective  names  of 
Zadunofsky,  Krimsky,  and  Tchesmensky,  from  the  scenes  of 
their  exploits,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  empress  was 
denominated  the  Great;  every  one  was  astonished  at  the 
splendour  of  the  deeds,  but  no  one  dared  to  call  to  mind  the 
millions  which  were  spent  on  the  useless  expedition  to  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  or  the  calamities  which  were  brought 
upon  unfortunate  Greece.  We  shall  notice  the  victors  and 
their  conquests  one  after  another,  beginning  with  Dolgoruki. 

In  1770  Panin  had  already  pushed  forward  as  fiar  as  Pere- 
kop,  but  afterwards  retired,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  Ukraine.  Dolgoruki  had  no  sooner  replaced  Panin 
in  the  command  of  this  army,  than  he  advanced  his  whole 
force  against  the  Crimea.  In  the  same  manner  as  China  was 
protected  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tatars  by  a  wall,  the 
Crimea  was  secured  against  the  iuroads  of  the  Eussians  by 
fortified  lines,  which  received  their  name  from  the  city  of 
Perekop,  to  which  they  also  served  as  a  defence.  These 
lines  consisted  of  a  ditch  seventy  feet  broad  and  forty«two 
feet  deep,  bordered  and  backed  by  a  broad  embankment  of 
earth,  which  extended  across  the  whole  isthmus  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  Tatars  had  already  learned  from  experience  how 
Httle  such  fortifications  avail  against  the  military  arts  of 
modem  Europe,  and  the  undeniable  valour  of  a  Eussian 
army  well  commanded;  Munich  forced  these  lines  in  the 
year  1736,  and  Dolgoruki  now  confirmed  that  lesson,  by  per- 
forming the  same  exploit  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  on  the  26th  of  July.    In  less  than  a  month  from  that 


time  ihe  whole  Oiimea  ivms  in  the  power  of  ihd  'Bxtamamay  and 
as  an  introdnefcion  to  ftxbare  conquests  thej  entered  into  aa 
agreement  with  tke  Tatars.  The  latter  held  a  large  aesemblj 
in  Jul^,  1771,  fdierein  a  new  khan  was  chosen,  who  was 
wholly  dependent  on  1^  fiussians,  and  owed  his  devotion  to 
their  infUienoe,  preeiselT  as  fitamslam  had  heen  preTionslj 
plaeed  on  the  iAmme  of  roknd. 

At  the  same  time  as  Poland  and  Grim  Tartary  Wiere  made 
footstools  of  the  empittss's  throne,  a  siinilar  hoooiiir  was  de- 
signed for  Greece.  A  magnificent  nsval  expedition  was  pre- 
pared, lindCT  the  command  of  Alexis  Orlo^  in  order  to  excite 
and  support  a  rebellion  among  the  G-reeks  and  ihe  SelaTcmiaiL 
subjects  of  the  Turks,  who  processed  the  Greek  religion.  This 
expedition  was  realfy  eolossai,  and  Stted  out  with  a  degnee  of 
fantastic  extravagance  whidi  was  chacaeteristic  of  the  em- 
press and  the  Orlofs,  who  never  thought  of  anyldnng  but 
what  was  either  horrible  or  magnificent.  To  fit  oat  this 
useless  expedition,  a  loan  of  liiirty-five  millions  of  livres  was 
first  expended,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  marqnis  Ma- 
ru£zi  up<»i  Oor&i ;  and  to  this  were  afberwaids  added  large 
loans,  which  had  been  raised  for  the  express  purpose  in  Hol- 
land, Leghorn,  G^noa,  and  Lucca.  Alexis  had  formed  the 
plan  of  (^rations,  and  was  nominated  generalissimo  of  the 
armies  as  well  as  high-admiral  of  the  whole  Bussian  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  in  order  that  the  &mily  of  the 
Orlofs  should  hare  all  the  first  places  of  honour,  like  imperial 
or  royal  princes,  without  rendering  any  actual  service,  hie 
brotlier  Eeodor  was  appokrted  second  in  commacid.  Neither 
of  the  broth^s  was  at  all  fitted  to  lead  an  expedition,  and 
the  whole  real  direction  of  the  fleet  devolved  upon  achniral 
Spiridof,  who  alone  of  the  Bussians  possessed  the  neoessaiy 
knowledge  and  experience,  which  was  in  general  supplied  by 
the  English  naval  officers,  some  of  whom  were  to  foe  found 
almost  in  every  ^ip,  but  especially  by  admiral  ELphinslxme. 
Spiridof  set  sail  in  October,  1769,  with  ten  ships  of  the  line 
and  four  firigates,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  transparts : 
he  first  touched  at  an  English  por^  and  next  at  Port  Mahon 
in  Min(H*ca.  Elphinstone  followed  with  five  ships  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  and  a  number  of  transports  with  taroops  on 
board.  Alexis  spent  the  carnival  in  Yenice,  but  in  the  mean 
time  he  caused  the  Mainotes  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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to  be  ezGstod  and  etimiikted  hj  their  oxm 
I  «nd  bj  ^et,  wbo  eluded  observatioii  by  aasuming  the 
garb  of  priei^. 

The  RusBiaii  fleet  suffered  severely  by  the  winter  storms, 
but  still  mcfte  fpom  the  inexperieiifie  of  the  Russian  naval 
o^ieera  and  pilots.  The  ^ips  were  dispersed,  and  drivea 
About  hither  and  thither;  some  o£  them,  howev»,  had 
reached  the  Archipda^  in  February,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Movea  WES  up  in  armfl  when  Alexis  arrived  in  April,  1770. 
I^either  he  nor  his  broiler  Feodor  here  added  anything  to 
tbeir  Tenown;  for  the  Greeks,  supported  by  a  few  battalions 
of  Rusfloans,  who  were  landed  for  their  aid,  were  in  no  eondif- 
tion  to  undertake  anything  important;  but  they  practised 
inhuman  cnaeltieB  upon  the  Tores,  who  afterwards  reven^;ed 
themselTes  by  desdating  and  plundering,  after  their  fSeuBhicm, 
the  country  of  their  rebellious  subjects.  The  -Greeks  were 
of  mo  use  except  for  mere  predat<^  incarsions  or  a  guerilla 
warfare ;  the  Rus^ans  were  not  nimieious  enough,  and  the 
Turks,  aoeording  to  their  custom,  defended  themsdlT^s  be- 
hmd  walk  a&d  ditches  mueh  b^;ter  than  in  ihe  open  field. 
The  Russians  were  oompelled  to  raise  the  sieges  i»  Modon 
and  Coron ;  the  expedition  against  TripoHtea  fisiiled ;  and  at 
the  ea^  of  May  t^e  invaders  were  forced  to  le^embark  their 
troops  and  leave  the  unfortunate  Gxedks  to  their  £ite.  That 
fate  was  mekneholy  enou^,  for  the  vengeance  of  the  raging 
Tixrks  was  exerdsed  with  the  same  enormities  ae  were  per- 
petrated upon  the  Greeks  in  Chios  and  other  jdaoes  during 
the  last  war. 

The  undertakings  ai  the  RuasianB  at  sea  were  more  suo- 
cemfttl,  becaose  they'were  under  ihe  direction,  not  of  the 
high-admiral  Alexis,  but  of  captain  Gregg,  who  commanded 
for  him,  and  of  vice^miral  Elphinstone.  Their  object  was 
to  lall  in  wfth  and  atluck  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Arehipe>- 
lago  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  succeeded  in  their 
dttsigii ;  SSphmstone,  with  five  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
firigates,  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  eleven  xi^iecs,  injured  it  severely,  and  compelled  the 
enemy  to  run  for  safety  and  protection  under  the  guns  of 
Napoli  di  Romania.  Elphmstone  did  not  desist  from  his 
attack  upon  the  Turks  even  in  their  place  of  refuge,  but  oon^ 
lanued  to  cannonade  their  ships  f<nr  two  days  (May  15th  and 
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16tli)  ;  they  at  length  escaped,  however,  and  sailed  to  ChioB, 
whither  the  Eussian  fleet  followed  them  as  soon  as  the  ships 
had  again  taken  onboard  some  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
disembarked  in  the  Morea.  The  Turks  now  sent  30,000 
Amauts  and  Bosnians,  who  most  cruelly  devastated  the 
country.  In  the  mean  time,  the  insurrection  had  spread 
amongst  the  Greek  islands,  and  at  the  end  of  July  their 
inhabitants  made  a  formal  application  to  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russians.  The  Russian  fleet  had  long  been 
searching  for  that  of  the  Turks  to  no  purpose ;  at  length, 
however,  they  discovered  it  lying  in  the  channel  of  Cmos, 
between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  came  up 
to  it  in  this  position  on  the  24!th  of  June,  and  on  the  5th  of 
July  Spiridof,  with  ten  Russian  shijjs,  attacked  fifteen  Turkish 
sail  of  the  line :  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  was  blown  up, 
and  the  victory  remained  with  the  Russians.  The  Russian 
admiral  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ship,  which  took 
fire  in  consequence  of  being  entangled  with  one  of  the 
enemv's,  and  was  totally  consumed ;  the  officers  were  saved, 
but  the  whole  of  the  crew,  amounting  to  700  men,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  The  Turks,  terrified  by  their  defeat,  were 
imprudent  enough  to  cut  their  cables  and  to  run  into  the  nar- 
row bay  of  Tchesme,  where  their  ships  were  driven  one  against 
another  and  had  no  room  to  tack  or  manoeuvre ;  this  induced 
the  English,  who  were  in  command  of  the  Russian  fleet,  to 
make  an  attempt  at  burning  the  whole  fleet.  The  whole 
merit  of  the  execution  of  this  bold  plan  was  due  to  the  Eng- 
lish,  to  whom  by  family  descent  Cruse,  the  captain  of  admiral 
Spiridof 's  ship,  also  oelonged;  the  glory  remained  with  the 
Russians,  and  the  Orlofs  received  the  reputation  and  sub- 
stantial rewards. 

It  was  three  Englishmen  who  conducted  the  whole  of  the 
exploit  at  Tchesme:  Elphinstone  blockaded  the  Turkish 
ships,  Q-regg  directed  the  cannonade,  and  lieutenant  Dug- 
dale  was  entrusted  with  the  dangerous  commission  of  guiding 
the  fire-ship  by  which  the  fleet  was  to  be  set  in  flames.  At 
the  very  moment  of  starting,  the  Russians  who  were  with 
Dugdale  on  board  the  fire-ship  left  him  exposed  to  the 
danger,  leapt  into  the  water  and  swam  away ;  he  alone  steered 
the  ship,  and  set  ^e  to  one  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  which 
rapidly  conveyed  the  flames  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Only  one 
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sliip  of  50  guns  and  five  xebecs  remained  nnconsumed,  and 
these  were  carried  awaj  by  the  Russians.  The  small  town 
of  Tchesme,  also,  with  its  fort,  batteries,  and  cannon,  was 
taken  by  the  Russian  fleet. 

Whilst  Alexis  Orlof  was  thus  raised  to  all  the  dignity  of  a 
hero  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  English,  his  brother  Gre- 
gory also  became  distinguished,  and  received  imperial  honours 
on  account  of  other  persons'  merits.  He  at  first  received 
extraordinary  praise  because  he  ventured  to  travel  to  Moscow 
at  the  empress's  request  when  every  one  was  fleeing  from 
the  city  on  account  of  the  plague.  In  this  he  undoubtedly 
displayed  resolution  and  courage,  and  his  example  restored 
order  and  confldence.  To  this  praise  he  is  fidly  entitled, 
but  he  received  commendation  also  for  things  which  not  he 
but  others  had  done.  Surgeon  Todte  and  privy-councillor 
Yolkof  had  adopted  admirable  measures  to  stay  the  spread 
of  the  epidemic ;  all  these  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  Orlof, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Petersburg  than  the  em- 
press caused  a  triumphal  arch  to  be  erected  to  his  honour 
before  Czarskoeselo,  and  to  be  graced  with  the  following 
inscription :  "  In  honour  of  the  man  who  delivered  Moscow 
from  the  plagued 

Similar  honours  were  destined  for  Alexis  on  his  return  to 
Petersburg,  whither  he  hastened  to  celebrate  his  triumph. 
He  received  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  G^eorge, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  bestowed  upon  manv,  and  the 
honourable  surname  of  Tchesmensky ;  and,  in  addition,  he 
was  rewarded  for  the  services  which  the  English  had  rendered, 
by  the  erection  of  a  commemorative  column,  adorned  in 
Roman  fashion  with  prows  of  ships,  on  the  same  place  on 
which  the  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  his  brother  had  been 
previously  raised.  The  empress  moreover  granted  him  double 
the  sum  which  he  asked  for  the  prosecution  of  the  naval  war, 
and  which,  according  to  his  custom,  was  unusually  large. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  fleet  he  stopped  in  Vienna,  where  he 
exhibited  such  a  decree  of  insolence  and  royal  extravagance  as 
astonished  and  terrified  the  courtiers.  His  character  was  in 
fiwjt  so  hatefiil,  that  many  writers  have  related  as  credible 
the  fable  of  his  having  carried  off  a  woman  from  Leghorn 
who  was  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  empress.  In 
that  city  he  met  with  a  female  adventurer  who  called  herself 
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countess  TaxnkaEziof ;  he  aflured  iier  on  board  kiB  ship,  and 
sent  her  to  Petersburg.  A  report  uras  immediately  pit  in 
eircuJjufcion  that  this  woman  was  a  daughter  of  iiie  empren 
Elizabeth,*  whom  Orlof  in  this  way  plaied  in  the  power  of 
Cathajrins.  The  fleet  renained  for  a  wliole  y^ar  in  the 
Archipelago  after  both*  the  Orlofs  had  leturned  to  Beten- 
burg  in  1773;  the  resuto  of  its  operatknw  durmg  the 
£[>ur  years  in  the  Meditezranean  is  tons  summed  up  in  a 
German  journal  which  has  been  pisnted  by  ScUaser  in  his 
Correspondence.  ^  By  the  yearly  reinf(»:cements  sent  from 
Russia,  ^e  merdaant  ships  taken  from  the  TuAm  and  Bagcna, 
and  the  numerous  ships  which  had  been  bought  ^m  tiie 
English  during  the  war,  the  Russian  fleet  inaily  amounted 
to  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  three  galliots,  twenty-three 
frigates,  nine  pokcres,  nineteen  xebecs,  nine  brigantines,  and 
sixteen  sloops — ^in  all,  mnety-five  sail.  The  support  of  ike 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Levant  during  the  whole  wnr  cost  the 
empire  thirty-two  millions  of  Venetian  zechina  ;  the  piises 
(provisions,  ships,  and  ammunition  excepted)  amoanted  to 
eight  millions  of  zechina," 

Eomantzof 's  campaign  in  1771  was  retarded  by  a  variety 
of  circimiBtances,  and  FaJkenskiold  may  be  right  in  alleging; 
that  he  intentioiudly  protracted  and  delayed  iAkb  movements 
of  the  army,  in  (aAer  to  prolong  the  time  of  his  holding  a 
court  in  his  quarters ;  however  that  may  be,  the  grand  Tiner 
first  put  himself  in  motion  in  July.  The  suboidinate  eom- 
manders,  Olitz,  Weissmann,  and  Oserof,  had  in  the  mean  time 
attacked  severid  places.  In  Mardi,  Giurgevo  had  been  taken 
by  the  RussiaxM  and  again  lost  in  June,  nor  were  they  able 
to  maintain  possession  of  Tuldsha.  Repnin  may  be  said  at 
iiiattime  to  hme  beenaimost  at  open  enmity  witii  Romaoiteof, 


*  It  is  said,  as  in  the  story  of  Caspar  Hauser,  that  Alexis,  during  his 
sojourn  in  Leghorn  (1771),  inth  the  aid  of  tiie  English  consul,  Jdbn 
Dick,  seized,  carried  off,  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  where  slw  died 
in  pawn,  a  oertala  priaoess  Tacakano^  who  was  stated  to  be  a 
daughter  of  the  impress  Elizabeth  by  Alexis  Razumofsky.  The  gos- 
siping Wraxall,  in  the  first  part  of  his  "Memoirs  of  his  own  Time," 
pp.  187 — 197,  has. treated  the  whole  affair  at  length.  The  same  story, 
which  resembles  that  of  Caspar  Hauser  as  much  as  one  egg  does 
another,  is  foimd  in  a  different  TeBBioD,  bat  ^nite  as  •eztrafirdinanly  de- 
tailed, in  Gastera,  toI.  iL  p.  83,  &e. 
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and  this  may  'psrtiy  account  £»r  1^  Rusoians  proving  unable 
to  bold  their  •^oimd  somtb  of  the  Banube,  ^ere  they  bad 
got  a  &m  footing  in  Isaktehy,  Tv^n  liae  grand  yizier  ad- 
TaDoed  with  \m  army.  Rawam,  on  ibis  oocaaion,  beared 
as  he  had  foimerly  done  at  Warsaw;  for  the  Tucki  bad  no 
Booirar  tak^DL  rnldaha  m  JTtme,  than,  withonsfc  any  fintber  in- 
quiry, be  caused  not  only  ibe  Bnasion  oommaaider,  but  bis 
offieen  ako,  to  be  aarested.  Becddea,  be  ^aid  no  atteataon  to 
the  commands  which  had  been  issiaed  by  Bomfuitsuif,  -vho  had 
ordered  him  to  attack  the  30,000  Turks  who  were  marching 
against  Bucharest.  His  refusal  on  this  point,  however,  did 
great  honour  to  his  military  genius  and  skill,  and  was  justified 
by  the  event.  When  he  was  recalled,  his  successor,  Essen, 
obeyed  the  command,  and  attempted  to  take  the  Turkish 
camp  not  far  from  Bucharest  by  storm,  but  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  leieveral  ihouBand  men  and  many  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Turks  did  not  understand  how  to  profit  by 
ihekr  recent  suecesBes ;  ihej  divided  the  army  which  had 
<3roBsed  the  Danube  into  fleveral  parts,  and  the  grand  vizier 
remamed  on  the  farl^er  side  of  the  river,  int^iding  to  erofss 
at  the  end  of  autumn.  He  most  foolidily  thought  that 
Romantzof  would  wait  hie  arrival  in  his  «amp.  That,  however, 
he  did  not  do,  for  he  was  neither  deficient  in  courage  new 
militaET  skill,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, he  pushed  two  divisions  of  ."ttie  main  army  forward 
beyond  the  Danube,  under  Ifie  command  of  Miloradovitch 
BxA  WeiBsmann. 

The  grand  vizier  himself  with  the  main  army  was  encamped 
near  Babadagh,  in  the  Dobrudsha,  and  there  considered  him- 
self securely  protected  by  the  fort,  and  by  ta^nches  which  h© 
had  thrown  up,  whilst  two  divisions  were  separated  from  him, 
one  of  which  was  encamped  at  Tuldsha  and  the  other  at 
Matdhin.  On  the  same  day  (October  20),  these  two  posi- 
tions were  attacked  by  the  Russian  generals,  the  Turks 
beaten  and  routed,  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  taken, 
tbeir  magazines  ^11  into  l^e  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  both 
the  towns  and  cashes  were  conquered.  In  tho  following 
night  an  assault  was  made  on  the  main  army  at  Babadagh 
asMl  the  trenches  carried.  The  Turks  retreated  precipitately, 
aaid  left  their  camp  and  aitillery  in  ihe  hands  of  the  Russians, 
who  also  took  the  town  of  Babadagh  itself.     This  occurred 
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at  the  time  when  the  several  cabinets  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion had  come  to  an  understanding  respecting  the  partition  of 
Poland ;  the  Russians,  therefore,  retired  behind  the  Danube, 
and  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
for  negotiations  for  a  peace.  It  will  afterwards  appear  that 
these  negotiations  neither  led  nor  could  lead  to  any  result, 
because  Prussia  and  Austria  had  interests  of  the  same  kind 
as  Russia — to  despoil  the  weak,  as  they  proved  in  the  same 
year  in  the  case  of  Poland. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

FIBST  PABTITIOK  OF  POLAND. 

The  condition  of  Poland  at  this  time  was  indescribably 
lamentable :  the  government  as  well  as  the  diet  were  slaves 
to  Russia,  and  generally  despised,  and  the  confederations  for 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  aud  independence  more  re- 
sembled bands  of  robbers  than  legal  and  political  asso- 
ciations. The  Russians  had  indeed  recalled  Repnin  fi*om 
Warsaw,  and  his  successor  was  complaisant,  friendly,  and 
apparently  pliant.  Voll^onsky  deceived  the  government  in 
Warsaw  by  the  kindness  and  affi^bility  of  his  demeanour. 
In  order  to  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Turkish  war,  he  littered  and  amused 
those  who  were  friends  of  their  country  by  promises, 
appeased  the  extravagant  magnates  by  money,  and  thus 
withheld  them  from  uniting  with  the  confederates  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  nation  duriog  the  time  in  which  a  very 
devil  in  the  form  of  a  Russian  perpetrated  unspeakable 
cruelties  in  the  country.  Genend  Dewitz  caused  every 
Polish  nobleman  who  was  taken  prisoner  ia  arms  by  his 
Russians  to  be  cruelly  mutilated  without  further  inquiry. 
This  enraged  the  Poles  still  more ;  the  whole  country  was 
traversed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  bands  who  called 
themselves  confederates.  Immediately  after  Erasinski  and 
Potocki  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Turks,  a  new  con- 
federacy was  set  on  foot  in  Lithuania  in  March,  1769,  and 
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issued  a  very  threateumg  manifesto.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  a  new  general  confederation  was  proclaimed  in 
Biala,  or  Bilitz,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  at 
which  deputies  were  present  from  all  parts  of  Poland  and 
irom  Lithuania. 

The  king  of  Poland  celebrated  a  joyous  carnival  in 
Warsaw,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  gallantry  and 
elegance  of  his  deportment,  and  the  splendour  of  his  equi- 
page and  dress,  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  confederates 
appeared  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  after 
having  fortified  the  convent  and  town  of  Czenstochau. 
This  took  place  in  Eebruary,  1770 ;  on  the  9th  of  April  the 
confederates  even  announced  that  the  king  was  deposed, 
and  an  interregnum  begun.  The  Eussian  generals  Wey- 
marn,  Dewitz,  and  Suvarof,  who  now  first  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  public  life,  caused  one  crowd  of  men  after  another 
to  be  dragged  away  into  exile  and  misery  in  the  wilds  of 
!Bussia,  and  cruelly  mutilated  others.  Suvarof  distinguished 
his  first  appearance  in  Poland  by  a-  brilliant  victory  over 
Oginski  in  September,  1770,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
Polish  nobles,  who  were  anxious  about  the  preservation 
of  their  estates,  from  joining  the  malcontents  in  arms. 

Dumourier,  who  supplied  the  confederates  with  money 
as  long  as  Choiseul  remained  minister,  fell  into  a  dispute- 
with  Pulawski  in  June,  1771.  The  latter,  whose  con&de- 
rates  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Cracow, 
ascribed  to  Dumourier  the  loss  of  the  skirmish  at  Landscron, 
which  has  been  improperly  called  a  battle.  A  month  after 
this  affair  the  confederates  published  an  appeal  addressed  to 
all  the  Poles,  urging  them  to  join  their  ranks  and  drive  the 
Russians  out  of  their  country ;  .  whereupon  the  Russians 
issued  orders  to  treat  all  the  Poles  who  were  taken  prisoners 
as  criminals.  All  civil  administration  in  Poland  was  at  that 
time  completely  at  an  end :  the  military  commanders  ruled 
in  their  several  districts  where  they  happened  to  be  stationed 
with  their  troops.  Volkonsky,  who  was  in  Warsaw,  was 
very  disagreeable  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaisance and  courtliness  of  his  manners :  and  Stanislaus, 
finding  it  no  longer  tolerable  to  be  completely  overlooked  in 
his  own  capital,  sent  a  humble  embassy  to  Petersburg  to 
effect  if  possible  the  recal  of  the  Russian  ambassador.    The 
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fl^plicatiofL  was  attended  with  snoeess^  ioasmuelL  as  Hmafiia 
now  needed  the  Ber7iee»  of  a  man  in  Pn^and  who  was  deepij 
akUkd  in  legal  and  diplomatic  affaiis:  Yolkcniahj  was 
recailledy  and  in  his  stead  SaLderii  was  appointed^  who  after- 
wards ruled  Poland  with  more  skiU,  but  quite  as  mueh 
harshness  as  Repniu. 

Saldem's  first  contiivance  was  ike  aim^atioa  of  whait 
was  eaEkd  the  tmion  party  to  whidi  Oginakt  belonged, — a 
partf  whidi  wished  to  resfcoie  peaeer  and  unitj  between  tixe 
diSerent  e««Lfed^atioK]is  and  the  kmg-  without  the  aid  c»r 
intervention  of  foreign  powers.  This  pfljrty  was  no  aoontt 
broken  up  than  Saldem  conducted  himseM  in  Warsaw  jnst 
as  if  tdie  Rnssian  police  had  been  aibeadj  legally  establishei 
in  Poland.  He  declared  the  confedbratiwu^  which  wero 
sanctioned  by  the  nnholy  laws  re-eskabti^ed  by  the  Rnsaiana 
themselves,  io  be  associations  ef  robbers  and  imurdevers,  and 
issued  proclamations  to  the  inhabxtaoifcs  of  Warsaw,  which 
were  sometimes  abusive,  somstiiBaes  threaft^tbig,.  and  occsr 
sionally  really  peiud,  and  treated  tiie  king  as  his  inferior  and 
subject.  During  the  winter  StanislauB  lost^  through  a  bold 
feat  ei  PTidawski*s,  all  tiie  Ettiie  lemBaot  of  respect  which  was 
left  to  hhn  by  the  Bnssans;^  &r  om  this  oceasicn.  it  was 
made  manifest  to  all  the  wadd  that  has  own  eountrymev  did 
not  recognise  the  royal  dignity  in  has  persc»iv  A  Polish 
general  leceiyed  orders  from  the  govemment  in  Octobeir  to 
put  an  end  tc  the  committee  of  the  eenfederates  at  Biala  r  the 
officer  wha  received  the  eommisaion;  failed  in  the  esieeotion 
of  his  oiders,  and  Pnlawski  imdcsetook  a  predatory  expedition 
to  Warsaw,  A  Russian  cohmei  feM  m  with  Pulawsla'a  band 
on  the  last  day  of  October  and  icssted.  tiiem,  but  in  the 
mean  whale  Warsaw  was  left  without  protection :  Pulawaki, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  enemy  wiib  a  small  nnmbor  of 
attendants,  was  desirooa  of  taknigadTaaitage  of  thisopportib- 
nity  to  carry  off  the  king  firom  his  own  paUee. 

The  plan  was,  Idiat  a  number  of  resolnte  rnent,  who  had 
partly  provided  themselves  with  RasBian  mnfovms,  should 
maike  their  way  secretly  iiaito  the  capital,,  seise  the  kmg  as  he 
was  retaming'  to  his  own  pahwe  froiK  the  fwdiianable  aodety 
which  assemUed  at  his  uside's^  and  convey  hsm  to  Czensto- 
chaup  whibt  Pulawski,  by  a  josedaitcHy  expedition,  allured  tbe 
Russians  out.  of  Warsaw  to  follow  hnsL    This  pkox  was  reaOy 
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eaxried  into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  Noveotb^.  Pnfatwaki  mc- 
ceeded  is  drawing^  sw%j  the  BusBxans  £eom  Wanacw ;  whilst 
flirty  brave  and  adventiorouB  Foles^  among  vrham  Koainaid^ 
Ziukadki,  and  Stnminski  have  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity-^ 
advanced  rapcdtj  to  tlie  citj,  and  ao  dtstribated  themselvea 
in  Ae  daimesff,  that  one  partj  waited  be&»e  the  citj  whilst 
the  other  was  to  seize  the  king-  within  the  walk*  The  hitter 
paortf  learned  that  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  kbig'  weald  letixm  from  hia  imck,  the  high-ehaikcellor^s. 
Sovne  0^  them  assstdted  the  eutridera  and  attendants  of  the 
king,  whflst  others  seized  the  coachnan  and  horses:  the 
sttmidaats  were  so  fnght^ssd  as  to  be  umAbie  to  give  heed 
to  what  was  passing  behind  them.  !Five  or  sixi  of  the  con- 
spirators  made  thc^selvea  masters,  of  the  kii^s  |iezson  at 
the  very  moment  in  whi<^  he  was  about  to  enfcer  nis  coach, 
cat  down  Ms  heidBcks,  slightly  wounded  the  king  himself 
and  immedistely  set  him,  without  hat  or  haxp>bag,  upon  a 
horai&  whi<^  they  led  off  in  ite  midst  of  their  owil.  They 
&iled,  however,  in  findzag'  the  place  in  which  idkey^  had  left 
their  eonrpanions  without  the  city,  and  were  separated  from 
one  another  in  the  dai^ ;  the  king's  horse  £sl^  and  before  he 
coold  be  reraonnted  he  lost  a  i&oe  in  the  nMirass,  and  at 
length  Ibund  hisaself  alone  with  Kosinaki.  G%e  hitter,  after 
having  l<mg  ridden  in  the  dark  orer  stock  and  atone,  either 
repented  cf  his  rashness  when  he  arrived  at  WiUamow^  a 
(^stance  c^two  hoars  and  a  half  fircmit  Warsaw,  and  waa  aboe 
with  the  king;  or  he  was  bribed.  He  pemifcted  the  king  to 
send  a  note  to  Warsaw,  coaomanding  the  prescaee  of  hia 
guards.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  participatais  in  i^s 
bold  andertaking  were  forthwith  aeensed  of  high  treason, 
because  it  suited  1^  purposes  of  the  powers,  who  were  about 
to  divide  the  spoil,  to  give  the  affair  all  poasible  publicity ; 
Polawski  waff  (wawed,  and  Tinkaaki^  whfi^  had  been  captnred, 
was  esecsfced. 

This  event  occuinvd  at  the  tisae:  in  which  £anmts,  wha 
eoiocided  with  Jos^h  against  the  cminkm  of  his  mother 
respecting  tibe  partitioB  of  Poland,  at  kx^rth  obtained  &  pro- 
B»se  from  Rossia,  tlmt  in  the  peace  aibout  to  be  eondnded 
with  Ttorkey,  they  woidd  not  XBtnat  npcm  letaaaah^  posses- 
sion of  Moldavia  and  YaUacUa,  and  would  cozicede  the 
possessmi  of  the  immensely  ridk  salt-wc»rks  in  Bohmd  to 
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Austria ;   consequdntly  the  Austrian  protection  whicli  had 
secretly  been  extended  to   the  confederates   immediately 
ceased.     As  Russia  was  now  able  for  a  time  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  her  armies  on  the  Pruth  and  Danube, 
and  the  Austrian  frontiers  were  strictly  guarded,  the  con- 
federates in  Poland  were  speedily  reduced ;  and  afterwards 
nothing  remained  to  bring  the  whole  country  under  complete 
subjection  but  to  put  down  the  miserable  royal  govermnent. 
Although  the  French  at  that  time  had  sent  Yiomesnil  to 
Poland  to  replace  Dumourier,  and  the  confederates  offered  a 
brave  and  vigorous  resistance,  they  were  unable  to  hold  out  for 
any  length  of  time  against  the  Bussians,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1772  they  were  first  driven  out  of  the  town  and  then 
out  of  the  citadel  of  Cracow,  and  obliged  afterwards  to  eyacuate 
Landskron,  Czenstochau,  and  Tymieck.   The  fact  of  the  con- 
federates being  immediately  afterwards  dispersed  and  the  con- 
federation dissolved,  furnishes  abundant  proof  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disturbances  had  been  intentional  on  the  part 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.    The  termination  of  the  war  with 
the  confederates  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  dose  of  the 
negotiations  among  the  three  powers  respecting  the  parti- 
tion ;  the  discussion  of  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty 
occupied  the  former  half  of  the  year  1772.    The  pens  of 
the  diplomatists  proved  insufficient  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the 
generals  and  their  Cossacks.     Q^neral  Elmpt  advanced  into 
Poland  vdth  a  new  Bussian  army,  and  then  the  defensive 
treaty  respecting  the  partition  of  Poland  was  signed  in 
Petersburg  on  the  5th  of  August. 

By  this  partition  Bussia  obtained  2200  German  square 
miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by  1,500,000  people ;  Austria 
between  1500  and  1600  square  miles,  the  salt-springs  of 
Wielicza^  and  2,500,000  subjects ;  Prussia  700  square  miles, 
and  about  900,000  people.  The  superficial  extent  of  Poland 
at  that  time  vrais  9057  square  miles.  This  violation  and  par- 
tition of  the  territory  of  an  independent  kingdom  was  besides 
aggravated  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  inhabitants  were 
treated;  for  both  the  nation  and  the  king  were  required 
formally  to  consent  to  their  spoliation,  and  certify  their 
satisfaction  by  documentary  evidence. 

Saldem  had  been  at  that  time  recalled  and  replaced  by 
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Stackelberg,  who,  althougli  of  a  more  courtly  and  refined 
nature  than  his  predecessor,  was  equallj  studious  to  yiolate 
tbe  usual  and  becoming  forms  of  politeness  towards  the  king. 
Stanislaus,  indeed,  was  entitled  to  no  real  respect ;  for  on  the 
one  band  he  had  sold  his  nation  and  himself  to  strangers  out 
of  mere  feelings  of  empty  vanity,  and  on  the  other  evinced  a 
desire  to  play  the  part  of  a  patriot.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Suasians  were  now  opposed  by  the  government  and  the 
members  of  the  general  confederation  of  Eadom,  who  had 
been  of  the  highest  service  to  them  in  1768,  they  suffered  the 
four  chief  enemies  of  the  government  to  return  to  Poland,  set 
at  liberty  the  bishop  of  Kaminiec,  who  had  also  been  taken  pri- 
soner, and  persecuted  their  own  protSgS  Eadzivil.  The  latter 
possessed  immense  wealth,  was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part 
of  Inthuania,  and  maintained  his  own  troops  in  that  province ; 
buty  incensed  by  the  imiversal  oppression  exercised  by  the 
Buasians,  he  came  to  a  rupture  with  them,  and  left  the 
country ;  the  Bussians  took  their  revenge  on  his  property, 
confiscated  his  estates,  carried  off  his  plate  and  movables, 
and  conveyed  his  library,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe,  to  Petersburg,  where  it  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  public  library.  In  order  to  gain  his  adsent  to  the 
document  which  they  wished  to  extort  from  the  nation,  they 
offered  to  restore  him  everything  of  which  he  had  been  robbed 
except  his  library  and  plate;  but  he  answered,  that  his 
ancestors  had  lived  free,  and  he  would  die  free. 

The  same  kind  of  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  the  aged 
chancellor  and  his  nephew,  who  had  subscribed  an  admirably 
written  manifesto,  which  most  completely  refuted  the  so- 
phisms of  the  venal  perverters  of  justice,  and  proved  the 
injustice  of  the  pretensions  of  the  three  powers.  The  estates 
of  Czartoriiiski,  which  lay  within  that  portion  of  Poland 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Prussians,  were  confiscated ;  and 
Austria  followed  the  same  course  with  those  of  the  starost 
Kiscki  of  Lemberg,  who  refused  to  do  homage  to  their 
usurpation. .  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  upon  the  senate, 
£pom  which  all  opposing  members  were  carefully  excluded, 
a  resolution  to  summon  a  diet  of  the  nation,  which  was  to 
I  grant  the  final  confirmULon  of  the  injustice ;  but  olily  thirty 
I     out  of  about  120  senators  assembled. 

,  This  small  number  of  magnates  resisted  the  urgent  de- 
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BModfl:  oC  the  ^mbAssaibrs  ef  the  three  pownn  snd  of  ^e 
eemziMmdero  of  the  troops  who  vfta^ta^mmpei  anmnd  Itetf 
plaoe  of  fumemMy  ^  ^e  19tk  of  iLpril,  1773 ;  en  wloek  di^^ 
suiroQBded  and  besieged  hf  BCkUiers,  thef  first  g«ve  ihov 
aasettt  to  a  eall  oT  the  geoD^ral  daefc  of  ^be  kingdom.  The^ 
had  no  soooier  d(Hae  so,  thasi  th^  were  comaaaB&d  to  idMaiB 
from  six  farther  meetings.  Bef <»e  the  diet  assemibled,  m  ptv^ 
test  had^  however,  beeu  made  in  an  assen^lj  «t  Cnaowhf 
prince  Czartoriaski,  high  cfamiodkir  <^  Lit^ania,  the  m'JuMto 
of  Poknd,  the  high  ehaacdlkr  of  the  kiagdofm,  and  otiieieiif 
the  chief  aobks,  against  snieha  diet  astuit  whieh  was  aboot 
to  meet,  and  whi^  they  eaUed  &  conspiraey  to  destray  the 
rights  and  pnTikges  of  their  etniotr^  b  j  fixroe.  Tbe  pawvis, 
who  regarded  might  as  idght,  ]^id  no  «tte»tioo  wlmtever  to 
the  protest.  The  diet  in  doe  time  met,  aand  the  amaes  oCt&e 
tha?ee  powers  advanced,  in  order  to  oompel  its  aiemibers  to 
acbiewled^e  the  deed  of  partition,  and  to  force  npoa  tlwtt 
the  adoption  of  a  paper  di»im  isp  by  -^semselTes  in  ihstfif* 
and-twenty  articles,  as  t^e  fiiture  oonstitiitson  of  Polanii« 

Complete  success  wonld  never  ha?e  been  gained  tfaa 
the  diet  alone,  and  reconrse  was  tiverefere  \m.  to  the  j 
chical  Polish  constitiitiony  izi  order  to  carry  ovit  the 
G^  the  l^ree  powers  by  ike  instnxBsentahty  of  tiie 
PcMoioski  and  of  the  king,  who  was  decoyed  isito  ae^nieaoeBee 
by  the  promise  <rf  a  yearly  stipend  of  l,20ft,^0(>  4(«ms.  Hie 
diet  was  first  ciMsapelled  to  assume  the  form  and  adopts  ^ 
kw»  ef  a  ceaifederaticm  (awb  n&M  canfidanaiomB),  send,  in 
Gonsequenoe  of  this  stej),  IPomaski,  now  appointed  gamA* 
marshal,  became,  aoeor£ng  to  the  PoliA  iows,  in  n&aa 
measure  military  r»lar  of  iAie  coimtry,  as  long  as  snoh  %  eatf 
federation  lasted.  The  scheme  was  completely  snooeaafiil; 
the  rain  king,  whose  patriotic  dedamatnmv  had  been  nmrer- 
sally  diss^ninated  since  October,  1772;  the  CsartoroBia 
and  other  magnates,  who  had  made  and  issaed  such  h^- 
sounding  protestattons  in  Craeow,  all  thinking  upon  m^ 
fiash-pots  of  Egypt,  subsmbed  the  confederation.  The  diet,* 
whose  sittings  were  only  allowed  to  extend  to  six  week%  woie 
next  to  elect  a  committee  invested  with  nz»;onditioisal  porw^rs, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  diispntes  resptctin^  the  dissidents ;  it 
was  a  long  time,  however,  before  those  members  of  the  did 
who  neither  beldngcid  to  the  party  whidki  w«a  to  be  bofaght, 
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B^rietiaAtivlKiekiisaatobeingliteiie^  eoold  b^  bsofiigbii  iso 
acqiuMee  in  iKieh  «  mdmmte.  The  iix  we^s  afpoiDtod  by 
law  Iiad  elapsed,  befcare  tbe  menaceii  aoi  imiitaiy  oemoiislzft- 
ta^>its  of  the  powcm  proved  efficieot  in  oompeUdag  the  (diet;  to 
luxitmate  a  eommitteey  azid  grant  it  all  the  rights  and  psiii* 
legea  of  ^fiemnm. 

Bvcn  the  eonmuttee  itself  s^utlj  defended  the  n^ts  tf 
the  xtf^km;  and  three  of  it»  roezubefB  eootiinied  their  r^ 
aiataaiee  wh^  aU  the  ethers  had  jieUod.  Oompared  with 
tiae  Qtfxmua  princes  in  the  time  of  Bonspaxte,  these  Polish 
TiiagBftfces  BMist  be  adixared  as  Se«nrdbs  and  Catos«  Theare 
was  BO  ho^  either  of  aid  er  in^eotion,  sind  the  pafcriotie 
Poles  were  exposed  to  m^eh  greater  dattger  of  bad  treatment; 
than  Sonaparte  would  have  inflicted  upon  a  patriotic  Ger- 
man prince,  had  such  a  being  lexisted.  Some  fifty  or 
srrty  men,  Eussians  and  Attstrians,  were  biDeted  in  the 
houses  of  the  most  distinguished  Poli^  nobles  in  Warsaw; 
&e  Caartiffinskis  and  lictboinin^is  were  threatened  with 
faamshmegat ;  and  the  estates  of  aksost  bSl  these  who  eithar 
hesitated  to  give  their  assent  or  reftrsed  it,  were  ruined  by 
excessive  impositiotis;  in  the  cases  of  many  individuals  dT 
great  wealth  as  mudx  as  100,000  ducats  was  extorted. 

The  committee,  at  length  unable  to  offer  any  longer  7e* 
sistance,  yielded  in  Angc»t  to  the  impenons  dictates  of  the 
powers.  The  £et  was  a^in  assembled ;  and  as  it  had  now 
assumed  the  form  of  a  confederation,  its  decisions  no  longer 
re^pnired  usnaniinify  ci  crimen,  but  depended  oii  the  votes  of 
the  majority ;  still,  however,  it  continued  to  defend  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  tiQ  September,  and  then  only  adopted 
the  treaty  of  partition,  by  virtue  of  which  a  third  of  the 
kingdom  was  saer^ced,  by  a  maionty  of  two«  'Hie  seaaate 
concinTed  in  everything  which  was  proposed,  and  promised, 
bymeaais  of  plenipotentiari«3,to  come  to  an  iind^^anding 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  respecting  the  form 
of  government  to  be  maintained  in  the  renudning  two-thirds 
of  Poland,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  those  who 
professed  the  Greek  or  the  Protestant  faith.  On  tW  19th  of 
November  the  king  subscribed  all  that  the  senate  had 
approved.  The  most  extraordinary  measures  were  now 
forced  upon  the  nation  after  the  conclusion  of  this  compul- 
sory treaty  \  and  the  cruel  iro^iy  with  which  the  diploma- 
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tists  imposed  on  the  remnant  of  the  mutilated  kingdom  as 
beneficent  provision,  the  maintenance  of  that  anarchy  bj 
which  Poland  had  already  been  sunk  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  will  be  seen  from  the  commencement  of  a  ministerial 
note  which  was  sent  to  the  government  in  September,  1773.* 
The  diet,  however,  still  continued  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sive demands  of  the  spoilers;  but  such  resistance  merely 
served  to  prolong  arid  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate country.  Whilst  the  nobles  in  the  following  year, 
1774,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1775,  were  striving 
against  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  territorial  cessions  which 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and  their  concessions  re- 
specting the  constitution,  the  other  part  of  the  nation,  which 

*  It  wonld  be  useless  in  this  place  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the 
single  articles;  we  shall  therefore  merely  give  the  introductory  passages 
of  the  original,  and  subjoin  four  of  the  general  resolutions.  They  mn  as 
follows: — "Tlie  courts  are  so  strongly  interested  in  the  pacification  of 
Poland,  that  while  the  treaties  are  prepared  for  signing  and  ratifying, 
their  ministers  think  that  not  an  instant  of  that  precious  intenral 
should  be  lost  in  restoring  order  and  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom. 
They  will  therefore  communicate  to  the  commission  a  part  of  tihose 
Aindamental  laws,  to  the  acceptation  of  which  our  courts  will  not  per- 
mit the  least  obstacle  or  delay.— 1.  The  crown  of  Poland  shall  be 
elective /or  ever,  and  all  order  of  succession  remain  prohibited.  Eveiy 
person  who  shaJl  attempt  to  infringe  this  law  shall  be  declared  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  and  prosecuted  accordingly. — 2.  Strangers  who 
aspire  to  the  throne,  frequently  being  the  occasion  of  divisions  and 
troubles,  shall  hereafter  be  excluded  from  it;  and  a  law  shall  be  enacted 
that,  in  future,  none  but  a  native  Pole,  bom  a  gentleman,  shall  be 
elected  king  of  Poland  and  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  The  son  and 
grandson  of  a  king  shall  not  be  elected  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  or  of  his  grandfather;  and  he  shall  not  be  eligible  till  after 
the  interval  of  t\«'o  reigns.— 3.  Tlie  government  of  Pohmd  shall  be,  and 
continue  for  ever,  a  finee  and  independent  government,  of  a  republican 
form. — 4.  The  true  principles  of  that  government,  consisting  in  a  strict 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  in  an  equal  balance  of  the  three  orders, 
viz.,  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  nobility:  these  shall  form  a  perma- 
nent council,  in  which  the  executive  power  shall  be  rested.  Into  this 
council  shall  be  admitted  persons  of  the  order  of  nobility,  who  have, 
hitherto,  been  excli;ded  from  the  administration  of  i^airs,  in  the  in- 
terval of  diets,"  &c.— By  these  laws  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  other 
foreign  princes,  who  might  have  been  able  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  rest  of  Poland,  were  excluded  from  the  throne;  the  libenm  veto, 
with  the  other  dangerous  privileges  of  the  nobility,  was  re-established, 
and  all  the  disorders  were  perpetuated. 
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bad  nothing  either  to  gain  or  to  lose  bv  constitution  or  par- 
tition, was  suffering  all  the  evils  of  war  m  the  midst  of  peace, 
because  no  one  had  troubled  himsolf  about  its  condition  and 
interests  for  an  incredible  time,  and  it  appeared  to  be  for- 
gotten even  by  Providence.  The  termination  of  the  Folish 
affidrs  was  delayed  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the 
Turks  and  by  Pugatchef  s  rebellion,  for  the  Busslans  re- 
quired to  employ  those  troops  elsewhere  which  had  been 
sent  into  Poland  to  overawe  and  constrain  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet.  The  war  with  Turkey  was  no  sooner  ended,  and 
Pugatchef  executed  in  January,  1775,  than  the  diet  expressed 
its  concurrence  in  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  by 
foreigners  and  accepted  by  the  committee.  Poland  at  least 
gained  so  much  by  this  step,  that  it  now  received  friendly 
protection  till  1786  against  the  harassing  insults  and  in« 
juries  which  were  inflicted  by  the  Prussians  and  Austrians, 
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WAB  WITH  TUEKEX — TEEATX  OF  KUTCHUK  KArETABDJI— • 
pugatchef' S  EEBELLIOK. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Eussians  and  the  Turks  had 
been  opened  in  Pokshani  in  1772.  They  were  carried  on, 
as  it  must  be  s^d,  with  the  assistance  of  iWssia  and  Austria, 
for  the  Eussians  had  expressly  refused  what  diplomatists 
understand  by  mediation.  At  this  moment  also  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  ridiculous,  they  being 
actually  engaged,  in  connexion  with  Eussia,  in  despoiling 
Poland,  and  making  it  wholly  dependent  on  Eussian  power. 

The  dreadful  Gregory  Orlof,  the  favourite  of  the  empress, 
was  ostensibly  to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  congress  at 
Pokshani,*  whilst  the  real  business  was  entrusted  to  Obres- 

*  Before  his  departure  from  Petersburg,  preparations  were  made  for 
his  journey  as  for  that  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs;  he  had 
marshals,  chamberlains,  grooms  of  the  chambers,  pages,  and  imperial 
servants,  and  went  to  the  first  sitting  of  the  congresa  in  a  carriage 
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kdf,  who  kfid  been  formerlj  ambasaedor  in.  Coqiiiiiiisaaopie. 
^Bxm  congress  ym  actually  opened  on  the  I^th  of  Aug«sfc, 
1771;  and  it;  has  been  a^bn&ed  thftfc  Orlof  iotentiondaj  m«- 
suited  the  Turks,  one  of  who&i  he  personaUj  maltreated^  in 
order  that  he  might  figiure  ae  a  gv^  militarj hero  iaanev 
war.  At  this  vexy  time,  however,  he  waa  supplanted  m  Hie 
empipess's  &your  foj  a  aoecessful  rival,  who  tor  some  time 

Euhli(%  assumed  aH  the  r^ts  of  a  husbaaid ;  ontiiis  aecoxiat 
e  left  Fckshaai  verj  suddenlj  m  September  for  FeteiBharg^. 
Ou  hb  i^arture  the  congress  was  at  ooee  brohen  rm ;  tml 
neither  GFregorj 's  insolent  beha^nour  towards  the  Turidah 
plenipotentiaaries,  nor  the  preparations  aad  annamenis  of 
both  powers  which  were  made  during  the  congress,  allomed 
ajij  reasonable  expectations  to  be  entertained  of  a  WoozaMe 
result. 

•  ^tregory  Orlof  left  his  embase^,  the  negotiations,  for  peace 
and  his  diplopiatic  duties,  without  the  command  or  permia- 
fiion  of  the  empress,  to  hasten  in  his  rage  to  Petersburg, 
where  a  ministerial  intrigue,  conducted  by  Panin  and  prince 
Saratinskj,  had  set  up  a  rival  against  him :  they  had  sue- 
eeeded  in  inducing  the  empress  to  give  Orlof  s  place  and  the 
chamber  which  he  had  left  in  the  palace  to  Yassilitchikof,  an 
officeir  lA  the  guards*  This  man,  however,  waa  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  Orlof  in  the  grossest  s^ase  of  the  term;  he 
therefore  maintained  his  ascendancy  for  but  twenty-two 
months,  Gregpiy's  journey  to  Petersburg  Med  the  em  jwess 
with  the  greatest  dread  ^  it  is  true  she  caused  him  tp  be 
detained  at  Gtatchina,  but  he  set  heir  at  defiance^  and  Catha- 
rine negotiated.  The  empress  spared.  Gregory,  sought  to 
>via  him  o\i&:^^  and  yielded  to  his  demands,  as  she  dioafter- 
wards  to  tiiose  of  Potemkin,.because  she  wished  to  employ 
the  services  of  both  against  a  party  which  was  anxious  to 
elevate  her  son  to  the  throne,  just  as  Jupiter  is  represented 

which  WAS  accompanied  by  four  state  earriages.  The  procession  was 
preceded  bj  a  troop  of  hussars  and  a  hundred  and  ^7  servaot^  on 
fbot  m  magmfieent  fireries.  flis  IdtdieO)  oeliBrs,  aad  alt  the  Mai  were 
in  the  same  style  of  splendour,  and  the  jewels  on  his  dress  were  df 
VBtmtims  value.  Jjb  is  said  that  Goegpiy  wished  to  nsjnoTa  Bomsntsof 
iixwi  his  QMninand,  in  oi^der  thait  he  himsejbf  might  be  at  the  head  of  an 
'  m  ^ft  Qrimea,  his  bx!Olher  Alesck  in  <3ommaad  of  «  fleet  ia  the 
,  sod  Xheodooe  ef  another  in  the  Bhiclj^  Sea. 
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jbf  Hfim«f  M&MKUBiBg  Ubuelf  of  tbe  kmAred-teaded  Bikr«iit 
mgsimA  Jfos^  jjuI  the  aiihar  ^odaL  Ha  leocared  imauBBse 
mm»<£  momoTV  anuccVe pkoe,  spleoidid  servkea  of  piate, 
AHj^  19»8  aUoirei  :^;eiiiifai4  has  watlthsiid  hLi  bruiditjr  i^ 
all  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Tbe  m^^tuKlidfts  tA  VokahmB,  whkb  liad  been,  interrupted 
hf  Oiiof  s  sadden  dspaTtaie^  were  opeEoed  ag^  in  October 
at  S«ccluidreat,  >«it  in.  Mardb  (1773)  tiie  negotiators,  found  it 
jinipoafiiblfi  ta  agree  ion  tke  terms  of  a  peace^  aiid  ihe  war  wis 
sinewed.  Tbe  grand  nziec  wmk  hq  able  fltatesmasy  bmt 
aacitber  deskoua,  nor  capable  of  perseuoHj  eonducting  a 
msr ;  he  bad,  boveirep^  made  exQeUoiit  use  of  the  time  wbleb 
'mm.  spent  in  -oe^atiAtiag  at  Poksbooi  and  Bucbanesiy  in 
e«W0  measiEre  to  resjaore  dise^lbieiQ  hiB  army,  and  order  tftd 
qmst  la  the  laaa^iuaL.  He  eatgag^  the  aerrices  of  the 
Sroaeh^  who  were  joa  loiiger  ef  wxj  use  in  Poland,  eBpeetallj 
of  those  who  were  veia^  m  the  acaaofte  of  gimiieiy  aaid 
tm^mdmngf  in  carder  to  make  the  Turkish  artyieiyat  least 
aarrieeoble,  wkida  it  had  not  beeai  befbr& 
.  Xhe  Tudcs  bad.  by  tiiia  time  again  beecmae  maaters  of 
£gypty  whidi  Ali  Bej  had  bug  governed  $a  an  independent 
alSte.  iSko  Bnanana  and  their  fleet  in  tibe  iLrdhipebgo 
piCQved  not  only  enable  to  uphold  All  Bey,  bait  thef  were, 
oblifped  to  eraenate  iha  island  of  Lemnos,  which  tibiey  had 
pierioudy  taken  at  a  great  ezpenditiaiB  and  loas.  Tbe  aaaae 
Qapudan-Eariia».  or  bigfa-admiKd^  who  bad  gained,  such  great 
xenovm  by  the  cecoaiquest  of  lake  idanda  aasud  tha  restoration 
of  the  fleet,  which  had  been  nearly  annihilated  within  a  few 
years,  now  distingoidbed  himself  also  by  the  eminent  aer- 
Tiees  which  be  sendjered  in  the  campaign  on  tko  Banmbe, 
wb^t.  the  grand  vizier  pamdently  held  baek.  fieneral 
Weissmainn  had  gained  some  adrantages  at  S&Ustria,;  but 
had.  retreated,  and  i^e  grand  rhaeat  in  May  aent  one  of 
the  small  dmsions  of  his  aarmy  against  Kutsehnk,  where  he 
gained  aoi  important  tictcnry,,  and  made  prisoner  the  younger 
brother  of  prinee  JRepnin,  well  kzcown  by  his  ecmidaet  in 
FobmL  Weifismann  flant  took  revenge  upon  the  Turks 
for  this  victory  by  surprising  them,  at  Eiarassn,  en  the  7th 
of  June,  and  capturing  aixt^n  pieces  of  cannon ;  Boman- 
tzof  next  crossed  tiie  Xbnnbe,  and  attacked  Silistria  wMi 
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his  whole  force/  The  commander  in  SiUstria  was  TTaBsan 
Pasha,  high-admiral  and  seraskier  of  the  Dardanelles ;  he 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Busrians,  who  on  this  occasion 
suffered  considerable  loss.  Hassan  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  Okasi,  or  the  victorious. 

In  the  following  month  the  imprudence  of  the  seraskier  of 
Earassu  gave  the  Bussians  an  opportunity  of  surprising  tiie 
Turksj  who  were  encamped  near  Kainardji,  which  led  to 
their  defeat  and  the  loss  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
whilst  the  Bussians  on  their  part  liad  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
the  brave  general  Weissmann.  The  two  main  armies,  the 
one  under  the  grand  vizier  and  the  other  under  Boman- 
tzof,  were  now  in  presence  of  each  other:  but  the  Turks 
sought  to  avoid  a  decisive  engagement,  although  the  grand 
vizier  had  appointed  a  most  unusual  number  of  new  aeras- 
kiers,  and  had  called  Hassan  Pasha,  seraskier  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, to  his  head-quarters.  Several  Bussian  generals  served 
imder  Bomantzof,  with  whose  names  the  world  became  better 
acquainted  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Dolgoruki,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Tatars,  was  Bomantzof  s  second  in  command, 
and  Suvarof  and  Kamenskoi  were  each  at  the  head  of 
separate  divisions.  The  Bussians  contented  themselves  with 
.  exercising  revolting  cruelties,  but  were  resolved  to  remain 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube  till  they  had  effected  some- 
thing decisive.  A  Bussian  division  made  a  successful  attack 
ujpon  a  portion  of  the  Tiu*kish  army  at  Karassu  on  the  12th 
of  OctoDer,  but  the  grand  vizier  remained  quietly  in  his  camp 
at  Shumla,  for  he  had  not  confidence  enough  in  his  gene* 
rals  or  in  his  troops  to  venture  on  a  pitched  battle.  Three 
days  after  the  defeat  at  Karassu,  he  was,  however,  fortunate 
enough  to  vanquish  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Bussian 
army,  which  was  wasting  the  country,  whilst  the  two  others, 
under  TJugem  and  Dolgoruki,  pushed  forward  in  all  haste  to 
Yama,  in  order  to  take  that  city  by  storm.  This  attempt 
also  proved  unsuccessful,  although  the  Bussians  had  maoe 
good  their  entrance  into  the  town.  After  they  had  lost 
many  of  their  men  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  one  divi- 
sion retreated  upon  Karassu  and  the  other  upon  Ismail. 
Winter  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1773,  sultan.  Mustapha  died,  and  his  successor, 
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AbdullfiEunet,  wisely  retained  the  prudent  and  cautious  grand 
Tizier  of  hia  predecessor. 

The  new  sultan  might  have  concluded  the  most  adyan-* 
tageoua  peace  which  the  Turks  could  ever  hope  to  obtain, 
and  according  to  Yon  Hammer's  account,  he  himself,  his 
grand  vizier,  the  other  ministers,  and  the  army  in  general, 
were  anxious  for  a  peace ;  but  the  sultan  had  been  unfor* 
tunately  brought  up  in  the  pietism  of  Islam,  and  the  Maho« 
metan  Jesuits  had  much  more  influence  with  him  than  the 
advice  of  his  wisest  ministers,  his  own  inclinations,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers. 
No  sooner  had  Pugatchef  s  rebellion  given  rise  to.  an  in- 
ternal war  in  Bussia,  and  the  Poles  shown  a  disposition  to 
offer  a  continued  resistance  to  the  demands  respecting  their 
constitution,  than  Bomantzof  offered  to  make  the  articles 
which  had  been  previously  signed  by  the  Turks  in  Bucharest 
the  foundations  of  the  present  peace ;  but  according  to  Yon 
Hammer,  the  theological  jurists  or  ulemas  would  hear  nothing 
of  the  proposal,  and  therefore  the  grand  vizier  was  obliged  to 
continue  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  remained  true  to  his  defen« 
sive  system,  and  kept  within  his  camp  at  Shumla  till  Bomantzof 
again  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  middle  of  June,  1774,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  unexampled  disorder  which  reigned 
among  the  Turks.  Two  of  Bomantzofs  three  divisions,  one 
under  Soltikof,  the  other  imder  Suvarof  and  Kamenskoi, 
offered  battle  on  the  20th  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Turkish 
army  to  which  they  were  severally  opposed,  whilst  Boman- 
tzof himself  remained  with  a  third  division  in  camp  at 
Silistria.  Soltikof  came  into  contact  with  Hassan  Pasha 
Ghasi,  whom  he  defeated  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
but  Hassan  retired  in  good  order.  Suvarof  and  Kamen- 
skoi, who  attacked  the  Beis-£ffendi  in  his  camp  at  Kos- 
lidshe,  gained  a  much  easier  victory.  The  Turks  did  not 
await  the  attack  of  the  Bussians;  their  whole  army,  of 
25,000  men,  fell  suddenly  into  disorder,  forsook  their  stan- 
dards and  fled,  as  the  Tatars  had  done  on  the  Larga,  and  left 
the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the 
astonished  Bussians.  The  panic  or  treachery  which  caused 
the  rout  of  this  division  immediately  afterwards  infected  the 
main  body  of  the  army. 
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strong,  but  Bomantzof  no  sooner  advaaeed  to*  tibadc'idiiBi 
thaii  the  whole  cmJij  fte«L  dii<ec%  to  OoB8tnitiiiop]te^  and 
praetbed  luupeaktble  «Faeltie0^  b j  the  way,  so  ifaat^  m  «fd«r 
to  he  iMe  from  their  depredations  and  Tioletioe,  ihe  ^fvv^BS^ 
ment  was  ohlsged  to  Mod  them  in  aU  haste  to  Ana  Miiioe. 
The  gramd  ^dzier  pMsentl j  fouaid  himadf  saddenl^  eiB«ouBded 
fcytheenemjinhia  camp  at  Shumhi,a(Eid  could  neither  aMadt 
hia  enemies  nor  retreat  firom  hia  position.  Bomanteiif  and 
Saniii,  who  then  eoctdueted  Cai^atrine'a  foreign  aifinr%  had 
at  that  moment  manj  political  reasons  to  lead  them  to  wish 
&ft  an  end  to  the  war;  Bomantzo^  therefore,  in  Kntchok 
Sainardji,  in  July,  1774,  oflered  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  the 
aame  eonditions  on  which  it  had  he^i  prerbasly  offemd 
The  whole  of  Borope  waa  now  filled  with  the  glory  of  fi»* 
ratt&taof  and  that  of  hie  empsess ;  Poland  and  tho  Crimea 
were  fotgotten,  and  nothing  waa  heard  of  b«t  his  magnam'> 
mify  towards  the  Turfca,  although  eveij  one  who  iead»  Ae 
oonditionB  atated  in  the  note,t  and  cazefiilfy  oonipaiiea  tiliem 
with  the  hiatorj  of  the  following  time,  wiii  pereeife  thnt  iht 
ai^roaching  disaokitio&  of  the  Toridfl^  empiee  wantheam 

*  Yea  JEbmmfir,  quotuig  an  authority  which  yf%  ftapfe  iMi  eeeo, 
ceiatQa  ^Mi»4i  oU  men  and  wassn  whe^mBie  notftrtoaata  caep^to 
fiad  safety  in  flight  wexe  pat  to  death,  those  who  escaped  with  life 
frexft  dragged  forth  and  trampled  in  the  mud,  and  the  sddiors  daahed 
the  beads  of  the  children  against  the  walls." 

f  The  tretctf  of  peace  contained  twent  j-eigfat  articles  and  two  aeeret 
eaei,  which  related  to  the  pajment  of  40,000,000  of  ntbfea  and  tfie 
eraeoation  of  Ae  Ardtipe^go.  The  ariielea  which  were  .paUished 
confirmed  aU  those  conditions  which  had  heen  previousiy  settled  at 
Bucharest  and  in  the  congress  of  Fokshani,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  the 
Tatars  in  liie  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  and  tiie  Kuban,  with  the  exception 
ef  tbe  relis^us  dependeact  of  Islam^  tiie  vestonrtioB  of  alt  their  eon- 
^aered  eoamtries,  except  the  harboara  of  Eertsch  and  Yemkateh?  the 
restoration  of  tiie  Russian  conquests  in  Moldavia^  YaUaehia»  Bai- 
sarabia,  Georgia^  Mingrelia,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  two  Kabardas,  Asoph  and  Kinbum,  and  the  release  A  ail 
prisoners;  the  free  navigaHon  efUie  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Stet^  and 
iibispa$8aaerf£hm.I>ardanBUea;  the  greatest  facilitieB  and  pcoteotfaarln 
all  tBttrellars,  cepaciaUj  for  the  pilgnms  to  Jerusalem ;  the  moat  JkaaeaF- 
jable  treatment  of  all  amhassadora,  consuls,  and  interpreters;  the  mild 
administration  of  Yallachiaiuid  Moldavia,  ensured  by  ten  special  con- 
ditions. Thus,  the  Tatars  and  the  Crimea  were  withdrawn  f^em  the 
Porte,  and  V allachia  and  Moldayia  placed  under  Russian  protection. 
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asmacmeeiL  WUht  Ce^aakiie  m  malify  released  MoUsfis, 
V^Mm^omf  BemuoBihi^  Biidjiak,  and  the  Onmeft  from  TarioeT, 
aaii  seecijel  for  lier  eountrj  the  dGaanam.  of  <^  Blu± 
Sea  and  tbe  puNntge  'Of  the  J)aniaaeUes»  tlsie  eontmed  to 
haem  hesr  govemment  magnified  for  its  inoxpretstblo  mag- 
nuxiaiiy.  Momiovser,  PotemkuaL  took  good  care  tbat  i^koae 
emditkxifl  of  the  treaty  of  Kutdiuk  Kaojiardjt,  whieh  itobi  in 
emj'  wise  adTsniaigeoiis  to  TvaHsey,  should  never  be  f ulfitted. 

Al>oat  tke  time  in  which.  Poland  iras  fullj  taken  possesaiaa 
of  bjr  tke  BofisiasLs,  and  the  empire  of  the  Turks  waa  threat* 
eaad  irith  deatruetioa,  an  adrenturer  raJaed  a  eomfflotion 
im  the  interior  of  Susaia  whach  seemed  to  threaten  the 
empress  heisdf,  bat  in  Tealitj-  only  brought  min  on  the 
educated  part  of  the  nation,  beeaosa  neitiber  the  originator 
of  the  rebellion,  nor  those  who  attached  themselvBs  to  his 
eaiouie,  wefne  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  penaanent  opposilaon 
to  an  organised  ^weac.  E^iissian  peasants  and  Cossadcs  ma^ 
be  jegtj  suatafale  instruments  for  tenribie  devastations  aflod  the 
practiee  of  enormous  emelties,  and  that  indeed  th^  proted 
tbmsekes-to  be  for  a  year  and  a  half  under  Pi^tekef;  bsufc 
th^  ^mere  by  do  means.  ^  elements  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  ^rmanent  lovointicm^  The  rebellion  in  Bmssia  of  which 
we  ave  now  aJboot  to  a^eak,  had  its  origin  in  the  ciioalatioai 
of  a  sepiort  thafc  Peter  III.  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  has 
murderers;  an  opinion  which,  howerer  absiurd  in  itself^  was 
mainiiained  by^  dbtingnished  Bossians  and  eeclesiAstii»y  to 
whomC/athatins'  s  philosophy,  her  splendour  and  eztraTagaaoe, 
and  'die  inaolenee  of  her  &:vourites,  were  equally  hatefoL 
Just  as  intiie  period  of  tbeJ^be  I>mitrie,  advantaffe  w«i  taken 
of  this  opinion  by  adventurers  in  various  parts  of  !E^ssi%  and 
at  various  times,  to  excite  disturbanees  or  to  promote  pcif»- 
sonal  designs.  It  is  said  that  four  Eussians  and  a  native  of 
Montenegro  had  made  attempts  at  various  times  to  pass 
themselves  for  Peter  III.  previous  to  that  of  Pugatchef,  He 
was  moBe^  fortunftte  than  his  predecessors,  and  mi^t  hajre 
been  voerr  dangerous  had  he  not^  preferred  the  character  «f  a 
leader  of  bands  of  barbarians  to  that  of  an  infcelHgent  fiiend 
of  the  oppressed.  During,  the  two  years  of  his  dominion,,  he 
pjsoved  the  wocst  friend  to  himself.  iSe  was  a  Bon  Cossaisk, 
who  had  originally  served  among  hia  eeuntrymen,  as  a  com* 
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moni^oldier,  and  afterwards  as  an  officer  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Bender ;  at  a  later  period  Ke  spent  some  time  in 
Poliuid  among  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  where  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  his  alleged  resemblance  to  Peter  HI. 
Fugatchefs  countrymen,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  other 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  belonged  to  the  old  orthodox  pariy  or 
Boskolniks  of  the  Greco-Bussian  Church ;  he  no  sooner  re- 
turned than  he  found  adherents  among  them,  and  in  Malin- 
kofka  on  the  Volga  first  began  to  give  himself  out  for  Peter 
III.*  The  Eussians  themselves  paid  very  little  heed  to 
the  extravagances  which  were  exhibited  by  Pugatchief  on 
his  first  appearance.  He  was  seized  in  Malinkofka  and 
brought  to  E^san,  but  his  guards  were  so  negligent  that  he 
found  means  of  escape,  and  immediately  set  about  col- 
lecting adherents  among  his  friends  the  Cossacks  on  the 
Volga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Pugatchef  remained  on  the  banks  -of  the  river  Taikf 
from  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  1773,  till  the  17th 
of  September ;  he  then  appeared  with  300  Cossacks  before 
the  town  of  Taitsk,  and  published  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
the  orthodox  believers,  and  calling  upon  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  Peter  III.  The  number  of  his  partisans 
speedily  became  very  great ;  immense  crowds  of  the  rudest 
tribes  collected  around  him ;  but  the  unprovoked  and  useless 
cruelties  which  they  perpetrated  deterred  all  respectable 
and  educated  persons,  who  might  have  given  some  degree  of 
importance  to  his  cause,  from  joining  in  his  enterprise.  In 
the  mean  time,  Pugatchef  had  collected  an  army  of  several 
thousand  men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cannon ;  but  he 
besieged  Orenburg  without  success  from  the  beginning  of 
October  till  the  9th  of  November,  and  he  was  equally  un- 
successful in  a  subsequent  attempt. 

*  The  dreadful  nature  of  this  rebellion  may  be  at  once  learned, 
without  going  into  details,  from  the  two  lists  which  are  given  as  a 
supplement  to  the  account  in  Biisching's  Magazine: — 1.  A  list  of  the 
churches  which  were  plundered  by  Pugatchef  and  his  rabble,  which 
occupies  three  pages  (52,  53,  54);  and  2.  A  list  of  the  persons  who 
were  murdered  by  Pugatchef,  occupying  25  pages — a  fearful  catalogue 
of  names. 

t  In  order  to  extinguish  all  remembrance  of  Pugatchef  s  rebellion, 
the  river  Yaik  had  its  name  changed  to  Ural;  Yaitsk  to  Uralsk;  and 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Talk  to  the  Uralian  Cossacks. 
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Pugatchef  having  defeated  colonel  Tchemitchef,  who  had 
been  sent  against  him  in  December,  and  afterwards  general 
Carr,  it  began  to  be  thought  he  would  make  rapid  progress ; 
but  botb  he  and  his  followers  were  utterly  deficient  in  mili- 
tary capacity  and  in  all  sense  of  discipline  and  order.  The 
peasants  at  first  rallied  around  this  barbarian  adventurer,  who 
was  half  monk  and  half  soldier,  because  he  proclaimed  their 
freedom,  sanctioned  the  rude  outbreaks  of  their  barbarous 
nature,  and  gave  them  opportunities  for  robbery  and  plunder. 
His  success  against  his  first  opponents  encouraged  him  to 
pusb  northwards,  and  he  now  caused  money  to  be  struck  in 
his  name,  as  if  he  were  the  lawful  emperor.  Bibikof,  to 
whom  Catharine  entrusted  the  command  of  the  troops 
assembled  from  all  quarters  to  act  ag:ainst  the  rebels^  was 
slow  and  uncommonly  cautious ;  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
end  of  the  war;  but  his  subordinate  commanders,  GNilitzin 
and  Michelson,  were  more  active.  The  rebellion  assumed 
a  dangerous  aspect,  because  the  Tatars,  Kirghis,  and  Baskirs 
seemed  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  shake 
off  the  Eussian  yoke.  The  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  the 
standard  of  the  pretended  Peter  III.,  and  many  of  the  Poles 
who  had  been  banished  from  their  country  joined  in  the 
rebellion  only  because  it  was  raised  against  their  tyrants. 
The  people  in  and  around  Moscow  itself  were  anxiously 
looking  for  the  near  approach  of  the  rebels,  in  order  to 
break  out.  During  Bibikofs  illness,  and  up  till  the  time  of 
the  nomination  of  a  new  commander-in-chief,  Michelson 
appeared  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  but  it  suddenly 
broke  out  again  more  violently  than  before. 

Michelson  defeated  the  rebels  six  or  seven  times  in  the 
field  between  the  beginning  of  March  and  the  end  of  May ; 
Pugatchefs  partisans  were  routed,  and  he  himself  being  hotly 
pursued,  and  accompanied  only  with  some  hundreds  of  fol- 
lowers, fled  to  the  lake  of  Arga,  and  wandered  about  in  the 
Ural  Mountains;  At  this  time  Panin  had  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  imperial  army,  and  strengthened  himself  by 
reinforcements;  Pugatchef,  nevertheless,  presented  himself 
anew,  and  wherever  he  appeared  he  collected  an  army.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1774,  he  suffered  a  new  defeat  on  the  Ufa, 
and  again  fled  to  the  Ural ;  but  he  no  sooner  returned  again 
from  the  mountains  in  the  beginning  of  July,  than  he  found 
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Umself  ftt  tlie  kead  of  22,000  men.  It  i^n  appeared  9M  if 
all  ike  Bunakiii  Tassals  wofold  unita  ia  his  came,  with  «  wnv 
to^eliTiNrtlieiDselvea  from  ieudsl  bonda^;  bat  at  thiB  veay 
tbie  iia  comttdlted  thiee  gxand  oversiphta,  -wMck  made  iu 
cLewnfal  tmavcidable.  He  excited  the  indignatiozi  of  aHwiw 
did  net  bdoog  to  the  coididoii  rabUe,  by  aettu^  ao  bopizada 
9^  metmsttib  to  tlie  casmibal  craehiea  wbich  weie  perpeteated 
bjr  Ina  £ollo#era ;  as  «  Bofdkolmk  and  rade  bxrboriaa,  be  en* 
xig^  ibe  ^lecgy  and  kity  by  tbe  plunder  azid  hwaang  of 
ebiudaes  aaid  ooavents ;  and  thiidly,  at  1^  decisive  mpcaett 
he  gaffe  a  wrong  dxrec^ion  to  Ide  army.  I&»  ekeaM  htim 
Mule  erety  effort  to  rew^  Motaeow  before  Midielsom  ava^ 
t9ok  him,  for  there  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Bosaiaa  faitk  aad 
pr^diees  whidi  he  wished  to  restore ;  whereas,  iasatead  ef 
thait,  he  maarcbed  upon  Kasan.  He  succeeded  in  conqseiuag 
this  e^,  fofBierly  the  capotal  of  a  Tatar  IdiDigdom ;  bat  wImsi 
he  fowfed  himself  unaMe  to  xeduee  ikiB  eitadel,  he  laid  waste 
efdtytfaii^  wkh  fire  and  sword,  imd  delayed  till  MJeheham 
eatne^  upfttkd  eompdyiedhim  to  retire  preci^tately  beyond  tiie 

:  fie  escaped  from  Midielson's  possdt,  a&d  on  his  zetmest 
to  the  Yolga  burnt  and  destroyed  all  b^ore  himi,  wasted  Ae 
onibtivated  laod  Mke  a  stream  of  lava,  and  again  asseaili^jed  a 
new  amy  of  20,000  m^i.  The  severest  Mow  was  iniidbed 
T9fon  the  indttstzious  and  m^ral  colonies  of  Moranan  bam- 
Ihma  on  the  Volga,  who  at  that  time  farmed  a  species  ef 
Gkmiasi  colony  under  lUissian  protection,  in  Saniitof  1^ 
inopster  caused  all  those  who  came  in  his  way  to  be  mm^ 
dered  without  distinction ;  but  his  fate  o<7ertook  him  at  the 
n^e  of  Zaritsbi.  On  the  22nd  of  Augcuit  Michdson  com- 
pdlled  the  barbarians  to  raise  the  siege ;  on  the  24t^  idiey 
were  oyei^talbm  in  theb  precipitate  Sights  defeated,  qat 
down,  or  scattered.  Pci^che^  completely  separated  frcmi 
his  followers,  and  accompanied  by  only  soxty  of  his  miost 
tuithful  partisans,  swam  orer  the  Toiga,  and  foimd  safety 
on  the  fiurther  side  in  a  desert  500  versts  in  extent,  but  was 
tiiere  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  any  inhaMted  countries. 
The  Bossians,  notwithstanding,  were  only  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  him  by  treachery;  they  won  over  some  of  the 
Cdssaeks  who  were  made  prisoners,  among  whcmi  was  Pn^Kt^ 
dbeTs  best  friend,  Antizof^rdbasedthem  froin  their  imprisesw 
ment,  and  sent  them  over  the  Volga  to  deceive  their  friend, 
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(^^ri»m%  did  oet  0Sev  itaekf  tall  STovcanbmr^  ivfaen  iliej 
took  bim  bjsurpiase,  bound  iikn^jiiid  eooiveyeA  him  to  Ooro* 
deck  in  ihis  TJriu,  a  place  wkero  An^ors  traibe  was  the  ai«8fc 
pawetr&L  Shey  Afl^^ards  deliy^red  him  up  to  th»  XuMians 
m  &9tbirai:»  who  iiftmecBatelj  mrxrejBA  kun  like  •  bcnat  of 
ra&f  ta  Mb8o^ir»  wbare  be  v^mi  beheaded  azid  •^uBrteiedy  m 
JaoaiMiyy  177^  togetbev  wiib  £oiic  ef  lot  pidodipal  £dl0^ff«Bi«. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
mnsiyf  wnaMamr— mode  oi»  x3?Tomrnra  ikd  lyxsmssoara 

JFAV0UBIT3&S — COHTIBTTEB  EKdCOACHSSITrS  OK  TtnUCBf 
jbTD  VaS  CTBIMXA— ASlilSD  mBrTBAUTT — ^)Cl.S8iLCrES  01* 
MLtTBlS — SCHIffMlS  OP  A  ItETW  yrZAWTIlGB  UMPIEE— POM- 
WBS  JOtrMTBT  01  THE  BWPEEffS  TO  TSJBXBBOV. 

ITjpov  ^10  dedzne  ixf  Tasnlilcbilcxrf^  £imicr,  TiUek  ImM 
but  twentj-two  mantk^  Gh^ary  OrM  ictozned^  jmd  b«f  Ids 
iaapnrtumtf  luad  izunikece  regnaed  bis  feanaet  pkoe  lor  a 
wime.  la  1774  be  wm  diiTen  icam  Hi  a  aeeond  tiiKe  bj  tbe 
boUL  mid  eolossal  Fotemkizi,  tbe  caify  one  perinps  of  all  tiie 
enqmss's  £s9oiiiites  wbo  felt  a  trae  paBBneo,  and  wooed  bes 
mBieticms  cm.  Ibis  groumd  alone,  and  wot  from  ambitiesi.  fie 
aibae  oould  eonaole  hex  mo^stf  m  seciet,  imder  ibe  jxaemsyr 
fedxags  oecasioDed  by  iiie  urar.in  Ihokey,  1^  i^eUkmaf 
fo^tefaef,  and  l^e  vezatioas  iixisiE&deti^aBidixii^  tbat  pre-*: 
wked  between  tibe  old  ftvoixrite  asd  tbe  iumister  Pama; 
Potemkin  grew  presumptuous ;  succestt  isdreased  bis  pride^ 
of  irbidi  bs  soon  became  tbs  tietim. 

One  day,  as  be  was  playing  at  billiards  witti  Alexis  Oefaf^ 
be  incosisiderstely  boasted  of  ike  favour  be  enjoyed^  and 
enon  asserted  tixst  it  entirdy  depended  upon;  bsm  to  remove 
from  court  such  persKms  as  were  displeasing  to  Inm.  Ovbvf 
made  a  bauigbty  feply.  TJpop  tbis  a  qusirel  ensued ;  in  ikm 
beat  of  wbidh  Potemkin  received  a  blow  that  occasioned  Ite 
loss  of  an  eye.  This  was  not  bis  only  misfortnne.  Beegorf 
Orlof,  informed  of  the  aflfray  by  his  brother^  ran  to  the  op- 
press, and  requested  Potemkin's  removal  from  court. 

Potemkin;  retired  to  Smolensky  his  natiye  pboe,  wbere  be 
rem^ed  jdauest  a  year  in  solitodey  sisi^iiig  aracb  ipam.Vm 
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ftye,*  and  his  solitary  exile  from  court.  At  one  time  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  turning  monk;  at  another  vaunted 
that  he  should  become  the  greatest  man  in  Bussia.  At 
length,  in  a  sudden  fit,  he  wrote  to  the  empress,  beseeching 
her  to  think  of  him.  Her  majesty  immediately  complied 
with  his  request,  recalled,  and  placed  him  again  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  favour.  Orlof  had  been  for  several  days  at  the 
sport  of  the  chase.  His  absence  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
installing  Fotemkin  at  the  palace ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
old  favourite  no  complaints  or  reproaches  could  remove  the 
new  one  from  his  exalted  situation. 

It  may  be  deemed'  necessary  in  this  place  to  explain  what 
were  the  duties  expected  from,  and  the  distinguished  honours 
paid  to,  the  favourites  of  Catharine. 

,  "When  her  majesty  had  made  choice  of  a  new  favouri^,  she 
created  him  her  general  aide-de-camp,  in  order  that  he  might 
accompany  her  wherever  she  went,  without  incurring  public 
censure.  From  that  period  the  favourite  occupied  m  the 
palace  an  apartment  under  that  of  his  royal  mistress,  with 
which  it  communicated  by  a  private  staircase.  The  first  day 
of  his  installation  he  received  a  present  of  100,000  rubles, 
and  every  month  he  found  12,000  placed  on  his  dressing- 
table.  The  marshal  of  the  court  was  ordered  to  provide  him 
a  table  of  twenty-four  covers,  and  to  defray  all  his  household 
expenses.  The  favourite  was  required  to  attend  the  empress 
wherever  she  went,  and  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  palace 
without  asking  her  consent.  He  was  forbidden  to  converse 
familiarly  with  other  women ;  and  if  he  went  to  dine  with 
any  of  his  friends,  the  absence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  always  required. 

Whenever  the  empress  cast  her  eyes  on  one  of  her  sub- 
jects, with  the  design  of  raising  him  to  the  post  of  favourite, 
he  was  invited  to  dmner  by  some  one  of  her  female  confidants, 
on  whom  she  called  as  if  it  were  by  chance.  There  she 
would  draw  the  new  candidate  into  discourse,  and  judge  how 
far  he  was  worthy  of  her  destined  favour.  When  the  opinion 
she  had  formed  was  favourable,  a  significant  look  apprised 
the  confidant,  who,  in  her  turn,  made  it  known  to  the  object 

*  It  has  been  reported  that  the  injury  done  to  his  eye  might  have 
been  cored;  but  that,  in  his  impatience,  he  burst  a  slight  tumour  that 
had  formed  on  the  side  of  the  ball.  S^gur  sajs,  that  he  purposely  put 
oat  hi«  eje  to  remore  a  blemish  that  impaired  his  comeliness. 
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of  ber  royal  mistress's  pleasure.  The  next  day  he  was  exa» 
mined  as  to  the  state  of  his  health  by  the  court  physician, 
and  as  to  some  other  particulars  by  Mademoiselle  Protasof, 
one  of  the  empress's  ladies,  after  which  he  accompanied  her 
majesty  to  the  Hermitage,  and  took  possession  of  the  apart- 
ment that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  These  for- 
malities began  upon  the  choice  of  Potemkin,  and  were 
thenceforth  constantly  observed. 

When  a  favourite  had  lost  the  art  of  pleasing,  there  waa 
also  a  particular  manner  of  dismissing  him.  He  received 
orders  to  travel ;  and  from  that  moment  all  access  to  her 
majesty  was  denied  him :  but  he  was  sure  of  finding  at  the 
place  of  his  retirement  such  splendid  rewards  as  were  worthy 
of  the  munificent  pride  of  Catharine.  It  was  a  very  remark- 
able feature  in  her  character  that  none  of  her  favourites 
incurred  her  hatred  or  vengeance,  though  several  of  them 
offended  her,  and  their  quitting  office  did  not  always  depend 
on  herself. 

Potemkin's  rule  commenced  at  the  very  time  in  which  the 
peace  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  was  concluded  (July,  1774). 
The  disputes  with  Poland  and  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchef 
were  no  sooner  ended  than  he  immediately  violated  every 
condition  of  that  treaty,  well  knowing  that  the  empress  would 
approve  of  everything  he  might  do.  Dowlet  Q-herai,  who 
was  elected  khan  by  the' now  independent  Tatars,  still  re- 
mained much  more  &vourably  disposed  to  the  Turks  than  to 
the  Bussians ;  the  latter,  therefore,  by  means  of  money  and 
intrigues  raised  up  a  pretender  against  him;  andthen, under 
pretence  of  an  armed  mediation,  a  Bussian  army  occupied  a 
part  of  the  Crimea,  and  seemed  disposed  to  make  the  khan  a 
prisoner,  and  to  seize  the  whole  province.  Dowlet  Gherai 
took  refuge  with  the  Turks  in  April,  1775,  and  Sahim 
Gherai,  who  was  a  mere  creature  of  Eussia,  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Bussians,  who 
foresaw  that  the  majority  of  the  Tatars  would  oppose  the 
new  khan,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  another  pretext 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  A  war  with  the  Porte  appeared 
unavoidable,  and  Romantzof  received  commands  to  collect  a 
considerable  army  on  the  Sniepr^  whilst  Repnin  in  Con- 
stantinople was  endeavouring  to  deceive  the  sultau,  and 
Potemkm  betrayed  the  unfortunate  Sahim  Gherai. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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By  thift  time  Potemkin  had  ceased  to  be  the  penoml 
fivrourite  of  tiie  eMpiess ;  but  he  himself  reeomm^kded  his 
aueeeaaors  in  that  post  to  her  notice.  Potemkin  was  indis- 
pensable to  Catharine  in  consequence  of  those  colossal  undn^ 
takings  whieh  procured  her  the  name  of  ^eat;  and  beeanse 
ihe  fear  with  which  he  inspired  all  her  enemies  secured  to 
her  the  pospession  of  1^  throne,  which  she  withlield  from 
her  son  Paul.  Zayadofskj  had  become  the  occupant  of  the 
apartments  of  i^e  rojal  palace  in  Norember,  1776,  and  been 
created  a  major^genegral ;  as  soon,  howerer,  as  he  fell  iinder 
Botemkin's  suspicicm,  ihe  latter  aulhoritatiTeljr  insisted  upon 
fats  dismiss^.  Zavadofskj  had  turned,  against  his  p«toon, 
and  was  an  eager  favourer  of  i^e  Orlofs  and  field-manhal 
Eomantzof.  For  this  reason  Potemkin  siu^eeeded  in  obtain* 
ing  leave  of  absence  for  ihe  favourite  in  Julj,  1777,  in  order 
to  pvoTide  a  substitute  during  his  tempomy  rettrenn^it:  who 
shmUd  eventually'  displace  him.  Pofcemkin  had^  long  belbre 
selected  a  major  Zoritch  for  his  adjutant,  who  was  poUtieafiy 
insignificant,  but  yerf  attEactiv^  in  his  hussar  uhifbrmy  with 
a  view  to  preeeKt  him  to  ikm  empress*  Zavadofiiky  had  no 
sooner  Mib  i^o  palace  thm  he  carried  his  design  iz^  eflbct, 
and  the  easpress  made  Zoriteh  a^oolonel  ad^tai^^geiieral  and 
her-  companion.  At  the  expoation  of  nine  months,  ho  too 
fell  under  Potenkin^s  displeasure,  and  was  obliged  to  retixe, 
for  the  empress  was  completely  under  the  oontrcd  of  her 
nuniater.  Next  came  Eoisakof,  a  handsome  sergeant  in  the 
guarcle,  who  wa»anddenly  raised  to  the  rank  of  aide-deM»mp 
general.  He  too  was^  indignant  at  Potemkin*s  unboundda 
pride^  and  avarice,  but  attempted  in  vain  to  open  the  ejes-of 
tiie  empress ;  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
indiqiensable  tyrant  after  he  had  enjoyed  ihe  fiiw)ur  of  <Ao 
empress  ibr  fiflbeen  months. 

!i^e  circumstances  of  the  year  1778  were  peeuliariy  Isvoor^ 
able  to  t^e  accomplishment  of  Potemkin's  plans  ^  conqnesft^ 
for  war  had  broken  out  in  the  spring  between  France  irad 
Bngland,  and  both  powera.  were  so  fully  occupied  in  the  west 
tiaai  tl^y  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  oonoems  of  ^h» 
east;  Potemkin^  therefore,  sent  an  arm^,  commanded  by 
Suvaref,  against  the  Kubsai  and  Bodjiidc  Tatara,  wfaoM 
ether  Bussians  peneiifated  into  l^e  Crimea  and  were  gaStf 
of  the  most  ofuei  devastations;  This  led  to  lite  uevsan  ol 
some  Russian  ships  in  the  straits  of  the  Dardanellea  on  the 
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part  of  tbe  8u]ta2i^  who  wna^hawBYer,  unable  to  oommence  it 
war  WL&out  tba  aid  aad  ccvopecation  <rf' France.  But  tini; 
fowBPj  unwilling  k>  break  with  BixBtta^  inaifited  on  mediating^ 
and  the  snltan  was  farced  to  acquiesce.  The  recnlt  waa^ 
that  the  £aissian  ships  w^rez^ored,  and  the  ault&n  fonnaiUj 
zecfignisedi  Sahim  £rherai  as  the  nghtM  ruler  of  the  Crimea* 

Gathanne  was  so  pLeased  with  the  conduct  of  EKmce  on 
this  occasion^  that  she  embraced  with  alacrity  the  plan  of  the 
ABMXDt  iTBiffiiBALsrz,  which  was  devised  by  the  Erench 
minister  Yexgennes;  and  in  1780  she  put  hersdif  at  the 
head  of  that  league  which  was  joioed  by  almost  ail  the 
powers  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain.  It  was  fbrmed  f<» 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  right  asserted  by  our  own  nanry 
to  make  prize  of  an  enemy's  goods^  or  of  goods  shipped  fat 
an  enemy's  port^  whereyer:  found,  and  even  thon^  coveBcd 
by  a  neniteai  flag..  The  leading  principle  of  the  lea^is  waa 
ihMiJree  shipt  make  free  goodsi  €iireat  Bdtaini  woulcb  not 
adflsxt  Idiis;:  bat  at  that  iime  she  did.no  more  than  ezpoeki^ 
]at&  with  her  good.  &iend  and  ally  the  empress  ,  of  Saanm 
Iti  was  not  un^  the  reign  of  Paul  that  she  waged  war  iat 
tiiermaintaxanoe  of  tike  opposite  principle,  which  aha  baa 
le^ntaneouiiy  repudiated:  since  the  beginning,  of  her  preaenl 
conflict  wiid)  Suasia. 

Prom  this  time  forward  Potemkin,  Yoltaiie^.and  a  host  of 
flaicterei«,.amsasad  the  empnass  wiibh  dreams  of  the  restoration 
of  fl  ByKantiha^npire,  and  the  enaoiaon  of  anew  capital  on 
thenBlaok  Sea.  Sahim  Gherai  prized  the  slavisdituble  of  &liea» 
temnt-caionelin.l^er guards  of  a  faoeign  empresa  more  than 
thst:  of  prmoe^  a£  a.  nation,  to  which  the  iHossian  czars  &t 
many  years  had  fafien'.v«asal%  and  he  renounced  the  national 
costome  of  his  people- in  order  to  glitter  in;  a  Bfissianunifoimt 
and; wear  the  dtecoxations.  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  Potent 
kin*  contmred  every  month  to  alienate  him  more  and^  mote 
tram,  his  people;  tili.at  hat  this,  misecable  man  waa  induced 
to;  IsBf  down,  hia  hhanafey  &omi  which  he  dedyed  a^  i»venue 
<tf  time  or  Ibuo'BtiSliaDa  of  rublea^  iit  oidez^  a»  he  thought^ 
tiK  neveL  peaeeiUlp  ini  the  enjoym^ot  of  some  hundred:  thoitt 
aandiaiblea^. which.  Potemkin  waa- to  pay* him  ae  the  nowljfi- 
afifointed  BaBflianvgovemor-general  of  Tanria^  asthe  country 
irasiVEam  to  be  eaUed»  Potemkin  wasi  too  much  accuatcmed 
to  xoeeive  and  not  to  give,  and  to  eontract  debta  witiioBit 
thinkiDg  of  paying  them,  to  give  himself  much  concern  about 
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the  payment  of  the  promised  salary,  although  the  empress 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  yearly  sum  always  charged  to  her 
was  in  reality  regularly  paid  to  t  be  khan,    ^e  shamelessness 
of  the  Eussian  government  on  this  occasion  fully  equalled  the 
audacity  of  their  manifestoes  respecting  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, or  that  of  the  state-papers  of  a  Qenz  and  a  Talleyrand. 
In  the  Sussian  manifestoes  published  in  April,  1783,  it  was 
made  as  clear  as  the  sun  to  the  Tatars,  that  the  empress  and 
Potemkin  were  really  proposing  to  confer  upon  them  the 
most  signal  benefits.     It  was  stated  that  the  Tatars,  as  lEtas- 
sian  subjects,  were  in  future  to  be  delivered  from  all  the 
evils  of  their  internal  disputes,  and  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  Crimea,  the  Kuban,  and  the  Eastern  Nogais,  an  end  was 
to  be  put  to  those  oppressions  from  which  they  had  hith^to 
suffered  from  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  alternately.  What 
was  the  correspondence  between  these  promises  and  the  sub- 
sequent reality,  maybe  learned  from  all  theworks  of  recent  tra- 
veUers  who  have  visited  these  districts,  and  give  accounts  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Tatars  at  the  present  day.    That  numerous, 
free,  and  rich  race  of  people,  clothed  in  silks,  and  of  noble 
appearance,  has  now  dwindled  into  a  crowd  of  starving  beg- 
gars ;  their  magnificent  tented  cities  are  become  gipsy  en- 
campments, and  their  houses  and  palaces  exhibit  mere  masses 
of  ruin  and  decay. 

These  manifestoes,  indeed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  were  not 
intended  for  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  merely 
to  conceal  in  a  doud  of  words,  from  the  eyes  of  those  at  a 
distance,  the  cruelties  and  bloodshed  with  which  they  were 
accompanied.  The  Tatars  made  an  effort  to  defend  their 
liberties,  and  their  magnates  made  no  secret  of  their  dissatis- 
fiiction ;  Potemkin,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  one  of  those 
heroic  means  which  usually  find  defenders  enough  when  they 
are  applied  for  the  support  of  the  true  fedth  and  of  autocratic 
government,  and  are  only  reviled  and  execrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  Danton  and  a  Bobespierre.  He  proposed  by  a  single 
massacre  summarily  to  annihilate  the  malcontents,  and  to 
awe  the  rest  into  submission  by  the  dread  of  a  similar  fate. 
Posorofsky  received  express  orders  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  malcontents,  their  families,  and  adherents,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  sword ;  he,  however,  possessed  moral  courage 
enough  to  decline  the  business  of  an  executioner.    Potem- 
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kin's  cousin  was  not  so  scrupulous.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts, whose  unanimous  testimony  we  are  obliged  to  follow, 
^ven  when  it  appears  to  us  incredible,  Paul  Potemkin  caused 
above  30,000  Tatars,  of  every  age  and  sex,  to  be  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  in  this  way  procured  for  his  cousin  the 
easily-won  title  of  the  Taurian,  and  the  place  of  grand-admiral 
of.  the  Black  Sea,  and  governor-general  of  the  new  province 
of  Tauris. 

.  The  massacre  in  Tauris  took  place  in  April,  1783,  and  the 
Turks  were  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  Tatars 
without  foreign  support.  Among  the  European  powers, 
however,  England  was  at  that  time  folly  occupied  with  the 
disturbances  which  in  the  following  year  brought  Pitt  to  the 
helm  of  affairs ;  Erancewas  glad  to  see  an  end  to  the  Ameri- 
can war ;  Joseph  II.  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Tzarskoe- 
selo;  Erederic  II.  hoped  to  become  master  of  Thorn  and 
Dantzig,  if  Russia  was  well-disposed  towards  him;  and 
Gustavus  m.  of  Sweden  was  the  only  monarch  who  could 
have  rendered  any  aid.  In  the  very  same  year,  however, 
Gustavus  suffered  himself  to  be  induced  to  go  to  Eriedrich- 
shamm,  where  he  sold  himself  to  the  empress;  nothing, 
therefore,  was  now  left  to  the  Turks  but  to  yield  to  their 
destiny.  The  sultan  did  what  had  been  done  by  the  king  of 
Poland  a  few  years  before ;  by  his  consent  he  changed  that 
into  a  righteous  and  legal  possession  which,  being  seized  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  was  previously  a  robbery.  The  whole 
territory  of  the  Tatars,  the  Crimea,  the  island  of  Taman,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  ICuban  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  was  forced  upon  the  Turks,  by  virtue  of  whicn 
the  Russian  consuls  in  the  various  ports  of  Turkey  were 
erected  into  a  power  wholly  independent  of  the  government 
of  the  country.  This  tresLty  of  commerce  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Panin  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior 
influence  of  Potemkin  and  withdraw  from  public  affairs ;  and 
it  was  now  concluded  on  the  10th  of  June,  1783.  By  virtue 
of  this  treaty  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  submit  the  decision 
of  all  mixed  civil  cases  in  which  a  Russian  and  a  Turk  were 
the  respective  parties,  not  to  the  local  tribunals,  nor  to  the 
higher  authorities,  nor  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  but  to  the 
Russian  consul ;  and  in  all  pecuniary  transactions  the  claims 
of  a  Russian  against  a  Turk  were  ur^ed  with  much  greater 


stivctiiess  thsa  in  ikose  eases  in  wlvck  the  Task  wftB  iin 
clftimiiit  find  the  EoBsianliie  debtor. 

In  tlie  ejeB  of  the  world,  vMoih  i»gasd»  cmty  «xiwrMii^ 
Fcyiemkin  was  now  a  gfeat  and  udmiFed  ^tatesum^  ait«L«9 
al»olute  was  hi?  swaj-  OTer  the  empieBs  heiselfy  i^iat  she  mst 
only  tolerated  Ins  insolence,  his  total  Jie^eot  of  all  ipeeamt^ 
obligations,  his  tyvamij  Ofer  all  daBses,  and  his  intpetM 
expenditure  and  magnificence,  but  aUowed  him  to  help  Inm- 
8e£r  to  an  unlimited  extonet  oat  of  tioe  cdleam  of  ^Ae  stiite. 
Potemlun  on  the  one  himd  did  hcrmage  to  the  emprees.&s  if  tihe 
were  a  goddess,  and  xm  theother  he  safferod  himself  to  tvsat 
her  with  the  most  insolent  jGunilianly  trnd  imdeness.  fi^ 
would  o7en  ssoxfter  £roin  his  own  apartmexEfcs  into  hers  in  Ids 
dzvssing-gown  and  slippers,  with  Ms  stockings  hanging  down 
s»d  his  legs  bare.  He  went  si^  &r  as  to  extort  &om  l^une 
Yiho  enjoyed  the  empress's  ftivovr,  a  psirt  of  the  monej  YiYaA 
they  reeeived  from  her,  and  yet  he  allowed  poor  Sahim  Ginni 
to  starve.  He&e^er  paid  him  the  assigziedpenBion  of  WO00O 
rubles  whidi  was  yeaiiy  debited  to  the  empress's  aoeonit, 
and  e^en.  the  displeasure  of  Oatharme  could  nolt  indnaoe  imn 
to  bestow  upon  this  Russian  protege  the  umplest  nusama  of 
Hfe, 

The  foimding  of  a  new  £uBsa-Ghreeian  oa^al,  with  wkdch 
Potemkin  now  busied  himself  was  a  magnifioent  piece  of 
flattery  for  the  empress,  bufe  for  which  s&  wa»  nnhapfafy 
obliged  to  pay  too  dear.  Oatharme  indnlged  with  Voltaue 
in  those  Tisionary  schemes  of  a  utofuan  Ghaaece,  of  a  dndUsa- 
tion  of  which  she  and  not  the  peo|)]e  was  to  be  the  soovoe,  of 
an  enlightenxnont,  industry  and  trade,  to  he  earned  intoi^se 
conquered  deserts  hy  ukases  and  eourtiers ;  Potemkin  ftded 
aooording  to  this  fancy.  He  first  ereeted  a  city  with  bttild- 
in^s  of  every  description,  and  then  sought  for  izdiafaitttBcIs,  or 
fiexrdtUy  drove  them  for  a  time  &om  aD.  quarfceiES,  when  he 
wtkdied  to  make  &  court-spectacle  of  thss  ijfeeatrical  <a^  said 
to  enchant  the  impress.  It  was  of  no  oanBequenee  to  him 
i^at  his  city  feU  to  pieces  and  its  mhabitants  disappeatrod  as 
soon  as  he  turned  away  ^  s  eyes.  The  new  dty  was  called 
Kherson,  a  name  long  sinoe  obscured  by  l^iat  of  Odessa ;  the 
empress  granted  18,000,000  Tables,  most  (£  whidb,  howerer, 
Potemkin  diverted  to  his  own  private  nae.  The  situation 
was  badly  ^dwsen^Tind  jet  this  shadow  of  a  capital  was  for  a 
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leingthof  time  dunnied  into  existence  by  imnuBeBaBla  ttfto  «f 
fi»ad  and  apem  TOdence;  and  the  deeerts  of  which  it  urae  to 
be  the  mek>apoIi8  weve  erected  into  a  prcmnce,  to  whidi 
Potemkin  gave  the  name  of  Ogikarime'9  Glofy  (Slaro  !Ek»* 
thaixpa)*  Another  province,  sMBOwhat  farther  to  the  north, 
near  the  celelwated  falh  of  the  Koidack,  was  idso  hcxoooied 
with  the  name  of  the  emraess,  and  called  Bkatarinodaf. 

The  general  to  whom  r etemkin  at  this  time  assigned  the 
congenial  task  of  haToe  and  destruction  in  the  coontiy  of 
theNogai  Tatars  and  in  Kuban,  was  Snvarof,  a  man  who 
fiaoKi  that  distant  period  till  our  own  centniy  had  the  mislbr* 
tmie  to  be  contimialty  ^nployed  as  the  instmmient  of  a  mtir- 
deroiis  military  despotism.  In  Poland  he  executed  three 
times  those  orders  of  annihilation  which  were  issued  from 
Petersbttrs.  He  destroyed  the  Turks  and  sacrificed  the 
Bussians  bf  thousands  at  the  will  of  Potemkin.  He  sub* 
sequently  shared  Paul's  hatred  against  the  Preneh  and 
evenr  thought  of  dvil  freedom,  and  performed  the  same 
kind  of  heroic  ^gl^ds  for  that  madman's  pleasure  as  he 
had  {Previously  done  at  the  bidding  of  Potemkin.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem  times, 
but  wholly  destitute  of  humanity,  for  he  sacrificed  thou- 
sands without  hesitation  in  order  to  secure  a  victory  or 
storm  a  fortress,  when  either  was  eakulated  to  produce 
a  splendid  ei£3ct  though  but  for  the  moment.  He  not  only 
flattered  the  empress,  but  even  the  common  soldiers  and 
their  snperstitioi^.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  various  know- 
ledge, and  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  arts  of  life  as 
practised  in  the  highest  society,  he  assumed  at  court  the 
daiaraeter  of  a  sort  of  court-fool,  and  acted  often  as  if  he  were 
mad,  merely  in  order  to  carry  out  some  surprising  piece  of 
flaftt^«  In  the  company  of  the  common  soldiers  he  affected 
themanneiB  of  the  semi-barbarous  Bussian,  Uved  as  they  did 
themselves,  submitted  to  every  privation  which  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  endure,  and  knelt  and  prayed  before  every 
wayside  image,  often  when  the  roads  were  deep  with  mud. 

At  the  time  when  a  high-flown  sentimentality  was  the 
fashion  in  Germany,  and  the  empress  was  past  flf^,  she 
indulged  in  a  fit  of  romantic  love  for  the  insipid  and  spiritless 
liWiskoy.  .  This  turn  in  her  affections  was  very  agreeable  to 
Potetukioy  &r  Lanskoy  neitbor  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
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destitute  khan,  nor  yielded  to  the  allurements  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  or  the  English,  when  tbej 
were  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  affairs  of  state.  Potemkin 
freely  permitted  the  empress  to  indulge  her  visionary  love 
for  the  wonderfully  handsome  and  youthful  face  which 
captivated  her  affections,  and  did  not  grudge  her,  among 
the  many  gross  and  degrading  scenes  of  her  Hfe,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  romantic  passion,  after  the  manner  of  Wer- 
ther  and  Siegwart,  from  the  year  1780  till  July,  1784.  Car 
tharine's  love  for  Lanskoy  had  been  romantic  in  his  life,  and 
her  sorrow  at  his  death  was  not  less  extravagant;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  ideality,  she  had  been  also  careful 
to  show  him  substantial  proofs  of  her  affection  at  the  cost  of 
the  country.  She  bestowed  upon  him  not  only  all  possible 
titles,  orders,  and  decorations — diamonds,  plate,  and  collec- 
tions of  every  kind,  but  he  left  behind  him  in  cash  a  property 
of  7,000,000  of  rubles. 

The  fantastic  mourning  for  Lanskoy  was  no  sooner  evapo- 
rated than  the  empress  allowed  Potemkui,  who  presented 
candidates  for  every  office,  to  supply  her  with  a  substitute 
for  her  departed  lover.  In  order  to  exclude  all  other 
pretenders,  Potemkin  on  every  such  occasion  was  prepared 
to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  for  some  time 
made  lieutenant  Termolof  one  of  his  adjutants.  In  1785. 
this  man  became  the  declared  favoiffite  of  the  empress,  and 
soon  ventured  to  pursue  a  course  which  Lanskoy  would 
never  have  thought  of.  He  directed  Catharine's  attention 
to  the  tyranny  of  Potemkin,  and  gave  her  some  hints 
respecting  his  behaviour  towards  Sahim  Gherai.  The 
empress  expressed  her  displeasure  without  naming  the 
person  who  had  made  her  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  khan;  Potemkin,  however,  easily  guessed  that  no 
man  in  the  empire  would  dare  to  speak  ill  of  him  to  the 
empress  except  Termolof.  He  therefore  threateningly  re- 
plied, "  That  must  have  been  said  by  the  White  Moor"  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  Yermolof,  on  account  of  his  £Eiir 
countenance  and  flat  nose.  Catharine  did  not  hesitate 
severely  to  reproach  Potemkin  for  his  harsh  and  unjust 
conduct  towards  the  khan^  and  she  even  wavered  for  some 
months  between  her  favourite  and  this  son  of  the  Titans, 
whom  she  regarded  as  her  protector,  ^d  the  creator  of  her 
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gloiy  and  her  greatness.  At  tlie  end  of  June,  1786,  a  fresh 
scene  occurred,  by  which  the  empress  was  compelled  to 
declare  either  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Yermolof  had  made 
a  new  attempt  to  alienate  the  empress  from  Potemkin ;  the 
latter,  therefcre,  haughtily  insisted  that  either  Yermolof  or 
he  must  retire  from  'her  service ;  Catharine  felt  herself 
constrained  to  adhere  to  Potemkin,  and  Yermolof  went 
upon  his  travels.  During  the  course  of  the  year  he  had 
been  loaded  with  riches,  and  on  his  departure  he  was 
furnished  with  100,000  rubles  and  imperial  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Eussian  ambassadors  at  all  the  European  courts. 
On  the  day  afber  his  departure,  Momonof,  another  adjutant 
of  Potemkin,  occupied  his  place. 

'  About  this  period  Potemkin  repeatedly  travelled  from 
Petersburg  to  Tauris  and  back  with  all  the  expedition  of  a 
courier,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  Kherson, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  splendid  triumph  for  the  empress. 
The  neglected  Sahim  Ghep.i  hastened  thither  to  meet  him 
and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  urgency  of  his  wants  ; 
but  Potemkin,  instead  of  rendering  him  any  assistance, 
banished  him  to  Kaluga,  where  he  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
deepest  poverty.  He  then  conceived  that  he  might  find 
some  relief  from  his  fellow-believers,  and  fled  to  Turkey,  but 
the  sultan  caused  him  to  be  arrested  as  a  traitor  and  rene* 
gade  at  Khotchim,  to  be  conveyed  to  Ehodes,  and  there 
despatched  by  the  bow-string  (1787).  The  plan  contem- 
plated by  Potemkin  and  the  empress  was  to  raise  the 
grand-duke  Constantino,  second  grandson  of  the  empress,  to 
the  dignity  of  emperor  of  Byzantium,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incorporate  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  with  Russia.  The  new  city  of  Kherson  was  no 
sooner  ready  for  this  grand  theatrical  representation,  than  the 
empress  was  to  travel  thither  to  receive  the  homage  of  her 
new  subjects,  and  to  deceive  the  world  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  magnificence  and  pomp.  Joseph  II.  was  invited 
to  meet  the  empress  in  Kherson,  in  order  to  consult  with 
her  upon  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  but  Constantino 
himsdf  was  in  the  first  instance  left  at  home.  The  luxuiy 
and  extravagance  exhibited  by  Potemkin  during  the  empress's 
journey,  and  the  fetes  prepared  for  her  reception  and  enter- 
tainment at  Kherson,  were  worthy  of  the  heaven-storming 
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duaracierB  of  the  pair.  They  remind  us  ci  the  extiavagamo^ 
of  the  Afaimideft  and  ihe  deaoendants  of  Timuiv  with  thia 
diffiBORnee,  that  ciTilisation  and  the  arts  were  straDgers  t» 
the  people  of^the  khali&  and  of  the  €beat  Mogul.  J^e^er 
perhapB  was  there  seen  in  moxiarchicaL  Europe,  where  sock 
things  are  not  rare,  such  a  gross  abuse  of  the  wealth  and 
well4)eing  of  tiie  people,  and  such  insult  cast  on  public 
opiaion  '^  a  contemptible  comedj^  aa  sm.  the  occasian  of  this 
imperial  progress. 

It  began  in  Jannaxy,  1787,  and  was  continued  night  and 
di^.  To  facilitate  the  journey  by  night,  Potemkm  had 
CBoaed  great  piles  of  wood  to  be  ereeked  at  every  fifityperdies, 
which  were  mndled  at  night-fall,  and  imparted  to  the  whole 
dktrict  ahnost  the  brighteess  of  day.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
cortege  reached  Smolensk,  and  fourteen  dirf  s  afterwards  Kief, 
whene  the  degraded  Polish  magnates,  who  made  a  trade  of 
their  nation;  their  honour,  and  their  fnendship,  were  as* 
sembled  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  empress  and  join  in  tiie 
reqr^iy  of  her  court.  Potem^in  himsdf  had  gone  forward  in 
advanfie  in  ov&r  to  arrange  the  side-seenes  of  the  theaize 
wMck  he  eireeted  &om  Petersburg  to  Kherson.  Deserts 
wexe  pec^iled  for  the  oeeasicm ;  and  palaces  were  raised  in  the 
trackless  wild.  The  nakedness  of  the  plains  was  disguised  by 
YiUages  built  for  the  purpose  of  a  day,  and  enlirened  by  &re-> 
woBcbs.  Chains  of  mountahuB  were  iuuzniuated.  !Fine  roads 
vrea^  opened  by  the  army.  Howling  wiLdemesses  wetfe  ^rans- 
fanned  into  blooming  gardens ;  and  immense  flocks  and  herds 
were  driven  to  the  sides  of  the  road  in  ocder  to  delight  the 
eym  of  the  empress  in  her  hasty  trausit.  The  rocks  in  the 
Bna^pr  were  sprang,  that  the  empress  might  descend  the 
rtream  as  conveniently  bs  she  had  travelled  thither  in  the 
chitmber  of  her  sledge.  Ai  ike  heg^ing  of  May  the  whole 
party  embarked  on  the  river  in  i^een  splendid  galleys  iat 
Arementshnk,  and  cm  the  following  day  Stanislaus  cif  Poland 
presented  himself  at  Kanie^  in  order,  as  it  were,  by  his  in* 
sapid  and  pitiful  character  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  monarehial 
splendour  of  a  woman.  He  accepted  an  alms  of  100,000 
rubles  for  the  expenses  of  his  joamey,  was  very  grdiciouflly 
received  by  Potemkin,  treated  with  coldness  and  ix^iffereBoe 
by  the  empress,  and  as  if  his  royal  Polish  income  was  simply 
a  Bussian  pension,  he  begged  £Dr  an  aygmentation*    He  was 
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Bot  aAaaned  to  adknowledge  to  all  the  eoviB  %^Imm»  amlMuiw 
sadoiB  aeeempmifid  the  empress,  that  he  xegaacded  hit  Ui^ 
dom  as  a  BuMian  proymoe,  for  he  besoaeht  the  empresB  te 
gsant  the  Buceeesiooa  to  lus  ne^ew,  and  to  his  imtion  the 
free  mrngBAaon  of  the  Dniepr.  As  is  enstomarj  in  sndi 
eases,  there  was  ao  lack  of  promises ;  but  none  of  his  petitions 
wese  .really  granted,  for  it  was  impossible  either  to  ralue  or 
m>peet  him,  tod  in  lu0  ^tottion}M)M»B  incapable  of  inapi^ 
leor. 

•Ehe  envperor  Joseph,  who  had  anticipated  the  arriiral  of 
his  ally  in  S^i^rson,  trayelled  to  meet  her  as  &r  as  Kaidock, 
and  returned  with  her.  He  Boon,  perceived  that  she  was 
i^kamef 0U7  deluded  hj  the  i^^aranee  of  prosperity,  ciyiUsar 
tion,  and  popula^n,  and  that  as  soon  as  Alo  liad  passed 
through,  aU  was  again  to  become  empty  and  deseed.*  Like 
the  Tillsges,  flocks,  and  men  by  the  wayside,  the  new  buildingB 
in  whidj^  the  didtudguished  travellers  passed  their  nights,  and 
the  houses  and  shops  in  Kherson,  lul  vanished  again  wh^ 
they  had  served  their  temp<»rary  purpose.  It  -wSl  not  hi 
reg^arded  as  incredible  that  7,000,000  of  rubles  were  expended 
on  the  journey,  when  it  h  known  that  the  throne  itself 
whiidi  was  erected  far  the  empress  in  what  waa  called  the 
admiralty  at  Kherson,  cost  14,000.  Catharine  made  a  mag^ 
niJLeent  entiy  into  the  new  city,  pasni^  xmder  a  triumfihal 
arel^  on  which  was  inscribed  in  the  ^leek  toxtgue^ "  Ths 
vr^T  JO  BrzijrTarojt." 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 
jiij«aau>-nussiAN  wab  with  ctkket— wab  smmi^sss 

nUSSIA  AlO)  BWEDEK — TBEATT  OB  VAEEUL. 

Afteb  the  meeting  at  Kherson  the  two  inrperial  allies 
prepared  to  direct  their  forces  against  the  whole  extent  of 

*  Joseph  wafl  ioTited  by  Catharine  i»  plaee  the  seeond  stone  of  a 
town,  of  which  she  had  herself,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  first.  After 
the  ceremony  he  said,.  **  The  empress  of  Rumia  and  I  have  finished  a 
very  important  hosiness  in  a  single  da^:  she  has  laid  the  fir»t  ^tone  q£ 
a  city,  iuodl  have  had  the  last." 
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the  Turkish  frontier,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  parti- 
cipation of  Austria,  by  inciting  the  Turks  to  make  the  first 
attack  ;  for  only  in  such  a  case  was  Austria  bound  to  furnish 
auxiliaries  to  the  Russians.  To  this  end  Bulgakof,  Catharine's 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  ordered  by  every  means 
to  excite  commotions  among  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Valla- 
chians,  and  Sclavonians,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Turks,  justly  incensed  at  these  intrigues,  in- 
sisted upon  a  distinct  declaration  of  their  views,  on  the  part 
of  the  Bussians ;  and  when  they  received  for  answer  only 
the  usual  diplomatic  subterfuge,  that  the  ambassador  must 
wait  for  instructions  from  Petersburg,  they  immediately 
declared  war,  sent  Bulgakof  to  the  state-priso^  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  and  nothing  but  the  threatening  interference  of  the 
English  minister  could  have  prevented  them  from  inflicting 
summary  vengeance  upon  him,  to  show  their  righteous  dis- 

Sleasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  government.  Catharine  and 
bseph  had  now  gained  their  wishes.  The  Turks  were 
the  first  to  declare  war,  and  a  pretence  was  thus  afforded 
to  the  Bussians  to  call  upon  the  Austrians  for  that  aid  which 
they  were  bound  by  treaty  to  render  in  case  of  an  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks.* 

Had  Fotemkin  been  as  great  a  general  as  he  was  capable 
of  devising  magnificent  plans  and  paying  the  Bussian  tvrant, 
great  things  would  have  been  accomplished  in  1787,  for  all 

*  Catharine  published  a  manifesto,  in  a  style  with  which  some  recent 
prodactions  of  her  grandson's,  pen  have  made  us  familiar.  After  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  pretended  wrongs  ascribed  to  the  Porte,  she 
added:  **  That,  provoked  by  a  conduct,  in  itself  so  offensive,  she  had,. 
very  unwillingly,  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  as  the  only 
means  left  her  for  the  support  of  those  rights  which  she  had  acquired 
at  the  price  of  so  much  blood;  and  to  avenge  her  wounded  dignity, 
suffering  from  the  violence  that  had  been  used  towards  her  minister 
at  Constaiitinople;  that,  entirely  innocent  of  tXUhe  calamities  inevitably 
engendered  by  war,  she  relied  with  confidence,  not  only  on  the  Jd- 
mighty  protection  and  the  assistance  of  her  allies,  but  on  the  prayers 
of  the  Christian  world,  for  triumph  in  a  cause  so  just  as  that  whidi 
she  was  obliged  to  defend."  This  manifesto  was  soon  followed  up  by 
a  second,  which  declared:  <*That  the  Forte  had  arrogantly  presumed 
to  insist  on  a  categorical  answer  to  its  absurd  demands;  and  that  the 
empress,  forced  to  repel  the  aggression  of  the  enemy  of  the  Christian 
-name,  armed  herself  with  confidence,  vnder  the  protection  of  that  just 
God  who  had  so  tong  and  so  powerfully  shielded  the  Russian  empire/* 
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the  preparations  for  the  war  had  been  made  long  beforehand^ 
Pield-marshal  Romantzof  was  to  share  the  command  of  the 
army  with  Potemkin ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  the  other  was  to  engross  all  the  merit.  Romantzof 
declined  this  thankless  office,  and  Potemkin  stood  alone  at 
the  head  of  the  army ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving 
posterity,  for  no  one  has  ever  ascribed  to  him  what  was 
effected  by  the  officers  under  his  command, — ^by  Eepnin, 
Paul  Potemkin,  Suvarof,  E!amenskoi,  Gblitzin,  and  Kutusof, 
all  of  whom  became  more  or  less  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
the  present  century.  Potemkin  found  in  Suvarof  precisely 
such  an  instrument  as  he  needed ;  for  to  that  general  tfaie 
will  of  the  empress  or  her  favourite  was  in  all  cases  a 
law  paramount  to  all  moral  obligations,  or  any  feelings 
of  humanity.  He  was  sent  to  Kinbum,  the  chief  object 
of  the  campaign  being  apparently  the  siege  of  Otchakof, 
by  the  main  body  under  Potemkin,  whilst  other  divisions 
were  despatched  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Tatars  in 
the  Kuban.  Kinbum  was  a  small  fortress  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  and  situated  upon  a  promontory  directly  opposite 
to  Otchakof,  in  and  around  which  the  Turkish  army  was 
stationed.  The  object  of  Suvarof 's  mission  was  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  land  a  division  on  the 
promontory  of  Kinbum;  and  he  executed  the  task  in  a 
masterly  manner.  At  first  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  in 
the  fortress,  after  having  erected  a  battery  at  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  in  order  to  cannonade  the  Turkish  ships 
from  the  land,  at  the  same  moment  in  which  they  might  be 
attacked  by  the  Russian  fleet.  He  allowed  the  Turks  to 
proceed  without  molestation  till  they  had  disembarked  from 
6000  to  7000  men ;  he  then  sent  a  few  regiments  of  Cossacks 
against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  charged  them  at  the  head 
of  two  battalions  of  intantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  exter- 
minated them  all.  Immediately  afterwards  he  employed  hia 
battery  against  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  prince  oiJlSrassau- 
Siegen,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Russian  g[un-boats  of 
Nicolaief,  attacked  the  Turkish  ships  at  the  very  entrance  of 
what  is  called  the  Liman,  and  within  range  of  Suvarof 's 
guns,  to  whose  well-directed  fire  he  was  indebted  for  a  great 
share  of  the  advantages  which  he  gained. 
The  whole  remaining  part  of  the  year  1787,  as  weU  as  the 
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gprmg  and  a  geet^  part .  of  the  summer  of  178S,  elapsed 
without  anytiimg  imprntant  lamng  been  und^taken ;  the 
wliole  of  the  SofiBian  land^opcea  were,  however,  directed 
towards  1^  Bog^,  in  order  to  push  forward  with  the  greatest 
expedition  to  the  Danube.  The  Torka  had  already  suflSBred 
d^Bats  at  sea  and  in  the  Caucasus;  The  Eussian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which  was  almost  wholly  commanded  by  foreigners, 
nearly  annihilated  the  Turkish  navy ;  generals  Tallitzin  and 
Tekeiy  massacared  the  Tatara  of  the  Kuban,  and  Tamara 
ledttoed  Gleoigia  and  Lesghistaai.  In  August,  Potemkin  at 
length  martdied  against  Otehakof,  but  very  wisely  lefb  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  militarj  operations  to  Suvarof,  the 
victor  of  Ejnbum.  The  Russian  operations  were  delayed 
in  expectation  of  an  Austrian  army,  which,  in  connexion 
with  a  Russian  force  under  Soltikof,  was  to  make  an  incursian 
into-  Moldavia.  This  delay  was  pgrotricted  tillking  Gustavus 
began  to  exhibit  s^mptoma  of  makmg  an  attack  <m  the  pio- 
wxkceB'  contiguous  to  Sweden^  which  w»re  now  d^nivea  of 
means  of  Aefeace,  He  had  to  revenge  on  Ruseaa  a  laag 
aeries  of  wrongs,  crowned  by  the  intc^eivble  conduct  of 
Catharine's  ambassador  Razumo&ky,  whom  she  had  sent  to 
fonn  coni^iracies  agamst  him,  and  to  persecute  and  iiunilt 
him  in  his  own  capilai. 

Ghistavua  III.  would  tUm  willingly  have  induced  Demuaric 
to  take  part  in  the  movement  against  Russia ;  in  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  imsuooessM^  altikough  supported  by  England 
and  Pjrussia.  Razumoi«ky,  Idie  Hussian;  ambassador,  was 
oidered  to  leave  Stoekbolin  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  w^it 
to  like  army  in  Finland.  The  king  appeared  as  if  he  designed 
immediately  to  march  a|;aiist  Petemmrg,  which  excited  no 
nnall  concern  in  the  mmda  of  the  government,  because^  ia 
eonfideni  reliance  on  the  king's  misunderstanding  wi^  the 
Swedish  nobles,  the  whole  of  their  good  laroops  had  bee& 
despatched  to  l^e  fiiontiara  of  Tui^ey. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  acquainted  wii^  the  feelings  of 
Ids  nobles,  ionseqfuenliy  with  Hbxme  of  the  gimerais  and  offi> 
oeani  of  his  Kemy ;  he  thoi^Cove  ^ideaveuied'  to  deprive  ^e 
^  maleontents  ofilieapparently  legal  point  of  a  reftisfld  to  serve, 
b^  changing  1^  oflennve  war  which  he  oontemplated  into  a 
defensive  one,  and  for  this  purpose  had  recourse  to  a  very 
diildiBh  subterfuge.    There  had  been  a  long-existing  dispute 
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bef^vB^een  tihe  two  eotmtries  inspecting  ihe  bridge  avw  the 
small  mer  Kjmene,  the  boundny  between  the  twa  states, 
whether  it  should  be  painted  in  Swedish  or  Ruseiaa  colours; 
lie  provoked  the  Russians  to  maintain  ikia  diluted  rigbt  by 
force  of  arms',  and  th^i  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  attadoed 
by  them,  and  was  therefore  justified  in  carrying  on  a  d^fen* 
Bive  war  withou^t  consulting  tiie  estates.  We  leaye  it  unde- 
cided whellier  be  took  possession  of  the  bridge  by  force,  and 
thereby  compelled  the  Russians  to  resist  force  by  force ;  or 
wheHier,  as  the  best  accounts  allege,  he  caused  some  Swedes 
to  be  clothed  in  Russian  uniforms  in  c»?der  to  attack  his  own 
8ol<Hers,  and  in  this  way  to  justify  an  offensire  war. 

GHie  distance  from  the  river  Kymene  to  Petersburg  is  less 
ihsB.  150  miles.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
storming  1^  small  fortresses  of  Vyboi^  and  Eriedrich^^iaiBm) 
which  ky  «pon  ihe  route,  and  an  unexpected  attack  finruL 
the  sea  might  probably  have  led  to  the  surprise  and  captme 
of  Oonstadt  and  Orenslot,  the  former  of  which,  is  less  timi 
twmify  mfles  from  the  op^i  waters,  and  the  latter  is  situated 
en  a  aand-bank  in  the  sea.*  The  favourable  moment,  howeveri 
for  an  attack  by  sea  had  beai  already  allowed  to  pass  by  the 
kmg's  bro^iier  Charles,  duke  of  SudeniKinia,  who  commanded 
tiie  Swedish  deet;  and  by  land,  the  king  was  precipitate 
when  he  ought  to  h«?e  delayed,  and  hesil^ted  when  every^ 
tiiing  depended  on  n^idity.  On  the  22sid  of  June  duke 
€%aries,  with  fiHeen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  had 
fidien  in  with  three  soil  of  Emssian  ships,  to  the  nar&  of  the 
ishoid  of  Oo<^land,  which  he  ought  to  haT«e  captured;  bat  was 
restrained  by  a  fee^g  of  reluctance  to  begin  l^e  war  (which 
then  actually  commenced),  and  immediatdh^  a  superier 


.  *  The  Sweden  weie  not  mrfse  of  tfae^  ftntntoBS  adrai^age  ten 
offered  them  hy  avsagnlar  incident.  Jii»t  before  the  BusaiaA  admiial 
nceired  orders  to  weigh,  the  cmpreaa  had,  civen  the  command  of  a 
ship  to  the  famous  Paul  Jones.  As  soon  as  the  British  officers  in  the 
Bossian  service  heard  of  this  appointment,  they  repaiicd  in  a  body  to 
l4e  AdmiraHy,  and  anwnmeed  their  d^lwannaition  to^qnit  tbe  scpndfion 
tK  vhidi  that  pirate  had  heen  attoehed.  By  this  act  on  their  part  serfea 
ccfiigbt  ships  were  left  without,  officerst  uatU  the  empress,  smothering 
hfiir  resentment,  withdrew  Paul  Jones  from  the  squadron,  under  pretenoe 
of  sending  him  to  the  Black  Sea;  but  fearing  a  repetition  of  so  vtt- 
pteasant  a  some,  sfae^coBkiyed  to  get  rid  of  the  daring  adventoier 
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Sossiaii  fleet  appeared.  Admiral  O^reig,  an  EngliBhrnan,  who 
commanded  it,  was  far  superior  to  the  Swedish  grand-admiral 
and  prince  in  talents,  experience,  and  power  of  endurance ; 
his  fleet  outnumbered  the  Swedish  by  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  and  therefore  the  issue  of  the  engagement 
between  the  two  fleets  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  July 
was  the  less  inglorious  for  the  Swedes.  They  fell  in  with 
the  Bussians  off  the  island  of  Hogland,  and  fought  with  great 
skill  and  courage ;  they  lost,  it  is  true,  one  of  their  line-of^ 
battle  ships,  but  took  one  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  its  stead ; 
at  length,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in 
the  harbour  of  Sveaborg,  where  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
blockade  by  the  Eussians  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign. 

The  king  made  himself  ridiculous  as  a  niere  quixotical 
braggart.  The  secretary  of  his  embassy  in  Petersburg  de- 
livered such  an  extremely  absurd  ultimatum,  that  no  other 
answer  was  given  than  an  order  from  the  commandant  to 
take  his  departure  from  the  capital.  Gustavus  enacted  the 
paladin  with  great  spirit,  but  proved  himself  wholly  incapable 
m  the  field.  With  the  army,  as  in  Stockholm,  he  delighted 
to  be  a  king  and  knight  among  the  ladies,  at  balls,  operas, 
and  tournaments,  and  trifled  away  three  precious  weeks 
when  a  moment's  delay  might  have  frustrated  all  his  plans. 
He  commanded  armaments  to  be  prepared  and  a  commis- 
sariat to  be  provided,  but  lefb  the  whole  superintendence  to 
others,  who  neglected  everything,  and  instead  of  preparing 
means  to  oppose,  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Bussians.  All  this  immediately  appeared,  when  the  king  at 
length  resolved  to  storm  the  fortress  of  Eriedrichshamm. 
He  found  himself  destitute  of  heavy  artillery  and  other 
materials  of  war,  which  he  supposed  were  all  in  readiness, 
and  whilst  the  artillery  was  being  slowly  brought  up  by  land, 
the  nobles  were  devising  the  most  shameful  treason. 

It  was  arranged  that  Friedrichshamm  should  be  at  once 
attacked  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  Siegeroth  had  actually 
landed  his  troops  and  commenced  operations  when  he  sud- 
denly received  counter  orders,  because  the  troops  which  were 
with  the  king  refused  obedience.  In  these  circumstances, 
Gustavus  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  return  to  Stock- 
holm, in  order  there  to  recover  his  royal  dignity  and  power 
which  he  had  lost  at  Friedrichshamm.     He  entered  Stockholm 
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in  September,  and  thenceforth  occupfed  himself  in  preparing 
a  coup  d^etat,  which  he  accomplished  on  the  17th  of  February 
in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  his  traitorous  nobles  had 
concluded  a  truce  with  Busssia,  which  was  so  far  advan- 
tageous to  Gustavus,  that  it  liberated  his  fleet  from  its 
captivity  in  the  bay  of  Sveaborg.  He  was  now  dictator  and 
autocrat;  he  had  at  command  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  war  with  Eussia ;  but  the  favourable  moment  was  past, 
and  the  Eussians  had  already  completed  all  their  preparations 
by  land  and  sea  for  the  defence  of  their  provinces  bordering 
upon  Sweden.  Gustavus's  project  of  burning  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen  was  totally  unworthy  of 
those  chivalric  feelings  which  he  affected ;  it  was  discovered 
beforehand,  and  brought  him  nothiug  but  disgrace.  When 
he  again  joined  the  army  in  Finland,  his  Swedes  gave 
evidence  of  their  attachment  and  courage ;  but  he  himself 
again  contrived  to  injure  the  success  of  the  war  by  his  absurd 
interference  in  its  conduct.  In  the  murderous  fights  which 
ensued  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  July,  both  the 
Eussians  and  Swedes  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  without  any 
other  gain  on  either  side  than  military  renown.  The  Swedes 
in  the  mean  time  were  unfortunate  at  sea,  and  could  not 
have  profited  by  their  success  had  they  been  victorious  by 
land. 

Admiral  Ehrenswerd  commanded  the  Swedish  flotilla  of 
flat-bottomed  boats,  constructed  for  navigating  the  rocky 
shallows  of  the  coast,  whilst  the  similar  Eussian  fleet  was 
under  the  orders  of  the  prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who  had 
shortly  before  been  commander  of  the  Eussian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  had  fallen  into  disputes  with  Fotemkin,  which 
led  to  his  being  sent  to  the  Baltic.  The  Eussian  ships  of 
the  line  were  under  the  command  of  admiral  Tchitchakof, 
and  had  on  board  a  considerable  number  of  British  naval 
officers  of  experience.  This  fleet  had  on  the  26th  of  June 
fallen  in  with  that  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  so  injured  in 
an  engagement  between  Bornholm  and  Gothland  as  to  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Carlscrona.  The  unfortunate  issue  of 
the  battle  was  generally  ascribed  to  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  noble  naval  officers.  The  king  still  persisted  in 
his  determination  of  opening  up  a  way  for  himself  to  Peters- 
burg, and  therefore  of  storming  Friedrichshamm.    He  him- 
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self  direeted  ike  executioiL  of  ihe  project,  altbeugk  lie  UGaa^ 
propditlj  speaking,  merely  »  voluxiteer  with  his  army.  Sj 
his  mt«jffereiice  1^  exposed  the  Swedish  army  to  considezable 
losft,  on  the  same  d&y  (24th  Augmst)  on  which  the  i&aasuia 
flotillf^  gained  an.  important  victory  over  the  Swedes  at  So-' 
gensalm.  Emedrichshamm,  according  to  the  king's  com^ 
mand,.  was  t<y  be  stosmed  by  the  thcee  generals,  Siegrotfay 
Kpiulbart,  and  Platen ;  the  assault,  howeyer,  failed  of  sueees^ 
and  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  retire;  their  flotilla. wa» 
twice  beaten.  The  first  victory  of  the  Eussians  at  Eegenr 
salm  was  attributed  to  the  prince  of  JSTassau-Siegen,  who^ 
howewp,  was  accompanied  hj  three  or  four  persons,  who 
rendered  him  the  same  service  which  the  British  officers*  did 
to  admiral  Tcllitchakof.  On  the  1st  of  September  i&e 
Swedish  flotilla  experienced  a  defeat  at  H^gfors,  and  the 
land  army,  commanded  by  the  king,  was  there  also  compelled 
to  retreat.  The  loss  in  human  Hfe  was,  indeed,  great,  but 
the  real  injury  smdl,  for  the  Swedish  army  continued  till  ihe 
beginning  of  winter  to  occupy  its  quartos  on  the  frontieifl  of 
!Eus£aa< 

Puring  the  winter,  Gustavus  withdrew  from  his  anny,btit 
he  resumed  his  duties  a»  commander  in  March,  1796,  and 
was  now  careful  to  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  twei 
previous  years.  On  the  15th  of  April,  in  Einland,  he  reduced 
the  two  important  posts  of  Kamakosky  and  Pardako&ky  near 
Yilmanstffand;  his  Swedes  were  victorious  at  Yalkiala;  and  on 
the  SOtb  repulsed  the  Bussians  in  their  attempt  to  reeovee 
the  two  po^  just  mentioned.  On  the  4th  and  5th  of  May 
the  Sweden  were  afterwards  beaten  at  Aberfors  by  the 
Busfiian  general  Numsen,  and  lost  twelve  pieces  of  cannon* 
The  king  having. again  taken  Pardakofsky,  the  key  of  Savolaac, 
immediately  caused  a  portion  of  his  land  forces  to  embacis 
in  the  flotilla,  of  which  he  himself  assumed  the  command^ 
and  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  prese  forward  by 
the  shore  towards  Petersburg,  relying  on  the  assistance  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  to  receive  them  on  board  in  case  of  a 
defeat.  The  fleet  consisted  of  nineteen  large  ships,  twenty- 
seven  galleys,  and  a  number  of  gun-boats,  which  in  all 
mounted  about  2000  guns.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  ta 
the  execution  of  this  adventurous  undertaking,  that  Ined* 
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licbi^miti  should  in  all  liaste  be  reduced  bjT  Atom.  The 
lemg  hBmng  %eea  soecessftil*  oa  tlie  i$th  in  a  aaval  €aag«g)3«> 
tsenty.  made  Ms  third  attiempt  a*  stcnmuag'  1^  ftntreM  on  &e 
17tli  ancb  18tk  of  M&^,  and  notwitliertanding  ft  great  lo8»  in 
men,^  Huled  kf  e£M»ag  Mn  objeet.  JiMoagk  1^  wary  b^ 
land  tbao  remained  barred;^  be  nftv^evtbeieas  peismted  in  htg 
design  oi  terrifying  the  empresB  in  her  eapxteiL 

Gnfitavus  bamng  now  embalmed  &  greater  number  <ii 
8wedisli  txoxifps  than  befoi^,  reached  Ty&org,  and  on  the' 
2nd  ef  Jhiae,  1990,  disembarked  a^  dfvier^n  of  bis  sstmy  at 
Morke,.  alBout  forty  milies  from  Peterabui^  The  whole 
£aieeess>  of  this  raeh  enterprise  depended  on  hie  remaining 
master  of  the  sea*  In  m^er  to  maintain  this  superiorilyy 
duke  Charles  was  t^  pise^ent  the  junetionof  i^two'BdiBBiaoi 
fleets;,  (Moe  of  which  wa»  lying  in  Cronstaidd  audi  tbe^  otluo*  ia 
Bevel,  and  on  ther  Srd  of  June  be  wa»  ordered  to  engage  the 
division  of  the  fleet  in  the  former  haafbour.  The  Swediidx 
fleet  was  nc^  sooner  thus  withdrawn  from  its  poiition  than  mtk 
opportanity  wa»  aeSbrded  to  the  Buosians  to  form  a  junctioik 
between  their  two  fleets^  which  actually  took  place  cm  the 
day  l^e  dn&e  entered  tlie  se/ond  of  Vyborg  (6th  June).  Thtf 
Swedii^  fleet  was  blockaded  by  the  Bussian  squadrons,  con>- 
aisting,  when  uisited,  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  ei^teen 
frigate»;  the  former,^  however,  contimied  to  keep  up  i^ 
connexion  wikh  the  flotilla.  It  appears  that  both'  the 
Swedish  fleets  would  have  b€»n  entirely  lost,  had  the  two 
Bussiaa  admiiais  beess  ^alified  for  sueh  a  cammand.  Cap«> 
tain  Feliesier,  who  had  served  in  Holland,,  is'  said  to  hare 
given  adiniral  Te&itehakof  advice  which  he  ot^ht  to  haive 
followed,  had  he  not  becsa  too'  obstinately  attaelibed  to  hia 
own  opinions ;  Felissier  even  pointed  out  to*  generals  8ucb* 
telen  and  Soltikof  the  places  wbere  they  ought  to  have 
eareeted  their  batteries  in  order  e^ctually  to  bar  the  egrestf 
of  the*  Swedish  fleet  from  the  bay ;  no  attention,  however^ 
was  paid  to  his  advice.  The  prince  of  Nassau*Siegen  proved 
himself  to  be  in  no  respect  superior  as  ar  commander  to 
TcMtchakof.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  advice  of  duke 
Cha^des  had  been  adopted,  the  Bussians  would  have  been 
victorious  without  a  battle ;  Mng  Gu^vus  and  Stedingk, 
However,  rescued  the  honour  of  the<  Swedish  name, 
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The  Swedes  had  now  been  closely  shut. up  in  the  bay  of 
Vyborg  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  June  were  re- 
duced to  extremities;  in  the  beginning  of  July  a  grand 
council  of  war  was  held.  Duke  Charles  and  many  other 
members  of  the  council  recommended  a  capitulation,  but  the 
king  and  Stedingk  were  in  favour  of  making  a  desperate 
eflfort  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy's  line.  The 
attempt  was  accordingly  made  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 
through  Tchitchakof  s  neglect  it  was  so  far  successful,  as 
it  enabled  the  Swedish  fleet  to  bring  the  blockading  squa- 
dron to  an  engagement.  But  the  Swedes  lost  in  it  not  only 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  more  than  thirty 
galleys  and  gun-boats,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  royal 
guards,  the  queen's  regiment,  and  that  of  Upland,  amount- 
Big  to  6000  or  7000  men,  which  had  been  put  on  board  the 
fleet.  Whilst  the  larger  Swedish  ships  thus  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  open  sea,  the  flotilla  had  withdrawn  for  safety  into 
an  arm  of  the  gulf,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  and 
stretches  towards  Friedrichshamm.  This  inlet,  called  the 
Sound  of  Suenske,  is  extremely  difficult  of  access  on  the  side 
towards  Friedrichshamm,  in  consequence  of  a  group  of  rocky 
islands  at  its  mouth,  but  it  may  be  safely  reached  through 
the  open  harbour  of  Asph.  By  this  way  the  prince  of  Nassau- 
Siegen  determined  to  pass  into  the  sound  with  the  Bussian 
flot&la,  and  attack  the  Swedes  in  their  place  of  refuge* 

The  latter  were  well  protected  from  the  attack  of  the 
Bussian  fleet  by  rocks,  and  when  the  prince  gave  orders  for 
the  assault  on  the  9th,  the  sailors  were  so  exhausted,  and  his 
orders  for  battle  were  so  unskilful,  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
gained  a  splendid  victory  on  that  and  the  following  day.  The 
loss  of  the  Bussians  was  so  great  as  to  have  surpassed  any 
which  they  had  suffered  since  the  seven  years'  war.  Fifty- 
five  vessels  were  captured,  a  number  of  others  destroyed, 
and  14,000  Bussians  either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  In 
spite  of  this  signal  victory,  the  fickle  king  of  Sweden  had 
now  awoke  from  his  dream  of  humbling  the  pride  and  glory 
of  Bussia ;  already  he  began  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  France, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  dreamed  his  monarchical. dream 
in  favour  of  the  French  emigrants.  The  idea  of  becoming 
the  Cucupeter  or  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  of  the  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  crusade,  which  Burke  at  that  time  proclaimed 
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in  the  English  parliament  and  in  his  work  on  the  French 
revolution,  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind  in  1790,  and  the 
empress  of  Bussia  found  means  of  confirming  him  in  his 
visionary  projects.  Moreover,  his  means  were  exhausted,  and 
he  therefore  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposal  of  Galvez, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  began  to  mediate  for  a  peace 
between  Sweden  and  Eussia. 

This  peace,  concluded  at  Var^la  on  the  Kymene  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1790,  served  to  show  how  empty  all  Gus- 
tavus's  splendour  was,  and  how  unreal  and  inefficient  were 
all  the  efforts  he  had  made.  It  was  now  seen  that  aU  the 
blood  had  been  shed  to  no  purpose,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
his  very  poor  kingdom  mischievously  squandered,  for  every- 
thing remained  on  the  footing  on  which  it  had  been  in  the 
spring  of  1788. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

ATTSTEO-ETJSSIAN  WAE  WITH  TUEKET — TEEATT  OP  TASST, 

Wb  now  return  to  the  war  in  which  Austria  and  Russia 
were  jointly  engaged  against  Turkey.  The  whole  Austrian 
army  was  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  year  1787 ; 
it  formed  an  immense  cordon  stretching  from  the  mountains 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
consisted  of  a  main  body  and  five  divisions.  Unhappiljr, 
the  emperor  Joseph  was  desirous  of  commanding  the  mam 
army  in  person,  under  the  unskilful  direction  of  Lacy,  his 
military  Mentor,  who,  like  his  pupil  Mack,  was  a  good  drill- 
sergeant,  but  no  general.  The  main  body  consisted  of 
25,000  infantry  and  22,000  horse,  and  the  whole  of  the 
troops  together  amounted  to  86,000  cavalry  and  245,000 
foot,  accompanied  by  898  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  February,  1788,  Russia  and  Austria  had  simultaneously 
declared  war  against  the  Turks ;  but  in  Au§;ust  of  that  year 
England  and  Prussia  entered  into  an  alliance,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  to  place  Prussia  in  a  situation  to  pre- 
vent the  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  if  necessary,  by  force  of 
arms.     This,  however,  was  superfluous  in  1788,  because  the 
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dwersion  effected  by  the  king  of  Sweden  prevented  the 
tbm&itma  irom  proeeeding  Tcith  their  u«ual  rapidity.,  and 
tike  emperor  Joseph  bj  his  presence  with  the  samj  frustiFated 
the  efieet  cf  his  knunense  armamenteu  T}he  dtasatiBfaotion 
witih  the  whale  oonduet  of  the  war  became  so  general,  that 
J^fm^h.  was  at  length  obliged  eacneatlj  to  antoreat  Landon, 
-who  nad  been  the  popular  hero  of  the  AuatiiaQS  simee  the 
tune  of  ike  sevesi  jeacs'  war,  and  whom  the  emperor  had 
Ittliberto  neither  employed  nor  coxisulted,  to  assume  the  com* 
mand  of  iihe  amny  in  Oroatift. 

Lmndon^  hawong  made  an  expsress  atipuitation  ihat  the 
HMnperor  ^as  oaot  io  interfere  with  la»  plans,  marehed  against 
the  TusJES,  defeated  them  under  the  waUs  of  Dubitaa  the 
nery  day  after  he  joined  the  army^  and  redneed  that  fortpess ; 
then  pushing  into  the  heart  of  Bosnia,  he  compelled  Dfovi 
to  surrender,  whilst  the  emperor  himself  was  obliged  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  .of  the  army  in  the  Bannat,  which  was  very 
hard-pressed  by  the  Turks.  The  division  under  Wartensle- 
ben,  which  should  have  auppoarted  it,  bad  been  driven  back 
by  the  Turks,  who  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  an  incom- 
piDsihenaible  neig^ect  on  the  paort  of  the  Ajiatrions,  in  getting 
^complete  possession  of  the  rocky  bed  through  which  the 
J^anube  %a8  forced  a  passage  at  a  distance  of  six-and-^wenty 
imles  above  New  Orsova.  The  pass,  which  is  not  more  than 
t  fiistol-shot  in  width,  is  commanded  by  a  foitified  oleft  in 
Kbe  rock,  called  Teterani's  hole,*  and  this  post  the  Austrians 
flfhould  and  could  have  maintained  when  the  main  body  of 
the  Turks  appeared  at  Old  Orsova  on  the  7th  of  August ; 
this,  however,  they  neglected  to  do.  The  Austrian  general 
suffered  himself  to  be  defeated,  and  lost  tbirte^i  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  as  his  eommusdeations  with  the  main  army  were 
cut  off,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  eo  far  that  the  garrison  of 
iMs  important  post  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  Turks  saorificed 
great  numbers  of  men  in  order  to  seize  this  fastness,  by  the 
possession  of  which  they  immediately  became  masters  of  the 
whele  sttvigation  of  the  Danube  as  far  down  'as  Belgrade. 
Afl  <Boon  as  the  Danube  was  lost,  the  imperial  army  found 
itsetf  tfafreatened  in  the  rear. 

*  ^ieldrmarshal  count  Yeterani,  in  the  year  1692,  with  captain 
d'Arman,  300  men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  defended  this  passage  for 
fcrty-fire  days  against  the  whole  Turkish  army. 
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•  NoifasBg  but  disaster  attended  the  apemiioiis  of  l^osepli 
Mid  Warteas^ben.  The  army  mader  the  prince  of  €ebiirg 
was  somewhat  less  unfortunate.  Khetchim,  which  the  Eus* 
atans  had  eaptoped  in  the  last  war  without  firing  a  shot;,  was 
leduoed  by  it  after  a  most  heroic  resistance  of  l^ree  isesths ; 
and  this  was  the  last  exploit  of  a  campaign  in  which  80,000 
jLustrians  fell  m  desultoiy  skirmishes,  and  40,000  were  swept 
•ff  by  pestiknoe — 'losses  4ut  poorly  compensated  by  the  cap- 
tore  of  Szabatdi,  Khotehim,  Dubitza,  and  Kovi.  Oircum- 
afcanees,  however,  afterwards  proved  more  favourable.  Tassy 
mis  taken ;  in  October,  the  Bussianii  were  in  possession  of 
fiae  districte  of  Moldavia  and  of  several  passes  in  Yallachia, 
and  the  main  army  was  again  able  to  extend  the  limits  «f  its 
qperstionB.  Wartendeben  sat  down  with  a  part  of  the  army 
before  Mahadia;  and  the  emperor  kept  possession  of  the 
eonntiy  from  Fantchova  to  Semlin. 

After  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  Suvarof  upon  the  Turks 
OB  ihe  promontory  of  Einbum,  the  Russians  had  remained 
for  a  long  time  quiet ;  but  by  their  possession  of  the  coasts, 
Ifcey-efieetually  prevented  the  Tiwks  irom  landing  any  troops, 
and  by  the  capture  of  the  iiedand  of  Beresan,  wholly  escluded 
ibem  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr.  It  was  net  till  late  in 
Ae  year  17B8  that  Fotemkin  summoned  Suvarof  from  Kin- 
bnm  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Otchakof,  where,  however,  he  was 
wounded,  and  after  his  return  to  Kinbum  the  siege  made 
very  little  progress.  The  avarice  of  Fotemkin  deprived  the 
soldiers  of  the  necessary  supplies ;  and  the  dreadful  cold  and 
disease  proved  far  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  attacks 
of  i^eir 'Onenaes.  At  length  the  frost  became  so  intense  that 
1^  men  were  obliged  to  excavate  pits  for  dwellings,  but  the 
■ame  frost  also  opened  up  a  means  of  atta(^ng  1^  fortress 
and  reducing  it  after  the  Busskm  fashion,  that  if},  without 
vegaird  to  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  men,  a  few  weeks 
earlier  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  The  i»ty  is 
^completely  protected  on  the  side  towards  the  Blade  Sea  by 
a  tnarsl^  lake  called  I/iman ;  and  now  that  the  kike  was 
Srosien,  Fotemkin  issued  orders  to  storm  the  fortress  from 
the  sea  side,  where  it  was  weakest.  The  Russians  were 
truelly  sacrificed :  one  regiment  was  no  sooner  mowed  down 
than  anotber  was  compelled  to  advance,  and  above  four  thou- 
•and  men  were  slain  oefore  the  storming  of  Otchakof  was 
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eiFected  (16th  Dec),  an  exploit  which  was  afterwards  ex* 
tolled  to  heaven.  The  Russians  having  at  length  borne  down 
all  resistance  and  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  were  com* 
pensated  for  their  losses  and  sufferings  during  the  siege  by 
three  days'  murder  and  pillage ;  they  put  citizens  and  soldiers, 
men,  women,  and  children  to  the  sword  without  mercy  or 
distinction.  It  is  said  that  20,000  Turks  perished  in  this 
massacre ;  but  this  piece  of  Eussian  heroism,  which  was  not 
performed  by  Potemkin  himself,  but  by  others  at  his  com-» 
mand,  was  also  rewarded  after  the  Bussian  fashion.  Every 
soldier  who  had  taken  part  in  the  siege  received  a  medal  of 
honour,  whilst  Potemkin,  who  had  contributed  nothing  to  its 
success,  derived  the  only  real  advantage.  The  empress  had 
previously  deprived  Eazumofsky  of  the  office  of  hetman, 
winch"  she  now  conferred  upon  Potemkin,  who  received  in 
addition  a  present  of  100,000  rubles,  besides  what  he  had 
appropriated  to  himself  out  of  the  moneys  destined  for  the 
besieging  army,  and  what  he  had  seized  out  of  the  rich  booty 
which  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 

The  death  of  the  sultan  Abd-el-Habed  in  April,  1789, 
made  no  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Turks  and 
Bussians.  His  successor,  Selim,  continued  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  Suvarof  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  wound,  again  joined  Potemkin's  army,  and  was  put  at 
the  head  of  the  division  which  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
Austrians.  Laudon  had  now  the  command  of  the  whole 
Austrian  army ;  the  prince  of  Coburg,  however,  retained  that 
of  the  division  which  was  to  keep  open  the  communications 
with  the  Russians ;  and  again  he  gave  such  numerous  proofs 
of  his  incapacity  to  conduct  auy  great  undertakings,  or  even 
to  help  himself  out  of  trifling  difficulties,  that  the  history  of 
the  campaign  of  1789  alone  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
emperor  Leopold  from  entrusting  him  with  the  command 
against  the  French,  who  possessed  generals  and  soldiers  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  those  of  the  Turks.  Selim  III.  had 
succeeded  in  getting  on  foot  a  very  considerable  force,  which 
was  destined  to  operate  on  the  extreme  point  of  Moldavia, 
where  that  country  touches  upon  Transylvania,  and  is 
separated  from  Vallachia  by  a  small  river,  which  also  divides 
the  little  town  of  Pokshani  into  two  parts,  one  belonging 
to  Moldavia,  and  the  other   to  Yallachia.     Coburg  was 
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advanciiig  thither  slowly  and  methodically,  when  the  TurkiBb 
army  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  turned 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  euch  apprehensions 
of  being  completely  shut  in,  that  instead  of  boldly  doing 
what  Suyarof  afterwards  did,  he  anxiously  besought  that 
general's  speedy  assistance. 

Suyarof s  army  was  lying  at  Belat  in  Moldavia;  when 
the  news  reached  him  he  at  once  bojBfan  a  march  of  be* 
tween  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  hne  over  mountains, 
across  ravines  and  pathless  wilds,  and  in  less  than  thirty*siz 
hours  reached  the  Austrians  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  eleven  that  night  he  sent  the 
plan  of  the  attack  upon  the  Turks,  which  was  to  commence 
at  two  in  the  morning,  to  the  astonished  prince,  who  had 
never  heard  of  such  rapidity  of  movement,  or  seen  it  equalled 
even  on  parade.  The  bewildered  prince  went  three  times  to 
Suvarofs  quarters  without  having  seen  him :  in  the  battle  he 
made  no  claim  to  the  supreme  command,  which  should  have 
belonged  to  him  as  the  eldest  general,  but  submitted  as  a 
subordinate  to  Suvarofs  orders.  The  Turks,  to  the  amount 
of  between  50,000  and  60^000  men,  were  in  position  at 
Fokshani  when  the  Bussians  and  Austrians  with  40,000  men 
passed  the  river  Puma  and  stormed  their  fortified  camp, 
mounting  the  ramparts,  and  driving  them  in  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  as  if  they  were  assaulting  ordinary  field-works. 
The  camp  was  taken  in  an  hour,  with  the  loss  of  about  800 
men;  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  infantry  fell  into 
disorder,  their  cavalry  galloped  off,  were  scattered  in  all 
directions,  and  pursued  for  some  miles  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity  and  vehement  zeal.  The  whole  of  the  baggage 
and  artillery,  all  the  stores  coUected  in  Eokshani,  a  hundred 
standards  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors ;  the  Austrians  exhibited  the  same  zeal,  per- 
severance, and  courage  as  the  Bussians,  and  had  they  pos- 
sessed such  a  commander  as  Suvarof,  they  would  have  reaped 
immense  fruits  from  the]victory,  but  they  became  sensible,  as 
early  as  August,  that  they  were  in  want  of  a  proper  leader. 

Suvarof  returned  to  Moldavia ;  Coburg  looked  quietly  on 
whilst  the  Turks  were  collecting  a  new  army,  and  suffered  the 
grand  vizier  to  advance  without  obstruction  in  Yallachia. 
The  Turks  directed  Hassan  Pasha,  who  lay  in  Ismail,  to  make 
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m  .^Lpedition  i^inst  Bepnin,  Vr^iikt  the  gnsal  vhiBPWM  to 
marob  agnisist  prince  Ool>iipg,  who  had  taken  up  a  'poBftion 
at  Maridnesti,  on  the  river  Binmik.  The  nevm  of  ttiis  fresli 
attadk  no  sooner  xeaobed  the  Austrian  camp,  ttkaa  Ooknirg, 
instead  of  attempting  to  help  himself,  again  had  ^reoomrte  to 
Suvarof,  who  had  already  drawn  neaiier  to  Oobiffg  horn 
Belat.  The  grand  vizier's  aormy,  wihieh  had  been  «fltim8ted 
at  100,000  men,  poshed  forward  vapidly  by  iBraila  (Ibcahdl), 
and  compelled  the  adranoed  posts  of  the  prinae  to  retire 
into  their  camp.  Suyarof  reeeived  the  prince's  letter  on  the 
i€th  of  ^ptember,  immedkitely  gave  orders  to  march,  and 
two  days  afterwards  «noceeded  in  forming  a  jiuidnoa  with 
the  Anstrians,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  ijieytweve  to  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

The  Anstrians  then  proved  imew  that  they  were  not  to  be 
aoipassed  when  not  commanded,  as  usual,  bypriness  and 
privileged  persons,  who  beoeone  generals  whilst  they  sk^. 
Goburg,  as  he  had  previously  dcme  at  Feh^asn,  totally  re- 
linquished the  command  at  Martinesti  to  Suvarof,  who  im* 
mediately  availed  himself  of  the  oversight  of  the  Tusrin  in 
not  fortifying  their  camp  before  they  ofSesred  battle,  and 
attacked  them  by  storm  in  their  uaa&nished  trenehes.  The 
issue  was  as  glorious  as  it  had  been  on  the  Sist  of  July  at 
Fokshani ;  the  contest,  however,  was  more  obstinately  main- 
tained. On  thk  occasion  the  Russians  formed  the  left  wing, 
whilst  the  centre  and  right  were  occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
whose  admirably- served  artillery  scattered  ike  Turkish  ca- 
valry, which  had  made  an  attempt  to  surround  and  €U(t  off 
the  small  body  of  the  Rusdans.  The  victory  in  iim  dan- 
geroitt  and  hard-fousht  battle  was  gained  not  merely  by  the 
eourage,  activiiy,  and  bayonets  of  the  Austrian  and  Sstsaian 
infantry,  but  especially  by  the  great  military  skiil  of  the  com- 
mander. Bjb  orders  to  iivoid  the  village  of  Boehsa,  and  iirst 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  the  woods  by  which  Jbhey  were 
covered  befootje  commencing  the  main  attaok,  Iuhfc  been 
gteatly  admired,  and  above  Hi  his  prudence  in  sot  sacrificing 
the  infantry  in  a  blind  ertocm,  which  were  the  more  lonark- 
able  in  a  genend  aeoastomed  to  bring  everythiii^  to  a  n^id 
determinatioii. 

'The  victory  was  >qile!ndid,  the  booty  immbeBse,  the  Turidsh 
asmy  a  second  time  utterly  dispersed, — a  necessary  conse- 
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^pieiice«f  tise  naffcare  ef  its  c9mpini1nou,^-faid  tlietuuniier  of 
loilod  .and  wounded  mucli  gneater  than  at  FokshsnL  Fnaoe 
ICkJlnu^,  on  aoeoimt  of  iihis  victory,  in  which  he  waa  entdded 
to  iJttiAe  ahace,  vaa  seated  a  field-marshal ;  Suvaraf  veaeived 
ike  dignify  of  a  eoimt  of  the  empire  from  the  emperor  Joseph, 
«Dd  l2be  efmpress  cf  Smsaia  tfor  once  gave  an  honourable  «uf- 
nazne  ^  a  man  who  liad  ireally  earned  ift  hj  his  peraonal 
worrieefl ;  she  raised  him  to  a  level  with  lier  Tchesmian  Qrlof 
BBtd  lier  Taterian  iPotemkin,  and  called  hun  Bimniksky,  bom 
the  name  of  the  river  ob.  the  faaidcB  of  which  he  had  1iee& 

iDhe  victory  of  Eimnik  and  ihe  captuce  'tif  Belgrade  by 
Jjanidon  on  the  ^h  of  Oeto^Der  were  tine  liarbaiigierB  (S'  greater 
Bnecess.  fiasaan  Pasha,  the  Shickish  iiigh"admiral.«nd  eele* 
ittoted  costqueror  of  Egypt,  whose  eonfidenee  in  liis  good 
faetune  iiad  «nconraged  him  to  aaaume  the  oommand  of  an 
«CBiy,  was  totally  defeated  at  Tobac,  in  Bessarabia,  i>y  .prince 
£aten)kui,  and  his  discomfiture  was  followed  by  the  snrrander 
<if  Bender,  Akermon,  £ilia  Kova,  and  Isatza,  and  by  the 
investment  of  Ismail.  At  the  same  time  the  prince  of 
Ooiburg  took  Bucharest  and  Hohenlohe,  forcing  tioB  passes 
4ciuch  lead  into  Yallaehia,  made  himseHf  master  of  iEUmnUc 
and  Oiftjova.  Laudon  also  reduced  3amendria  and  dadova, 
aoDtd  Uodcaded  Onrnxva,  which,  being  situated  in  aooL  iahmd  of 
the  Bonube,  was  inaeeessibile  to  regular  ,ai3taoiks.  By  these 
eonqpests  ik^e  alBes  became  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  for- 
tnasses  which  covered  the  Turkish  frontier ;  ihe  three  grand 
armies,  oraginaOy  separated  by  a  vast  exteot  of  country, 
.were  rapidly  converging  to  the  same  point,  and  tixreaitened, 
Idf  tbeur  united  force,  to  overbear  aU  .^^osition,  and  in 
«noth^  campaign  to  complete  the  subversion  of  the  Ottoman 
flB^ire  in  Em*ope. 

But  in  tbe  midst  of  this  successful  career,  the  increasing 
Armeat  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  1;he  rebellion  in 
ibe  ^Netherlands,  And,  still  more,  the  mtexposition  of  the 
nsuatune  powero  ^and  Prussia,  <checked  -the  hopes  «f  Joseph 
9ii  ike  very  saoment  when  his  projects  of  aggraadis^ntmft 
eeened  hastening  to  iAxdir  eonmletion.  Justly  idamied  at 
the  BuooBsses  of -^  iiwo  imperial  courts,  ike  throe  combined 
nosvers  iineited  Poland  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ^of  Ausak,  de« 
iirered  the  king  of  Sweden  &am  Danish  invasion,  and  laid 
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the  foundation  of  a  general  alliance  for  reducing  the  over* 
grown  power  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  king,  of  Prussia 
even  encouraged  the  rising  discontents  in  Hungary,  fomented 
the  troubles  which  the  impolitic  innovations  of  Joseph 
had  excited  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
1790,  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Porte  for  the  conclu* 
sion  of  an  offensive  alliance,  intended  not  only  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  dominions  conquered  during  the  existing 
war,  but  even  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  territories  dismembered 
by  the  two  imperial  courts  from  Poland. 

The  only  power  to  which  Joseph  might  have  turned  as  a 
counterpoise  tS  this  combination  was  France,  from  whose 
recent  change  of  system  he  had  flattered  himself  with  hopes 
of  a  cordial  support,  and  from  which  he  had  even  received 
private  largesses  to  a  considerable  amount.  But  now  France 
was  in  the  throes  of  her  great  revolution,  and  Joseph  was 
left  without  a  resource.  Worn  down  by  innumerable  cala» 
mities  and  disease,  he  died  in  February,  1790 ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Leopold,  was  fortunate  enough  to  conclude  a  sepa* 
rate  peace  with  the  Porte. 

Russia  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Turks 
without  the  aid  of  Austria.  Ismail  still  held  out,  and  Fo« 
temkin,  who  had  been  besieging  it  for  seven  months,  began 
to  grow  impatient.  Living  in  his  camp  like  one  of  those  satraps 
whom  he  even  surpassed  in  luxury,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  who  exerted  every  effort  to 
amuse  him.  One  of  these  ladies,  pretending  to  read  the 
decrees  of  fate  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pack  of  cards,  predicted 
that  he  would  take  the  town  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Potemkin  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  a  method  of 
divination  far  more  infallible.  He  instantl^y  sent  orders  to 
Suvarof  to  come  from  Galatz  and.  take  Ismail  in  three  days. 
Suvarof  arrived  and  took  such  measures  as  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  designed  a  renewal  of  the  regular  siege  ;  he 
drew  together  the  scattered  divisions  of  the  troops,  formed 
them  into  a  large  besieging  army  of  about  40,000  men,  and  or« 
dered  the  smdl  Russian  fleet  to  come  into  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  city ;  but  his  real  design  was  to  follow  the  course 
he  had  successfully  pursued  before  Otchakof,  take  advantage 
of  the  frost,  and  reduce  the  fortress  by  storm.  Had  not  Is- 
mail, according  to  ancient  usage,  been  built  without  advanced 
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works,  a  general  even  like  Suvarof  would  scarcely  have  yen- 
tured  on  suck  an  attack,  which  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
defences  was  attended  by  such  murderous  consequences.  On 
the  2l8t  of  September  the  city  was  twice  summoned,  and  on 
both  occasions  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  Otchakof .  The  Turks,  however,  did  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  terrified  into  submission,  and  the  fearful 
storm  was  commenced  on  the  22nd,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  wall  was  not  mounted  till  eight  o'clock,  after 
an  unexampled  slaughter ;  but  still  the  hottest  part  of  the 
struggle  took  place  in  the  city  itself.  Every  street  was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress,  every  house  became  a  redoubt,  and  it 
was  twelve  o'clock  before  the  Russians,  advancing  through 
scenes  of  carnage  and  desperate  resistance,  reached  the 
market-place,  where  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  were  collected. 
The  Tatars  fought  for  two  hours  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair,  and  after  they  had  been  all  cut  to  pieces  the  struggle 
was  still  carried  on  by  the  Turks  in  the  streets.  Suvarof  at 
length  opened  a  passage  for  his  cavalry  through  the  gates  into 
the  devoted  cily ;  they  charged  through  the  streets,  and  con- 
tinued to  cut  down  and  massacre  the  people  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  butchery 
the  Bussians  received  the  reward  which  had  been  promised 
them  when  they  were  led  to  the  storm  and  to  certain  death, 
— ^the  city  was  given  up  for  three  days  to  the  mercy  of  the  vic- 
torious troops.* 

Suvarof  himself,  in  his  official  report  of  this  murderous 
enterprise,  states,  that  in  the  course  of  four  days  33,000 
Turks  were  either  slain  or  mortally  wounded,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  He  rates  the  loss  of  the  Russians  at  2000 
killed"  and  25.00  wounded :  a  number  which  seems  to  us  as 
improbably  small  as  the  usual  accounts,  which  assign  15,000 
as  the  Russian  loss,  seem  exaggerated.  There  were  two 
French  emigrants  present  at  this  storm,  one  of  whom  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  a  Russian  governor-general  and 
Prench  minister,  and  the  other  as  a  Russian  general  in  the 
war  against  his  countrymen.    The  first  was  the  duke  de  • 

♦  Catharine,  elated  with  Suvarof  *8  victories,  said  to  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  **  Sir,  since  tlie  king  your  master 
is  determined  to  drive  me  out  of  Petersburg,  I  hope  he  m\X  permit  me 
to  retire  to  Gonttantinople." 
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Bxebelseu^  or  fts  he  was  then  ealled  de  Eron^sbc,  sacl  ikw 
fSBConti.  tli»  cemit  de  Laageron*  Kutuaof  alfio  seirved  m  tfaisr 
afiair  mider  Sh»rarf>f,  and  led'  the  siacth  Ime^of  attack. 

Abotiii  i^s  time  the  whele  diplomacy  aadr  anstoiscacjr  of 
SttTopie  were  biusily  employed  in  endeimnmng  to  rescue  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  check  the  dangeroualy  i»pid  progress  of  tflier 
'Freikjck  and  Polidi  revolutionisl^.  There  ^eedily  grew  up 
such  a  general'  desire  as  the  English  wished  to  promote— of 
two  evfls  to  choose  the  leist — ^to  secure  and  uphold  the  em- 
pire of  i^  Turks^  and  to  let  the  nationality  of  Poland  peri^v 
Eussi%  however,  declmed  the  proffered  mediation  of  Engiand 
in  the  war  with  t^e  Turks,  as  she  had  resolved  hr  this  time 
to  give  up  her  eonquents  in  Turkey  in  order  to  indemnify 
herself  in^Polnad;  a^e  accepted  merely  the  intervention  of 
the  friisndly  Banesi 

Potemkin  and  the  empress  were  not  unthankful  for  Svm^ 
rof  s  servility,  ediice  he  threw  himself  and  all  his  services  at 
l^eir  feet^  and  ascribed  everything  to  them  alone.  Sepnin,, 
whom  PotemMn  left  at  the  head  of  the  army  when  he  went 
to  Petersburg  in  October,  1790,  pursued  a  very  different 
eoufse,  doing  more  in  two  months  than  Potemkin  had  dcme 
in  three  years.  Bie  crossed  the  Danube  with  his  araiy,  pushed 
forwaxd'  into  Bulgaria,  and  caused  the  wh6le  Turkish  army  to 
be  attacked  and  beaten  near  Babadagh  by  Kutusof,  a£te» 
Giidovitch,  the  brother  of  him  who  had  been  the  faithful 
aide-de-camp  of  Peter ^  III.,  had  completely  put  down  the 
Tatars  in.  the  Kuban,  in  January,  1791.  At  the  head  of 
40,000  Bussians,  Eepnin  then  advanced  against  1J0O,OOO 
Turks,  under  the  command  of  liie  same  vizier,  Yussuf,  who 
had  fought  wil^  such  success  against  the  emperor  Joseph  in 
^e  Bannat.  Potemkin,  ei^r  to  approprkte  the  impending 
victory,  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  Petersburg 
when  both  armies  were  ready  for  battle  (July,  1791).  H« 
took  it  for  granted  that  Eepnin  would  certainly  await  loiA 
arrival  at  the  army ;  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  *  He  offered 
battle  before  the  arrival  of  Potemkin,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
^  enjoy  the  fruits  in  the  gathering  of  which  he  had  no  share; 
The  victory  which  Eepnin  gained  over  the  great  Turkish 
army  in  Jidy  at  Matchin  led  to  a  violent  altercation  betweea 
him  and  Potemkin,*  who  came  too  late  to  have  any  partid* 

*  His intenriew with Kepnin  was  an  amusing  scene.'  "iTou  little 
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patioa  in  tbe  henoiirs  of  ^e  day ;  BepniB,  however,  still  re* 
mained  in  comauuid  of  the  armj.  PotemkiiL  afterwaank  did 
ererytliuag  in  hie  poorer  to  prevent  the  peaee  for  whiek  Bep* 
nin  wa»  to  negotiaite,  although  he  clearly  saw  that  the  eoume 
of  evenib»  required  the  Su0siaa»  to  give  up  this  wholeaale 
eongoeeit  of  Turkish  provinces.  Happily,  his  death  left 
Bepokit's  hands  free,  and  a  treaty  was  conduded  at  Yaasy 
on  the  9th.  of  January,  17d2,  between  Bussia  and  the  Forte> 
by  which  the  former  aeqaired  nothing  more  than  thefbrtieaa 
of  Otehakof,  the  surrounding  territory  from  the  Dniestr  to 
the  Bog,  and  the  protectorate  of  G^rgia. 


CHAPTEE  XtVn. 

DISATH  OI"  POTEMKIK— HIS   CHAltACTBB— MOMONO! — 1%AT0 

zTTBor — A  GLrsiPSB   OF  cathabiwb's  pbitatb  life— 

BPMIOT  OF  THE  FBEWCH  nEVOLTTTIOW  OTC  OATHABIHE'S  MTBO) 
— PINAL  PABTITION  OP  POLAETD — ^AmiTKEATION  OP  OOITB- 
ULWD. 

Not  long  after  Totemkin's  amvid  at  Yassy,  where  his 
head^quarters,  or  to  E^eak  more  properly,  his  capital  and  his 
court  were:  sE^blished,  he  was  seized  with  a  mahgnant  fever, 
and  psesumed  to  treat  it  with  the  same  haughlj  contempt 
with  which,  he  had  long  been  used  to  treat  his  &llow-men : 
he  laughed  at  his  physicians,  and  ate  salt  meat  and  raw  tur- 
nips. Bjs^  disease  growing  worse,  he  desired  to  be  conveyed 
to  Otehakof,  his  beloved  conquest,  but  had  not  travelled  more 
than  a  few  miles  before  the  air  of  his  carriage  seemed  to  stifle 
him.  His  cloak  was  spread  by  the  roadside;  he  was  laid 
on  it^.  and  there  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  favourite  niece 
Branicka.  Catharine  fainted  three  times  when  she  heard  of 
his  death :  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  her :  she  was  thought 

martinist  priest,"  said  he  (Bepnin  was  a  zealous  «aartinist),  *'  how 
durst  yatt  undertake  so  many  things  in  my  absence?  Who  gave  you 
any  such  orders?"  Bepnin,  enraged  at  this  speech,  and  emboldened 
by  success,  dared  for  once  to  behave  with  firmness:  "I  have  served 
my  country,*'  he  answered;  "  my  head  is  not  at  your  disposal,  and  you 
are  a  devil  whom  I  defy.'*'  Saying  this  he  went  out  of  the  room  in  a 
rase,t  slamming  the  door  on  Pot^ddn,  who  rushed  after  him  with  his 
fist  olenohed.  The  two  heroes  of  Russia  were  within  an  ace  of  having 
a  boxing-match  with  each  other. 
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to  be  dying.  She  expressed  almost  as  much  grief  as  at  the 
death  of  Lanskoy ;  but  it  was  not  the  lover  she  regretted ;  it 
was  the  friend  whose  genius  assimilated  with  her  own,  whom 
she  considered  as  the  support  of  her  throne,  and  the  executor 
of  her  vast  projects.  Catharine  holding  her  usurped  sceptre, 
was  a  woman  and  timid :  she  was  accustomed  tp  behold  in 
Potemkin  a  protector  whose  fortune  and  glory  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  her  own.  She  appeared  to  feel  herself 
again  a  stranger :  she  began  to  fear  her  son,  and  took  for  her 
support  her  grandson  Alexander,  who  was  just  emerging 
from  boyhood,  with  intent  to  oppose  him  to  his  father. 

"What  a  contrast,  what  a  lesson,  does  the  death  of  the  three 
greatest  personages  in  Eussia  offer !  Gregory  Orlof,  who 
reigned  twelve  years  bv  the  side  of  Catharine,  died  in  a 
wretched  state  of  insanity.  The  mighty  and  mafi;nificent 
Potemkin,  the  founder  of  so  many  palaces  and  cities, 
the  conqueror  of  a  kingdom,  expired  on  the  road-side; 
Catharine  herself  fell  down  in  her  water-closet  in  a  fit,  and 
expired  with  a  lamentable  shriek. 

The  character  of  this  Eussian  vizier  has  been  thus  sketched 
by  count  Segur,  who,  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  lived 
long  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him  : 

"  Prince  Gregory  Alexandre vitch  Potemkin  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  times ;  but  in  order  to  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  he  must  have  been  bom  in 
Eussia,  and  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  In  any 
other  country,  in  any  other  times,  with  any  other  sovereign,  he 
would  have  been  misplaced ;  and  it  was  a  singular  stroke  of 
chance  that  created  this  man  for  the  period  that  tallied  with 
him,  and  brought  together  and  combined  all  the  circum- 
stances with  which  he  could  tally. 

"  In  his  person  were  collected  the  most  opposite  defects 
and  advantages  of  every  kind.  He  was  avaricious  and  osten- 
tatious, despotic  and  popular,  inflexible  and  beneficent, 
haughty  and  obliging,  politic  and  confiding,  licentious  and 
superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  and  indiscreet. 
Lavish  of  his  bounties  to  his  relations,  his  mistresses,  and 
his  favourites,  yet  frequently  paying  neither  his  household 
nor  his  creditors.*    His  consequence  always  depended  on  a 

*  When  a  creditor  presented  himself  with  his  bill,  Potemkin  would 
•ay  to  his  secretary,  "  Why  don't  yon  pay  this  man?"  giving  him  at 
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woman,  and  he  was  always  unfaitliful  to  her.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  the  indolence  of  his  body* 
No  dangers  could  appal  his  courage;  no  difficulties  force 
him  to  aoandon  his  projects.  But  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise always  brought  with  it  disgust. 

'^  He  wearied  the  empire  by  tne  number  of  his  posts  and 
the  extent  of  his  power.  He  was  himself  fatigued  with  the 
burden  of  his  existence ;  envious  of  all  that  he  did  not  do, 
and  sick  of  all  that  he  did.  Eest  was  not  grateful  to  him, 
nor  occupation  pleasing.  Everything  with  him  was  desul- 
tory; business,  pleasure,  temper,  carriage.  In  every  com- 
pany he  had  an  embarrassed  air,  and  his  presence  was  a 
restraint  on  every  company.  He  was  morose  to  aU  that 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  caressed  all  such  as  accosted  him 
with  familiarity. 

"  Ever  promising,  seldom  keeping  his  word,  and  never  for- 
getting anything,  none  had  read  less  than  he :  few  people 
were  better  informed.  He  had  talked  with  the  skilful  in  all 
professions,  in  all  the  sciences,  in  everp-  art.  None  better 
knew  how  to  draw  forth  and  appropriate  to  himself  the 
knowledge  of  others.  In  conversation  he  would  have  asto- 
nished a  scholar,  an  artist,  an  artisan,  or  a  divine.  His  in- 
formation was  not  deep,  but  it  was  very  extensive.  He 
never  dived  into  a  subject,  but  he  spoke  well  on  all  subjects* 

"The  inequality  of  his  temper  was  productive  of  an  in- 
conceivable oddity  in  his  desires,  his  conduct,  and  his  manner 
of  life.  One  while  he  formed  the  project  of  becoming  duke 
of  Courland ;  at  another  he  thought  of  bestowing  on  himself 
the  crown  of  Poland.  He  frequently  gave  intimations  of  an 
intention  to  make  himself  a  bishop  or  even  a  simple  monk. 
He  built  a  superb  piQace,  and  wanted  to  sell  it  before  it  was 
finished.  One  day  he  would  dream  of  nothing  but  war ;  and 
only  officers,  Tatars,  and  Cossacks  were  admitted  to  him :  the 
next  day  he  was  busied  only  with  politics ;  he  would  partition 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  put  in  agitation  all  the  cabinets  of 
Europe.  At  other  times,  with  nothing  in  his  head  but  the 
court,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit,  covered  with  ribbons 
presented  to  him  by  every  potentate,  displaying  diamonds  of 

the  same  time  a  secret  sign  in  what  way  payment  was  to  be  made.    If 
Potemkin  closed  his  hand,  the  secretary  gave  the  man  mosey;  if  he 
opened  it,  the  poor  fellow  was  sent  to  Siberia. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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esto»ardbia]7  magmtnde  imd  bidlliaiioe,  he  was  giraig  6iip«rb 
estepfcammentB  -wiihcmt  mkj  ^cause. 

'*^  He  was  43ometimeB  knovni  for  a  inoBLtb,  ^and  in  (fche  faoe 
df  on  tlie  town,  <to  ipass  «wlMde  evemngB  At  l^e  apaaHniieiitfi  d 
a  young  woman,  seeming  ie  lia^e  fd^e  fopgcitten  ail  iyiaisteBa 
am  aSl  decovum.  "fiomfrtjimes  also,  for  severaH  waefes  aucees- 
lAvelj,  flhutiip  in  Ins  iroom  with  his  nieoes  tind  seotieval  uneu 
w^hom  he  hosBurod  wi^  ^his  Manucj,  he  woudd  lounge  on  a 
BQfKi,  witheut  «peafeing,  p^lajing  at  ohess,  or  «t  cards,  with  hSm 
legs  'bare,  hk  -sbiitfc  collar  nnibottoned,  -isl  a  m&tmag  ^own, 
wilfeh  a  thou^tful  front,  his  «e|jreft>roiWB  Isnit^  and  pvesentzing 
to  iihe  Yiew  a£  stnmgera,  who  came^o  «ee  him,  the  igwe  of  a 
rough  and  squalid  Cossack. 

'«<  These  fiingukrities  often  ff^  ito  *empress  ent  ^of  hu» 
mour,  hut  rendered  him  more  interesting  to  her.  i&n  his 
jouth  he  had  pleased  <her  >bji}he  ^ardeiir  ^  Ids  imsaien,  his 
Talerm:,  and  his  maseuHne  lieautj.  Being  dun^d  at  snattir 
rity,  he  charmed  her  islM  %  flattering  her  ^de,  ddming  her 
JvppFehensiohs,  confirming 'her  poevror,  and  caressixkg  :li6r*fitt- 
mes  of  'Opientod  empiise,  ^^  espulsionof  ifae  baAarians,  -and 
the^¥eBterati0iL'of4)he«@TOeiBn90piddic& 

'''(Potemkhx  %egan  avevffihing,  0om|d0ted  matfaxng,  »dffioiv 
Aered  ^he  ^finances,  ^disorganised  the  army,  depepubbed  his 
cimntry,  and  ^enridfaed  it -with  oliher  desezAs.  The  fiime  of 
the  empvesB^was  imoveaaed  hy  ins  com^uests.  IDhe  admiration 
Ihsy 'excited  'was  for  lier^  and  ike  4iatoed  they  raised,  for  her 
nnnistflr.  l^eeterity,  move  ^equitable,  «weE1  'perhaps  <livide  be- 
tween'them  fbofih 'ilbe  ^kKry^iftie'SUcaesBes  and  the  Boverity 
cf  the  Yepreabhes.  %  will  m^t  bestow  <m  Fotemfkui  the  tii^ 
of  a  greatrmanj  but  it^jlL  mention  hiooa  as'BB'eztraordinary 
person ;  and,  to  draw  !his  "pifiititise  with  <aoai»acy,  he  migfat  he 
represented  as  ihe  veal  -eniblera,  'as  drtxe  living  image  ^  4he 
fiiKsian  empire. 

'*^  IFor,  in  <fact,  he  iras  colossal  Wse  Eiunria.  In  his  mindy 
as  in  *that  country,  were  cultivated  distoots  «nd  desert 
pkons.  It  also  piurtook  6f  the  Asiatic,  the  Earopeon,  ithe 
a?«rt»r,  and  the  Cossack^  iihe  Tudeness  of  the  eleveiKth  feen« 
tuiy,  and  the  tcormption  of  the  leighteenth ;  d^he  snrfoae  ef 
tiie  ant^  and  the  ^noranoe  .of  the  doistfirs^  an  outside  of 
flMiiKaatiftn,  and  mmy  JaraflBS  of  ♦badbarism.  ibi^  woidtif  we 
might  hazard  so  bold  a  vietapliier,  «eveii  hxA  two  ^yes,  Dfae  «w 
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erpen  sad  tbe  oi^ber  doeed,  pemioded  ub  of  the  Eaxixie  ahrsjB 
i^eiL,  and  tbe  noithem  oeeoB,  «o  long  ebut  tip  wilTb  iee. 

^  Tbifi  portrait  maj  appear  gigaBftiic ;  but  tboae  wbo  knew 
Pciemkin  will  bear  witness  to  ite  trvctb.  That  man  i>ad 
great  defeeto ;  but  without  them,  perbapa,  be  would  neitber 
have  got  tbe  mastery  of  his  soTereign,  nor  of  bis  eevntrj. 
He  was  made  bv  ehainee  precise!  j  s^eh  as  be  -oogbit  to  be 
fer  preserving  so  long  his  pow^  tiv^er  se  extraordinary  a 
woman.*' 

Potemkin,  says  Massen,  "created,  destroyed,  or  eesfased, 
yet  animated  everything.  When  absent,  be  alone  was  tbe 
Sfolgeet  of  conversation ;  wlien  preseofc,  be  engaged  every 
eye.  The  noblea,  wbo  detested  him,  and  who  made  some 
%«re  when  he  was  with  tbe  army,  seemed  at  his  sight  to 
amk  into  nothingness,  and  te  be  annihilated  l»elba»  him.  M.e 
received  tbe  greatest  -men  of  tbe  empire  as  if  they  were  foot- 
men, -scarcely  deigned  to  notice  tbe  grand-duke,  and  «evne- 
timee  entered  Catharine's  apaxtments  with  his  legs  bave,  bis 
hab  about  bis  ears^  and  in  a  m  earning  gown.  I  leave  to 
tmveUers  tbe  offioe  -oS  desonbing  tbe  pomp  of  bis  entertain- 
meiete,  tbe  laborious  Insct^  «f  his  house,  and  ihe  vaibe  of  his 
diamonds ;  and  to  German  scribblers  to  relate  bow  many 
bank-notes  be  had  'bound  up  as  books  in  bis  library,  md,  what 
hd  pai^  ^  the  cberrieB,  a  plate  of  wixkfti  be  was  aeocketoiBed 
to  present  every  new  year's  4ay  to  his  augnrt  seviere^ ;  or 
l^e  eost  of  bis  sturgeon  soup,  wkieh  was  Ibis  fovoimte  dash ; 
er  bow  many  hundred  miles  be  would  semd  a  fiefld-oHoer  far 
a  «melon,  or  a  nosegay,  to  present  to  one  of  bis  msstresses.'** 

Pktof  ^ubof^  the  twc^b  emA  last  of  Oat^barine's  avowed 
&rourites,  snoCNdeded  m  «oiDe  degree  to  the  ^ontioaft  wftneb 
Potemkin  bad  b^d  as  ^  sort  of  vioe'eiRperer.    Znbdf  bad 

.  *  JPotemidn  had  m  h^  aiibe  an  affioer  of  hg;^  tsixk^  named  Bauer* 
wbcmi  be  sent  sometimes  to  Paris  &kr  a.daneer,  then  to  Afitcakhaaior 
a  water-melon ;  now  to  Poland,  to  carrj  orders  to  Ms  tenants;  te 
Petersburg,  to  cany  news  to  Cstbanne;  or  to  the  Crimeii,  to  girtber 
grapes.  Vim  Kiffioer,  who  dftms  spent  Ibis  >£le  tiavdliBg  ^st,  lei^MSted 
an  «pitapb  to  :be  »ad|r  for  ham  in  case  iie  sfacmild  htaedc  Mb  aatik^  tnA 
tBB  of  his  friends  gave  bim  the  following: 

Cy  git  Bauer  sous  ce  rocher:       '*  Here  fiauer  lies,  beneath  this  stone: 
I'onettejCoeher!  «CcHu!iiaum,'dKiii«>e  ont" 

t  This  fiasie  led  tbe  coiDrtieps  -to  m^  «hat  OafhamiBe  temMi  miih 
Platonic  love. 

i2 
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superseded  Momonof,  who  soon  wearying  of  the  faded  charms 
of  a  mistress  of  sixty,  became  enamoured  of  the  young  prin- 
cess Sherbatof,  and  nad  the  courage  to  avow  it  and  ask  per- 
mission  to  marry  her,  Catharine  had  pride  and  generosity 
enough  to  grant  his  request  without  any  reproaches.  She 
saw  him  married  at  court  to  the  object  of  his  affection,  and 
sent  him  to  Moscow  loaded  with  presents.  But  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  Momonof  was  so  imprudent  as  to  mention 
to  his  wife  some  particulars  of  his  interviews  with  the  em- 
press, and  that  she  divulged  them  with  a  levity  which  Catha- 
rine could  not  forgive.  One  night,  when  the  husband  and 
wife  were  gone  to  rest,  the  master  of  the  police  at  Moscow 
entered  their  chamber;  and  after  showing  them  an  order 
from  her  majesty,  left  them  in  the  hands  of  six  women,  and 
retired  to  an  adjoining  room.  Then  the  six  women,  or  rather 
the  six  men  dressed  as  women,  seized  the  babbling  lady,  and 
having  completely  stripped  her,  flogged  her  with  rods  in  the 
presence  of  Momonof,  whom  they  forced  to  kneel  down 
during  the  ceremony.  When  the  chastisement  was  over, 
the  police-master  re-entered  the  room  and  said  :  "  This  is  the 
way  the  empress  punishes  a  first  indiscretion.  For  the  second, 
people  are  sent  to  Siberia." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1789,  when  the  empress  was  at 
Tzarskoeselo,  that  Momonof  was  married  and  dismissed. 
Lieutenant  Zubof  commanded  the  detachment  of  horse-guards 
in  attendance,  and  being  the  only  young  officer  in  sight, 
he  owed  his  preferment  to  that  fortunate  circumstance. 
Nicholas  Soltikof,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  in  high  credit,  took  pains  to  promote  his 
interest,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a  protector  against  Potemkin, 
whom  he  heartily  disliked.  After  some  secret  conferences 
in  presence  of  the  Mentor,*  Zubof  was  approved,  and  sent 
for  more  ample  information  to  Mdlle.  Frotasof  and  the  em- 
press's physician.t  The  account  they  gave  must  have  been 
favourable,  for  he  was  named  aide-de-camp  to  the  empress, 
received  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  rubles  (10,000Z.)  to 
furnish  him  with  linen,  and  was  installed  in  the  apartment 
of  the  favourites  with  all  the  customary  advantages.    The 

*  Soltikof  was  governor  to  the  grand-dukes,  and  minister  at  war. 
t  Mdlle.  Protasof  was  called  tiprouveuse,  from  her  functions.    The 
physician  to  the  empress  was  Mr.  Bogerson. 
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next  day,  this  young  man  was  seen  familiarly  offering  his  arm 
to  his  sovereign,  equipped  in  his  new  uniform,  with  a  large 
hat  and  feather  on  his  head,  attended  by  his  natron  and  the 
great  men  of  the  empire,  who  walked  behind  him  with  their 
hats  off,  though  the  day  before  he  had  danced  attendance  in 
their  ante-chambers.    His  own  were  now  filled  with  aged 

fenerals,  and  ministers  of  long  service,  all  of  whom  bent  the 
nee  before  him.  He  was  a  genius  discerned  by  the  piercing 
eye  of  Catharine ;  the  treasures  of  the  empire  were  lavished 
on  him,  and  the  conduct  of  the  empress  was  sanctioned  by 
the  meanness  and  the  shameful  assiduities  of  her  courtiers.* 
The  new  favomite  was  not  quite  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
the  empress  was  upwards  of  sixty.  Yet  even  at  this  advanced 
period  of  her  life  she  revived  the  orgies  and  lupercalia  which 
she  had  formerly  celebrated  with  the  brothers  Orlof.  Vale- 
.  rian,  a  younger  brother  of  Zubof,  and  Peter  Soltikof,  their 
friend,  were  associated  in  of&ce  with  the  favourite.  With 
these  three  young  libertines  did  the  aged  Catharine  spend 
her  days,  while  her  armies  were  slaughtering  the  Turks, 
fighting  with  the  Swedes,  and  ravaging  Poland ;  while  her 
people  were  groaning  in  wretchedness  and  famine,  and  de- 
voured by  extortioners  and  tyrants. 

It  was  at  this  time  she  formed  a  more  intimate  society, 
composed  of  her  favourites  and  most  trusty  ladies  and 
courtiers.  This  society  met  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
under  the  name  of  the  LittJe  Hermitage,  The  parties 
were  frequently  masqued,  and  the  greatest  privacy  prevailed. 
They  danced,  played  at  forfeits,  joked,  romped,  and  en- 
gaged in  all  sorts  of  frolics  and  gambols.  Leof  Narishkin 
acted  the  same  part  there  as  Eoquelaure  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  a  fool  by  title,  Matrona  Danilofna,  se- 
conded him.  This  was  an  old  gossip,  whose  wit  consisted 
only  in  uttering  the  most  absurd  vulgarities  ;  and  as  she  was 
allowed  the  common  right  of  fools,  that  of  saying  anything, 
she  was  loaded  with  presents  by  the  lower  order  of  courtiers. 
Such  foreign  ministers  as  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  empress 

*  Zubof  being  one  day  bunting,  stopped  with  his  suite  in  the  road 
from  Petersburg  to  Tzarskoeselo.  The  courtiers  who  were  going  to 
court,  the  couriers,  the  post,  all  the  carriages  and  all  the  peasants  were 
stopped :  no  one  dared  pass  till  the  young  man  thought  proper  to  quit 
the  road;  and  he  stayed  in  it  more  than  an  hour  waiting  for  his  game. 
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wexe  Bometimes  adiaitiied  ta  the  Little  Hermki^.  Segai% 
GobeDAly  Sitediag,.  axid  ]!^a439au,  chiefly  enjoyed  i^  di«rt^EMBi* 
tion ;  bii^  Catkixine  af^warda  fcffmed  another  asBembly, 
more  confined  aod  more  mysterious,  which  was  eaUed  the 
ZitHe  Soeiety^  The  three  favouritea  of  whoei  we  borer  jujst 
beaa  8|ieakiB^,  Eraaicka,  Protasef,  and  some  confidential 
wonsea  and  vatets^-ehmbre,  wero^  ite  only  members.  In 
tlA  the  Cybele  €^  tb»  north  celebrated  her  most  secret 
myBterses.  The  paaHdctdata  of  theae  am^asementa  are  not  fit 
tdbe^refteated. 

Ca4;horme  scuvi^ed  Fotemhin  h\xk  four  yeavs^.  The  last 
tea  years  of  her  reign  carried  her  power,,  her  ^ry,  and  her 
polii^eaL  erimes  to  their  highest  pitch.  When  the  great 
J'rederie^  dietatc^r  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  died,  she  re^ 
mailed  th^  eldest  of  the  crowned  heads  of  the  cont£r 
nent;.  ami  if  we  ezeept  Jes^h,  aU  Idiose  heads  togetln^ 
we«9  uneq;aftl  to  her  own.  If  ¥rede2d<!  waa  the  dictator 
of  these  kings,  Cafcharime  became  theia-  tyrant.  The  im^ 
mense  empire  which  she  had  subjected  to  her  sway ;  the 
inexhaurtible  resourcea  she  derived  Irem  a  country  and  a 
people  as  yet  in  a  state  of  in£i&cy ;  the  ^treme  luxury  of 
her  court,  the  barbarous  pomp  of  her  noMlity,  the  wealth  and 
prmeely  gjrandeur  of  her  f&vourites,  the  glorious  esploita  of 
her  airmies,  and  the  gigantic  views  of  her  ambition,  threw 
Eujtope  into  a  sort  of  faacination ;  and  those  monarehs,,  who 
had  been  too  proud,  to*  pay  each  other  ev^a  the  slightest 
defer^ibce,  felt  no  abasement  in  nmking  a  lady  the  arbiter  of 
their  interests,  the  ruling  power  of  all  their  measures. 

But  the  Erench  revolutiouy  so  unfriendly  to  sovereigns  in 
genial,  was  particularly  so  to  Catharine.  The  blaze  whieh 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  France  as  from,  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,,  poured  ita  vivid  light  upon  Eussia  too ; 
and  injustice,,  crimes,  and  blood  were  seen  where  before  all 
was  grandeur,  glory,  and  virtue.  Catharine  trembled  with 
fear  and  indignation.  The  French,  those  sweet  heralda  of  her 
fame^  those  flattering  and  brilliasit  historians,  who  were  one 
day  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  wonders  of  her  reign,  were 
suddenly  tramsformed  into  so  many  inexorable  judges,  at 
whose  aspect  she  shuddered.  The  phantoms  of  her  imagma- 
tion  were  dispelled.  That  empire  of  Greece  she  was  so 
desirous  of  reviving,  those  laws  she  would  have  established. 
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tiuntr  piiiloa^hj  sbe  intended  to  inealoflte^  and  thaae  aft^ 
vladt  rinlittdpBitrcmued^beeitmeodiqns^m  Aga 

erowned  pfaiionophier,.  8h«  valued  the  seienoes  so  Ikr  only  aft 
they^  appeased  the*  instranMntft  for  dieaeminatuig  her  glorj, 
Shft  wished  to  hold  them  as  a  dark  lantern:  in  her  hand ;  to 
Biake  use  of  tiieir  light  as  skouid  auit  her  convenience ;  to 
see  without  being  seen;  but  wh4n  ^ey  dazaled  her  all  ak 
once:  witb  theis  bright  emenations^,  she  wished  to  extinguidi 
tiienv^  Sbe,  who  had  been  tho  ftdend  aad.  disciple  of  the 
Fren^  speeulaitire  wvitersy*  now  wished  to«  be  ie>enyeloped 
in  the  ageas  e£  bariiarism;  but  her  wi^ea  were  vain^  the 
light  w«B  not  to  be  reasted  ^  if  she-compoeed  herself  to  ideey 
en  lauzdfl^  Ae  awoke  on  the  eareaaes  of  the  dead ;  glory^ 
which  in  illusion  she  embraced,  was  changed  in  her  asaui 
into  one*  ef  the  fories ;.  and  the  legislatrix  of  the  north,,  for- 
getting her  own  maxims  aaeui  philosophy,  wa»  no  longer  aa;«' 
ihmtg^  more  than  an  old  sybiL  Hor  dastavdly  ^Kvouritee) 
everywhere  pointmg  out  to  hes  in  this  event  BimtuAe% 
Jacobins,  amd  mcendiades,  succeeded  in  filling  up  the  mam* 
sure  of  her  sumicions  and  terrors.  Her  delirium  was  even 
earned  so>  far,  thait  on  a  king,  who  extended  hie  pverogativeey 
and  a  nob^j  that  amended  its  government,  she  bestowed 
the  i^wn»fcion»  of  cebda  and  traitora:.  the  Polea  were 
treaiiSBd  ae  JawAJTW,  because:  they  had  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  ]ttunftaii8.t 

Hiad  Cajdhariae  been  asked,  when  her  mind'  waa  calm»  if 
she  had  not  herself  ccuisiderabiy  advanced  and  helped  t^ 
^rengthen  thris  revolution,  what  would  she  have  answezed  S 
Yet  sueh.  is  ike  fact :  sinee,  if  i^e  had  not  been  so  eager  te 

*  TTpon  tfie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  Catharine  oriered  1^ 
bust  of  Voltaire  to  be  taken  from  the  gallery,  and  throvn  among'  the 
lumber.  She  had  requested  a  bust  of  Fox  at  the  period  when,  at  the 
head  of  the  British,  (position,  he  psevented.  by  his  exertions  the 
government  oi£  his  country  &om  declaring  war  against  Russia..  Whaa 
tiii»  same  Vox,  however^  opposed  with  equal  strennonsnese  a  war  witli 
France,- his  bust  aiso,  which  a  year  before  she  had  sohighiy  hoaaaiiMi| 
was  serred  iin  the  same  maonttr  ae-  Voltaire's. 

t  The  Amemean»  even,  at  tiiia  epochs  became  hatefal)  to  Cathasintt 
She  condemned  a  revolution  which:  she  had.  formerly  pretttaded  ta 
admire,  called  Washington  a  nebel,  and  said  pubUciy,  that  »  man.',  ei 
honour  eould  not  wear  the  order  of  Gineiaoatus.  ikcoovdingly  Laib* 
geron,  and  some  other  emigrasts^  who  had  been  invested  with  this 
order,  immedialeiy  renounced  it,  and  were  seen  in  it  no  longer. 
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seize  upon  the  unfortunate  eountiy  of  the  Poles,  and  after* 
wards  to  raise  dissensions  in  Prussia  and  Sweden,  she  would 
not  have  disgusted,  as  she  did,  all  Europe  and  the  combina- 
tion of  princes  ;  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not  have  been  in- 
duced so  speedily  to  make  peace  with  republican  France, 
that  he  might  be  at  leisure  to  watch  her  proceedings ;  nor 
would  she  have  excited  the  indignation  of  Spain  by  employ- 
ing against  a  Catholic  king  and  a  Catholic  nobility  the  same 
arms  and  the  same  insults  as  were  employed  against  the 
French.  In  this  view  Prance  may^erect  a  statue  to  her 
memory ;  for  she  made  the  system  of  the  enemies  of  that 
country  odious  and  absurd ;  and  rendered  the  republic  the 
same  service  as  demagogues  by  their  enormities,  and  minis* 
ters  by  their  intrigues. 

Wlien  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  reached  Ca- 
tharine, she  forthwith  ordered  all  the  French  in  ILussia  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVII.  and  to  their  holy 
religion,  and  swear  hatred  and  detestation  to  the  principles 
professed  in  France.  From  the  lists  printed  by  order  of 
government,  it  appeared  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  in  Petersburg,  and  more  in  Moscow ;  all  of 
whom  found  themselves  compelled  to  comply  with  this  in- 
junction. A  few  only,  who  had  been  for  some  time  preparing 
to  return  to  France,  where  th,eir  property  was,  chose  rather 
to  depart  within  the  spacfe  of  a  week,  as  the  liase  enjoined 
in  case  of  refusal.*  But  notwithstanding  the  intense  abhor- 
rence which  Catharine  professed  for  revolutionary  France, 
she  took  no  direct  part  in  the  first  coalition  which  was  formed 
against  it.  She  had  another  object  in  view,  of  more  press- 
ing interest  to  her  than  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of  her 
Older. 

*  This  ukase  was  as  absurdly  composed  as  it  was  inconsistently 
executed.  Not  only  the  French  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  but 
almost  all  foreigners  who  spoke  French,  or  who  had  their  passports 
written  in  that  language;  so  that  Brabanters,  Fiedmontese,  Milanese, 
and  natives  of  Liege,  were  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Russian  police  had  foreseen  the  grand  reunion  that 
was  soon  to  take  place,  and  wished  to  sanction  it  beforehand.  Some 
natives  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  Montbelliard,  Nenfchatel,  andWirtem- 
berg,  found  themselves  under  the  same  compulsion.  The  grand-duke 
Paul  exiicted  the  oath  from  all  foreigners  in  his  suite  indiscriminately; 
and  several  officiously  anticipated  his  wishes  and  commands. 
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The  annihilation  of  Poland,  long  meditated,  was  now  re* 
Bolyed  on.  The  empress  could  never  forgive  that  nation 
either  for  the  act  of  the  diet  in  1788,  which  abrogated  the 
constitution  dictated  by  violence  in  1776,  or  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  accepted  in  contempt  of  her  own,  or,  above  all,  the 
constitution  decreed  at  Warsaw  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1791. 
Big  with  these  ideas  of  revenge,  she  gave  orders  to  Bulgakof, 
her  minister  at  Warsaw,  to  declare  war  against  Poland. 

The  diet  being  assembled,  received  this  declaration  with  a 
majestic  calmness,  which  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  of  a  nation  roused  to  self-de^nce.  The 
king  himself  pretended  to  share  the  feelings  that  ani- 
mated his  people ;  and  the  Poles  had  the  weakness  to  believe 
that,  having  abandoned  his  former  servility  to  Eussia,  and 
his  customary  indolence,  he  was  becoming  the  defender  of 
their  freedom.  An  army  was  collected  in  haste,  and  the  com- 
mand of  it  given  to  the  king's  nephew,  Joseph  Poniatowski, 
an  inexperienced  young  man,  all  whose  efforts  were  ob- 
structed or  misdirected  by  his  traitorous  uncle. 

The  Poles  could  have  opposed  the  designs  of  Catharine 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men :  but  they  never  yet  could  be 
brought  to  imite  their  forces ;  and  their  different  corps  were 
soon  after  pressed  between  an  army  of  80,000  [Russians,  who 
fell  back  from  Bessarabia  upon  the  territory  which  extends 
along  the  Bog,  another  of  10,000  collected  in  the  environs 
of  Eef,  and  a  third  of  30,000,  which  had  penetrated  into 
Lithuania. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  draw  the  picture  of  the 
various  battles  that  drenched  the  plains  of  Poland  with 
blood,  and  which,  notwithstanding  some  advantages  obtained 
by  the  Poles,  consumed  the  greater  part  of  their  troops.  It 
was  then  that  the  illustrious  Kosciusko,  who  as  yet  was 
nothing  more  than  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  young  Joseph 
Poniatowski,  displayed  qualities  that  justly  obtained  him  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  the  hatred  of  the  Eussians,  and  the 
esteem  of  Europe. 

Puring  all  this  time,  Catharine,  not  trusting  alone  to  the 
power  of  her  own  arms,  had  been  negotiating  with  unre- 
mitted assiduity.  She  proposed  the  definitive  partition  of 
Poland  to  Prederic  William,  who  was  undoubtedly  no  less 
desirous  of  it  than  herself.    She  secretly  won  over  to  her 
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mwB^idie  two>  brothers  iEassakoftky,  the  hetman  Brasieki, 
Eejemsfcy;  s,wi  particularly  Pelk  Fotocfci,*  who,  while  flat^ 
teiriii|^  Idmsdf  perhaps  wfth  the  hope»  of  motinting  the  thiono 
ef  Pelaad,  becaniie  only  the  slore  of  Buawft.  She  even  ]fi> 
aistei  that  Stanicilaus  Augustue  should  make  a  publie  deeks* 
ration  thai  iit  was  neeessary  ta  3Kielel?  te  the  supepiovity  €ff 
tifte  iBnasiaii!  axms.  SLe  sabmxtbed  to*  lia^  inxfignity ;  hut  was 
not  cm  that  smount  treated  by  the  eiiipTes»  with  greaism 


in^  V^&>  the  eooiMerailiioir  of  the  partiasns^  of  Eama.  as^ 
aembled  at  G-redno,  where  the  I^eiaai  general  proadlf 
fseated  hisnae^  under  the  canopy  of  the  throne  he*  was  absa^ 
to  overtaniv  The  Busaian  minister  Sievera,  at  i^e  sansa 
time^  published  a^nssailedte  (April  9th),  in  whieh  he  declared 
that  ki»  sovereign  would?  incorperate^  with'  her  domauis  all 
the  territory  of  Folaod  whieh<  her  arms  bad  conquered.  The 
kin^  of  Prussia,  in  eoneert  with  Cathetrini^,  hfltd  alr^Evfy 
msrcbed  an  army  into  Poland 

The  Eussians,  dispersed  aibout  the  provisoes-  ef  thiot  kmgs. 
dom,  committed  depredaitionfr  and  ravages  of  which  history 
fdmibhes  but  £aw  exsmples.  Warsaw  became  likewise  the 
theatre:  ef  th^  excesses.  The  Eussiaxif  general  !%elsti>emv 
who  governed  that  crfey,  connived  at  the  disorders  of  ha 
soldiers,  and  mode*  the  wretched  inhabitasits  Seel  the  whole 
weight'  of  his  arrogasice  nmii  barbarity.  The  defenders  ef 
Poland  had  been  obliged  to  disperse.t  Tbei*  property  was 
confiscated ;  their  families  reduced  to  servitude.  Goaded  by 
so  many  eidankities,  they  c^ce  more  took  the  resolution  to 
free  their  country  from  the  oppression  ef  the  BussiaiiH. 
Some  of  them  aissembied,  and  mat  aninvitatiomte  EJoseiosko 
to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 

That  general  had  retired  to  Leipsic,  with  Hugh  Eolonty, 
Zajonehek,  and  Ignatius  Potocki,  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  sogadty,  a  ^neere  friend  to  his  country,  aiod  in  all 
respects  the  opposite  to  his  cousin  Pelix.  These  four  Pblea 
joined  eagerly  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  their  honest 
countrymen :  but  tbey  were  sensible  that,  in  order  to-  suc- 

*  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederation  of  Taxgovicka;ia 
favour  of  tlie  Hussians. 

I  Some  of  them  were  even  arrested';  and  Bbnneau,  the  French  seer©* 
tary  of  lesatio^  was  earned  off  to  Siberia. 
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eeed,  thej  must  begin  bj  ^<7ing  liberty  to  the  peiwaais^  who 
taE  then  had  been  treated  in  Pohmd  luce  beaate  of  burden. 

Koseiusko  and  Zajenchek  rapadred,  with  all  e^editioa^  to* 
the  frontiers  of  Foland.  The  latter  {nroeeeded  to  'WaraaWy 
vha»  he  had  eonferences  with  the  cfaiefa  of  the  eonapiratora; 
A.  banker,  named  Kapuataa,  a  b<dd  and  artful  nuui,  made 
lamself  responsible  for  the  inhabitanta  of  the  capital..  'Bm 
saw  likewise  several  offieera,  who  declared  their  deteatatknt 
of  the  Eusaian  yoke.  All,  in  short,  was  ripe  fiur  an  inffixrrec- 
tion,,  when  the  Bnssiaii  eommanders^  to  whom  Koseiuako'^s 
presence  on  tiie  ftontiera  had  given  umbrage,  forced  him  t« 
postpone  it  for  a  time.  To  throw  the  Baasiaiia  off  theis 
guard,.  Kosdusko  went  into  Ital^  and  2Sajoiiehek  to  Dresden, 
wMiher  Ignadua  Potoeki  and  "Eiolonty  had  nstired,  but  all 
at  onee  Z^^onchek  appeared  again  at  Warsaw.  The  loing 
himseli^  impeached  h«n  to  the  Busahm  general  Igelstrom, 
who  had  aicanference  with  him,  and  ordensd  him  to  quit  the 
Polish  territory..  No  altematLYe  now  remained  for  him  bu)b 
to  proceed  immediaitely  to  action,  or  to  abandon  the  entec* 
prise  altogether..    Zajonehek  resolved  on  the  former. 

In  1794  Kosciusko  was  recalled  £rom  Italy,  and  arrived  at 
Craeow,  where  l^e  Pdes  received  him  as  their  deliverers  Is 
spite  of  the  orders  of  the  Bussians^  colonel  Madalinsky  pes^ 
tinaciously  refused  to  disband  his  regiment.  Some  ofehesff 
officers  had  joined  him«  Kosciusko  was  proclaimed  general 
of  thie  little  army,  amounting  to  3000  foot  and  1200  horse ;: 
and  the  act  of  insurrection  was  almost  immediately  published 
on  the  2iith  of  March.  Three  hundred  peasants,  armed  with 
scythes,  ranged  themselves  under  the  stand«*d  of  Kosciusko^ 
That  general  soon  found  himself  faced  by  7000  Eussians^. 
who  w^re  put  to  flight  after  a  vigorous:  resiatance. 

On  heasing  at  Warsaw  of  the  success  of  Kosciusko,  the 
Bus&aan  general  Igelstrbm  caused  all  those  to  be  arrested 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  any  concern  in  the  insurrection : 
but  these' measures  served  only  the  more  to  irritate  the  coni* 
spirators.  The  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  IStili  of  ApriL 
Two  thousand  S/Ussians  were  put  to  the  sword.  Their 
generid,  being  besieged  in  his  house^  requested  permission  to 
capitulate ;  and  profiting  by  the  delay  that  was  granted  him^ 
he  escaped  to  the  Prussian  camp,  which  lay  at  a  little  dn^ 
tance  &>m.  Warsaw*    Yilna,  the  capital  ei  Lithuania,  £oL 
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lowed  the  example  of  Warsaw :  but  the  triumpli  of  the  insur- 
gents was  there  less  terrible.  Colonel  Yazinsky,  who  was 
at  their  head,  conducted  himself  with  so  much  skill,  that  he 
took  all  the  E/Ussians  prisoners,  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  Chelra  ana  of 
Lublin  declared  themselves  also  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  were  imitated  by  three  Polish  regiments  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Russians. 

Some  of  the  principal  partisans  of  Kussia,  the  hetman 
Kassakoffsky,  the  bishop  his  brother,  Zabiello,  Ozarofsky,  and 
Ankvitch,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  the  first  at  Vilna, 
and  the  others  at  Warsaw. 

Kosciusko  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  augment  his 
army.  He  got  recruits  among  the  peasants ;  and  to  inspire 
them  with  more  emulation,  he  wore  their  dress,  ate  with 
them,  and  distributed  encouragements  among  them ;  but  those 
men  top  long  degraded  in  Poland  were  not  yet  deserving  of 
-  the  liberty  that  was  offered  them.  They  distrusted  the  in- 
tentions of  the  nobles,  who,  on  their  side,  for  the  most  part 
lamented  the  loss  of  their  absurd  prerogatives.  Stanislaus 
Augustus  and  his  partisans  augmented  still  further  the  ill- 
will  of  the  nobles,  by  representing  to  them  the  intentions  of 
Kosciusko  as  disastrous  to  their  order,  and  by  caballing  con- 
tinuallv  in  favour  of  Eussia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  empress,  not  satisfied  with  augment- 
ing the  number  of  her  troops  in  Poland,  had  sent  her  best 
generals  thither.  After  several  battles,  in  one  of  whicli 
Trederic  William,  who  had  advanced  to  support  the  Russians, 
fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against  Kosciusko,  who  was 
striving  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Russian  generals, 
Suvarof  and  Fersen,  the  Polish  commander  was  attacked  by 
the  latter  at  Macziewice  on  the  4th  of  October.  His  talents, 
his  valour,  and  his  desperation,  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
Poles  from  yielding  to  numbers.  Almost  the  whole  of  his 
army  were  cut  to  pieces  or  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  himself,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  ejacu- 
lating, JFinis  Folonicd  ! 

All  who  were  able  to  escape  from  the  conquerorswent  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  Praga,  the  eastern  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
where  26,000  Poles  and  104  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  de- 
fended the  bridges  over  the  Vistula  and  the  approach  to  the  ca- 
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pitaL  Suvarof  was  soon  before  the  gates  with  an  effective  force 
of  but  22,000  men  and  86  field  pieces ;  but  even  with  such 
odds  against  him  he  resolved  to  do  as  he  had  done  at  Ism^, 
and  carry  the  Polish  lines  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After 
cannonading  the  defences  for  two  days  he  gave  the  order  for 
the  assault  at  daybreak  on  the  4ith  of  T^ovember.  The  trenches 
were  carried  after  a  desperate  fight  of  five  hours ;  the  Bussians 
swept  into  the  town,  murdering  all  before  them,  old  men, 
women^  and  children ;  the  wooden  houses  were  speedily  on 
fire;  the  bridges  were  broken-down,  so  that  the  helpless 
crowds  who  attempted  to  escape  into  the  city  were  remorse- 
lessly driven  into  tne  Vistula.  JSesides  10,000  Polish  soldiers, 
12,000  citizens  of  every  age  and  sex  perished  in  this  wanton 
butchery. 

Warsaw  itself  capitulated  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 
was  delivered  up  to  the  Bussians  on  the  6th.  Poland  was 
now  annihilated.  One  division  of  its  troops  after  another 
was  disarmed,  and  all  the  generals  and  officers  who  could  be 
seized  were  carried  off.  The  king,  however,  who  could  be 
induced  to  do  anything  if  his  comforts  were  spared,  was  used 
as  an  instrument  to  give  to  power  the  impress  of  right.  He 
was  again  set  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom  till  the 
robbers  had  agreed  upon  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  had  no 
longer  need  of  him.  Suvarof  held  a  emlendid  military  court 
for  a  year  in  "Warsaw,  far  eclipsing  the  king,  tiU  at  length  the 
city  was.  given  up  to  the  Prussians.* 

*  The  whole  of  the  year  1795  was  spent  in  negotiations  with  Frassia, 
and  the  last  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland  was  not  signed  till  the 
24th  of  October,  1795*  In  December,  Suvarbf  travelled  from  Warsaw 
to  Petersburg,  where  the  empress  appropriated  the  Taurian  palace  for 
hi&  residence,  and  nominated  a  special  household  for  his  service.  On 
the  Ist  of  January,  1796,  Warsaw  was  first  given  up  to  the  Prussians, 
and  negotiations  were  carried  on  till  the  21st  of  October,  1796,  respect- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  palatinates  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  By 
virtue  of  this  partition,  first  finally  arranged  in  October,  1796,  Austria 
obtained  the  chief  parts  of  the  waiwodeslap  of  Cracow,  the  palatinates 
of  Sendomir  and  Lublin,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  Strict  of  Chelm 
and  portions  of  the  waiwodeships  of  Brzesk,  Podalachia,  and  Massovia, 
which  lie  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bog.  All  these  districts  contain 
about  S34  German  square  miles.  Prussia  received  those  portions  of 
Massovia  and  Podalachia  which  touch  upon  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  in  Lithuania  those  parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Troki  and  Samo- 
gitia  which  lie  to  the  left  of  the  Niemen,  and,  finally,  a  district  in  Little 
Poland  which  belonged  to  the  waiwodeship  of  Cracow,  making  in  lUl 
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Ofl^jhariofi  had  mew  comqnesed,  «itbyBr  bj  iiar  ttanus  or  by 
hex  intrigues,  almost  one  haMmf^  Pc^d,  tbe  Crimea,  tbie 
XjaihaiL,  aod  &  ^paiit  lof  tlaie  fronfciecB  «)f  Xurkey^  Sut  fhe  bad 
Sk9  xieed  dT  sarjasameiits  afid  iraittles  for  uaiiafiiiDg  jmother  riek 
aaad  nn^ll<-pe«pled  usQimtiy.  Oourlaud  aod  Senmga^lia,  adhere 
atiEzeigned  dafee  Peter,  the  leeMe  aoB  of  tbe  famaiw  JBaren, 
faad  long  beenrpB^taved  for  idxat^uaaiteation,  wbiob  wi»  t&ow 
fiffisflted  almost  withonct  tsm.  ^SkxrL  The  flabtesrmg  iraceptkni 
fiinreii  to  the  Ooioii^  BoUea  in  Eetersbixrg  bj  tibe  empress, 
^fiftmotions,  honoixn,  foots,  A&d  fleasiffies,  Tendered  ijieir 
aJMide  HI  tibe  imperyi  reaideaee  >&r  preferable  ito  contiQiiiug 
ia  Miittau,  .and  izttde  them  ddsiBoos  of  beemg  ^ouder  the  Bway 
of  the  fiof^ereign  ^.a  Tast •eanpace,  ostheriban  live  in  obedienee 
to  a  duke,  the  obscurity  of  whose  origin  they  could  not  &rget, 
aind  whom  they  ceganded  jas  their  infedior.  To  bsmg  the 
people  to  f  he  same  (way  <of  ihuddoig  as  the  nobles,  Oatl^rine 
Bxmi^  embroiled  iihem  wifch  Hktw  neighbousa,  and  cxeated 
for  them  reascms  rof  alarm.  Bhe  began  by  inatagadaio^  the 
iaflbabitants  of  lipoma  to  insist  upon  the  falfilmeot  of  an 
aneieKt  convemtian,  ^y  which  ihe  C/oiB!bndeB*B  were  oUiged 
to  bring  adl  their  tmerdhandiBes  to  Eiga:  eeaimAj  a  rery 
atrange  and  hard  ieonditieDEi,  by  windh.a  nation,  that  jsad  on 
its  coasts  exeelieisi;  harbanss  happily  situated,  ahoidd  be 
ebiligedifco  go,  atja^reat  espense,  to 'embaxik  i^e  fPfikduets  of 
lAm  tsoil  in  a  ibrmgn  tostj^  The  goaDrel  betsKeen  the  Livfomans 
and  the  Courlanders  was  nob  ^et  tessMstated,  when  ihe  em* 
pe^  €rent.£ki:igbieficsiatD  Clourknd,  to  mack  out  a  ^saxial,  to 
mdlikiiate  .'tibe  traDspoosfc  iof  ihe  aM^okaxidisea  of  that  country 
ixnto  I/ivemia.  The  OerBdandens  'seeing  this,  and  *heiping  lest 
they  should  1>e  Boon^rcedtoiQa'keuse  of  this  canal,  thought 
it  better  for  /Qibem  to^e  potected  thaaa  oppressed  by  the  ^em- 
peeaa,  und  iio  be  Ikfir  aiifageetB  ratttxar  Ifchmx  iher  neighboms. 

MK«t  1000  German  smiaare  m^8.  BuMia  moemd  fbe  ^hde  of  irfuit 
had  hitherto  been  Bdlish  laGxoms^  «0  for  as  «he  Niemen,  and  te  the 
&ODfiers  of  the  waiwodetfhips  <0f  Bnedk  and  f^owogvodelc,  «ad  tiience 
to  -Che  Bog,  togefSier  with  ^le  frfeater  iHirt  of  Samogi^.  In  LittHe 
PoUmd  she  obtained  <lhat  f)art«rfCb^hn  -wfaic^  Hes  on  the  ri|^t  *baDk  of 
the  Bog  and  tlie  Temainder'of '^IT^ifnSa,  in  all  about  2000  C^emtaa 
square  mSee.  IDiB^ng  i&te  aafrotfaiidena  !fer^he  parftltroB,  Btnsia  tsawsed 
Stanifdaus  Augustas  tolvf  do^m  1^  •oroamfi.  The  three  partitfening 
poqmrs  enaored  Mm  Ajraiud^  IneoflBe  of  aoOyOOO  dveats,  and  promised 
loi>ay  Ins  debts*  1[9ie  -empem  Fatil  I.  caUed  Mm  to  Peteraboi^,  Where 
he  died  on  the  1 2th  of  Febniaiy,  1798. 
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CBthariiie,  being  kifbrmed  af  thete  dutpositioiw,  oalkd  the 
dube  of  Oourkitd  to  her,  uBder  ike  paretooce  .of  iConiGMsriitg 
with  hkn  on  ourttaHi  of  importsuDe.  Mo  moomer  -was  thai 
pxinoe  ^at  the  foot  of  the  tbarone  of  the  ftntoomtax  of  the 
north,  than  the  states  of  Courlaiid  held  an  aewemblj:,  twherein 
it  ^as  .pjToposed  to  <put  the  eonniny  under  iibe  iBupvemacj  of 
SfUflsia.  The  pasisffiapaliEuenkfoers  ^.the  g^cand  coundl  fuxddj 
gqpipoaed  this  motion,  ohserring,  that  before  thej  proceeded 
to  a  resolution  it  would  be  expedient  to  wait  the  return  of 
the  duke.  The  oberburgraiF  Hoven  rose  up,  and  spoke  a 
long  time  in  favour  of  Eu«sia.  ^ome  councillors  expressed 
themselves  of  his  oj)inion;  others  reproached  him  with 
treason.  The  dispute  gvew  wann  on  bol^h  sides ;  challenges 
were  reciprocally  given  and  swords  were  about  to  be  drawn, 
when  the  Kussian  general  Pahlen  appeared  in  the  assembly. 
His  presence  restored  tranquillity,  ^o  one  presumed  to 
raise  nis  voice  against  Eussia ;  and  the  proposal  of  the  nobles 
wiasadojxted. 

37he  next  day,  March  16, 179&,  the  set  was  drawn  mp,  by 
whieh  <Oo«B*land,  Semigallia,  .^nd  the  cicde  of  Pflten,  made  a 
finanail  mirrender  of  '^mAsliiieB  to  the  .empvess  of  Erasia ; 
Imd  it  was  earned  to  Fetersbw^jin^heve  tiie  duke  of  <Gaur- 
hind  leamt,  from  the  mouth  ef  his  own  Bubjeets,  that  they 
tibonwelv^  bad(dfi(|iriiEed  him^hde  donnnianB.  The  enmresB 
inun^iately  meaoA  a  gwemtor  iiuther.  Seone  diseoitteKit,  how- 
ocor,  iTBmained  in  <])oiu3a(Qd.:  diseontent  brought  4m  proscrip- 
tiarn^  and  the  ipoBsesfdonsof  HIbb  p]K)scnhed  weis  gi««n  to 
tt^'COudnesB  at  Gai^ianne.  The  ^imowate  Plato  £^ubaf  and 
Us  brother  Valerian  obtained  a  great  part  of  those  Tich  And 
ahamefol  spoils* 

5Dhe  empreBSy^ivito  ixadBO  long  |^wsi  imaAFailiD^  promines 
of  ASB»taaoe  to  t&e  <eoahtion  agimiflt  lEVanoe,  eooasesited,  in 
}i%^  .1795,  .to  join  the  HQnshMi  navy  ^wath  a  aguadron  of 
tiR0lve  efaipB  of  the  Use  aim  eight  fnigates,  the  oommiRnd  of 
iriiioh  «was  given  to  ^adsinial  Hamflsof.  But,  me^er  omflOking 
tseatiee  withoiiEt  a  view  to  her  own  b«Qefit,i&e  etij^iilatedilhat 
the  ships  should  be  iproiit^iaDed.atizhe'esBpeiHe^Qf  ^her^y, 
andfiffitut  iLomeiaELth<»rc«tgh  v&omi  by  which  aneanB  her  saw 
BORinsro  weve  dtBcijotlined,  and  hoc  craey  vessels,  tinoB%-  of 
fir  >timbecr,  whieh  .would  hardly  bear  the  eea,  and  mewer 
iBodeoKfl  iOie  ieaat  Beomoe  to  heridSseBj^were.comfilatdy^w- 
fitted- 
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In  this  year  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  marched  against  Georgia, 
to  punish  it  for  having  accepted  the  protectorate  of  Russia. 
Tiflis  was  sacked,  and  given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  bloody  invasion,  Catharine  immediately  declared 
war  against  Persia ;  and  her  armies,  commanded  by  Valerian 
Zubof,  were  already  in  occupation  of  Baku,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Caspian  shores,  when  her  death  put  a  stop  to 
their  progress,  and  her  son,  Paul  I.,  ordered  all  the  recent 
conquests  to  be  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

PEOJECTED  MATEIMONTAL  ALLIANCE  WITH  SWEDEN CATHA- 

EINE's    MOETIFYINa  DISAPPOIBTTMEKT — HEE  DEATH — EB- 
MAEKS  OBT  HEE  CHAEACTEE  AND  HEE  EEIQN. 

Aftee  the  peace  of  Varela,  Catharine  set  herself  to  devise 
some  new  means  of  re-establishing  her  interest  in  Sweden. 
To  marry  one  of  the  grand-duchesses  to  the  prince-royal  then 
became  her  favourite  project ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  this 
matrimonial  alliance  was  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  grand-duchess 
Alexandra  was  trained  up  to  the  expectation  of  being  one  day 
queen  of  Sweden ;  while  several  persons  about  the  young 
Grustavus  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  corresponding  sen- 
timents. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  king  his  father 
would  have  given  his  consent  to  a  match  so  fraught  vdth 
danger  to  Sweden ;  but  the  violent  and  sudden  death  of  Gus- 
tavus  III.  frustrated  the  schemes  of  Catharine,  whose  design 
had  been  to  send  him  at  the  head  of  his  Swedes  into  France, 
there  to  act  the  same  part  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  XII.  had  done  in  Germany  and  Poland,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  there  meet  with  a  similar  fate ;  in  which  case 
she  would  have  made  herself  regent  over  the  minority  of  an 
orphan  king  of  Sweden,  whom,  together  with  his  kingdom^ 
she  would  have  taken  under  her  maternal  care. 

But  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  having  seized  the  reins  of 
government  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  displayed 
sentiments  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Russian  system. 
Less  gallant  than  his  brother,  he  did  not  feel  himself  disposed 
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to  sacrifice  his  country  to  the  ladies ;  and  failed  not  to  reci- 
procate the  hatred  which  Catharine  had  conceived  for  him 
during  the  war,  when  the  noise  of  his  cannon  had  reached 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  palace  of  the  czars.  This  naval 
war,  in  which,  however,  he  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  his 
success,  had  irritated  him  against  the  Eussians ;  and  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  raillery  and  invective  which  were  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  him  at  the  court  of  Petersburg,  or  that 
plays  were  even  acted  at  the  Hermitage,  in  which  he  was 
held  up  to  ridicule. 

The  vilest  corruption,  the  basest  and  most  cowardly  iq- 
trigues,  were  employed  against  him.  Europe  even  saw,  with 
fresh  horror,  a  womau,  who  pretended  to  be  an  image  of 
God  adored  on  the  throne,  exciting  revolt  in  a  nation,  buy- 
ing traitors,  and  payiag  assassins.  To  remove  the  regent, 
substitute  a  council  of  her  creatures  in  his  stead,  and  harness 
Sweden  to  her  chariot  by  the  side  of  Poland,  were  the  objects 
at  which  she  aimed,  and  which  she  sought  to  attain  by  all  the 
means  that  could  be  devised.  Stackelberg,  whose  wit  and 
urbanity  had  charmed  the  late  king,*  and  who,  to  use  his 
own  words,  had  found  in  that  prince  "a  true  and  worthy- 
knight  of  his  immortal  sovereign,"  demanded  to  be  recalled. 
His  haughtiness  could  not  stoop  to  act  a  part  of  little  con- 

''^  Of  aU  the  ministers  employed  by  Catharine,  count  Stackelberg 
had  the  most  wit  and  the  most  pride;  and  this  he  displayed  particularly 
in  Poland.  M.  von  Thugut  being  sent  to  that  country  by  the  emperor, 
when  he  was  to  have  his  audience  of  Foniatowski,  was  introduced  into 
a  saloon,  where,  seeing  a  man' gravely  seated,  and  surrounded  by  Polish 
lords  respectfully  standing  before  him,  he  took  him  for  the  king,  and 
began  his  complimentary  speech.  It  was  Stackelberg,  who  was  in  no 
hurry  to  set  him  right.  Thugut,  informed  of  his  mistake,  was  vexed 
and  ashamed.  In  the  evening,  being  at  cards  with  the  king  and  Stac- 
kelberg, he  played  a  card,  saying,  "  The  king  of  clubs." — "  You  are 
wrong,''  said  the  king,  *^  it  is  the  knave."  The  Au8tri?.n  ambassador, 
pretending  to  have  been  mistaken,  answered,  slapping  his  forehead, 
"Ah,  sire,  pardon  me;  this  is  the  second  time  to-day  I  have  taken  a 
knave  for  a  king."  Stackelberg,  ready  as  he  was  at  repartee,  could  only 
bite  his  lips.  When  he  returned  from  Sweden,  his  time  was  spent 
loitering  in  the  ante-chambers  of  Zubof.  He  was  always  one  in 
Catharine's  little  parties,  however,  and  was  thus  reduced  to  amuse, 
after  having  served  her.  His  greatest  humiliation,  no  doubt,  was  that 
of  being  named  by  Paul  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  in  waiting  to  the  very 
king  of  Poland  who  had  frequently  danced  attendance  in  his  ante- 
chamber at  Warsaw. 

VOL,  n.  K 
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sequence  with  the  regent  of  a  young  king,  after  haying  him* 
self  been  bo  long  regent  over  an  old  one  in  Poland.  Eomantzof 
succeeded  him ;  but  plots  and  intrigues,  of  which  the  regent 
complained,  soon  required  his  recal.  The  deepest  indigna- 
tion was  felt  at  the  impudence  with  which  the  traitor  Arm- 
feldt  was  set  on,  protected,  and  defended  by  Eussia,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  proofs  of  his  attempts,  and  the  most  pressing 
remonstrances.  At  the  very  time  when  all  the  kings  in 
Europe  seemed  to  make  common  cause  to  hunt  down  every 
man  who  was  barely  suspected  of  rebellion,  a  regent  of 
Sweden  in  vain  demanded,  from  court  to  court,  a  man  who 
had  conspired  against  his  life  and  the  government  of  his 
country,  which  he  would  have  sold  to  a  foreign  power.  From 
court  to  court  his  demands  were  evaded  in  an  insulting  man- 
ner ;  and  Armfeldt  at  length  retired  to  Bussia  to  set  him  at 
defiance,  being  allowed  to  appear  at  court,  receiving  a  pen- 
sion, and  living  there  even  during  the  visit  of  the  king  and 
the  regent. 

Even  after  the  exposure  of  Armfeldt's  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  part  played  in  it  by  Zubof  and  his  subordinates,  Catha- 
rine did  not  abandon  her  project.  To  strike,  therefore,  at  the 
root  of  her  hopes,  the  regent  demanded  in  marriage  for  his 
ward  one  of  the  princesses  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  solemnly 
betrothed  to  him,  and  the  match  was  announced  in  form  to 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  Count  Schverin,  who  had  abeady 
been  in  Eussia,  where  his  person  had  gained  him  many 
friends  among  the  ladies,  was  despatched  to  Petersburg  with 
this  commission ;  but  at  Viborg  he  found  an  ordOT  from  the 
empress,  which  forbade  him  to  make  his  appearance  at  court. 
This  was  certainly  strange  conduct,  and  toplays  rather  the 
pique  of  an  irritated  woman  than  the  reserve  of  a  sovereign. 
Because  the  king  of  Sweden  had  espoused  another  princess 
instead  of  her  granddaughter,  she  refused  to  receive  the 
notification  conformably  to  established  custom !  The  respect 
she  owed  herself,  her  sex,  and  above  all  her  amiable  grand- 
daughter, should  at  least  have  saved  her  from  the  humination 
of  thus  publishing  her  chagrin.  On  this  occasion  she  ceased 
to  act  the  part  of  the  £^eat  Catharine.* 

To  account  for  this  step,  no  less  indelicate  than  insulting, 

*  The  BussiazM  have  aggrandised  even  her  name;  they  say,  in  their 
language^  YehatarmOf  which  can  only  he  translated  JivkfCaikarme, 
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she  directed  her  charge  d*qffhires,  or  rather  ffiivtri^ueSf  at 
Stockholm,  to  deliver  to  the  regent  a  note,  wherein  she  not 
only  made  the  duke  of  Sudermania's  maintaining  the  con- 
nexion between  Sweden  and  France  a  crime  of  treason  to  her 
imperial  majesty,  but  even  seemed  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  assassination  of  the  king  his  brother,  the 
avenging  of  which  she  claimed  to  herself.  The  vexation  of 
Catharine,  and  the  folly  of  her  ministers,  went  still  further. 
Everything  announced  that  they  were  about  to  treat  the 
king  of  Sweden  like  Moliere's  Sganarelle,  by  obliging  him  at 
the  cannon's  niouth  to  break  his  engagement  to  the  princess 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  marry  the  grand-duchess  Alexandra.* 
The  amiable  qualities  of  this  princess  would  have  justified  a 
young  king  in  fighting  to  obtain  her  hand  rather  than  to 
escape  it.  A  report  was  also  spread,  that  the  king  was 
already  enamoured  of  her ;  that  his  uncle  had  done  violence 
to  his  inclinations ;  and  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  to  defer  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg 
tiU  he  became  of  age,  that  he  might  then  declare  in  favour  of 
the  other  lady  who  aspired  to  his  hand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  several  Swedes,  gained  over  by  the 
promises  of  Catharine,  and  by  the  hopes  thej^  had  formed 
from  the  munificence  of  that  ostentatious  princess,  endea- 
voured to  inspire  the  young  king  with  such  resolutions,  and 
to  excite  in  his  heart  the  same  passion  as  had  been  raised  in 
that  of  the  amiable  Alexandra.  ,  A  regular  correspondence 
was  even  kept  up  between  Schverin,  Steinbach,  and  some 
persons  who  had  access  to  the  grand-duchesses ;  and  several 
of  the  letters  were  shown  to  the  empress  through  the 
medium  of  madame  Budberg,  chief  governess  to  the  prin« 


After  such  violent. proceedings  against  the  regent,  who 
could  expect  to  see  hun  bend  and  submit  P  This,  however, 
he  did :  at  least  he  suffered  himself  to  be  either  frightened  or 
bribed.  M.  Budberg,  who  had  just  made  the  tour  of  Grer* 
many  to  find  a  wife  &r  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  having 

*  Some  planks  were  laid  at  that  time  with  great  noise  and  prepara* 
tion  on  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  strong  enough  then  to  bear  castles,  to 
Hftoilitate,  as  was  said,  the  passage  of  the  artillery  which  was  to  be  sent 
into  Finland.  The  ministers  and  generals  talked  pnblidy  of  the  ap- 
proaching war;  a  proof  that  it  was  all  a  deceptios. 

e2 
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brought  with  hiin  the  princess  of  Coburg  and  her  three 
daughters,  was  deemed  capable  of  surmounting  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  obtaining  a  husband  for  the  young  grand- 
duchess.  At  first  he  repaired  to  Mecklenburg,  to  negotiate  a 
renunciation ;  and  was  then  sent  to  Stockholm  as  an  ambas- 
sador. Threats,  promises,  and  money  at  length  prevailed : 
it  was  settled  that  the  king's  marriage  should  be  deferred  till 
he  was  of  age ;  and  the  regent,  wUling,  no  doubt,  to  show 
that  his  pupil  was  free  in  his  choice  and  in  his  conduct,  at 
length  consented  to  make  a  journey,  to  which  he  was  so 
kindly  invited.  The  affiiir  of  the  marriage,  which  was  the 
true  motive  of  this  invitation,  was  touched  but  slightly  and 
sentimentally :  "  If,  as  they  say,  the  two  children  love  each 
other  already ;  if,  when  they  see  each  other,  they  should  still 
prove  mutually  agreeable ;  we  will  consider  of  the  means  of 
rendering  them  happy."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  em- 
press. If  she  could  get  the  king  to  her  court,  Catharine 
thought  she  should  have  the  game  in  her  own  hands.  Eeckon- 
ing  on  the  charms  of  the  princess,  and  the  kindnesses  which 
she  herself  would  lavish  on  the  king,  the  regent,  and  their 
suite,  she  doubted  not  but  that  young  Gustavus,  after  having 
seen  her  whom  he  had  ventured  to  refuse  for  reasons  of  state, 
would  give  both  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  Charles  XII. 
to  possess  such  a  bride. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1796,  he  arrived  with  his  uncle  and 
a  numerous  suite  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  presence  ex- 
cited the  liveUest  interest,  and  nothing  was  neglected  to  make 
him  pleased  with  his  reception.  AU  seemed  to  speed  happily 
towards  the  desired  end.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained 
was  that  of  religion.  Catharine '  had  felt  the  pulse  of  her 
court  on  this  subject,  and  even  consulted  the  archbishop,  to 
know  whether  her  granddaughter  might  abjure  the  orthodox 
feith.  Instead  of  answering  in  the  way  she  anticipated,  he 
merely  replied :  "  Your  majesty  is  all  powerful."  Afterwards, 
not  folding  himself  supported  by  his  clergy,  who  he  had  ex- 
pected would  be  more  tractable,  he  was  desious  of  appearing 
more  Eussian  than  the  Eussians  themselves ;  and,  to  flatter 
the  national  pride,  he  resolved  to  make  a  queen  of  Sweden  of 
the  Greek  religion.  The  king  was  enamoured,  dazzled :  the 
regent  appeared  to  be  com^eteljr  gained :  could  it  then  be 
supposed  tiiat  they  would  reject  this  axrangement,  after  such 
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decisive  steps  luid  been  taken  ?  The  empress,  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  room  for  retreat,  left  to  her  favourite  ministers, 
2iubof  and  Markof,  the  care  of  drawing  up  the  contract  con- 
formably to  her  views.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador formally  demanded  the  princess  in  marriage,  at  a 
special  audience  granted  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  day 
and  hour  were  fixed  on  which  the  parties  were  to  be  publicly 
betrothed. 

This  day,  which  was  the  21st  of  September,  exposed  the 
fortunate  and  imperious  Catharine  to  the  greatest  chagrin 
and  humiliation  she  had  ever  experienced.  The  whole  court 
received  orders  to  assemble  in  full  dress  in  the  throne-room. 
The  young  princess,  habited  as  a  bride,  and  attended  by  her 
sisters,  the  grand-dukes  and  their  wives,  and  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  the  grand-duke,  father  to  the  princess, 
and  the  grand-duchess,  who  came  from  Gatshina  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  betrothing  their  daughter,  were  assembled 
by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  empress  herself  arrived 
in  all  imaginable  pomp.  No  one  was  wanting  but  the  young 
bridegroom,  whose  tardiness  at  first  excited  astonishment. 
The  repeated  going  out  and  coming  in  of  prince  Zubof,  and 
the  impatience  which  the  empress  exhibited,  showed  that 
something  was  amiss.  The  king,  expected  like  the  spouse  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  did  not  appear. 

The  occasion  of  this  strange  delay  was  as  follows :  Gus- 
tavus  was  to  have  been  at  court  at  seven  in  the  evening.  At 
six,  the  minister  Markof  brought  him  the  contract  and  the 
articles  of  alliance,  which  he  had  just  drawn  up  with  Zubof. 
Gustavus  having  read  them  over,  appeared  greatly  astonished 
on  finding  they  contained  articles  to  which  he  had  not  agreed 
with  the  empress ;  and  asked,  whether  it  was  from  her  that 
they  were  brought  to  him  to  sign  ?• 

Markof  answering  in  the  affinnative,  the  king  replied,  that 
he  could  not  possibly  consent.  He  observed,  that  he  would 
lay  no  restraint  on  the  conscience  of  the  princess ;  that  she 
might  possess  her  own  religion  in  private,  but  he  could  not 
allow  her  either  a  chapel  or  priests  in  the  palace:  on  the 

♦  These  articles  were,  that  the  princess  should  have  her  private 
chapel  arid  clergy  in  the  royal  palace,  besides  certain  engagements  into 
which  the  Swedes  were  to  enter  against  France,  which  were  kept  very 
secret. 
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contrary,  in  public,  and  in  all  outward  ceremonies,  she  must 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  The  reader  may  con- 
ceive the  surprise  and  embarrassment  of  Markof :  he  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  papers,  return  to  Zub(^f,  and  inform 
him  that  the  king  refused  his  signature.  He  soon  after  came 
back  in  the  greatest  agitation,  to  say,  that  the  empress  was 
already  in  the  throne-room,  surrounded  by  all  her  court ;  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  speak  to  her ;  that  she  waited  for 
the  king ;  and  that  he  flattered  himself  his  majesty  would 
not  bring  the  affair  to  an  open  rupture,  which  would  be  an 
unheard-of  insult  to  the  Eussian  sovereign,  and  to  the  whole 
empire.  Besborodko,  and  several  others,  arrived  in  succes- 
sion, exhorting,  urging,  praying  the  king  to  yield.  All  the 
Swedes  who  were  called  in  inclined  the  same  way ;  they  were 
in  the  pay  of  Catharine.  The  regent  contented  himself  with 
saying,  that  it  depended  on  the  king ;  drew  him  aside,  and 
took  a  turn  round  the  room  with  him,  appearing  himself  to 
press  him,  while  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  The  king 
answered  aloud,  "  No,  no,  I  will  not ;  I  cannot ;  I  will  never 
sign  them !"  He  withstood  all  the  remonstrances,  all  the 
importunities  of  the  Bussian  ministers ;  and  at  length,  vexed 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  beset  him,  he  retired  to 
his  chamber  and  fastened  the  door,  after  giving  again  a  clear 
and  peremptory  refusal  to  sign  anything  inconsist^t  with  the 
laws  of  his  country.  The  Eussian  ministers  remained  stupified 
at  the  audacity  of  a  boy,  who  dared  thus  resist  their  sove- 
reign, and  concerted  how  to  break  the  ciettastrophe  to  her. 

These  debates  between  the  ministers  of  the  empress  and 
the  king  continued  till  near  ten  o'clock.  Catharine  and  her 
court  were  still  waiting;  but  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
form her,  that  the  affair  was  broken  offl  She  rose,  attempted 
to  speak,  but  her  tongue  Mtered ;  she  almbst  fitinted ;  and 
even  had  a  slight  fft,  the  precursor  of  that  which  carried  her 
off  a  few  weeks  after.  She  withdrew,  and  the  court  was 
dismissed,  under  a  pretence  of  a  sudden  indisposition  of 
the  king.  A  week  afterwards  GKistavus  quitted  St.  Peters* 
burg,  presents  being  made  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  gloss 
over  the  affair  and  prevent  irksome  remarks. 

The  visit  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to  Petersburg,  the  enter- 
tainments to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  mortifying  circum- 
stances in  which  it  terminated,  hastened,  no  doubt,  the  death 
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of  Gatharme.  For  six  'weeks  she  had  given  herself  up  to  a 
round  of  amusements,  and  subjected  herself  to  continual 
&tigQe :  for  to  her,  the  going  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the 
palace,  the  l^pness  of  dressing,  and  appearing  in  public,  had 
long  been  a  wearisome  task ;  and  the  more  so,  as  she  was  still 
desirous  of  looking  young  and  healthful,  and  was  always 
ftyerse  to  lie  use  of  her  sedan,* 

Towards  the  dose  of  her  life,  Catharine  had  so  increased  in 
size  as  to  be  an  object  almost  of  deformity.  Her  legs,  which 
were  always  swollen  and  often  ulcerated,  had  entirely  lost 
their  shape,  and  she  could  no  longer  boast  that  handsome 
foot  which  had  formerly  been  so  much  admired.  The  noted 
pirate,  Lambro  Oanziani,  whom  admiral  Eibas,  through  the 
fevour  of  Zubof,  had  introduced  to  the  empress,  and  who 
acted  in.  quality  of  buffoon,  after  having  previously  served  her 
as  corsair  in  the  Archipelago,  was  desirous  also  of  prescribing 
as  her  physician.  He  persuaded  her  that  he  had  an  infallible 
remedy  tor  her  legs ;  and  was  even  himself  at  the  pains  of 
fetching  water  from  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  a  cold  bath,  to 
be  used  once  a  day  for  her  feet.  The  application  succeeded 
at  first,  and  she  joined  with  Lambro  in  ridiculing  the  pre- 
scriptions of  her  physicians#but  the  sweDings  soon  returned, 
and  from  late  hours  and  fatigue  her  disorder  greatly  in- 
creased. When  the  king's  refasalwas  announced  to  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  court  after  having  sum- 
moned it  to  celebrate  the  betrothing  of  her  granddaughter, 
she  experienced  a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy.  From  the  con- 
straint which  for  several  days  after  she  imposed  on  herself, 
that  she  might  betray  no  symptom  of  the  vexation  she  felt  at 
liie  refractoriness  of  the  little  king,\  the  tendency  to  that 

*  Aware  of  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  several  of  her  courtiers,  upon 
occasion  of  the  bolls  and  entertainments  that  were  given  by  them  in 
honour  of  the  king,  contrived  for  her  ease  that  the  stairs  of  their 
houses  should  form  a  gentler  ascent,  which  was  richly  carpeted.  A 
gallantry  of  this  kind  cost  Besborodko  no  less  a  sum  than  3000  rubles 
(300/.))  which  he  expended  to  render  his  house  commodious  for  her 
iiecsepti(m. 

f  This  was  an  epithet  which  she  gave  him  in  derision.  The  young 
prince  was  ambitious  from  his  childhood  of  the  title  of  grown  man.  Walk- 
ing  one  day  in  a  park,  two  women  cried, "  Let  us  run  to  the  pathway  to 
see  our  little  king."  Gkistarns,  hearing  them,  replied,  somewhat 
piqued:  ''Iiittle  king!  pray,  ladies,  have  yon  then  a  greater  one?* 
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malady  betrayed  itself  increasingly  in  her  turgid  and  liyid 
countenance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  empress's  visit  with  the  king  at  the 
house  of  Samoilof,  a  bright  meteor  shot  from  th^sky  over  her 
head,  and  fell  into  the  Neva ;  and  this  fact  was  the  common 
talk  of  the  whole  city.  Some  would  have  it,  that  this  beau- 
tiful star  was  a  prognostic  of  the  young  queen's  journey  into 
Sweden;  while  others,  remarking  that  it  made  its  descent 
near  the  spot  where  the  citadel  and  the  tombs  of  the  sove- 
reigns were  situated,  tremblingly  whispered  that  it  was  the 
harbinger  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empress.   The 

Shrase  tremhlingly  whispered  is  literally  exact ;  for  in  Russia 
eath  and  the  empress  were  words  that  could  not  be  coupled 
together  without  danger  of  punishment. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1796,  Catharine  had  what  was 
called  her  Little  Sermitage,  and  displayed  an  uncommon, 
flow  of  spirits,  having  just  received  news  that  the  French 
under  Moreau  had  been  obliged  to  repass  the  Ehine.  She 
amused  herself  greatly  with  Leof  Narishkin,  her  grand 
ecuyer  and  first  buffoon,  trafficking  with  him  for  all  sorts  of 
baubles,  which  he  usually  carried  in  his  pockets  to  sell  to  her, 
like  an  itinerant  pedlar,  whose  ch#acter  he  attempted  to  per- 
sonate. She  rallied  him  with  great  pleasantry  upon  the 
terrors  to  which  he  was  subject  upon  hearing  any  obituary 
intelligence ;  informed  him  of  the  death  of  tl^  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  she  had  also  just  learned ;  and  spoke  of  this 
event  in  a  free  and  jocular  manner.  She  retired,  however, 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  too 
much  laughing  had  given  her  slight  symptoms  of  colic. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  at  her  accustomed  hour,  and 
sending  for  her  favourite,  gave  him  a  short  audience.  She 
afterwards  transacted  business  with  her  secretaries,  but  dis- 
missed the  last  that  came,  bidding  him  wait  awhile  in  the 
ante-chamber.  Some  time  elapsed,  and  the  servant  in  waiting, 
uneasy  at  not  being  called,  and  hearing  no  noise  in  the  apart- 
ment, at  last  opened  the  door,  when  to  his  surprise  and  terror 
he  saw  the  empress  prostrate  on  the  floor  without  sense  or 
motion.  The  man  ran  for  the  favourite,  whose  apartment 
was  above ;  physicians  were  sent  for ;  and  Zubof  despatched 
his  brother  with  a  message  to  the  grand-duke  Paul.  Mean- 
while the  imperial  family,  and  the  rest  of  the  household,  were 
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ignorant  of  her  situation,  which  was  kept  secret.  Until 
deven  o'clock,  the  empress's  accustomed  hour  of  summoning 
the  grand-dukes,  it  was  not  known  that  she  was  at  all  indis- 
posed ;  the  fact  of  her  being  seriously  ill  did  not  transpire 
till  one ;  andTwas  then  mentioned  with  a  timid  and  mysterious 
caution,  through  fear  of  the  consequences  of  mistake.  "  You 
might  see,"  says  Masson, "  two  courtiers  meet  each  other,  both 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  the  apoplexy, 
yet  questioning  one  another,  answering  in  turn,  watching 
each  other's  looks,  and  cautiously  advancing  step  by  step, 
that  they  might  arrive  both  together  at  the  terrible  point, 
and  be  able  to  talk  of  what  both  already  knew.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  frequented  a  court,  and  especially  the  court  of 
IBussia,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  these  things, 
and  exculpate  the  historian  from  the  charge  of  .absurdity  for 
relating  actual  circumstances." 

In  the  mean  time,  those  whom  chance,  or  their  connexion 
with  office,  placed  in  the  way  of  being  early  informed  of  the 
truth,  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  their  families  and 
friends ;  for  the  death  of  the  empress  was  looked  to  as  the 
epoch  of  some  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  state,  as  well 
from  the  character  of  Paul  as  from  the  projects  and  disposi- 
tions of  which  Catharine  was  suspected.  It  was,  therefore, 
of  importance  to  be  able  to  take  precautions  in  time ;  and 
the  court  first,  and  presently  the  city,  were  in  an  alarming 
state  of  agitation  and  anxiety. 

Five  or  six  couriers  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  instant  at 
Gatshina,  but  the  grand-duke  was  absent.  He  was  gone  a 
few  miles  with  his  court  to  inspect  a  mill,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed.  Upon  receiving  the  intelligence, 
he  appeared  extremely  aflfected.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
from  his  emotion,  asked  a  thousand  questions  of  the  messen- 
gers, and  gave  orders  for  his  journey. 

Paul  arrived  in  the  evening  from  Gatshina.  Catharine 
still  breathed:  but  nothing  was  thought  of  except  the 
changes  that  were  about  to  take  plage,  and  the  individual 
who  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding  her.  Another  day 
passed  in  anxiety  and  expectation.  In  the  pale  and  haggard 
countenances  of  the  old  courtiers,  wherever  they  were  seen, 
mortification,  terror,  and  grief  were  depicted  ;  and  they  suc- 
cessively retired  to  give  place  to  the  new  comers.    The 
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palace  was  surroniided,  and  all  the  streets  that  led  to  it  were 
crowded  with,  carriages  ;  and  he  who  could  claim  the  slightest 
acquaintance  passed  the  day  there,  waiting  the  effect  of  this 
sudden  event.  Orders  were  given  that  no  person  should 
quit  the  city,  and  no  courier  was  suffered  to  pass  the  gates. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Catharine  had  died  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  but  that  her  death,  for  reasons  of  state,  was 
still  concealed.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  she  was  all  this 
time  in  a  lethargy.  The  remedies  which  were  administered 
produced  their  natural  effect,  and  she  had  even  moved  one  of 
her  feet,  and  pressed  the  hand  of  one  of  her  women  :  hut^ 
happily  for  Paul,  the  power  of  speech  was  gone  for  ever. 
About  ten  in  the  evening  she  appeared  suddenly  to  revive, 
and  began  to  rattle  in  the  throat  in  a  most  terrible  manner. 
The  imperial  family  hastened  to  her;  but  this  new  and 
shocking  spectacle  was  too  much  for  the  princesses,  who 
were  obliged  to  withdraw.  At  last  she  gave  a  lamentable 
shriek,  which  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring  apartments,  and 
died,  after  having  continued  for  thirty-seven  hours  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

"For  herself  and  her  court,  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  had 
been  brilliant  and  h^ppy;  but  the  last  years  of  it  were 
particularly  disastrous  for  the  people  and  the  empire.  All 
the  springs  of  government  were  rela'xed  and  impaired. 
Every  general,  governor,  chief  of  department^  was  become  a 
petty  despot.  Bank,  justice,  impunity,  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  An  oHgarchy  of  about  a  score  of  knaves 
partitioned  Eussia,  pillaged,  by  themselves  or  others,  the 
finances,  and  shared  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate.  Their 
lowest  valets,  and  even  their  slaves,  obtained  in  a  short  time 
ofBces  of  considerable  importance  and  emolument.  One  had 
a  salary  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  rubles  a  year  (30Z. 
or  40Z.),  which  could  not  possibly  be  increased  by  any  honest 
dealing,  yet  was  he  sufficiently  nch  to  build  round  the  palace 
houses  valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns  (12,600Z.).  Catha- 
rine, so  far  from  inquiring  into  the  impure  source  of  such 
sudden  wealth,  rejoiced  to  see  her  capital  thus  embellished 
under  her  eyes,  and  applauded  the  inordinate  luxury  of  these 
wretches,  which  she  erroneously  considered  as  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  her  reign.  In  the  worst  days  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  pillage  was  never  so  general,  and  so 
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easy.  Whoever  receiTed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  crown 
for  any  undert^dng,  impudently  retained  half,  and  afterwards 
complained  of  its  insumcienoy,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more;  and  either  an  additional  sum  was  granted,  or  the 
enterprise  abandoned.  The  great  plunderers  even  divided 
the  booty  of  the  little  ones,  and  thus  became  accomplices  in 
their  thefts.  A  minister  knew  almost  to  a  ruble  what  his 
signature  would  procure  to  his  secretary ;  and  a  colonel  felt 
no  embarrassment  in  talking  with  a  general  of  the  profits 
of  the  a^oay,  and  the  extortions  he  practised  upon  the 
soldiers.*  JSvery  one,  from  the  peculiar  favourite  to  the 
lowest  in  employ,  considered  the  property  of  the  state  as  a 
harvest  to  be  reaped,  and  grasped  at  it  with  as  much  avidity 
as  the  populace  at  an  ox  given  up  to  be  devoured.  The 
Orlofs,  JPotemkin,  and  Panin,  filled  their  places  with  some 
degree  of  dignity ;  but  in  general,  during  the  last  years  of 
Catharine,  none  were  so  little  as  the  great.  "Without  know- 
ledge, pride,  or  probity,  they  coidd  not  even  boast  that  false 
honour  which  is  to  loyalty  what  hypocrisy  is  to  virtue :  un- 
feeling as  bashaws,  rapacious  as  tax-gatherers,  pilfering  as 
lacqueys,  and  venal  as  the  meanest  abigails  of  a  play,  they 
might  truly  be  called  the  rabble  of  the  empire.  Their 
creatur^gi,  their  hirelings,  their  valets,  and  even  their  re- 
lations grew  rich,  not  by  their  bounty,  but  by  the  extortions 
committed  in  their  name,  and  the  traffic  made  of  their 
credit:  they  also  were  robbed  themselves,  as  they  robbed 
the  crown.  The  meanest  services  rendered  to  these  men 
were  paid  by  the  state;  and  the  wages  of  their  buffoons, 

servants^  musicians,  private  secretaries,  and  even  tutors  of 
• 
♦  The  colonel  was  the  despot  of  his  regiment,  of  which  he  had  the 
exdmsiye  management,  in  whole  and  in  detail.  The  Russian  army, 
whereyer  It  may  be  situated,  whether  in  a  subjected  territory,  the 
territory  of  an  aUy,  or  that  of  an  enemy,  always  living  at  free  quarters, 
the  colcmels  regularly  take  to  themselves  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
money  destined  for  its  support.  By  way  of  indemnification,  they  turn 
the  horses  into  the  fields  and  the  men  into  the  houses  of  the  peasants, 
there  to  live  free  of  expense.  The  pay  of  a  colonel  is  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  rubles  (702.  or  QOL)  only  a  year ;  but  the  profit  he 
derives  from  a  regiment  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  (1500/. 
or  2000/.).  A  minister  asking  one  day.  some  favour  of  the  empress  for 
a  poor  o£iker,  she  replied,  **  If  he  be  poor  it  is  his  own  fault;  he  has 
long  hikd  1^  regiment."  Thus  robbery  was  privileged,  and  probity 
laughed  at  and  despised.— -JfosMii,  Mfmoires  Sicrets, 
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their  children,  were  defrayed  out  of  some  public  fund  of 
which  they  had  the  control.  Some  few  among  them  sought 
for  talents,  and  appeared  to  esteem  merit ;  but  neither  talents 
nor  merit  acquired  a  fortune  under  their  protection,  or  par- 
took of  theur  wealth;  partly  from  the  ayarice  of  those 
patrons,  but  still  more  from  their  total  want  of  decency  and 
judgment.  The  only  way  of  gaining  their  fayour  was  by 
becoming  their  buffoon,  and  the  only  mode  of  turning  it  to 
account  was  by  turning  knaye. 

Thus,  during  this  reign,  almost  eyery  man  in  ofSee,  or  who 
had  credit  at  court,  was  the  f|yourite  of  fortune,  and  acquired 
riches  and  honours.  At  the  galas  giyen  by  the  empress, 
swarms  of  new  created  counts  and  princes  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  that  at  a  time  when  in  France  all  titles  were 
about  to  be  abolished.  If  we  except  the  Soltikofs,  we  shall 
find  at  this  period  no  family  of  distinction  taken  into  fayour. 
In,  any  other  country  this  would  haye  been  no  eyil ;  but  in 
Bussia,  where  the  rich  nobility  is  the  only  dass  that  has  any 
education,  and  often  any  principles  of  honour,  it  was  a 
serious  calamity  to  the  empire.  Besides,  all  these  upstarts 
were  so  many  hungry  leeches,  who  must  be  fed  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  state,  and  fattened  with  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  people.  A  frequent  change  of  kingtf  is  often  not  bur- 
densome to  a  state  in  which  the  throne  remains  hereditary ; 
but  a  continual  change  of  fayourites  and  ministers,  who  must 
all  load  their  hiyes  before  they  depart,  is  enough  to  ruin  any 
country  but  Eussia.  How  many  millions  must  it  haye  cost 
to  fill  successiyely  the  rapacious  maws  of  about  a  dozen 
peculiar  fayourites  ?  How  many,  to  render  rich  and  noble 
the  Besborodkos,  the  Zayadofskys,  the  Markofs,  an3  a  too 
numerous  list  of  others  who  might  be  named  ?  The  Orlofs, 
Potemkin,  and  the  Zubofs,  acquired  reyenues  greater  than 
those  of  kings ;  and  their  underlings,  agents  in  the  sale  of 
their  signatures,  and  managers  of  their  petty  traffic,  became 
wealthier  than  the  most  successful  merchants.  Cast^ra  has 
giyen  a  detailed  list  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on  Catharine's 
twelye  fayourites,  making  in  the  total  a  sum  of  88,820,000 
rubles.  Of  this  enormous  sum  Masson  remarks  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  pretty  accurate  list  in  his  own  possession,  it  is 
less  by  one-third  than  the  actual  amount  which  was  publicly 
bestowed  upon  the  fiiyourites ;  and  this  again  was  exceeded 
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in  value  by  the  gifts  lavished  on  them  in  secret.  All  this 
profusion,  and  more  besides  to  an  incalculable  amount,  was 
made  at  the  cost  of  a  state  which  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  "  If  this  woman  lives  to  the  natural  period 
of  human  life,"  said  prince  Scherbatof,  "  she  will  drag  down 
Russia  with  her  into  the  grave." 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  effect  oi 
Catharine's  example  upon  the  morals  of  her  subjects.  "  Al- 
most all  the  ladies  of  the  court,"  Masson  tells  us,  "  kept  men 
with  the  title  and  office  of  favourites :  I  do  not  say  lovers," 
he  observes,  "  for  that  would  imply  sentiment ;  while  theirs 
was  merely  gross  desire,  or  frequently  a  wish  to  follow  the 
fashion.  This  taste  was  become  as  common  as  eating  and 
drinking,  or  dancing  and  music.  Tender  intrigues  were  un- 
known, and  strong  passions  still  more  rare.  Debauchery  and 
ambition  had  banished  love.  Marriage  was  merely  an  asso- 
ciation, in  which  convenience  alone  was  considered :  it  was 
fortunate  if  friendship  sometimes  came  unsought,  to  lighten 
the  chains  which  the  interest  of  parents,  or  vanily  done, 
had  formed.  The  discovery  of  a  society,  called  the  Club  of 
Natural  Philosophers,  made  at  Moscow,  completely  proves 
the  depravity  of  manners  under  the  reign  of  Catharine.  This 
was  a  kind  of  ordSreurpassing  in  turpitude  everything  related 
of  the  most  immodest  institutions  and  mysteries.  The  men 
and  women,  who  were  initiated,  assembled  on  certain  days, 
to  indulge  promiscuously  in  the  most  infamous  debaucheries. 
Husbands  introduced  their  wives  into  this  society;  and 
brothers,  their  sisters.  The  novices  were  not  admitted  tiU 
they  had  been  examined,  and  gone  through  their  probations ; 
the  women  being  admitted  by  the  men  ;  the  men,  by  the 
women.  After  a  sumptuous  feast  the  company  were  paired 
by  lot.  When  the  French  revolution  took  place,  the  Eussian 
police  was  directed  to  examine  and  dissolve  aU  kinds  of  orders 
and  assemblies ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  Club  of  Natural 
Philosophers  was  examined,  and  its  members  were  obliged  to 
disclose  its  mysteries.  As  the  members  of  both  sexes  be- 
longed to  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  families,  and  their 
assemblies  had  nothing  to  ao  with  politics,  nothing  more  .was 
done  than  to  shut  up  and  prohibit  their  scandalous  lodge." 

Eussian  literature  and  art  owes  nothing  to  Catharine, 
though  she  corresponded  with  Voltaire  and  Dalembert,  in- 
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vited  Diderot  to  her  court  and  pensioned  him.  She  pur- 
chased, indeed,  a  few  libraries  and  collections  of  pictures, 
pensioned  a  few  flatterers,  flattered  a  few  celebrated  men, 
who  might  be  instrumental  in  spreading  her  fame,  and  readily 
sent  a  medal  or  a  snuff'-box  to  a  Q-erman  writer  who  dedi- 
cated some  hyperbolical  work  to  her :  but  it  was  necessary 
to  have  come  from  some  distance  to  please  her,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  great  name  to  be  entitled  to  her  snffirage,  and 
particularly  to  obtain  any  recompense.  Genius  might  be 
Dom  at  her  feet  without  being  noticed,  and  still  more  with- 
out being  encouraged ;  yet,  jealous  of  every  kind  of  fame, 
and  especially  of  that  which  Frederick  the  Great  had  ob- 
tained Dy  his  writings,  she  was  desirous  of  becoming  an  au- 
thor, that  she  might  share  in  it.  She  accordingly  wrote  her 
celebrated  "  Instructions  for  a  Code  of  Laws ;"  several  moral 
tales  and  allegories  for  the  education  of  her  grandchildren ; 
and  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  and  proverbs,  which  were 
acted  and  admired  at  the  Hermitage. 

Of  aU  her  writings,  her  letters  to  Voltaire  are  certainly 
the  best.  They  are  even  more  interesting  than  those  of  the 
old  philosophical  courtier  himself,  who  sold  her  watches  and 
knitted  stockings  for  her  ;*  and  who  repeats  in  his  letters 
the  same  ideas  and  compliments  in  aAundred  different 
forms,  and  excites  her  continually  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe,  instead  of  advising  her  to  render  her  own  subjects 
free  and  happy.  When  she  published  her  Instructions,t  all 
Europe  resounded  with  applause,  and  bestowed  upon  her  by 
anticipation  the  title  of  legislatrix  of  the  north.  Catharine 
ordered  deputies  to  be  assembled  from  the  different  nations 
of  her  vast  empire ;  but  it  was  only  that  they  might  hear  this 
celebrated  performance  read,  and  that  she  might  receive 
their  compliments ;  for  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  they  were 

♦  This  he  says  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her. 

t  It  is  known  that  her  Instruction  for  a  CJode  came  under  the  index 
expurgcUorius,  and  was  prohibited  in  France.  Catharine  and  Voltaire 
joined  in  railing  at  this  proceeding.  Who  would  have  thought  that, 
twenty  years  after,  all  French  publications  whatever  would  be  pro- 
scribed  in  Bussia,  and  that  a  lieutenant  of  police  of  the  very  same 
Catharine  would  confiscate  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  shop  of  Gay  the 
bookseller,  L'Avis  au  Peuplepar  Tissot,  "Tissot's  Advice  to  the  People," 
alleging  that  the  peojde  wanted  no  advice,  and  that  it  wafi  a  dangerous 
book? 
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ail  sent  back  to  their  distant  Homes,  some  in  disgrace  for 
their  firmness,  others  decorated  with  medals  for  their  ser- 
vility. The  manuscript  was  deposited  in  a  magnificent  case, 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  A  sort  of 
committee  was  nominated  to  reduce  these  laws  into  form ; 
and  if  a  favourite  or  minister  had  any  dependent  for  whom 
he  wished  to  provide,  or  any  buffoon  whom  he  wanted  to 
maintain  free  of  expense,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  this 
committee,  whence  he  derived  a  salary.*  Yet  all  Europe 
vociferated  that  Eussia  had  laws,  because  Catharine  had 
written  a  preface  to  a  code,  and  had  subjected  a  hundred 
different  people  to  the  same  system  of  slavery  .f 

Catharme  was  neither  fond  of  poetry  nor  of  music,  and 
she  often  confessed  it.  She  could  not  endure  the  noise  of 
the  orchestra  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  and  she  commonly 
silenced  it.  This  defect  of  taste  and  feeling  is  astonishing  in 
a  woman  who  appeared  in  other  respects  so  happily  con- 
stituted, yet  may  serve  to  explain  how,  with  so  extraor- 
dinary a  capacity  and  genius,  she  could  become  so  obdurate 
and  sanguinarjr.  At  her  Tauric  palace  she  constantly  dined 
with  the  two  pictures  of  the  sacking  of  Otchakof  and  Ismail 
before  her  eyes,  in  which  Oazanova  had  represented,  with 
most  hideous  acciiracy,  the  blood  flowing  in  streams,  the 
limbs  torn  from  the  bodies  and  still  palpitating,  the  de- 
moniac fiiry  of  the  murderers,  and  the  convulsive  agonies  of 
the  murdered.  It  was  upon  these  scenes  of  horror  that  her 
attention  and  imagination  were  fixed,  while  Gasparini  and 
Itfandini  displayed  their  vocal  powers,  or  Sarti  conducted  a 
concert  in  her  presence. 

This  same  empress,  who  wrote  plays  herself ;  who  admired 
Segur  for  his  wit,  and  heard  him  sometimes  repeat  his 
verses;  who  had  the  most  ridiculous  farces  played  before 
her  by  her  old  courtiers,  and  particularly  by  count  Stackel- 

*  Masson  says  he  Icnew,  among  other  personages,  one  MitrophanuB 
Popof,  a  buflfbon,  bigot,  and  interpreter  of  dreams  to  a  lady  of  the 
court,  "who  was  a  member  of  this  committee:  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  Instruction  for  a  Code,  and  was  imable  to  read  it. 

t  The  Instruction  for  a  Code  is  so  literally  taken  fix)m  Montesquieu 
and  Beccaria,  that  a  Frenchman,  who  undertook  to  translate  it,  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  copy  the  text  of  these  celebrated  writers. 
The  curious  may  be  satisfied  of  this  fact  by  examining  the  translation, 
which  waa  printed  for  Gxasset,  at  LauBaime. 
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berg*  and  tlie  Austrian  minister,  recalled  and  disgraced  one  of 
her  own  ministers  because  he  wrote  his  despatches  facetiously, 
made  pleasant  French  verses,  had  composed  a  tragedy,  and 
was  desirous  of  illustrating  the  genius  of  his  country  by 
publishing  historical  eulogies  of  the  great  men  of  Bussia. 
This  was  prince  Beloselsky,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Turin,  a  man 
of  taste  and  ability,  who  had  expended  a  fortune  in  patronising 
the  arts,  and  much  of  his  time  in  cultivating  them. 

Before  Catharine's  death  the  monuments  of  her  reign  re- 
sembled already  so  many  wrecks  and  dilapidations :  codes, 
colonies,  education,  establishments,  manufactories,  edifices, 
hospitals,t  canals,  towns,  fortresses,  everything  had  been 
begun,  and  nothing  finished.  As  soon  as  a  project  entered 
her  head,  aU  preceding  ones  gave  place,  and  her  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  that  alone,  tiU  a  new  idea  arose  to  draw  off 
her  attention.  She  abandoned  her  code  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe.  After  the  glorious  peace  of  Kainardji,  she 
appeared  for  awhile  to  attend  to  the  interior  administra- 
tion of  her  affairs,  but  all  was  presently  forgotten,  that  she 
might  be  queen  of  Tauris.  Her  next  project  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  throne  of  Constantine :  to  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  himibling  and  punishing  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Afterwards  the  invasion  of  Poland  became  her  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  and  so  imperiously  did  it  fascinate  her,  that  a  second 
Pugatchef  might  have  arrived  at  the  gates,  of  Petersburg 
without  induciag  her  to  relinquish  her  hold.  She  died, 
again  meditating  the  destruction  of  Sweden,  the  ruin  of 
Prussia,  and  mortified  at  the  success  of  Prench  republicanism. 
Thus  was  she  incessantly  led  away  by  some  new  passion  still 
stronger  in  its  influence  than  the  preceding  one,  and  thus 
neglected  her  government  both  in  its  whole  and  its  parts. 

*  In  the  little  societies  of.  Catharine,  aU  sorts  ot  frolics  and  gambols 
were  played.  The  old  gouty  courtiers  made  g^tesque  efforts  to  frisk 
and  caper;  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine  one  day  actually  broke 
the  arm  of  the  feeble  count  Stackelberg  by  rudely  jostling  against  him 
and  thro-vring  him  down. 

f  One  hospital,  however,  founded  by  Catharine,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  establishment.  It  was  destined  for  the  re- 
ception of  fifty  ladies  infected  with  a  certain  disease.  No  question  was 
asked,  either  as  to  the  name  or  quality  of  those  who  presented  them- 
selves, and  they  were  treated  with  equal  care,  respect  and  discretion. 
This  last  word  was  even  marked  on  ihe  linen  appointed  for  their  use. 
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The  genius  of  Catharine  required  a  nation  so  new  and 
malleable,  and  of  which  she  might  say,  as  the  statuary  in  La 
Eontaine  says  of  his  block  of  marble :  "  Shall  I  make  of  it  a 
god,  or  a  table  ?"  Of  the  Russian  she  could  not  make  a  god, 
but  she  might  have  made  a  man ;  her  greatest  crime  is  the 
not  having  placed  her  glory  in  doing  this.*  By  submitting 
to  the  reign  of  Catharine  and  her  twelve  favourites,  Eussia 
proved  itself  the  most  debased  of  nations. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

AOCESSION  OP  PATJL — CONDTJCT  AND  PBOJEOTS  OP  CATHA- 
EINE  WITH  BEOABB  TO  HEB  SON — ^HIS  PIBST  STEPS  AS 
EMPEBOB — HIS  ECOENTBICITIES. 

One  of  the  worst  traits  in  Catharine's  wicked  life  was 
her  conduct  to  that  son  in  whose  right  she  governed  Eussia 
five-and-thirty  years.  In  his  infancy  he  evinced  qualities 
which  were  stmed  by  her  ill-treatment.  He  had  sense, 
activity,  a  disposition  for  the  sciences,  and  sentiments  or 
order  and  justice :  but  all  these  perished  for  want  of  being 
cultivated.  Her  dislike  of  him  has  been  urged  as  a  proof 
of  his  being  actually  the  son  of  Peter  III.,  and  this  proof 
is  of  considerable  weight.  She  could  not  bear  him,  kept 
bim  at  a  distance,  surrounded  him  with  spies,  held  him 
in  restraint,  exposed  him  to  every  kind  of  himiiliation ;  and 
while  her  favourites,  inferior  to  her  son  in  years,  governed 
Eussia  and  wallowed  in  wealth,  he  lived  retired,  insignificant, 
and  in  want  of  necessaries.  Thus  she  soured  his  temper, 
and  rendered  him  capricious  and  suspicious.  Assuredly  a 
mother  must  be  highly  culpable  who  mspires  her  own  child 
with  hatred  and  contempt.  But  what  other  sentiments  could 

*  Catharine,  who  in  her  youth  was  not  afraid  to  have  the  question 
discussed,  whether  it  would  not  he  proper  to  emancipate  the  peasants, 
ended  hy  reducing  to  similar  slavery  those  provinces  which  had  retained 
some  franchises.  Yiasemsky,  whom  Momonof  punningly  called  Vol- 
terre  (the  land-stealer),  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  reduced  the 
Cossacks,  Tatars,  and  f'inns  to  the  state  of  slaves,  in  order  to  augment 
the  capitation;  notwithstandmg  that  Catharine  had  acknowledged  and 
guaranteed  their  rights, 

VOL.  II.  I, 
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he  entotaia  P  Not  satisfied  with  deriving  liim  of  the  sSeo- 
ikjp,  and  prerogatiTes  that  he  ought  to  have  enjoyed  aa  a  soDi 
she  resolved  to  take  from  him  likewise  the  rights  and  plefr- 
snres  of  a  &ther.  His  wife  came  almost  eyerj  year  to  lie  in 
at  Tsarskoeselo,  and  lei%  her  childien  there  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  They  wete  brought  up  under  Catharine,  without 
the  £M}her  or  mother  having  the  least  influence  in  their  educa- 
tipn,  or  authority  over  their  conduct.  Latterly  they  were 
even  whole  months  without  seeing  them.  Thus  she  sought 
to  alienate  the  hearts  of  these  <^dren  from  parents  whom 
th^  scarcely  knew. 

!Ueath  took  Oatharii^  by  surprise.  It  was  evident  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  her  court,  and  the  unfortunate 
estrangement  betwe^i  the  motl]«r  and  son,  that  she  enteiv 
tained  a  wish  to  have  another  successor.  I%e  dread  of  re- 
flecting on  the  end  of  her  days,  and  on  that  oi  her  reign, 
which  she  feared  still  more,  witii  the  death  of  Potemkin,* 
prevented  her  from  accomplishing  this  project  while  she  had 
time  for  it,  or  from  confoning  it  by  a  will.  The  youth  of 
the  grand-duke  Alexander^  and  still  more  the  goodness  of  his 
head  and  heart,  were  afterwards  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
her  design.  Her  predilection  for  the  young  prince,  worthy 
no  doubt  of  a  purer  source,  was  very  striking ;  and  her  private 
conferences  with  him  began  to  be  frequent  and  mysterious. 
Perhaps  she  might  in  time  have  succeeded  in  stifling  in  him 
the  voice  of  xtature,  have  corrupted  his  understanding  and  his 
morals,  and  driven  him  imperceptibly  to  act  a  detestable  part 
towards  his  father.  After  his  tutor,  la  Harpe,  had  quitted 
him,  and  a  separate  court  was  established  for  mm,  he  was  the 
worst  attended  and  least  occupied  of  princes.  He  lived  more 
efleminately  and  obscurely  than  the  heir  of  a  sultan  in  the 
harem  of  a  seraglio.  This  kind  of  life  must  at  length  have 
stifled  all  his  excellent  qualities.  Had  he  been  willing,  or 
had  Catharine  even  been  able  to  speak  but  a  few  words  be- 
fl»e  she  died,  Paul  probably  would  never  have  reigned.  Who 
would  have  dedaxed  for  him  ?  and  to  what  rights  could  he 
have  appealed  ?t    If  the  Bussians  had  no  fixed  rights,  still 

*  Many  have  supposed  that  she  entertained  a  design  of  making  Po- 
temldn  long  c^  Tauna,  in  order  to  have  his  support  in  disinheritii^ 
Paul,  and  proclaiming  Alexander  czarevitch. 

t  Paul   had,  indeed,  been  proclaimed  czaievitdi,  or  hdr  to  tin 
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less  faftd  l^eir  scrrereigns.  Since  Peter  I.,  who  arrogated  to 
MiBsdf  the  power  of  nonimating  his  saocessor,  the  thzooeaf 
1^  czars  had  been  oceapied  by  scarcely  any  otlier  tbim 
usurpers,  who  hod  ov>ertumed  eadi  other  with  moxebaiibari^ 
and  con^sioii  ihsa.  l^e  successors  of  Othman.  Catharioe  1. 
became  empress  because  Mentchikof  4iad  the  boldness  to 
prodaim  her;  Beter  11.  reigned  by  virtue  of  a  will ;  Anne 
was  ^ected  by  a  council,  the  senate  and  ihe  army ;  Ivan  wm 
made  emperor  by  on  ukase ;  Elizabeth  said,  in  h^  manifesto, 
that  she  asoended  the  throne  of  her  father  because  the 
people  willed  it,  axkd  the  guards  had  revolted;  and  on  th^» 
grounds  she  condemned  a  pnnce  in  the  cradle  to  a  pei^Mtual 
prison ;  and  his  zblatiooss,  as  innocent  as  himself  expexioiced 
the  same  fate.  Pd»r  III.  reigned  by  fa^mur  of  Elisabeth; 
and  when  he  was  dethroned,  Cathanne  II.  ascending  the 
throne  oi  Bussia,  declared  t^iat  Heaven  itself  had  called  her 
to  it.  A  son  supplanting  his  father  would  not,  after  such  a 
series,  hav«  excited  any  remarkable  disgust,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  Catharine  happily  prevented  that  catastrophe.  The 
dreadful  shriek  she  gave  as  she  expired,  was  the  voice  tiiat 
prodaimed  Paul  emperor  of  all  the  Bussias.  His  wile  was  the 
first  who  fell  at  his  feet,  and  paid  him  homage  with  all  her 
children :  he  raised  her  up,  embraced  her  ai^  th^n,  giving 
them  assurance  of  his  imperial  and  paternal  kindness.  The 
court,  the  chief  officers  of  the  dif^rent  departments  aaad  of  the 
fomy,  idl  who  were  on  the  spot,  came  thcoi  to  prostrate  them- 
sdves,  and  take  l^e  oath  to  him,  eadh  aoQor£ng  to  his  rank 
and  semority.    A  detachment  of  guards  condud»d  him  into 

thzone.  Qe  attempted  to  remove  the  ooiifamon  tluit  prevmiied  ia  ti^ 
BUfioesBion  of  the  czars,  hy  an  act  which  he  promxilgated  at  his  coroxui- 
tion,  and  "which  he  had  framed  in  concert  with  his  wife,  in  the  form  of 
a  will,  so  early  as  the  jear  1788;  consequently  when  he  was  ovfy 
grand-dttke,  and  of  course  could  dispose  of  nothing.  The  year  1788 
was  l&e  time  when  Patemkin  was  in  the  aseaith  of  his  power.  It  ap- 
pears that  Paul,  at  that  juncture,  apprehended  some  unba|>py  cataa- 
trophe,  since  he  made  these  arrangements:  in  factj  it  was  then  In  agi- 
tation to  disinherit  him,  and  divide  the  empire  hetween  his  eldest  son 
and  Potemkin.  In  this  act,  Paul,  though  merely  grand-duke,  orrogmtes 
to  himself  1^  saaie  right  as  Peter  L — that  of  nomlnatiBg  his  noeeMcr. 
Accor^ttgly^  he  bequeaths  the  eaasfSse  to  faia  eldest  son,  aad  biM  male 
descendants;  &Hing  these  also;,  his  female  descendants  were  to  saeceed 
in  an  order  which  Paul  laid  down,  idly  endeavouring  to  prevent  and 
provide  for  all  the  inconveniences  that  could  occur  to  the  end  of  time. 

l2 
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the  palace,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  arriving  in  haste  from 
Pavlofeky  and  Gatshina,  swore  fealty  to  him ;  the  heads  of 
the  different  colleges  hastened  to  take  the  same  oath.  The 
emperor  repaired  himself  to  the  senate  to  receive  it ;  and 
this  memorable  night  passed  vrithout  disturbance  or  confu- 
sion. 

.  The  next  day,  Paul  was  proclaimed  emperor  everywhere, 
and  his  son  Alexander  czarevitch,  or  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  Thus,  after  five-and- thirty  years  spent  amid  restraint, 
denials,  oflTences,  and  contempt,  the  son  of  Catharine,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three,  was  at  length  master  of  himself  and  of 
all  the  Kussias.  The  first  steps  which  he  took  seemed  to 
•ontradict  the  reports  of  his  stem  and  capricious  disposition. 
He  had  long  suffered  by  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  the  court : 
bred  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  the  crucible  in  which  great 
minds  are  refined,  and  little  ones  evaporate  ;  a  distant  spec- 
tator of  affairs,  scrutinising  the  plans  and  conduct  of  his 
mother,  he  had  had  thirty  years'  leisure  to  regulate  his  own. 
Accordingly,  it  appeared  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  multi- 
tude of  regulations  ready  drawn  up,  which  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  unfold,  and  put  in  execution  with  astonishing 
rapidity. 

JFar  from  imitating  the  conduct  which  his  mother  had  held 
with  respect  to  him,  he  immediately  called  his  sons  about 
him,  entrusted  each  with  the  command  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  guards,  and  made  the  eldest  military  governor  of 
Petersburg, — an  important  post,  which  chained  the  young 
prince  to  his  father's  side.  His  first  behaviour  towards  the 
empress  surprised  and  delighted  every  one.  He  suddenly 
changed  his  conduct  towards  her,  assigned  her  a  considerable 
revenue,  increased  those  of  his  children  in  proportion,  and 
loaded  his  family  vdth  caresses  and  kindnesses. 

His  conduct  towards  the  favourite  likewise  had  every 
appearance  of  generosity.  He  seemed  moved  vnth  his  afflic- 
tion ;  and,  acknowledgiug  the  attachment  he  showed  to  his 
mother,  continued  him  in  his  offices  in  flattering  terms. 
The  ministers,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  dep^ments, 
were  likewise  confirmed  in  their  posts ;  and  the  most  power- 
ful were  even  promoted,  and  received  additional  favours,^ 

The  first  ukase  he  issued  announced  pacific  dispositions. 
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and  must  particularly  have  attached  the  nobility  to  him.*  A 
levy  of  recruits  recently  ordered  by  Catharine,  which  would 
have  taken  one  peasant  in  every  hundred,  was  suspended 
and  annulled  by  this  ukase.  This  levy,  however,  was  a  few 
months  after  renewed. 

Every  hour,  every  moment  announced  some  wise  change, 
some  just  punishment,  or  some  merited  favour.  The  court 
and  city  were  surprised.  People  began  to  imagine  that  his 
character  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  his  long  and  melan- 
choly pupilage  had  not  entirely  depraved  it.  All  the  world 
saw  itself  happily  deceived  in  its  expectations,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  grand-duke  was  forgotten  in  that  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  it  was  too  soon  brought  again  into  remembrancer 
Let  us  bestow  a  few  minutes  more  on  the  hopes  of  happiness 
which  he  promised  his  empire. 

The  first  two  political  steps  taken  by  Paul  inspired  confi- 
dence, gained  the  nobility,  and  suspended  two  horrible 
scourges  which  Catharine,  at  her  death,  seemed  to  have 
bequeathed  to  Eussia — ^war,  and  a  state  bankruptcy.  She 
had  at  length  resolved  to  act  directly  against  !Prance,  by 
succouring  the  emperor  of  Q-ermany  and  attacking  Prussia.t 
In  consequence,  she  had  issued  orders  for  raising  near  a 
hundred  thousand  recruits.  The  coffers  of  the  state  being 
emptied,  and  assignats  multiplied  to  such  a  point  that  they 
were  threatened  with  the  same  fate  as  those  of  France ;%  she 
thought  proper  to  double  her  current  coin,  by  giving  every 
piece  of  money  twice  its  former  value.    Paul  quashed  these 

♦  Valerian  Zubof,  brother  to  the  favourite,  commanded  the  army 
which  acted  in  Persia.  One  of  his  couriers  arrived  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  death  of  Catharine,  with  the  account  of  a  battle.  Paul 
sent  him  ribands  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  to  distribute  among  his 
oflficers,  and  to  each  of  the  colonels  a  private  order  to  lead  their  regi- 
ments to  the  frontiers.  The  general  remained  behind  in  his  camp, 
without  knowing  what  he  was  to  do.  He  afterwards  followed  his  army, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Petersburg  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  went  to 
reside  in  Courland,  where  he  possessed  almost  the  entire  domains  of 
the  ancient  dukes. 

t  This  scheme  of  Catharine  is  incontrovertible:  she  resolved  to  drive 
the  king  of  Prussia  back  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  with  her  cannon. 
To  make  him  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  returning  to  the  coalition, 
she  fomented  revolts  in  Prussia,  at  Dantzic,  and  in  Silesia. 

t  At  this  juncture  they  fell  sixty  per  cent. 
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two  disastrous  measures,  which  had  already  begun  to  be 
earned  into  execution,  and  put  the  expenditure  of  his  court 
upon  a  very  economical  footing.  At  the  same  time  he  broke 
off  the  subsidy  treaty  with  England  ;  not  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, as  had  been  published  abroad,  to  acknowledge  the 
!Freneh  republic,  but  because  his  imperial  pride  was  above 
entering  into  the  pay  erf  England,  like  a  petfy  state.* 

£ofl(^usko,  who  had  been  made  prisosier  of  war  when 
defending  his  country  against  the  attacks  of  foreigners,  was 
detained  as  a  state  criminal,  though  he  was  always  better 
treated  than  Ignatius  Potocki^  and  his  other  companions  in 
misfortune,  who  were  more  rigorously  confined  in  the 
fortress,  aud  at  SMusselburg.  Paul  gave  liberty  to  them  all^ 
and  was  generous  enough  to  go  himself  to  deliver  Kos- 
ciusko from  confinement.  It  was  interesting  to  see  this 
brave  man,  still  sick  of  his  wounds  and  grief,  carried  to .  the 
palace,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  emperor  and  empress, 
to  testify  his  gratitude  to  them.  He  was  a  little  thin  per- 
son, pale  and  emaciated :  his  head  was  still  surrounded  with 
bandages,  and  his  forehead  could  not  be  seen:  but  his  mien  and 
Im  eyes  stiU  brought  to  rem^nbrance  what  he  dared  attempt 
with  such  feeble  means.  He  refused  the  peasants  that  Paul 
would  have  given  him  in  Russia,  but  accepted  a  sum  of 
money  to  go  and  live  independent  in  America.  This  circum- 
stance made  a  great  and  favourable  impression  on  the  public. 
Unquestionably  it  did  honour  to  Paul ;  but,  to  appreciate  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Kos- 
ciusko had  personally  offended  not  him,  but  the  empress 
Oslhanne.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Kosciusko  was  indebted  for 
his  liberty  to  Paul's  affectation  of  acting  contrary  to  his^ 
mother  in  every  respect. 

The  funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  empress  were  an- 
oifaer  happy  circumstance  to  engage  the  mind  of  Paul ;  thus 
suspending  or  interrupting  the  torrent  of  new  regulations ; 
but,  what  was  not  expected  of  him,  he  considered  it  as  a 
filial  duty  to  remove  the  ashes  of  his  unfortunate  father.  The 
name  of  Peter  III.,  which  no  one  had  dared  to  pronounce 
for  five-and-thirtj^  years,  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  head 
of  the  ceremomal  of  mourning  and  interment;  and  the 

*  He  afterwards  condescended  to  receive  large  subsidies  from  Eng- 
land. 
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semoee  to  be  p^ormed,  and  faneral  honours  paid  to  Peter 
and  Catbarine^  were  prescribed  at  the  same  time.  On  read- 
ing the  preJemey  it  inight  have  been  supposed  that  the  hns- 
bamd  and  wife  had  just  departed  together.  Paul  repaired  to 
the  canvent  of  Alexander  Nerskj,  where  the  bodj  of  his 
father  had  been  deposited.  Causing  the  old  monks  to  show 
him  the  pmate  grave^  and  open  the  coffin  in  his  presence,  he 
shed  tears  over  the  sad  remains  that  still  presented  themsdves 
to  his  ejes.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  high  in  the  middle  of 
the  chiuch,  and  the  same  service  was  performed  by  it  as 
by  that  of  Catharine,  which  was  exposed  to  view  on  a  bed 
of  state  in  the  palaee. 

Piaul  then  caused  a  search  to  be  made  fer  those  officers 
who  were  attached  to  his  father  at  the  time  of  Peter's  unhappy 
catastrc^e,  and  who  had  since  lived  in  disgrace  or  unknown 
at  court.  Baron  TJngem  Sternberg,  formerly  aide-de-camp 
to  Peter  III.y  was  at  once  made  general-in-chief,  and  sent  for 
to  the  emptor,  who  ordered  him  to  be  ushered  into  his 
closet.  After  receiving  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  he 
said,  "  Have  you  heard  what  I  am  doing  for  my  father  ?'*— 
^'YeSy  sire,"  answered  the  old  general,  ^I  have  heard  it 
witii  astonishment."  "  "With  astonishment  \  why  f  is  it  not 
a  duty  I  had  io  fuMl  P  See,*'  continued  he,  turning  to  a 
picture  of  Peter  III.  whicb  was  already  placed  in  the  closet,* 
"  I  will  have  him  to  witness  my  gratitude  towards  his  faith- 
ful friend/'  Saying  Uiese  words  he  embraced  general  Ungem, 
and  invested  him  with  the  riband  of  St.  Alexander.  The 
worthy  old  raan,  although  he  was  little  dazzled  with  this 
vanity,  could  not  resist  so  affecting  a  scene,  and  retired  with 
his  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

Paul  then  dirked  him  to  do  duty  by  his  father*s  body, 
enjoining  him  to  provide  for  the  ceremony  the  same  uniform 
as  he  had  worn  when  aide-de-camp  to  Peter  III.  TJngern 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  such  a  one  in  the  {possession  of  an 
old  acquaintance.    Paul  would  see  this  relic;  he  kept  it 

*  '<  All  the  pictuies  of  Peter  III.  had  been  proscribed,  both  in  the 
inapeml  palaoes  and  fHrivate  houses.  How  Paul  contriTed  to  conceal 
this  I  cannot  teU.  Happy,  at  this  period,  he  who  could  find  one  of 
tbtse  portraits  in  a  lumber-room,  to  which  it  had  been  banished:  it 
presently  became  the  chief  ornament  of  hie  house.  The  painters  of 
Petersburg  ooold  not  supply  the  demand  for  copies."— ifcu^n. 
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himself,  and  it  made  the  fortune  of  him  who  had  so  well 
preserved  it.  Several  other  officers,  and  among  them  the 
only  one  who  had  attempted  to  make  any  resistance  in  favour 
of  Peter  III.  at  the  revolution  of  1762,  were  foimd  out  in 
their  retirement,  and  recalled  to  court  to  be  loaded  with 
favours. 

These  particulars  are  aflfecting,  and  do  honour  to  the  heart 
of  Paul ;  but  it  appears  from  the  answer  of  XJngern,  that 
they  astonished  every  one.  Some  attributed  them  as  much 
to  Paul's  opposition  to  his  mother  as  to  his  love  for  his 
father:  and  several  ascribed  this  part  of  his  conduct  to  a 
politic  design  of  thus  proclaiming  for  his  father  one  who 
would  not,  when  alive,  acknowledge  him  for  his  son.  The 
parade  and  ostentation. with  which  he  caused  the  sad  remains 
of  Peter  to  be  disinterred,  and  then  held  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  public,  were  particularly  blamea.  The  coffin  that 
contained  them  was  crowned,*  and  removed  in  great  pomp 
to  the  palace,  to  be  exhibited  there  in  a  temple  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  of  Catharine,  with 
which  it  was  afterwards  to  be  conveyed  to  the  citadel.  Then 
alone  did  the  husband  and  wife  rest  together  in  peace. 
Over  the  two  coffins  lay  a  kind  of  true-love  knot,  with 
this  inscription  in  Euss : — "  Divided  in  life,  united  in  death.'* 
People  came  with  great  respect  to  kiss  the  coffin  of  the  one 
and  the  cold  and  Hvid  hand  of  the  other ;  they  made  a  genu- 
flection, and  were  obliged  to  descend  the  stairs  backwards. 
The  empress,  who  had  been  badly  embalmed,  soon  appeared 
quite  disfigured ;  her  hands,  eyes,  and  lower  part  of  her  face 
were  black,  blue,  and  yellow.  Those  who  had  seen  her  only 
in  public  could  not  recognise  her ;  and  all  the  pomp  with 
which  she  was  still  sulrounded,  all  the  riches  that  coverea 
her  corpse,  served  only  to  augment  the  horror  it  inspired. 

If,  by  restoring  the  honours  of  his  father,  Paul  might  be 
thought  by  any  to  throw  disgrace  on  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  by  bringing  to  mind  the  scenes  which  five-and-thirty 
years'  silence  had  nearly  consigned  to  oblivion,  yet  the  ven- 
geance he  took  on  some  of  the  assassins  of  Peter  III.  pos- 
sessed a  degree  of  sublimity  which  was  approved  by  all, 

*  Peter  IIL  had  never  been  crowned,  and  this  was  the  reason  as- 
signed for  not  burying  him  in  the  citadel  with  the  other  Russian  em- 
perors. 
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Count  Alexis  Orlof  and  prince  Baratinski*  were  compelled 
to  stand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  corpse  of  Peter,  as  chief 
mourners.  They  took  their  station  in  preseace  of  the 
assembled  court  amid  sable  cloaks,  black  hangings,  lighted 
tapers,  and  all  the  solemnijiy  of  imperial  woe.  Count  Alexis, 
being  blessed  with  strong  nerves  and  much  usage  of  the 
world,  stood  out  the  doleM  scene ;  while  prince  Baratinski, 
with  a  heart  of  finer  mould,  fainted  under  the  weight  of 
grief;  and  it  was  only  by  the  repeated  application  of  volatile 
salts  and  other  stimidants,  that  he  could  be  made  to  support 
his  station  during  the  tluree  hours  appointed  by  the  cere- 
moniaL  Count  Orlof  afterwards  received  permission,  without 
asking  for  it,  to  visit  foreign  parts ;  andT  prince  Baratinski 
was  spared  the  trouble  in  future  of  paying  his  attendance  at 
court.  Passek,  who  owed  his  fortune  solely  to  the  same 
crime,  which  his  very  countenance  seemed  to  call  to  mind, 
was  fortunately  absent  from  court,  and  survived  the  funeral 
but  a  few  days. 

"This,"  says Masson,  whom  we  have  here  chiefly  followed, 
"  was  the  conduct  of  Paul  in  the  first  days  of  his  reign ;  and 
I  have  collected  the  whole  of  it  together,  lest  these  instances 
of  reason,  justice,  and  feeling  shoiSd  be  lost  and  forgotten  in 
the  heap  of  unaccountable  actions  with  which  they  were 
afterwards  obscured." 

"  The  sovereign  whom  Paul  appears  to  have  chosen  for  his 
model,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  is  Prederick  William,  father 
of  the  great  king  of  Prussia.t  The  same  austerity  of  manners, 
and  jbhe  l^iame  passion  for  soldiers,  are  found  in  the  Eussian 

*  "It  happened  in  1780,  or  thereabouts,  that,  after  presenting  some 

travellers  at  court,  the  English  minister  and  his  countrymen  ^ere 

honoured  by  her  migesty's  conversation;  during  which  she  said,  in  her 

lively  manner,  and  pointing  to  prince  Baratinski,  who  stood  pretty 

\  near  her — *  YoO^  un  homme  qui  m'a  rendu  le  plus  grand  service  dans 

\        le  moment  le  plus  critique  de  Ina  vie.'    At  hearing  this,  all  present 

\     were  filled  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  as  the  particulars  of  the 

\  revolution  made  one  of  those  secrets  which  everybody  knows;  Catha- 

\lne,  however,  immediately  added,  with  perfect  nonchakmcef  that,  in 

stepping  out  of  her  carriage,  her  foot  twisted  at  the  ankle,  and  if  prince 

Baratinski  had  not  caught  her  at  that  instant,  she  must  have  fallen 

on  her  face  to  the  ground." — Castera, 

t  "  This  he  does  not  allow;  for  he  said  one  day,  <  I  will  be  Frederick 
n.  in  the  morning,  and  Louis  XIV.  at  night' " 
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aiitocirat.  Eor  the  rest,  I  have  drawn,  I  conceive,  the  character 
of  Paul  in  relating  his  actions ;  if  not,  the  task,  I  cofxfess,  is 
above  my  powers.  It  is  well  known,  that  nothing  is  so  diBi- 
cult  to  paint  as  an  in£ant,  whose  phjsiognomj  is  as  yet 
unsettled,  and  it  is  the  same  with  .the  character  of  an  eccen- 
tric man.  The  most  fayourable  plea  we  can  make  for  him  is, 
that  the  light  of  the  Erench  rerolution  has  touched  his  brain, 
and  disordered  his  intellects.  It  had  already  disturbed  the 
much  stronger  head  of  his  mother.  It  is  said,  that  the  people 
of  Paris,  crowding  to  see  Paul,  then  a  youth,  cried,  *  My  God, 
how  ugly  he  is  I'  and  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  laugh  at 
it.*  He  is  not  improved  since  he  is  grown  old,  bald,  and 
wrinkled.  The  empress  appears  by  his  side  like  one  of  those 
beautifnt  women  who  are  painted,  with  a  little  deformed 
blackamoor  near  them,  as  a  contrast  to  their  dignity  and 
grace.  The  singularity  which  he  affects  in  his  dress,  and  the 
severity  of  his  manners,  add  greatly  to  his  deformity.  With- 
out excepting  even  the  Kalmuks  and  the  Kirghises,  Paul  is 
the  ugliest  man  in  his  extensive  dominions ;  and  he  himself 
considers  his  countenance  as  so  shockiug,  that  he  dares  not 
impress  it  upon  his  coin. 

^'  I  shall  Itere  subjoin  some  traits,  which  will  serve  to 
describe  Paul  by  his  own  actions ;  and  will  prove,  that  when 
grand-duke,  he  announced  what  we  have  seen  of  him  since 
his  accession. 

"  Near  his  castle  of  Pavlofsky  he  had  a  terrace,  from  which 
he  could  see  all  the  sentinels,  whom  he  delighted  to  station 
about  him  wherever  there  was  room  for  a  sentry-box.  On 
this  covered  terrace  he  spent  a  part  of  each  day,  and  observed 
with'  a  spy-glass  all  that  was  passing  about  Mm.  Often  he 
sent  a  servant  to  a  sentinel,  to  order  him  to  button  or  un- 
button a  little  more  of  his  coat,  to  keep  his  musket  higher  or 
lower,  to  walk  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  his  sentry- 

•  « He  changed  greatly  iafter  his  accession;  or  rather,  he  then  dared 
to  show  himself  what  perhaps  he  was  already.  A  poor  soldier,  in  the 
i^ony  of  his  sufferings  under  the  cane  hy  PanTs  orders  for  a  trifling 
fault  in  his  exercise,  cried  out  in  despair,  *  Cursed  bald-head!  cursed 
bald-headl'  The  enraged  autocrat  gave  orders  that  he  should  expire 
under  the  knout;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  prohi- 
bited, under  pain  of  the  same  punishment,  for  any  one  to  make  use  of 
the  term  bald,  in  speaking  of  the  head,  or  snubbed,  in  speaking  of  the 
nose." 
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box.  SometimeB  he  would  go  Himself  xieailj  half  a  mile  to 
give  these  important  orders,  ami  would  eane  the  soldier,  or 
put  a  ruble  ioto  his  pocket,  according  as  he  was  angry  or 
pleased  with  him. 

"  Pavlofeky  was  an  open  Tillage,  yet  guards  were  ai^Knnted, 
who  wrote  down  the  names  of  f^  who  entered  or  went  otti 
of  it,  and  who  were  obl^ed  to  tell  whence  they  came,  whither 
they  were  going,  or  what  they  wanted.  Every  evening  each 
houfie  was  visited,  to  learn  if  there  were  any  strangers  there. 
Every  man  who  wore  a  round  hat,  oir  had  a  dog  with  him, 
was  arrested.  The  village,  which  had  been  mudi  frequented 
because  of  its  beautiful  situation,  soon  became  a  desert; 
persons  turned  out  of  thdr  way  to  avoid  it :  and  when  Paul 
was  perceived  at  a  distance,  he  was  careftdly  shunned.  These 
dicumstances  increased  hia  displeasure  and  suspicions,  and 
he  often  caused  the  persons,  who  thus  sought  to  avoid  him, 
to  be  pursued  and  questioned. 

^'  One  day  he  piit  aU  the  ofi&cers  of  his  battalion  under 
arrest,  because  they  had  saluted  him  awkwardly  in  filing  off 
after  their  drill,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  called  out  for 
eight  days  successively  to  file  off  and  salute  before  him, 
sending  them  regularly  back  to  the  guard-house  till  they 
were  able  to  perform  according  to  his  fancy. 

"  As  he  was  one  day  exercising  his  regiment  of  cuirassiers, 
the  horse  of  an  officer  threw  him.  Paul  ran  furiously  to- 
wards him,  crying,  *  Get  up,  rascal.' — ^  Your  highness,  I  can- 
not, I  have  broken  my  leg.*  Paul  spat  upon  him,  and  retired 
swearing. 

'*  Passing  at  another  fdme  unexpectedly  and  secretly  by 
one  of  his  guard-houses,  the  officer,  not  knowing  him,  did 
not  order  out  his  m^i ;  upon  which  he  instantly  tiirned  back, 
boxed  the  ears  of  the  officer,  and  ordered  him  to  be  disarmed 
and  put  under  arrest. 

''  One  day,  traveUing  from  Tzarskoeselo  to  Qatshina,  the 
road  to  which  was  in  the  middle  of  a  marshy  forest,  he  sud- 
denly recollected  something,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to 
return.  *  Presently,  yomr  highness,*  said  the  coachman ; '  the 
road  is  here  too  narrow  T  *  How,  rascal,'  cried  Paul,  *  won't 
you  turn  immediately  ?*  The  coachman,  instead  of  answering, 
hastened  to  a  spot  where  it  was  possible  to  comply :  Paul, 
however,  called  to  his  equerry,  and  ordered  him  to  arrest  and 
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punish  the  rebellious  coadunan.  The  equeny  assured  him 
that  he  would  turn  in  a  moment.  Paul  flew  into  a  passion 
with  the  equerry  also.  *  You  are  a  pitiful  scoundrel  lite  him- 
self,' said  he.  ^  Let  him  overturn  ttie  carriage,  let  him  break 
my  neck,  but  let  him  obey  me,  and  turn  the  instant  I  com- 
mand  him.'  During  the  dispute  the  coachman  succeeded  in 
turning,  but  Paul  had  him  cnastised  on  the  spot. 

''  Since  his  accession,  one  of  bis  horses  stumbled  with  him 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Petersburg :  he  alighted  immediately, 
held  a  sort  of  council  with  his  attendants,  and  the  horse  was 
condemned  to  receive  fifty  lashes  with  a  whip.  Paul  caused 
them  to  be  given  on  the  spot,  before  the  populace,  and  him- 
self counted  the  strokes,  saying,  *  There,  sir,  that  is  for  having 
stumbled  with  the  emperor.' 

"  To  balance  this  multitude  of  absurdities,  be  exhibited 
many  traits  of  humanity :  the  pensions  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  unfortunate,  the  hospitals  which  he  founded  for  his 
soldiers,  the  provisions  which  lie  distributed  among  his  poor 
officers,  and  other  acts  of  benevolence  and  justice,  attest  that 
he  deserved  the  character  rather  of  a  capricious  than  a  bad 
man." 


CHAPTEE  L. 

EAELT  MEASTTEES  OF  PATJL'S  EEIGN  CONTIKTJED. 

The  guards,  that  dangerous  body  of  men  who  had  over- 
turned the  throne  of  the  father,  and  who  had  long  considered 
the  accession  of  the  son  as  the  term  of  their  military 
existence,  were  rendered  incapable  of  injuring  him  by  a  bold 
and  vigorous  step,  and  treated  without  the  least  deference 
from  the  first  day.  Paul  incorporated  in  the  different  regi- 
ments of  guards  his  battalions  tnat  arrived  from  Gktshina,* 

*  Paul  expected  these  battalions  with  evident  impatience  and 
anxiety.  They  marched  all  night,  ind  arrived  in  the  morning.  Bati- 
kof,  a  subaltern,  who  had  no  other  merit  than  the  good  fortune  of  an- 
nouncing to  him  their  wished-for  arrival,  was  instantly  created  a  knight 
of  St.  Anne,  and  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  grand-duke.  It  was  not 
till  Paul  saw  himself  surrounded  with  his  little  army,  that  he  began 
to  act  as  he  had  done  at  Gatshina. 
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the  officers  of  which  he  distrihuted  among  the  various 
companies,  promotiog  them  at  the  same  time  two  or  three 
steps ;  so  that  simple  lieutenants  or  captains  in  the  army 
found  themselves  at  once  captains  in  the  guards,  a  place 
,  so  important  and  hitherto  so  honoured,  and  which  gave  the 
rank  of  colonel,  or  even  of  brigadier.  Some  of  the  old 
captains  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom  found  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  officers  of  no  birth,  who  but  a 
few  years  before  had  left  their  companies,  as  sergeants  or 
corporals,  to  enter  into  the  battalions  of  the  grand-duke. 
This  bold  and  hasty  change,  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  fatal  to  its  author,  had  only  the  effect  of  inducing 
a  few  hundreds  of  officers,  subalterns  and  others,  to  retire. 
Most  of  these  were  such  as  had  sufficient  to  live  upon  beside 
their  commissions,  or  could  neither  digest  the  putting  others 
over  their  heads,  nor  support  the  harassing  discipline  which 
the  intruders  were  about  to  establish.*  Many  of  these 
young  officers,  however,  felt  no  other  grievance  than  that  of 
being  obliged  to  quit  their  brilliant  uniforms,  and  to  alter 
their  dress  according  to  that  of  the  battalions  which  had  so 
long  excited  their  ridicule. 

*  Of  these  ohtruded  officers,  no  one  made  his  fortune  so  rapidly  as 
Araktcheief,  who  had  been  recommended,  seven  years  before,  to  the 
grand-duke,  when  he  wished  to  form  a  company  of  artillery  at  Pav- 
lofsky.  Araktcheief,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  corps  of  cadets, 
had  made  himself  noticed  by  his  progress,  and  particularly  by  the 
ardour  and  passionate  zeal  he  displayed  for  the  minutisB  of  discipline.  • 
In  spite  of  his  indefatigable  attentions,  seyerity,  and  exactness  in  the 
serrice,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  establish  himself  thoroughly 
in  the  good  opinion  of  Paul.  Several  pretty  fireworks,  which  he 
executed  for  the  entertainments  at  Favlofsky,  but,  above  all,  the  rage 
for  exerdsing  with  which  he  burned,  and  which  induced  him  to 
harass  the  soldiers  day  and  night,  at  length  gained  him  the  favour 
of  the  grand-duke.  At  Paul's  accession  to  the  throne,  Araktcheief 
was  created  a^major  in  the  guards,  with  the  rank  of  general,  and 
appointed  military  governor  of  Petersburg.  He  received  the  mi- 
litary order  of  St.  Anne,  with  some  thousands  of  peasants,  and  became 
the  emperor's  right-hand,  as  he  was  afterwards  that  of  Alexander. 
Never  was  pindaric  poet  more  imperiously  tormented  by  his  muse 
than  this  man  was  possessed  by  his  military  demon.  His  fury  and 
his  cane  cost  more  than  one  unfortunate  soldier  his  life,  even  under  the 
eye  of  Paul.  He  revived  a  barbarity  which  was  no  longer  known  in 
the  Russian  service;  he  abused  and  struck  the  very  officers  when 
ezercislDg. 
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FanI,  alarmed  a&d  enraged  at  this  general  desertion,  went 
to  the  barracks,  flattered  the  soldiers,  appeased  the  ttffioers, 
and  endeavoured  to  retain  them  by  excluding  fiom  all  em- 
ploy, civil  and  military,  those  who  should  retire  in  future. 
He  afterwards  issued  an  order,  that  every  officer  or  subal- 
tern who  had  resigned,  or  should  give  in  his  resignation, 
should  quit  the  capital  within  four^nd-twenty  hours,  and 
return  to  his  own  home.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  head  of 
the  person  who  drew  up  the  ukase  that  it  contained  an 
absurdity;  for  several  of  the  officers  were  natives  of  Peters- 
burg, and  had  families  residing  in  the  city.  Accordingly, 
some  of  them  retired  to  their  homes  without  quitting  the 
capital,  not  obeying  the  first  pajt  of  the  order,  lest  they 
should  be  found  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  seoond. 
Arkarof^  who  was  to  see  it  put  in  force,  having  inforaaed  the 
emperor  of  this  contradiction,  he  directed  that  the  injuncdon 
to  quit  Petersburg  should  bIodb  be  obeyed.  A  number  of 
young  men  were  consequently  taken  out  of  their  houses  fts 
criminals,  put  out  of  the  city,  with  orders  not  to  le-enter  it, 
and  left  in  the  road  without  shelter,  and  without  any  furred 
garments,  in  very  severe  weather.  Those  who  bdonged  to 
very  remote  provinces,  for  the  most  part  wanting  money  to 
carry  Hiem  thither,  wandered  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
PetCTsburg,  where  several  perished  from  cold  and  want. 

These  measures  were  extended  to  aH  the  officers  of  tiie 
army;  and  those  on  the  staff  as  generals  were  equally  obliged 
•  to  join  their  regiments  or  resign,  because  these  staffs  were 
abolished.  By  this  impolitic  step  Paul  pretended  to  com- 
mence a  reform,  and  gam  l^e  army.  But  what  soon  showed 
that  in  becoming  emperor  he  by  no  means  renounced  the 
military  trifles  which  had  alone  occupied  his  time  as  grand- 
duke,  was  his  devoting  all  his  attrition,  £rom  the  morning  of 
his  ascending  the  tlurone,  to  the  Mvolous  changes  which  he 
wished  to  inl^oduce  into  the  dress  and  exercise  oTthe  soldiers. 
Por  a  moment  the  palace  had  the  appearance  of  a  place  taken 
by  assault  by  foreign  troops ;  those  wiio  began  to  mount 
guard  there  differing  so  much  in  dress  and  eMd  from  those 
who  had  been  seen  tJiere  the  day  before.  He  went  down 
into  the  court,  where  he  was  mancsuvring  his  aoldiera  three 
or  four  hours,  to  teach  them  to  moimt  guard  after  his  fashion, 
and  establish  his  waoht  parade  (guard  parade),  which  be- 
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come  i^  most  importaait  institation  and  central  point  of 
his  govemmeDt.  £veiy  day  he  dedicated  the  same  time 
to  ity  howevar  cold  it  mig^t  be.  Th»e,  in  a  plain  deep 
green  iinilbnii,  jack-boots,  and  a  large  hat,  he  spent  his  mom* 
ings  in  exercising  his  guards ;  there  he  gave  his  orders,  re* 
eei^^  reports,  publislied  his  fayoars,  rewards,  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  there  every  o£5cer  had  to  be  presented  to  him  as 
be  stood,  surrounded  by  his  B(ms  and  aides-de-camp,  stamping 
his  heels  on  the  payement  to  keep  himself  warm,  his  bald 
head  bare,  fass  nose  cocked  up,  one  hand  behind  his  back, 
and  with  ^e  other  raising  and  smking  his  cane  in  due  time, 
scud  crying,  Baz^  dva;  raZy  doa;  one,  two;  one,  twa  He 
prided  himself  in  braving  a  cold  of  fifteen  oac  tw^ity  degrees 
of  Eeaumur  without  furs.  Afber  this,  none  of  the  officers 
dared  any  longer  appear  in  pelisses ;  and  the  old  eeneralsy 
tormeiited  wii^  coughs,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  were  ooliged  to 
form  a  drde  round  Faiu,  dressed  like  himself. 

The  finances  of  the  empire,  exhausted  by  the  prodigalitieSy 
and  still  more  by  the  waste  of  Catharine's  reign,  required  a 
prompt  remedy;  and  to  this  Paul  seemed  at  firot  to  turn  his 
thou^ts.  Partly  from  hope,  partly  irom  fear,  the  paper 
money  of  the  crown  rose  a  httle  in  value.  It  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  grand-duke  of  all  the  Ruasias,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  been  obliged  to  live  on  an  income  of  a  hundred 
thousand  rubles  (10,OOOZ.)  per  Annum,  would  at  least  have 
learned  economy  per  force ;  but  he  was  soon  seen  to  rush  into 
the  most  unmeasured  sumptuosit^r,  heap  wealth  upon  some, 
and  lavish  favours  upon  otners,  with  as  much  profusion  as 
his  mother,  and  with  still  less  discernment.  The  spoils  of 
Poland  continued  to  add  to  the  riches  of  men  already  too 
wealthy.*    AU  he  could  do  towards  restoring  a  sort  of  equi- 

*  ''  I  am  informed  that  the  emperor,  on  his  conniation,  among  otber 
gratuities,  distributed  82,000  wtus  among  a  score  of  people;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  made  presents  of  tracts  of  lands  inhabited  and  cultiYated 
by  82,000  male  slayes,  for  in  Russia  a  woman  is  not  a  sonl  yet.  By 
these  donations  the  emperor  cedes  the  private  rights  which  he  claims 
over  these  wretched  beings,  and  the  lands  they  are  obliged  to  coltivate^ 
reserving  to  himself  only  the  sovereignty.  Now  if  we  siii|^)ose  tiie 
skwe^acml,  or  peasant,  to  bring  the  hocfy,  or  gentleman  who  possesses  i1^ 
<mly  seren  rabies  dear  per  annum,  whicb  is  a  very  moderate  compnta- 
tion,it£oIloinithattheeB^perQrhaBgiT«nawayBomndiof  Hiedomains 
of  the  crown  as  would  produce  a  neat  inoame  of  574,000  rubles 
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librium  between  His  receipts  and  disbursements,  was  to  lay  an 
exorbitant  tax  on  all  the  classes  of  his  slaves.  The  poll-tax 
of  the  wretched  serfs  was  doubled,  and  a  new  tax  was  imposed 
upon  the  nobles,  which,  however,  the  serfs  would  ultimately 
have  to  pay. 

After  the  first  impressions  which  his  accession  caused  in 
the  heart  of  Paul,  punishments  and  disgraces  succeeded  with 
the  same  rapidity  and  profusion  with  which  he  had  lavished 
his  favours.  Several  experienced  the  two  extremes  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  punishments  at  first 
appeared  just ;  but  then  it  must  be  allowed,  that  Paul  could 
scarcely  strike  any  but  the  guilty,  so  corrupt  had  been  all 
who  were  about  the  throne. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances  he  had  given  Zubof,  one 
of  the  first  orders  that  followed  was  to  seal  up  his  office  and 
that  of  Markof,  and  to  turn  their  officers  and  secretaries  out 
of  court  with  disgrace.  One  Tersky,  master  of  rej[uests  and 
reporter  to  the  senate,  who  publicly  sold  justice  to  the 
highest  bidder,  was  at  first  gratified  with  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  obtained  some  lands,  which  he  said  the  late  em- 
press had  promised  him  a  few  days  before  her  decease ;  next 
morning  he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices.  Samo'ilof,  the 
attorney-general,  whom  likewise  he  had  honourably  confirmed 
in  his  office,  with  a  present  of  four  thousand  peasants, 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  rubles 
(2000Z.)  a  year,  was  displaced  a  few  days  after,  put  imder 
arrest,  and  his  secretary  was  sent  to  the  fortress.  The  only 
ministers  who  retained  their  places  were  Besborodko,  Nicholas 
Soltikof,  and  Arkarof. 

This  wavering  and  uncertain  conduct  which  characterised 
the  first  steps  of  Paul,  clearly  proves  that  his  favours  were 
the  effects  of  policy;  and  the  disgraces  that  followed  them 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  passion  rather  than  to  justice.  But 
what  confounded  all  who  had  admired  him,  was  to  see  him 
the  very  morning  of  his  accession,  at  the  moment  when  he 

(57,400/.),  whidi,  considering  the  nature  of  the  property,  is  a  capital 
beyond  estimation.  Catharine,  by  her  profusion  in  this  way,  had  nearly 
disposed  of  all  her  domains;  but  the  confiscated  estates  and  starosties 
in  Poland  constitute  the  fund  to  which  the  present  emperor  has  recourse. 
It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  a  population  of  82,000  males  in  Bussia 
or  Poland  must  occupy  an  immense  district"— Masson. 
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entered  such  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  business  and  abuses, 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  state  should  have  occupied 
him  at  least  some  days,  applying  himself  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  to  the  most  trifling  detials  of  military  service.  The 
shape  of  a  hat,  the  colour  of  a  feather,  the  altitude  of  a  grena- 
dier's cap,  boots,  spatterdashes,  cockades,  queues,  and  sword- 
belts,  were  the  grave  affairs  that  absorbed  his  astonishing 
activity.  He  was  surrounded  by  patterns  of  accoutrements 
and  uniforms  of  all  kinds.  The  greatest  proof  of  zeal  and  merit 
any  one  could  give  during  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  was  to 
appear  before  him  in  the  new  uniform  he  had  introduced. 
An  officer  who  could  give  his  tailor  a  hundred  rubles  to 
have  a  dress  of  the  new  fashion  made  in  a  few  hours,  and 
appear  in  it  next  morning  in  the  wacM  parade,  was  almost 
certain  of  obtaining  some  post,  or  at  least  a  cross.  Several 
had  no  other  merit,  and  employed  no  other  means  to  gain  the 
good  graces  of  their  new  emperor.* 

Another  whim,  which  caused  no  little  surprise,  was  the  im- 
perial prohibition  of  wearing  round  hats,  or  rather  the  sudden 
order  to  take  them  away,  or  tear  them  to  pieces  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  appeared  in  them.  This  occasioned  some  dis- 
graceful scenes  in  the  streets,  and  particularly  near  the 
palace.  The  Cossacks  and  soldiers  of  the  police  fell  on  the 
passengers  to  uncover  their  heads,  and  beat  those  who,  not 
knowing  the  reason,  attempted  to  defend  themselves.  An 
English  merchant,  going  tlurough  the  street  in  a  sledge,  was 
thus  stopped,  and  his  hat  snatched  off.  Supposing  it  to  be 
a  robbery,  he  leaped  out  of  his  sledge,  knocked  down  the 
soldier,  and  caUed  the  guard.  Instead  of  the  guard,  arrived 
an  officer,  who  overpowered  and  bound  him ;  but  as  they 
were  carrying  him  before  the  police,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  the  coach  of  the  English  minister,  who  was  going  to 
court,  and  claimed  his  protection.t    Sir  Charles  Whitworth 

*  General  Meyendorf  being  mentioned  to  him  as  a  good  officer  of 
horse,  he  despatched  a  courier  to  him;  and  Meyendorf,  in  his  eagerness 
to  obey  the  command,  presented  himself  at  the  parade  in  his  ancient 
imiform.  Paul,  enraged,  uttered  some  severe  reproaclies  to  those  who 
had  recommended  such  a  man,  called  him  one  of  PotmkbCa  aoidiers, 
and  banished  him  to  his  estate. 

f  Another  Englishman  was  met  by  an  officer  of  ihe  police,  who  took 
from  him  his  round  hat.    The  Englishman,  folding  his  arms,  and  sor- 

YOL.  II.  3C 
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made  his  coxiwlaint  to  the  emperor ;  who  coriecturinf  that  a 
round  hat  might  be  the  national  dress  of  the  English  as  it  was 
of  the  Swedes  *  said,  that  his  order  had  been  misconceived, 
and  he  would  explain  himself  more  fully  to  Arkarof.  The 
next  day  it  was  published  in  the  streets  and  houses,  that 
strangers  who  were  not  in  the  emperor's  service,  or  natu- 
ralised, wene  not  comprised  in  the  prohibition.  Bound  hats 
were  now  no  longer  puUed  off;  but  those  who  were  met  with 
this  uxducky  head-(&e6S  were  conducted  to  the  police  to 
ascertain  their  country.  If  they  were  found  to  be  Extssians, 
they  were  sent  for  soldiers ;  and  woe  to  a  Frenchman  who 
had  been  met  with  in  this  dress,  for  he  would  have  been 
condemned  as  a  Jacobin.f  It  was  reported  to  Paul,  that  the 
charge  d'affiedres  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  indulging  himself  in 
raiUery  at  this  singular  proscription  of  round  hats,  said,  that 
such  trifles  had  often  been  on  the  point  of  occasioning  sedi- 
tions in  Italy.  The  charge-d'affaires  received  orders,  through 
Arkarof,  to  quit  the  city  in  twenty-four  hours,  l^anks  to 
distance  and  the  situation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he  could 
not  demand  an  explanation  of  such  an  insult,  otherwise  round 
hats  might  have  become  the  motive  of  a  war  between  two 
monarehs.;]: 

A  regulation  equally  incomprehensible,  was  the  sudden 
prohibition  of  harnessing  horses  after  the  Eassian  mode.    A 

yejing  him  ttom  head  to  foot,  said,  vith  a  look  of  compassioD,  "  Ah, 
friend!  how  I  pity  thee  for  being  a  Russian!** 

*  It  was  likewise  the  national  Mt  of  the  Rnssians,  a  little  difference 
in  the  crown  excepted,  whidi  it  was  well  to  be  apprised  of,  as  it  pre- 
vented the  wearer  from  xnsoit.  The  hatters*  shops  being  soon  emptied 
of  cocked  hats,  those  who  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  procure  one, 
'  cocked  up  their  little  round  hats  with  pins,  that  they  might  walk  the 
streets  with  safety. 

t  Perhaps  the  reader  may  suppose  that  these  round  haits  were  cGfn- 
sidered  as  some  party  sign.  By  no  means;  it  was  a  singiriar  aversion 
which  Paul  had  for  them;  and  he  had  declared  war  against  them  at 
Pavlofsky  four  years  before. 

%  It  was  fortunate  that  it  did  not  happen  to  the  Swedish  or  Prussian 
ambassador.  The  latter,  however,  fell  into  disgrace  with  Paul  for  a 
motive  equally  noble.  The  emperor  gave  oat  that  the  bat,  the  tafl, 
the  bag,  the  spatterdashes,  and  the  sword  behind  the  back,  were  in 
the  Pmssian  mode.  M.  von  Tauenziehn  appeared  to  protest  against 
the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  by  coming  to  court  in  a  more  modem 
and  more  ^egant  nnifsrm.  This  was  tiie  crime  iom  whieh  Paul  de- 
manded Ills  leeal. 
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fortnight  irae  allowed  for  procuring  harness  in  the  Gherman 
fashion ;  a^xx  the  expiration  of  which,  the  police  were  ordered 
to  cut  the  traces  of  erery  carriage  the  horses  of  which  were 
harnessed  in  the  ancient  manner.  As  soon  as  this  regulation 
was  made  public,  several  persons  dared  not  venture  abroad, 
still  less  appear  in  their  carriages  near  the  palace,  for  fear  of 
being  insulted.  The  harness-makers  availed  themselves  of  the 
occasion  to  charge  excnrbitant  prices.  To  dress  the  ishvoshtshki, 
or  SlusBian  coachmen,  in  the  German  fashion,  was  attended 
with  another  inconvenience.  Most  of  them  would  neither 
part  with  their  long  beards,  their  kaftans,  nor  their  round 
hats ;  still  less  would  they  tie  a  false  tail  to  their  short  hair, 
which  produced  the  most  ridiculous  scenes  and  figures  in  the 
world*  .A±  length  the  emperor  had  the  vexation  to  be 
obliged  to  change  his  rigorous  order  into  a  simple  invitation 
to  Ms  subjects  gradually  to  adopt  the  German  fashion  of 
dress,  if  ihey  wished  to  ni^t  his  favour. 

Aiiother  reform  with  respect  to  carriages :  the  great  num- 
ber of  splendid  equipages  that  swarmed  in  the  streets  of 
Petersburg  disappeaied  in  an  instant.  The  officers,  even 
the  generdbs,  came  to  the  parade  on  foot,  or  in  little  sledges, 
which  also  was  not  without  its  dangers.^ 

It  waa  anciently  a  point  of  etiquette  for  every  person  who 
met  a  iUusan  autocrat,  his  wife,  or  son,  to  stop  his  horse  or 
coach,  alight,  and  prostrate  himself  in  the  snow  or  in  the  mud.t 
This  barbarous  hom^e,  difficult  to  be  paid  in  a  large  city 
where  carriages  pass  in  great  numbers,  and  Always  on  the 
gallop,  had  been  completely  abolished  under  the  reign  0f  the 
polished  Oatiiarine.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Paul  was  to  re- 
estabMsh  it  in  aU  its  rigour*  A  general  officec,  who  passed  aa 
without  his  coacliman's  observing  the  emperor  riding  by  (m 
liQrsebaek,  was  stopped,  Bad  imtnediately  put  under  arrest.:!: 

*  An  oifioer,  walking  the  streets  in  a  large  pelisse,  haQ  given  liis 
Bervmt  his  sword,  -which  incominoded  him,  intending  to  put  it  on 
ftgain,  and  to  take  off  his  pelisse,  when  he  got  near  the  palace.  ITn- 
fortanatdy,  before  this  took  place  the  emperor  met  him,  and  in  ooaae^ 
qaenoe  he  was  veduoed  to  tbe  raidcs,  and  his  serrant  made  an  officer 
inhiBfiaoe. 

t  Fitter  L  ordered  those  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  in 
this  nuHBier  to  be  caned,  and  even  caned  them  hims^f. 

X  When  his  sword  w«8  returned  him,  he  refhsed  to  take  it,  sayinjf, 
that  it  waa  a  gold-hilted  sword  received  fSrom  the  empress,  with  the 

m2 
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The  same  uDpleasant  circumstance  occurred  to  several  others, 
80  that  nothmg  was  so  much  dreaded,  either  on  foot  or  in  a 
carriage,  as  the  meeting  of  the  emperor. 

The  ceremony  established  within  the  palace  became  equally- 
strict,  and  equally  dreaded.  Woe  betide  him  who,  when 
permitted  to  \iss  the  hand  of  Paul,  did  not  make  the  floor 
resound  by  striking  it  with  his  knee  as  loud  as  a  soldier 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  firelock.  It  was  requisite,  too,  thafc 
the  salute  of  the  lips  on  his  hand  should  be  heard,  to  certify 
the  reality  of  the  kiss,  as  well  as  of  the  genuflection.  Prince 
George  Galitzin,  the  chamberlain,  was  put  under  arrest  on 
the  spot  by  his  majesty  himself,  for  having  made  the  bow 
and  kissed  the  hand  too  negligently.* 

Another  of  Paul's  first  regulations  was  a  strict  injunction 
to  all  tradesmen  to  efface  from  the  front  of  their  shops  the 
Prench  word  ma^ctsin,  and  substitute  the  'Rassisai  word  lavka 
(shop) ;  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  the  emperor  alone  could 
have  magazines  of  wood,  flour,  com,  &c. ;  while  a  tradesman 
ought  not  to  be  above  his  condition,  but  stick  to  his  shop. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  report  all  the  ordinances  of  similar 
weight  and  importance  that  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
course  of  one  week.t  Frequently  these  new  regulationB 
contradicted  or  frustrated  one  another,  and  what  was  or- 
dained one  day  was  often  obliged  to  be  modified  or  annulled 
the  next.    In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  Paul,  when  he  wrapped 

privilege  of  its  never  being  taken  from  him.  Paul  sent  for  him,  re- 
turned the  sword  to  him  himself,  and  said  that  he  had  resolved  to 
make  an  example,  and  had  no  particular  ill-will  towards  him;  at  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  him  to  repair  immediately  to  the  army. 

*  Paul,  when  grand-duke,  had  a  great  predilection  for  etiquette. 
Being  once  at  Montbelliard,  he  suddenly  took  by  the  arm  a  young 
officer  of  his  suite,  who  was  playing  at  cards,  and  turning  him  out  of 
the  room,  he  said  to  those  who  were  playing  with  the  officer,  "  Grcntle- 
men,  that  young  coxcomb  is  not  of  a  proper  rank  to  make  one  of  yonr 
party."  At  the  court  balls,  the  dancers  were  obliged  to  twist  them- 
selves every  possible  way,  that  they  might  not  turn  their  backs  upon 
him  when  dancing,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be. 

t  He  subsequently  issued  different  ukases,  prohibiting  the  wearing 
of  frock  coats,  waistcoats  without  sleeves,  and  pantaloons.  He  had  for- 
bade the  academy  to  use  the  word  revolution  when  speaking  of  the  course 
of  the  stars;  and  enjoined  the  players  to  employ  the  word  permission 
instead  of  liberty^  which  they  had  been  accustom^  to  put  in  their  bills. 
He  also  forbade  the  manu&cture  of  any  tri-colored  ribands  or  stuffa 
whatever. 
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bimself  in  the  imperial  mantle,  let  tlie  grand-duke  peep  out ; 
that  he  thought  to  govern  a  vast  empire  as  he  had  governed 
his  Favlofsky;  his  capital,  like  his  house ;  and  thirty  millions 
of  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  nations,  like  a  score  of  lacqueys. 

Of  all  the  unforeseen  changes  which  Paul  introduced 
mthout  any  preparation,  those  which  he  made  in  the  army 
were  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  impolitic.  Unques- 
tionably, there  was  room  for  great  reforms  in  the  military 
department ;  but  all  he  was  capable  of  doing  was  to  multiply 
irregular  promotions,  increase  a  staff  already  too  numerous, 
and  alter  uniforms,  rauks,  terms,  and  titles.  "  The  -Kussian 
army,"  sajrsMasson,  "  offered  a  pattern  to  be  followed  in  the 
beauty,  sunplidty,  and  convenience  of  its  dress,  equally 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  the  genius  of  the  country." 
But  this  was  now  changed  for  the  ancient  dress  of  Germany, 
which  the  Bussian  soldier  abominated ;  his  fair  locks,  which 
he  loved  to  wash  every  morning,  he  had  now  to  bedaub  with 
grease  and  flour ;  and  he  had  to  spend  an  hour  in  buttoning 
his  black  spatterdashes,  which  he  cursed  for  pinching  his 
legs.  When  Suvarof  received  orders  to  establish  these 
novelties,  with  little  sticks  for  models  of  the  soldiers'  taUs 
and  side-curls,  he  said,  '' Hair-powder  is  not  gunpowder; 
curls  are  not  cannon;  and  tails  are  not  bayonets."  This 
sarcasm,  which  is  not  destitute  of  wit,  and  forms  in  the 
Bussian  language  a  sort  of  apophthegm  in  rhyme,  soon 
spread  &om  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  army,  and  was  the 
^e  reason  that  induced  Paul  to  recal  Suvarof,  and  dismiss 
him  from  the  service. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  changes  which  he  made  in  civil 
affairs.  His  wish  was  to  alter,  not  to  improve.  Por  any- 
thing to  have  subsisted  under  the  reign  of  his  mother,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  cease  under  him.  All  the 
tribunals,  all  the  governments  of  the  empire,  were  re- 
modelled, and  their  seats  changed.  That  wnich  had  been 
consecrated  by  its  name  (IHtaterinoslaf)  to  the  glory  of 
Catharine  was  abolished.*    It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  con- 

*  There  was  nothing  so  triflmg  to  which  Paul  did  not  descend,  to 
«how  disrespect  to  his  mother*s  memory.  The  persons  belonging  to 
her  wore  rings,  on  which  the  date  of  her  decease  was  enamelled.  The . 
emperor  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  it;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
wear  rings  with  the  motto^  Paul  consoles  me. 
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fusion,  injustice,  wretcliedn«S6,  and  ruin,  that  sueh  eluangeft 
of  places  must  haye  produeed  in  Buseia ;  more  than  twenty 
tbousaod  gentlemen  were  thrown  out  of  employ. 

If  this  new  reign  was  fatal  to  the  arm j  and  to  the  poor 
gentry,  it  was  still  more  so  to  the  unhappy  peaaantry.  A 
report  heing^  spread  that  Paul  was  about  to  restrict  the 
poweET  of  masters  oyer  their  slaves,  and  give  the  peasants  of 
the  lords  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  the  crown,  the 
people  of  the  capital  were  much  pleased  with  the  hopes  of 
this  change^  At  this  juncture  an  officer  set  off  for  his 
BBgiment,  which  lay  at  Oremberg.  On  the  road  he  was 
asked  about  the  new  emperor,  and  what  new  regulations  he 
was  making.  He  related  what  ke  Had  seen,  and  what  he  had 
heard;  among  the  rest,  mentioning  the  ukase  which  wsra 
soon  to  appear  in  favour  of  the  peasants.  At  this  news,, 
those  of  Tver  and  !N'ovgorod  indulged  in  some  tumultuous 
actions,  which  were  considered  as  symptoms  of  rebellion. 
Their  masters  w^e  violently  enraged  with  them ;  and  the 
cause  that  had  led  them  into  ^rror  was  discovered.  Marshal 
liepnin  was  immediately  despatched  at  the  head  of  some 
troops  against  the  insurgents;  and  the  officer  who  had 
unwittingly  given  rise  to  this  false  hope,  by  retailing  the 
news  of  the  city  on  his  road,  was  soon  brought  back  in 
confinement.  The  senate  of  Petersburg  judged  him  deserv- 
ing of  death,  and  condemned  him  to  be  broken,  to  undergo  the 
punishment  of  the  knout,  and  if  he  survived  this,  to  labour 
in  the  mines.  The  emperor  confirmed  the  sentence.  This 
was  the  first  criminal  trial  that  was  laid  befiore  ike  public ; 
aaid  assuredly  it  justified  but  too  well  those  remains  of  shame 
which  had  before  kept  secret  similar  outrages. 

The  most  prominent  of  Paul's  eccentricities  was  that  mania 
which,  from  his  childhood,  he  displayed  for  the  military  dress 
and  exercise.  This  passion  in  a  prince  no  more  indicates* 
the  general  or  the  hero  than  a  girl's  fondness  for  dressing 
and  undressing  her  doU  foretokens  that  she  will  be  a  good 
mother.  Prederiek  the  Great,  the  most  accomplished  sol- 
dier of  his  time,  is  well  known  to  have  had  from  his  boy- 
hood the  most  insuperable  repugnance  to  aU.  those  mi- 
nutisB  of  a  corporal  to  which  his  father  would  haye  sub- 
jected him  ;  this  was  even  the  first  source  of  that  disagree- 
ment which  ever  subsisted  between  the  father  and  the  son.- 
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Frederick,  however,  became  a  hero;  his  fatber  was  nerer 
anything  more  than  a  corporal.  Peter  III.  pushed  hia. 
soldato-mania  to  a  ridiculous  point,  fancying  he  made  Pre- 
derich  his  model.  He  loved  soldiers  and  arms»  as  a  man 
loves  horses  and  dogs.  He  knew  nothing  but  how  to  exer- 
cise a  regiment,  and  never  went  abroad  but  in  a  captain' s- 
unifonn.  This  P^ter  III.  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  so  well 
drilled  by  himself,  had  not  the  courage  to  face  a  young 
woman  who  marched  to  meet  him  with  a  few  companies  of 
the  verjr  same  guards  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  Prus- 
sian exercise.  He  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life  without 
daring  to  defend  them.  * 

Paul,  in  his  mode  of  life  when  grand-duke,  and  his  conduct 
after  his  accession,  so  strongly  resembled  his  father,  that, 
changing  names  and  dates,  the  history  of  the  one  might  be 
taken  for  that  of  the  other.  Both  were  educated  in  a  perfect 
ignorance  of  business,  and  resided  at  a  distance  from  court, 
where  they  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  state  rather  than 
heirs  to  the  crown  '^  and  whenever  they  presented  themselves, 
appeared  as  aliens  and  strangers,  having  no  concern  with  the 
royal  family.  The  aunt  of  the  father  (Elizabeth)  acted  pre- 
cisely as  did  the  mother  of  the  son.  The  endeavours  of  each 
were  directed  to  prolong  the  infancy  of  their  heirs,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  feebleness  of  their  minds.  The  young  princes 
were  both  distinguished  by  personal  vivacity  and  mental  in- 
sensibility, by  aai  activity  which,  untrained  and  neglected, 
degenerated  into  turbulence;  the  father  was  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery, the  son  lost  in  the  most  insignificant  trifles.  An 
imconquerable  aversion  to  study  and  reflection  gave  to  both 
that  infatuated  taste  for  military  parade,  whidi  would  pro- 
bably have  displayed  itself  less  forcibly  in  Paul  had  he  been 
a  witness  of  the  ridicule  they  attached  to  Peter. .  The  educa- 
tion of  Paul,  however,  was  much  more  attended  to  than  that 
of  his  fether.  He  was  surrounded  in  infancy  by  persons  of 
merit,  and  his  youth  promised  a  capacity  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
It  must  also  be  aUowed  that  he  was  exempt  from  many  of 
the  vices  which  disgraced  Peter;  temperance  and  regularity 
of  manners  were  prominent  features  of  his  character — ^fea* 
tures  the  more  commendable,  as  before  his  mother  and  him- 
self they  were  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  Eussian  autoerait. 
To  the  same  cause,  education,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
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language  and  charaoter  of  the  nation,  it  was  owing  tliat  he 
differed  &om  his  father  in  other  valuable  qualities. 

The  similarity  which,  in  some  instances,  marked  their 
conduct  towards  their  wives,  is  still  more  striking ;  and  in 
their  amours,  a  singular  coincidence  of  taste  is  observable. 
Catharine  and  Marie  were  the  most  beautiful  women  of  tho 
court,  yet  both  failed  to  gain  the  affections  of  their  husband^. 
Catharine  had  an  ambitious  soul,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the 
most  amiable  and  polished  manners.  In  a  man,  however, 
whose  attachments  were  confined  to  soldiers,  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  bottle,  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  she  excited  no  other 
sentiment  than  disgust  and  aversion.  He  was  smitten  with 
an  object  less  respectable,  and  less  dif&cult  to  please.  The 
countess  Yorontzof,  fat,  ugly  in  her  person  and  vulgar  in  her 
nmnners,  was  more  suitable  to  his  depraved  military  taste, 
and  she  became  his  mistress.*  In  like  manner,  the  regular 
beauty  of  Marie,  the  unalterable  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
her  unwearied  complaisance,  her  docility  as  a  wife,  and  her 
tenderness  as  a  mother,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Paul 
from  attaching  himself  to  Mademoiselle  Nelidof,  whose  dis- 
position and  qualities  better  accorded  with  his  own,  and 
afterwards  to  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Lapukhin,  who, 
it  is  believed,  rejected  his  suit.  To  the  honour  of  Paul  it  is 
related  that  he  submitted  to  that  mortifying  repulse  with 
the  most  chivalric  patience  and  generosity.  Nelidof  was 
ugly  and  diminutive,  but  seemed  desirous,  by  her  wit  and 
address,  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  lier  person ; 
for  a  woman  to  be  in  love  with  Paul  it  was  necessary  she 
should  resemble  him. 

On  their  accession  to  the  throne,  neither  the  father  nor 
the  son  were  favourites  with  the  court  or  the  nation,  yet 
both  acquired  immediate  popularity  and  favour.  The  first 
steps  of  Paul  appeared  to  be  directed,  but  improved,  by  those 
of  Peter.  The  liberation  of  Kosciusko  and  other  prisoners 
brought  to  public  recollection  the  recal  of  Biren,  Munich, 
and  Jjestocq,  with  this  difference,  that  Peter  III.  did  not 
dissprace  these  acts  of  clemency  and  justice  hj  ridiculous 
violences,  or  by  odious  and  groundless  persecutions.    Both 

*  She  got  drunk  with  him,  and  swore  like  a  trooper:  she  squinted, 
and  spat  when  she  was  talking. 
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issued  ukases  extremely  farourable  to  the  nobility,  but  from 
motives  essentially  different,  and  little  to  the  honour  of  the 
son.  The  father  granted  to  the  Russian  gentry  those  natural 
rights  which  every  man  oujght  to  enjoy ;  while  the  son  at- 
tempted the  folly  of  creatmg  a  hersddic  nobility  in  Russia, 
where  that  Ootlnc  institution  had  never  been  known.  In 
the  conduct  which  he  observed  towards  the  clergy,  Paul, 
however,  showed  himself  a  superior  politician.  Instead  of 
insnltiag  the  priests,  and  obliging  them  to  shave  their 
beards,  he  bestowed  the  orders  of  the  empire  on  the  bishops, 
to  put  them  on  a  footing  with  the  nobility,  and  flattered  the 
populace  and  the  priesthood  by  founding  churches,  in  obe- 
aience  to  pretended  inspiration. 

In  his  military  operations,  however,  his  policy  appears  to 
have  abandoned  him,  because  here  he  gave  the  reins  to  his 
ruling  passion.  The  ^uick  and  total  change  of  discipline  he 
introduced  in  his  armies,  created  him  nearly  as  many  enemies 
as  there  were  officers  and  soldiers.  In  the  distrust  and  sus- 
picions which  incessantly  haunted  him,  his  inferiority  to  his 
father  is  also  evident.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Peter  III. 
was  to  abolish  the  political  inquisition  established  by  Eliza- 
beth ;  whereas  Paul  prosecuted  no  scheme  with  greater 
alacrity  than  that  of  establishing  a  system  of  spies,  and  de- 
vising means  for  the  encouragement  of  informers.  The  blind 
confidence  of  the  father  was  his  ruin,  but  it  flowed  from  a 
humanity  of  disfCurdon  always  worthy  of  respect.  The  dis- 
trust of  the  son^did  not  save  him ;  it  was  the  offspring  of  a 
timorous  mind,  which  by  its  suspicions  was  more  apt  to  pro- 
voke than  to  elude  treason. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THB  SECOND   COALITION — GAMPAieN  IN  ITALY  AND 
SWITZERLAND* 

Whatbvbe  had  been  Paul's  motives  for  recallinff  the 
60,000  troops  whidi  had  marched  under  Suvarof  as  &r  as 
G^alicia,  on  their  way  to  assail  the  French  republicans^  intense 
abhorrence  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  few  points  in  which 
there  was  a  complete  coincidence  of  sentunent  between. 
Catharine  and  her  son.  He  gave  an  asylum  to  Louis  XYIU. 
in  the  capital  of  Courland,  and  behaved  with  munificence  to 
the  emi^ants  who  sought  refuge  in  his  dominions — but 
always  on  condition  that  they  did  not  offend  him  by  their 
costume,  and  that  they  were  punctual  in  theur  religious 
exercises^  Paul  ordered  all  the  strangers  who  were  in  Russia 
to  profess  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
Thus  the  Catholics  were  enjoined  strict  observance  of  the 
rites  and  commands  of  the  Romish  church.  An  ukase  in  all 
the  different  languages  was  posted  up,  enjoining  every  one  of 
them,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels,  not  to  defer  the 
holy  sacrament  of  penance,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
receiving  the  host  at  Easter :  at  the  same  time  the  priests  were 
ordered  to  give  absolution  only  to  such  as  should  merit  it. 
The.  Catholic  church,  which  had  before  been  empty,  was  now 
crowded :  and  the  priests  belonging  to  it,  French,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Poles,  took  their  seats  in  their  confessionals. 
Before  every  confessional  a  box  was  set  up,  into  which  the 
penitent  was  obliged  to  drop  a  card,  containing  his  name, 
profession,  and  abode ;  and  every  evening  these  cards  were 
carried  to  the  emperor.  The  person  confessed  then  received 
a  ticket  of  absolution,  signed  by  the  priest,  which  admitted 
him  to  the  communion  table.  This  ticket  was  likewise  a 
card  of  security  to  him,  which  he  produced,  when  requisite, 
before  the  police.  Innkeepers  and  house-owners  were  directed 
to  see  these  orders  carried  into  execution  with  respect  to 
persons  lodging  in  their  houses,  and  to  inform  against  such 
as  did  not  frequent  the  churches,  or  who  wore  pantaloons. 
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rotmd  Bats,  or  lapelled  waistcoats.  The  sick  vere  cbaritably 
informed  that  they  might  require  the  confesscnr  to  attend 
them  at  home ;  aiul  the  poor,  that  the  host  should  be  carried 
to  them  gratis. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  embarrassment  of  most  of  the' 
Prench,  who  befOTe  this  had  lived  in  Eussia  as  free  as  pos-. 
sible  with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment took  no  notice.  It  was  necessary  to  submit,  however. 
These  emigrants,  who  were  represented  to  Paul  as  libertines, 
were  obliged  to  go  regularly  to  mass,  walking  two  by  two, 
between  a  double  row  of  Eussian  soldiers.  Such  Catholics  a& 
were  in  easy  circumstances  soon  found  means  of  obtaining 
tickets  of  absolution,  even  without  confessing.  The  priests 
sold  them  at  first  for  fifty  rubles  (51.),  then,  twenty-five,  and 
at  last  for  ten  rubles  (11.)  a  piece,  agreeing  to  throw  the- 
cards  into  the  box  themselves  into  the  bargain.* 

Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  induced 
the  emperor  Paul  to  sign  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 

*  A  scene  that  passed  near  this  Catholic  church  deserves  notice  here. 
Paul  caused  a  service  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  father  of  the  empress,  who  had  just  died  at  Stutgard.  As  it 
was  not  in  character  for  him  to  be  present  at  this  mass,  he  resolved  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  who  encompassed  the- 
churcb,  to  maintain  order.  It  was  extremely  cold,  aui  his  horse,  a 
native  no  doubt  of  a  warmer  climate,  could  not  remain  motionlefl«». 
Weary  of  bridling,  wheeling,  and  making  useless  efforts  to  keep  him 
still,  he  began  to  gallop  through  the  street,  passing  and  repassing  before 
the  troops,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people,  whom  the  funeral  ceremony 
and  the  emperor's  attendance  had  attracted.  As  Paul  came  gallc^ing- 
on,  the  crowd  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  thanselves.  A  groap 
asseuibled  on  the  green  bridge,  more  than  four  hundred  paces  from  the 
spot,  at  length  put  on  their  hats  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  distance.  Paul  spied  it,  and  ordered  them  immediately  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  troops,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction. 
There  were  fifty  or  sixty  persons  of  various  conditions :  they  who  were 
not  nobles  were  whipped  three  successive  days,  men  and  women  aUke^. 
the  nobles  were  degraded,  and  such  as  were  officers  were  turned  into 
the  ranks  as  common  soldiers.  Some  time  after,  Paul  ordered  the 
corpse  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  Poland  to  be  interred  in  the  same- 
church.  He  came  himself  to  examine  the  funeral  decorations,  and  the 
pr^arations  for  the  ceremony.  An  upholsterer,  employed  on  the  oc- 
casion, was  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  dressed  in  a  jacket  suid  pantaloons, 
to  work  more  commodiously.  Paul,  being  informed  he  was  a  French- 
man, named  Leroux,  ordered  him  to  come  down,  and  immediately  com- 
manded him  to  be  bastinadoed  in  the  midst  of  the  church. 
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afterwards  prevailed  ijpon  him  to  become  the  champion  of 
German  interests.  The  emperor  accordingly  issued  his 
orders  to  his  ambassador  in  Vienna  to  interpose  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been 
guaranteed  by  Eussia  at  the  peace  of  Teschen.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  unexampled  demands  which  the  representa- 
tives of  France  made  upon  Germamr  at  the  congress  of 
Eastadt,  and  Bonaparte's  mvasion  of  !Kgypt,  served  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  indignation  in  the  mind  of  the  autocraticsul 
and  knightly  Paul.  He  published  a  declaration,  which  was 
really  equivalent  to  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade  against 
Prance,  and  announced  that  he  was  ready,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  arms  and  resources  of  his  empire,  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  old  relational  amongst  the  European  states,  which  had 
been  violently  disturbed  by  the  French. 

During  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  second  coalition 
against  the  Prench,  the  latter,  by  the  occupation  of  Malta, 
had  furnished  the  Eussians  with  an  apparently  just  reason 
for  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  knights  ;  and  by  Bonaparte's 
descent  upon  Egypt,  they  compelled  the  sultan  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  hereditary  foes,  the  Eussians. 
As  to  Malta,  the  emperor  of  Eussia,  as  grand  prince  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  had  warmly  espoused  its  cause.  After 
his  accession,  he  restored  the  grand  priorate  of  Poland, 
considerably  increased  the  revenues  of  the  order,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  Eussian  branch,  and  distributed  its 
dignities,  revenues,  and  crosses  with  a  liberal  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  the  grand-master 
reached  Eussia,  all  the  knights  who  were  then  within  the 
empire  issued  a  protest.  In  the  name  of  the  Russian  grand 
priorate  they  declared  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch  and  his 
companions  to  be  traitors,  and  appealed  to  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  of  Eussia.  To  that  appeal  he  responded  by 
causing  the  knights  then  present  in  Eussia,  in  their  own 
names,  and  in  those  of  their  absent  brethren,  to  elect  him- 
self, a  schismatic  and  a  married  man,  as  grand-master,  which 
dignity  he  solemnly  accepted  on  the  13th  of  November,  1798. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Turks  drew  closer  to  the  English 
and  Eussians,  and  entered  into  a  common  alliance  with  tnose 
two  powers  to  drive  the  French  from  their  possessions  in  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  from  Egypt.     Negotiations  were  mutually 
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carried  on  between  the  Austrians  and  BuBsians,  and  an 
auxiliary  treaty  waa  concluded  with  Naples  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1798,  and  with  England  on  the  29th  (18th)  of 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  latter  agreeing  to  an  imme- 
diate  advance  of  225,000Z.,  and  to  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
75,(X)0Z.  for  the  45,000  men  who  were  to  be  furnished  by  the 
emperor.  Up  till  the  very  moment  in  which  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  hopes  were  entertained  of  being  able  to  draw 
Prussia  into  the  alliance,  and  in  this  case  the  45,000  Eussians 
were  to  join  the  Prussians.  This  negotiation,  however,  having 
failed,  a  second  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1799,  according  to  which  the  45,000  men  were  to  be  em- 
ployed wheresoever  England  should  see  fit  to  determine.  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  1799,  England  became  a  party  to  the 
treaty  between  the  Porte  and  Russia. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Magnano,  Suvarof  arrived 
on  the  Mincio  with  the  first  division  of  his  forces,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  and  took  the  command  of  all  the  allied 
troops  in  Italy.  The  jealousy  of  the  Austrian  generals  was 
natmrally  excited,  and  they  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order 
to  examme  his  plans.  The  members  of  the  council,  beginning 
at  the  youngest,  proposed  their  several  schemes.  Suvarof 
quietly  heard  them  all,  and  when  they  had  done,  took  a  slate, 
drew  two  lines,  and  said,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  are  the  French, 
and  here  the  Eussians ;  the  latter  will  march  against  the 
former  and  beat  them."  So  saying,  he  rubbed  out  the 
Prench  line,  and  added,  "  This  is  all  my  plan ;  the  council,  is 
concluded." 

Suvarof  kept  his  word,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
swept  the  Prench  entirely  out  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
Thrusting  himself  between  the  three  Prench  armies  of 
Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Parthenopaean  republic, 
it  was  his  purpose,  in  concert  with  the  archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  to  penetrate  into  Prance  on  its  most  defenceless 
side,  by  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura,  the  same  quarter  on  which 
the  great  invasion  of  1814  was  afterwards  effected.  The 
campaign  opened  on  the  25th  of  April,  on  the  steen  banks  of 
the  Adda,  behind  which  Moreau  had  posted  his  diminished 
force  of  28,000  men  in  three  divisions.  The  passage  was 
forced  with  immense  loss  to  the  Prench,  who  were  compelled 
to  abandon  Milan,  which  Suvarof  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
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29iili.  Aflb^  a  week's  delay,  durmg  whicli  all  the  pdncipal 
places  of  Lombardy  surrendered  to  the  allies,  Suvarof  fol- 
lowed Moreau's  retreat,  and  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him 
from  hia  adyantageous  position  on  the  Fo.  Not  succeeding 
in  this  attempt  as  rapidly  as  suited  his  impetuous  habits,  the 
Sussian  general  suddenly  changed  his  purpose,  and  adyanced 
against  Turin,  whilst  Moreau  at  the  sasae  moment  had  resolved 
to  retire  to  Turin  and  the  crests  of  the  Apennines,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  communications  with  France.  On  i^  27th 
of  May,  Vukassovitch,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Eussians,  surprised  Turin,  and  forced  the  French  to 
take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors 
nearly  3(K)  pieces  of  artillery,  60,000  muskets,  and  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores.  Moreau's 
army  thus  deprived  of  all  its  resources,  was  saved  from  de- 
struction only  by  the  extraordinary  ability  of  its  commander, 
who  led  it  safely  towards  Genoa  by  a  mountain  path,  which  was 
rendered  practicable  for  artillery,  in  four  days.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  nothing  now  remained  to  the 
Prench  of  all  Napoleon's  conquests  in  Northern  Italy ;  they 
had  been  lost  in  less  time  than  it  bad  taken  tp  make  them. 

Exulting  in  the  brilliant  success  of  his  arms,  Paul  bestowed 
another  surname,  Italienski,  or  the  Italian,  on  his  victorious 
general,  and  ordered  by  an  express  ukase  that  Suvarof  should 
be  imiversally  regarded  as  the  greatest  commander  that  had 
ever  appeared.  Meanwhile  the  results  of  his  skill  and  vigour 
were. neutralised  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Austrian  court, 
which  had  become  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Yenice,  in  some  degree  an  actual  accomplice 
with  the  aggressors  against  whom  it  was  in  arms.  Suvarof 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  emperor 
Francis  I.,  and  deeply  disgusted,  he  declared  that  he  was  no 
longer  of  any  use  in  Italy,  and  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
ardently  as  to  be  recalled.* 

*  Suvarof 'b  correspendenee  is  filled  with  bitter  oonaplaiirts  against 
the  Austrians.  A  Bussian  officer  of  his  staff  wrote  at  this  juncture 
to  count  Rostopshin  at  St.  Petersburg:  "Our  glorious  operations  are 
thwarted  by  those  very  persons  who  are  most  interested  in  their  suc- 
cess. Tar  from  applauding  the  l^Uiant  triumph  of  our  arms,  the 
cursed  cabinet  of  Vienna  seeks  only  to  retard  their  march.  It  insists 
that  our  great  Suvarof  should  divide  his  army,  and  direct  it  at  once  to 
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The  disasters  of  the  Prench  in  Upper  Italy  were  fatal  to 
their  ascesdancy  in  the  south,  and  Macdonald  recdved  orders 
to  abandon  the  Parthenopssan  republic,  and  unite  his  forces 
mth  those  of  Moreau.  His  retreat  was  exposed  to  great 
dangers  by  the  universal  insurrection  of  the  peasants ;  but 
he  accomplished  it  with  great  rapidity  and  sMlL  The  two 
!French  commanders  then  concerted  measures  to  dislodge  the 
allies  &om  their  conquests ;  a  project  which  seemed  not  un- 
likely to  be  fulfilled,  so  obstinately  had  the  Aulic  council 
adhered  to  the  old  system  of  dispersing  the  troops  all  over 
the  tomtory  which  they  occupiod.  Though  the  aUies  had 
above  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  they  could  hardly, 
assemble  thirty  thousand  at  any  one  point ;  and  Macdonald 
mi^t  easily  have  destroyed  them  in  detail  could  he  hare 
fallen  upon  tiiem  At  once ;  but  the  time  he  spent  in  reor- 
ganising his  samy  in  Tuscany,  and  in  concerting  measures 
with  Moreau,  was  well  employed  by  Suvarof  in  promptly 
concentrating  his  forces.  Macdonald  advanced  against  him 
with  an  army  of  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  taking  Modena 
(.  on  his  way,  and  driving  HohenaoUem  out  of  it  after  a  bloody 
engagement.  The  two  armies  met  on  tlie  Trebbia,  where  a 
first  and  indecisive  action  took  place  on  the  17th  of  June ; 
it  was  renewed  on  each  of  the  two  following  days,  and  victory 
finally  remained  with  the  Eussiaos.  In  this  teniiye  battle 
of  three  days,  the  most  obstinately  t»ntestod  and  bloody  that 
had  occurred  since  the  b^in^png  of  the  war,  the  loss  on 
both  sides  was  excesdve;  that  of  the  !Frendi  was  above 
twelve  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  allies 
not  mudi  less.     But  nearly  equal  losses  told  with  very 

tevetal  points,  wbieh  wiil  mve  Moresu  fitom  total  deBtmction.  Tiwt 
cabinet  wMoh  lean  a  too  npid  ccmquieBt  of  Italy  from  designs  which 
it  dares  not  avow,  as  it  knows  wdl  those  of  our  magnanimous  em- 
peror, has,  Jy  the  Aiilic  council,  forced  the  archduke  Charles  into  a 
state  of  inactivity,  and  enjoined  onr  jncomx>arahIe  chief  to  secure  his 
conquests  rather  than  extend  them;  and  the  array  is  to  waste  its  isvae 
«nd  strength  In  the  siege  of  fortresses  vhidi  would  fall  of  themselves 
if  the  French  army  were  destroyed.  What  terrifies  them  even  more 
than  the  rapidity  of  our  conquests,  is  the  generous  project,  openly  an- 
nounced, of  restoring  to  every  one  what  he  has  lost.  Deceived  by  his 
ministers,  the  emperor  SVancis  has,  with  his  own  hand,  written  to  owe 
illustriovs  genecal  to  psose  in  a  career  of  conquest,  the  very  zapiditir 
43f  which  filled  him  with  Siiaxm,**'-'JBardenierg,  vii.  249. 
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unequal  severily  on  the  respective  combatants ;  those  of  the 
allies  would  speedily  be  retrieved  by  large  reinforcements, 
but  the  republicans  had  expended  their  last  resources,  were 
cut  off  from  Moreau,  and  had  no  second  army  to  fall  back 
upon.  Macdonald  with  infinite  difficulty  regained  the  posi- 
tions he  had  occupied  before  the  advance  to  the  Trebbia, 
after  losing  an  immense  number  of  prisoners. 

The  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  on  the  20th  of  June  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  allies ;  for  besides  disengaging 
their  besiegmg  force,  it  put  into  their  hands  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Piedmont,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  artillery  and  ammunition.  This  event,  and  Suvarofs 
victory  on  the  Trebbia,  checked  the  successful  operations  of 
Moreau,  and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  his  former  defen- 
sive position  on  the  Apennines.  Again,  contraiy  to  Suvarofs 
wishes,  the  allied  forces  were  divided  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing Mantua  and  Alexandria,  and  occupying  Tuscany. 
After  the  fall  of  those  two  fortresses,  Suvarof  laid  siege  to 
Tortona,  when  Joubert,  who  had  meanwhile  superseded  Mo- 
reau, marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  the  combined  forces 
of  the  French.  On  the  16th  of  August,  another  desperate 
battle  was  fought  at  Novi,  in  which  Joubert  was  killed,  but 
from  which  neither  side  derived  any  material  advantage. 
The  !French  returned  to  their  former  positions,  and  the 
Italian  campaign  was  ended. 

Suvarof  now  received  orders  to  join  his  forces  with  those 
under  Korsakof,  who  was  on  the  Upper  Ehine  with  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  archduke  Charles  might,  even  without 
this  fresh  reinforcement,  have  abeady  aimihilated  Massena 
had  he  not  remained  for  three  months,  from  June  to  August, 
in  complete  inactivity ;  at  the  very  moment  of  Suvarofs  ex« 
pected  arrival,  he  allowed  the  important  passes  of  the  St. 
G-othard  to  be  again  carried  by  a  coup-de-main  by  the 
French,  under  general  Lecourbe,  who  drove  the  Austriana 
from  the  Simplon,  the  FuAa,  the  Grimsel,  and  the  Devil's 
Bridge.  The  archduke,  afber  an  unsuccessM  attempt  to 
push  across  the  Aar  at  Dettingen,  suddenly  quitted  the 
scene  of  war  and  advanced  down  the  Bhine  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  English  expedition  under  the  duke  of  York 
agamst  Holland.  This  unexpected  turn  in  affairs  proceeded 
mm  Vienna.    The  Viennese  cabinet  was  jealous  of  Bussia. 
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Savarof  played  the  master  in  Italy,  fayoured  Sardinia  at  the 
expense  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  deprived  the  Aus- 
trians  of  the  laurels  and  the  advantages  they  had^won.  The 
archduke,  accordingly,  received  orders  to  remain  inactive, 
to  abandon  the  Bussians,  and  finally  to  withdraw  to  the 
north  ;  by  this  movement  Suvarors  triumphant  progress  was 
checked,  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Alps  to  the  aid  of 
Eorsakof,  and  to  involve  himself  in  a  mountain  warfare  ill- 
suited  to  the  habits  of  bis  soldiery. 

Korsakof,  whom  Bavaria  had  been  bribed  with  Bussian 
gold  to  furnish  with  a  corps  one  thousand  strong,  was.  solely 
supported  hj  Kray  and  Hotze  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
Massena,  taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  archduke 
and  the  non-arrival  of  Suvarof,  crossed  the  Limmat  at  Dieti- 
kon  and  shut  Korsakof,  who  had  imprudently  stationed  him- 
self with  his  whole  army  in  Zurich,  so  closely  in,  that,  after  an 
engagement  that  lasted  two  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  17th 
of  September,  the  Russian  general  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  artillery  and  to  force  Ms  way  through  the  enemy.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  ail  that  escaped.  Hotze,  who  had  ad- 
vanced from  the  Grisons  to  Schwyz  to  Suvarof 's  rencontre, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  defeated  and  killed  at  Schannis.  Su- 
varof, although  aware  that  the  road  across  the  St.  Gt)thard 
was  blocked  by  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  on  which  there 
were  no  boats,  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  the  passage.  In 
Airolo,  he  was  obstinately  opposed  by  the  Erench  under  Le- 
oourbe,  and,  although  Shveikofski  contrived  to  turn  this 
strong  position  by  scaling  the  pathless  rocks,  numbers  of  the 
men  were,  owing  to  Suvarof  s  impatience,  sacrificed  before  it. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1799,  he  at  length  climbed  the  St. 
Oothard,  and  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  the  Erench 
were  worsted,  took  place  on  the  Oberalpsee.  Lecourbe  blew 
up  the  Devil's  Bridge,  but,  leaving  the  TJnerloch  open,  the 
Bussians  pushed  through  that  rocky  gorge,  and,  dashing 
through  the  foamii^  !E&uss,  scaled  the  opposite  rocks  and 
drove  the  French  from  their  position  belimd  the  Devil's 
Bridge.  Altorf  on  the  lake  was  reached  in  safety  by  the 
Bussian  general,  who  was  compelled,  owing  to  the  want  of 
boats,  to  seek  his  way  through  the  valleys  of  Shacheoa  and 
Muotta,  across  the  almost  impassable  roc^s,  to  Schwyz.  The 
lie«»vy  rains  rendered  the  undertaking  stillmore  arduous ;  the 
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BudAauB,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  road,  Were  speedilj 
barefoot ;  the  provisions  were  also  exhausted.  !m  th» 
wretched  state  thej  reached  Muotta  on  the  29th  of  Sep* 
tember  and*  learnt  the  diflcouraging  news  of  Korsakof 's  de- 
feat. Massena  had  already  set  off  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
Suyarof,  but  had  missed  his  way.  He  reached  Altori^  where 
he  joined  Lecourbe  on  the  29th,  when  Suyarof  was  already 
at  Muotta^  whence  Massena  found  on  his  arriyal  that  he  had 
again  retired  across  the  Bragelberg,  through  the  KIdnthal.  Se 
was  opposed  on  the  lake  of  KIdnthal  by  Molitor,'  who  was,  how- 
ever, forced  to  retire  by  Auffenberg,  who  had  joined  Suyarof 
at  Altor£  and  formed  lus  advanced  guard,  Bosen,  at  the  same 
time,  beating  off  Massena  with  the  rear-guaMl,  taking  fivo 
cannons  and  one  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners.  On  the  Ist 
of  October,  Suvarof  Altered  Qlarus,  where  be  rested  until 
the  4th,  wheti  iie  crossed  the  Fanixer  mountains  through 
snow  two  feet  deep  to  the  valley  of  the  iEthine,  which  he 
reached  on  the  10th,  after  losing  the  whole  of  his  beasts  of 
burden  and  two  hundred  of  his  men  down  the  precipices ; 
and  hero  ended  his  extracnrdinary  march,  which  had  cost  him 
the  whole  of  his  artillery^  almost  all  his  horses,  and  a  third 
of  his  men. 

The  archduke  had,  meanwhile,  tarried  on  the  Ehine,  where 
he  had  taken  Fhili^^sburg  and  Matmheun,  but  had  been  un* 
able  to  prey^t  the  defeat  of  the  English  expediii<m  under 
the  duke  of  Torfe  by  general  Brune  at  Berg^i,  on  the  19th 
of  September:.  The  archduke  now,  for  the  £ret  time,  made  a 
rolrqpade  movemeiat,  and  i^proached  Elorsakof  and  Suvarof 
The  didS^ent  leaders,  however,  did  nothing  but  £nd  fault  with 
etadi  other,  and  ihe  czar,  perceiving  his  p:oject  frustrated^ 
Eraddenly  recalled  his  troops,  and  the  campaign  came  to  a 
dose. 

Paul*8  attger  Mk  without  measure  or  reason  on  his  armies 
md  tlieir  duefs.  All  the  offioecs  who  were  missing,  that  is 
i»  «ay,  who  were  priscmers  in  France,  were  broken  as  deserters, 
and  Suvarof,  instead  of  being  received  with  wdl-  merited  ho- 
nours, was  deprived  of  his  commaiiid,  and. not  sufficed  to  see 
like  ettiperof 's  fooe.  This  unjust  sev^ty  broke  the  vet^an'a* 
heafrti  He  died  «oon  afber  Ids  iietuxn  to  St,  Petarsbur^; 
aiod  no  Bttssian  ootfrtier,  not  any  member  of  the  diplomatiot 
body  exoepb  tlmBof^aaix  amhaswador, followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave. 
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PAUIi  SBOOirOILSP  WITH  7BAV0B — MWHTUt  OF  TH3I 
JLBXSD  inSITT&AiaTy — MT7SPBS  OF  FATJL. 

PbtjstsjlTED  ill  the  objects  for  which  he  had  engaged  in 
war,  Paul  wy  now  in  a  mood  easily  to  be  moved  to  turn  hifl 
florms  against  the  allies  who  had  deceived  his  hopes.  He  had 
fought  for  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  Prance,  and  of 
the  ^d  Ha£m  quo  in  Europe ;  and  the  only  result  had  been  the 
aggrandiaement  of  Austria,  his  own  immediate  neighbour,  of 
whom  he  had  much  more  reason  to  be  jealous  than  of  the 
remote  power  of  Prance.  The  rayid  steps,  too,  which  Bo- 
naparte was  taking  for  the  restoration  of  monarchical  ibrm» 
in  that  country  were  especially  calculated  to  conciliate  Paul'a 
good-will  towards  the  nrst  consul.  The  latter  and  his  abla 
ndnisters  promptly  availed  themselves  of  this  favourable  dis- 
position through  the  connexions  they  had  made  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Pouche  had  such  confidential  correspondence  even 
with  ladies  in  the  Eussian  capital,  that  ha  afterwards  received 
the  earliest  and  most  oorrect  intelligence  of  the  emperor*a 
muxdar.  Two  persons  at  the  court  of  Petersburg  were  next 
gained  over  to  Prance^  or  rather  to  Bonaparte's  rising  &oo^ 
pire;  these  were  the  miuiater  £ostopshin,  and  the  en^eror'9 
taronrite^  the  Turk  Eintaifiof,  who  nad  risen  with  xmuaual 
rapidity  from  the  situation  of  the  emperor's  barber  to  thd 
rank  of  one  of  the  first  Eussian  nobles.  He  waa  also  neajcly 
connected  by  xelationBhip  with  Sostopahin* 

Bostopshin  first  found  means  to  send  away  general 
Dnmourier  from  Petersburg  whither  he  had  come  for  tha 
purpose  of  carrying  on  his  intrigues  in  &vour  ol  the  Bour- 
bons. He  next  sought  to  bring  Louia  Cobenzl  also  inta 
diBoredit  wiih  the  empetror,  and  he  aucceeded  m  this,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  in  1800,  when 
the  cabinet  of  Yianna  wafl  called  upon  ia  give  a  {daia 
and  direct  aoawer  to  the  queatians  peremptorily  pat  by 
i^  empeior  of  Buseda.  Paul  reqiuzed  ''that  the  cabinet 
Ediould  anawcET,  without  jf  or  Imt,  wiidiottt  cirdunloeutian 
or  reserve^  whether,  or  not  Auskia  would,  according  to 
tbe  terrnft  of  ike  tceaiiy,  jeatore  Uio  pope  jnd  &&  kisj{[  to 

ir2 
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their  dominions  and  sovereignty."  Cobenzl  was  obliged  to 
reply,  that  if  Austria  were  to  give  back  Piedmont  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia  it  must  still  retain  Tortona  and  Alessandria  ; 
and  that  it  never  would  restore  the  three  legations  and  Ancona. 
The  measure  of  the  emperor's  indignation  was  now  full ;  he 
forbade  count  Cobenzl  the  court,  and  at  a  later  period  not 
only  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  not  even 
allow  an  embassy  or  a  charge-d'aflfaires  to  remain.  ^ 

The  emperor  proceeded  more  deliberately  with  regard 
to  the  Ihiglish.  At  first  he  acted  as  if  he  had  no  desire  to 
break  with  them;  and  he  even  allowed  the  Eussians,  whom 
they  had  hired  for  the  expedition  against  Holland,  to  re- 
main in  Guernsey  under  Viom^nil's  command,  in  order  to 
assist  their  employers  in  an  expedition  against  Brittany. 
The  English  government,  however,  at  length  provoked  him  to 
extremities.  They  refused  to  redeem  the  Eussians  who 
had  been  made  prisoners  in  their  service,  by  giving  in 
exchange  for  them  an  equal  number  of  Prench,  of  wnom  their 
prisons  were  full ;  they  refused  to  listen  to  any  arrangements 
respecting  the  grand-mastership  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  or 
even  as  to  the  protectorate  of  the  order,  and  gave  the  clearest 
intimations  that  they  meant  to  keep  the  island  for  themselves. 
Bonaparte  seized  upon  this  favourable  moment  for  flattering 
the  emperor,  by  acting  as  if  he  had  really  more  respect  for 
Paul  than  the  two  powers  for  whom  he  had  made  such 
magnanimous  sacrifices.  Whilst  the  English  refused  to 
redeem  the  Eussians  made  prisoners  in  their  service  by 
^exchange,  Bon^arte  set  them  free  without  either  exchange 
or  ransom.  The  emperor  of  Germany  had  broken  his 
word,  and  neither  restored  the  pope  nor  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  whilst  Bonaparte  voluntarily  offered  to  restore  the 
one  and  give  compensation  to  the  other.  He  assailed  the 
emperor  in  a  masterly  manner  on  his  weak'  side,  causing 
the  6000  or  7000  Eussians,  whom  the  ,Engli8h  refused  to 
exchange,  to  be  provided  with  new  clothing  and  arms,  and 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  Panin,  the  Eussian  minister,  in  which  he 
says  ''  that  he  was  immlling  to  suffer  such  brave  soldiers  as 
these  Hussions  were  to  remain  longer  axoa/y  from  their  native 
land  on  account  of  the  JStwlishV  In  the  same  letter  he  paid 
another  compliment  to  the  emperor,  and  threw  an  apple  of 
mortal  strife  between  him  ana  England.    Knowing  as  he 
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did  that  his  garrison  in  Malta  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  he  offered  to  place  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  JPaul,  as  a  third  party.  This  was  precisely  what 
the  emperor  desired;  and  Sprengporten,  who  was  sent  to 
Prance  to  hring  away  the  Russians,  and  iio  thank  the  first 
consul,  was  to  occupy  Malta  with  them.  The  Bussiana 
were  either  to  be  conveyed  thither  l?y  Nelson;  who  up  to  this 
time  had  kept  the  island  closely  blockaded,  and  was  daily  ex- 
pecting its  surrender,  or  at  least  he  was  to  be  ordered  to 
let  them  pass ;  but  both  he  and  the  English  haughtily  re- 
jected the  Kussian  mediation. 

Paul  now  came  to  a  complete  breach  with  England. 
Eirst  of  all  he  recalled  his  Eussian  troops  from  Guernsey, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  again  baffled.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  English  cabinet  that  Bonaparte 
should  not  immediately  hear  of  the  decided  breach  which 
had  taken  place  between  them  and  the  emperor,  and  they 
therefore  prevailed  upon  Yiomenil,  an  emigre,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  Eussians  in  Guernsey,  to  remain  some 
weeks  longer,  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  will.  Paul 
was  vehemently  indignant  at  this  conduct ;  Viom^nil,  how- 
ever, entered  the  English  service,  and  was  provided  for  by 
the  English  government  in  Portugal. 

Lord  Whitworth  was  next  obliged  to  leave  Eussia,  as 
count  Cobenzl  had  previously  been.  Paul  recalled  his  am- 
bassadors from  the  courts  of  Vienna  aj;;id  London,  and  forth- 
with sent  count  KaHtchef  to  Paris  to  enter  into  friendly 
negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  In  the  mean  time,  the  English 
had  recourse  to  some  new  subterfuges,  and  promised,  that 
in  case  Malta  capitulated,  they  would  consent  tc^llow  the 
island  to  be  administered,  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  Eussia,  England,  and  Naples. 
Paul  had  already  named  Bailli  de  la  Eerrette  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  English  refused  to  acknowledge  his  nominee, 
and  even  to  receive  the  Neapolitans  in  Malta.  Before  this 
took  place,  however,  the  emperor  had  come  to  issue  with 
England  on  a  totally  different  question. 

The  idea  of  a  union  among  the  neutral  powers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  right  alleged  by  England,  when  at  war  with  any 
power  whatsoever,  to  subject  the  ships  of  all  neutral  powers 
to  search,  had  been  relinquished  by  the  empress  Catharine 
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in  1781,  to  please  the  Englisb  ambassador  at  her  court ; 
Paul  now  resumed,  the  idea.  Bonaparte  intimated  his  con- 
currence, and  Paul  followed  up  the  matter  ^th  great 
energy  and  zeal,  as  in  this  way  he  had  an  opportmrity  of 
exhibiting  himseif  in  the  character  of  an  imperial  protector  of 
the  weak,  a  defender  of  justice  and  right,  and  as  the  head  of 
.a  general  alliance  of  the  European  powers.  Prussia  also  now 
4ippeared  to  do  homage  to  him,  for  the  weak  king  was 
made  to  believe,  that  by  a  close  alliance  between  £*ussia 
4md  France,  be  might  be  helped  to  an  extension  of  territory 
and  an  increase  of  subjects,  without  danger  or  cost  to  himself, 
or  without  war,  which  he  abhorred  beyond  everything  else. 
The  first  foundation,  therefore,  for  an  alliance  between  Eussia 
and  Prance,  wa«  laid  in  Berlin,  where  Beurnonville,  the 
Prench  ambassador,  was  commissioned  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  [Russian  minister  Von  Ejiiderer,  Beur- 
nonville promised,  in  Bonaparte's  name,  that  the  Budsian 
mediation  in  favour  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  would  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that,  in  the  question  of  compensations  for  the 
German  princes,  particular  regard  would  be  had  to  the  cases 
-of  Baden  and  "Wiitemberg. 

As  to  the  armed  neutrality  by  sea  against  Engiand, 
Prussia  could  easily  consent  to  jom  this  alliance,  because 
«he  had  in  fact  no  navy ;  but  it  was  much  more  difficult  for 
•Sweden  aad  Denmark,  whose  merchant  ships  were  always 
accompanied  by  frigates.  In  case,  therefore,  the  neutral 
powers  came  to  an  understanding  that  no  merchant  vessels 
wiiich  were  accompanied  by  a  ship  of  war  should  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  search,  this  might  at  any  time  involve 
them  inlhostilities  with  England.  In  addition  to  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Prussia,  which,  under  Paul's  protectorate,  were  to 
conclude  an  alliance  for  the  protection  of  -trading  vessels  be- 
longing to  neutral  powers  against  the  arrogant  claims  of  Eng- 
land, Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  North  Ameri- 
cans to  join  the  alliance.  They  were  the  only  parties  who,  by 
a  specific  treaty  in  1794,  had  acknowledged  as  a  positive 
right  what  the  others  only  submitted  to  as  an  unfoimded 
pretension  on  the  part  of  England.  On  that  occasion  the 
Americans  had  broken  with  the  Prench  republic  on  the 
subject  of  this  treaty,  and  Barras  and  Talleyrand  had  been 
shnneless  enough  to  propose  that  the  Americans  should  pay 
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ihsfta  ft  gratuity,  in  order  to  the  renciwal  of  their  old  friend* 
ship  witti  France,  which  proposal,  however,  the  Amerioana 
treated  with  contempt.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1800, 
thor  ambassadors  concluded  an  agreement  at  Bonaparte's 
country  seat  of  Morfontaine,  which  referred  especially  to  the 
resifitanoe  which  all  the  neutral  powers  under  the  protec- 
torate of  the  emperor  of  Bussia  were  desirous  of  making  to 
the  pretensions  and  claims  of  England.  The  Americans 
first  of  all  dedared  that  neutral  flags  should  make  a  neutral 
cargo,  except  in  cases  where  the  ship  was  actually  lad^i 
with  goods  contraband  of  war.  It  was  afterwards  precisely 
defined  what  were  to  be  considered  goods  contraband  of  war. 
By  th^  fourth  article  it  was  determined  that  neutral  ships 
must  submit  to  be  detained,  but  that  .the  ships  of  war  so 
xietaining  a  merchantman  with  a  view  to  search  should  remain 
at  least  at  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot,  and  only  be  allowed 
to  send  a  boat  with  three  men  to  examine  the  ship's  papers 
and  cargo ;  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  merchantman 
should  be  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  no  right  of  search 
should  exist,  because  the  presence  of  the  convoy  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  contraband.  Inas- 
much as  England  and  Denmark  were  at  open  issue  concerning 
this  last  point,  the  Americans  would  have  been  inevitably 
involved  in  the  dispute  had  they  immediately  ratified  the 
treaty  of  Morfontaine :  they  were,  however,  £b^  too  cunning 
to  fail  into  this  difficulty ;  and  they  did  not  therefore  ratiAr 
the  treaty  till  the  Eussian  confederation  had  been  dissolved. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  had  come  to  issue  with  England 
concerning  the  right  of  search  in  1798  and  1799^  when 
four  frigates,  two  Swedish  and  two  Danish,  were  captured 
and  brought  into  English  ports.  True,  they  were  afterwards 
given  up,  but  without  any  satisfaction,  for  the  English  still  iur 
sisted  upon  the  right  of  search.  The  dispute  became  most 
vehement  in  the  ease  of  the  Danish  Mgate  Freya,  which, 
together  with  the  merchantmen  under  her  convoy,  were 
brought  into  an  English  port,  afber  a  sharp  engagement  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1800 ;  and  the  English,  aware  of  the  hos- 
tile negotiflticms  which  were  going  on  in  the  nort^,  at  once 
despatched  an  expedition  against  Denmark. 

Sixteen  English  ships  of  war  suddenly  appeared  before 
Copenhageui  and  most  unexpectedly  threatened  the  harbour 
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und  city  with  a  deatructiye  bombardment,  if  Denmark  did 
not  at  once  acknowledge  England's  right  of  search  at  sea. 
Had  this  acknowledgment  been  made,  Bonaparte's  and  the 
emperor's  plan  would  have  been  frustrated  in  its  very  origin ; 
but  Denmark  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  in  its  minister 
Bemsdorf,  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  whole  revolutionary 
era,  who  contrived  for  that  time  to  save  Copenhi^n  without 
the  surrender  of  any  rights.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist 
by  force,  but  he  refused  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  right 
or  wrong ;  and  in  the  agreement  which  he  signed  with  Lord 
"Whitworth  on  the  25th  of  August,  1800,  he  consented  that 
in  the  mean  time  all  occasion  for  dispute  should  be  avoided, 
and  thus  the  difficulty  be  postponed  or  removed..  Deii- 
mark  bound  herself  no  longer  to  send  her  merchantmen 
under  convoy — ^whereupon  the  Freya,  and  the  vessels  by 
which  she  was  accompanied,  were  set  at  libertjr.  On  thra 
occasion  the  emperor  Paul  offered  himself  as  arbitrator ;  and 
when  Lord  Whitworth  rejected  his  interference  or  arbitra- 
tion, he  immediately  laid  an  embargo  on  aU  the  EngHsh  ships 
in  Eussian  ports. 

The  news  of  the  agreement  entered  into  at  Copenhagen, 
however,  no  sooner  reached  Petersburg,  than  this  first  em- 
bargo was  removed,  and  the  dispute  carried  on  merely  in  a 
diplomatic  manner.  At  last  the  eroperor  Paul  put  an  end  to 
this  paper  war,  when  Yaubois,  who  had  defended  Malta  since 
July,  1^98,  against  the  English,  Bussians,  Neapolitans,  and 
sometimes  also  the  Portuguese,  at  length  capitulated,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1800.  The  island  was  taken  military  pos- 
session of  by  the  English  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  order,  to  Naples,  to  the  promise  which  they  had  made 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  Bailli  de  la  Ferrette,  whom  Paul  had 
named  as  the  representative  of  the  order.  As  soon  as  thia 
news  reached  Petersburg,  Paul's  rage  and  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  On  the  7th  of  November,  he  not  only  laid  an 
embargo  upon  three  hundred  English  ships  then  in  his  ports, 
but  sent  the  whole  of  their  crews  into  the  interior  of  Bussia, 
and  allowed  them  only  a  few  copecks  a  day  for  their  support. 

Lord  Carysfort,  the  English  ambassador  in  Berlin,  was 
unable  for  six  weeks  to  obtain  any  answer  from  the  Prussian 
government  with  respect  to  its  connexion  with  the  northern 
confederation^  although  he  insisted  strongly  upon  it;  and 
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yet  Stedingk,  the  Swedish  minister,  and  Bosenkranz,  the 
Banish  minister,  had  signed  the  agreement  for  an  armed 
neutrality  in  the  form  of  that  of  1780  as  early  as  the  17th  of 
December,  1800,  in  Petersburg,  and  the  Prussian  minister. 
Yon  Lufb,  in  the  name  of  his  kii^,  had  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  alliance  on  the  18th.  When  lord  Carysfort  at  length 
obtained  an  answer  on  the  12th  of  February  to  his  demands, 
so  long  and  repeatedly  urged  in  vain,  Haugwitz  had  drawn 
it  up  so  equivocally  both  in  form  and  contents,  that  we  have 
only  to  subjoin  the  original  in  a  note,  to  give  intelligent 
readers  some  idea  of  the  game  which  four  or  five  intriguers 
at  that  time  played  with  the  narrow-minded  king  of  Prussia.* 
The  emperor  of  Eussia  was  so  indignant  at  the  ambiguity, 
that  he  not  only  expressed  his  feelings  on  the  subject  warmly, 
but  also  took  some  hostile  measures  against  I*russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  emperor  invited  Grustavus  IV.  to  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  splendour.  He 
arrived  at  Petersburg  at  Christmas,  1800,  and  immediately,  as 
if  to  insult  the  English,  a  grand  meeting  of  the  order  of 
Malta  was  held ;  the  king  himself  was  loaded  with  marks  of 
honour  of  every  possible  description,  and  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber he  signed  a  new  agreement,  by  whidh  the  objects  of  that 
of  the  16th  of  the  same  month  were  greatly  enlarged.  In  the 
former  alliance  defensive  operations  alone  were  contemplated ; 
but  now  offensive  measures  were  also  agreed  upon,  with  the 
reservation,  indeed,  if  they  should  become  necessary,  Paul 
took  measures  to  refit  his  fleet,  and  an  army  was  equipped 
which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  commands  of  Soltikof, 
Pahlen,  and  Kutusof ;  the  Danish  fleet  was  in  good  con- 

*  ^  La  conyentloii  (the  confederacy  of  Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  Prussia  had  joined  on  the  18th  of  December,  1800)  dont  on  se 
phunt  n*a  6t^  proYoqu^  que  par  les  mesures  violentes  de  TAngleterre 
centre  les  puissances  du  nord.  Le  traits  n*a  pas  pour  but,  comme  le 
pretend  le  gouyemement  britannique,  de  former  une  ligue  hostile.  Les 
stipulations  portent  que  les  mesures  ne  seront  ni  kostiles  nt  au  ditriment  cTun 
pays,  mais  uniquement  tendantes  d  la  surete  commune  etdela  navigation  de 
ses  suf'ets.  La  declaration  du  oomte  de  Bemsdorff,  portant  que  la  cour 
du  Copenhague  n'avait  aucun  projet  incompatible  avec  le  maintien  de 
la  bonne  hiuinonie  entre  les  cours,  est  daire  et  precise  It  cet  ^gard. 
Enfin  la  conduite  arbitraire  de  TAngleterre  est  seule  la  cause  d'une 
accession  k  la  convention  du  16  d^mbie  et  qui  oblige  la  Prusse  It 
prendre  part  aux  ^^ementt  qui  interesseraient  la  cause  commune.  * 
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diiion ;  tlie  Eossian  minister  in  Paris,  ap^ared  to  Tegard 
the  drcumstances  as  very  faTonrable  for  gaining  Haaover  to 
His  master  without  danger  or  risk ;  and  Pitt  himself  con- 
sidered the  state  of  affairs  so  unfavourable,  that  he  seriouglj 
contempkted  the  propriety  of  retiring  and  making  way  for  a 
new  ministry,  in  order  to  render  a  peace  possible.  Thifl  dose 
confederacy  against  England  was,  nowever,  dissolved  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  first  consul  appeared  to  be  dis- 
posed to  favour  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  onier  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor  of  Eussia. 

The  catastrophe  in  Petersburg  is  easily  explained  by  the 
<2ontinuaUy  changing  humours  of  the  emperor,  by  his  mental 
derangement,  which  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase  for 
several  months  previous  to  his  murder,  by  the  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  which  he  suffered  himself  to  commit,  and  by 
the  dreadful  apprehension  which  prevailed  among  all  dassea 
of  society,  &om  the  empress  and  the  grand-duke  down  to  the 
very  lowest  citizen.  The  emperor's  sober  and  rational  in- 
tervals became  progressively  rarer,  so  that  no  man  was  sure 
for  an  instant  either  of  las  place  or  his  life ;  thousands  of 
persons  completely  innocent  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  yet 
goodness  and  mildness  alternated  with  cruel  severity.  The 
emperor  one  while  exhibited  the  most  striking  magnanimity, 
at  another  the  meanest  vindictiveness.  The  beautiful  and 
virtuous  empress  had  patiently  submitted  to  her  huaband'a 
preference  for  the  plain  Nelido^  who  at  least  treated 
her  with  honour  and  respect;  but  she  was  obliged  also 
to  submit  to  his  attachment  to  Lapukhin,  who  continually 
provoked  strife.  She  endured  these  tlungs  patiently,  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  slept  immediately  under 
his  chambers,  and  yet  neither  she  nor  her  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Constantine,  were  able  to  escape  the. suspicions  of 
his  morbid  mind.  It  was  whispered,  by  persons  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  court,  that  the  emperor  had  said  he  would  send 
the  empress  to  Kalamagan,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan, 
Alexander  to  Shlusselburg,  and  Constantine  to  the  citadel  of 
Petersburg.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  what  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  these  reports ;  every  one  felt  that 
the  time  had  arrived  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  means 
which  can  be  employed  in  despotic  kingdoms  for  effecting  a 
complete  ehaago  in  ihe  measures  of  government.     This 
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meaDB  is  tlie  murder  of  the  despot,  whicli  in  such  circom- 
fitances  was  usuallj  effected  in  the  Eoman  empire  by  ike 
•PrsBtorians,  in  Constantinople  by  the  Janissaries,  or  by  a 
clamorous  and  infuriated  mob,  in  Petersburg  by  a  num- 
ber of  confederated  nobles ;  and  in  ail  these  cases  was  re- 
garded as  a  »»t  of  necessary  appendage  to  the  existing 
constitution. 

Bostopshin,  the  minister,  who  had  long  possessed  the 
•emperor's  canfidence,  was  dismissed  and  in  disgrace;  and 
count  Pahkn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  emperor's  dread- 
fiiL  police,  was  suddenly  and  excessively  favoured.  He, 
too,  observed,  when  he  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle, 
that  he  began  to  be  suspected.  The  count  was  an 
iEsthonian  by  birth,  a  man  of  a  cold,  deep,  and  faithless 
.^position,  and  the  instrument  of  all  the  cruelties  and 
.severities  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  He 
was  also  commander-in-chief  of  aU  the  troops  in  the  capital, 
•and  since  the  10th  of  March  had  become  a  member  oi  the 
.ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been 
successful  in  discovering  and  mistrating  all  the  real  or  pre- 
tended attempts  at  dethroning  the  emperor,  but  he  now 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  because  he  knew  that 
Paul  had  called  to  lus  aid  two  formidable  assistants,  to  use 
them  against  himself  in  case  of  necessity.  The  emperor  had 
previously  sent  away  from  Petersburg,  and  now  recalled, 
.liindner  and  Arafctdieief^  two  of  his  most  dreadful  instru- 
ments of  violence,  the  latter  of  whom  played  a  fearful  part 
in  Bussia  even  during  the  reign  of  the  mild  and  clement 
emperor  Alexander,  rahlen  had  previously  taken  his  mea- 
sures in  such  a  manner,  that  a  number  of  those  to  whom  the 
murder  of  an  emperor  was  no  novelty,  were  at  that  time 
collected  in  Petersburg,  and  only  waited  for  a  hint,  either 
with  or  without  Pahlen,  to  fall  upon  the  emperor,  who  had 
personally  given  them  mortal  offence. 

Valerian,  Nicholas,  and  Plato  Zubof,  had  first  been  publicly 
Affronted  by  the  emperor  like  the  Orlofs,  and  afterwardfs 
dismissed;  they  remained  under  compulsory  absence  in 
Germany  till  they  found  a  medium  for  securing  the  favour 
of  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence  over  the  em- 
peror. This  medium  was  the  French  actress,  Chevalier,  who 
imled  the  Turk  Xutaisof  (formerly  a  valet  de  ohamhrtj  but 
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now  adorned  with  all  possible  titles,  honours,  and  orders, 
witli  the  broad  ribbons  and  stars  of  Europe),  and  through 
him  ruled  the  emperor.  Cheyalier  obtained  permission  for 
the  Zubofs  to  return  to  the  court,  and  Plato  held  Kutaisof 
bound  by  his  expressed  intention  of  marrying  the  Turk's 
daughter.  Plato  had  been  previously  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  and  could,  in  case  of  need,  reckon  upon  it 
with  the  greater  certainty,  as  it  had  been  made  dis* 
contented  by  the  gross  and  ridiculous  treatment  of  the 
generals  of  the  whole  army,  and  even  of  such  a  man  as 
Surarof.  Participators  in  a  plan  for  setting  aside  the  em- 
peror were  easily  found  among  the  nobles,  as  soon  as  it 
became  certain  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  two  eldest 
grand-dukes ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  murder,  but 
merely  of  the  removal  of  their  father  from  the  government. 
Alexander  was  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the 
deposition  of  his  father,  as,  however  numerous  Alexander's 
failings  in  other  respects  may  have  been,  both  he  and  his 
mother  were  persons  of  gentle  hearts.'  Pahlen  undertook 
the  business  of  persuading  the  prince,  for  which  he  was  by 
far  the  best  fitted,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of 
the  court,  and  combined  all  power  in  himself;  he  therefore 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  imperial  family  of  the  dangers 
with  which  they  themselves  were  threatened,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  deposing  the  emperor.  He  appears  to  have 
prevailed  with  Alexander  by  showing  that  he  could  only 
guard  against  a  greater  evil  by  consenting  to  his  father's 
dethronement.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  Alexander 
signed  the  proclamation,  announcing  his  own  assumption  of 
the  reins  or  government,  two  hours  before  the  execution  of 
the  deed  by  the  conspirators. 

The  emperor  with  his  family  lived  in  the  Mikhailoff  palace ; 
the  23rd  of  March,  1801,  was  chosen  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  deed|  for  on  that  day  the  Semenovski  battalion  of 
guards  was  on  duty  at  the  palace.  The  most  distinguished 
men  among  the  conspirators  were  the  Zubofs,  general  count 
Benningsen,  a  Hanoverian,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Polish  wars  under  Catharine,  Tchitchakof,  Tartarinof, 
Tolstoi,  Tashvel,  Tesselovitch,  and  Ouvarof,  together  with 
count  Pahlen  himself,  who  did  not  accompany  the  others 
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into  the  emperor's  l)ed>>cbamber,  but  bad  taken  bis  measures 
80  skilfully,  tbat  if  the  enterprise  failed,  be  might  appear  as 
bis  deliverer.  Very  shortly  before  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  Fahlen  communicated  the  design  to  general  Talizin, 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Preobrajenski  guards,  to  general 
Deporadovitch,  colonel  of  the  Semonovski  guards,  together 
with  some  fifty  other  officers  whom  be  entertained  on  the 
night  on  which  the  murfier  was  committed. 

On  the  evening  before  bis  death  Paul  received,  when  sit- 
ting at  supper  with  bis  mistress,  a  note  &om  prince  Meche- 
reki,  warning  him  of  his  danger,  and  reveaHng  the  names  of 
the  conspirators.  He  banded  it  unopened  to  Xutaisof,  say- 
ing he  would  read  it  on  the  morrow.  Xutaisof  pilt  it  in  ms 
pocket,  and  left  it  there  when  be  changed  bis  dress  next 
day  to  dine  with  the  emperor.  He  returned  to  get  it,  but 
Paul  gjpowing  impatient  sent  for  him  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
trembling  courtier  came  back  without  the  letter  on  which  so 
much  depended.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  Paul  went  earlj 
to  bed;  soon  afterwards  the  conspirators  repaired  to  bis 
apartment,  the  outer  door  of  which  was  opened  to  them  in 
compliance  with  the  demand  of  Argamakof,  an  aide-de-camp, 
who  pretended  that  be  was  come  to  make  bis  report  to  the 
emperor.  A  Cossack  who  guarded  the  door  of  the  bedroom 
offered  resistance  and  was  cut  down.  The  conspirators 
rushed  in  and  found  the  bed  empty.  *'  He  has  escaped  us," 
cried  some  of  them.  "  That  he  has  not,"  said  Benningsen. 
**  No  weakness,  or  I  will  put  you  all  to  death."  Putting  bis 
band  on  the  bed-dotbes  and  feeling  them  warm,  be  observed 
tbat  the  emperor  could  not  be  far  off,  and  presently  be  dis- 
covered him  crouching  behind  a  screen.  The  conspirators 
required  him  to  sign  his  abdication.  He  refused,  a  conflict 
ensued ;  a  sash  was  passed  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  stran- 
gled after  a  desperate  resistance. 

Alexander  was  seized  with  the  most  passionate  grief  when 
he  learned  at  what  a  j^rice  be  bad  acquired  the  crown. 
He  had  supped,  with  bis  father  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at 
eleven  be  took  possession  of  the  empire,  by  a  document 
which  bad  been  drawn  up  and  signed  two  hours  and  a 
half  previously.  The  most  dreadM  thing  of  all,  bow- 
ever,  was,  that  be  was  obliged  not  only  to  suffer  the  two 
chief  conspirators;  Zubof  and  Pahlen,  to  remain  about  bis 
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petBtmj  but  to  allow  them  to  share  the  admiaistratioii  of  the 
onpire  between  them.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
those  two  i&oroughly  wicked  men  were  of  very  different* 
YiewSy  by  which  means  he  was  first  enabled  to  remove  Pahlen^ 
and  afkerwards  Zubof  abo.  Their  aasociates,  however,  re- 
mained^ and  at  a  later  p^iod  we  diaU  JQuid  count  Bennings^i 
at  the  head  of  the  army  which  was  to  deliver  Prussia  after 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

Paul  was  twice  married:  by  his  first  wife,  Nathalie  Alez- 
eievna^  princess  of  Hesse  Parmstadb,  who  died  in  1776,  h& 
had  BO  £umly ;  by  his  second,  Marie  Eedeorovna,  princess  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  died  in  1828,  hdhad  ten  chilcben.  Their 
names  are%iven  below.* 

The  death  of  Paul,  and  Nekon'a  victory  at  Copenhageai« 
dissolved  ihe  northern  confederacy,  and  defeated  the  hopea 
which  l^apoleon  had  foucnded  upon  the  alliance  between 
Prance  and  Suada.  Prcnnpt  to  seize. any  opportunity  for 
calumniating  the  British  government,  the  first  consul  ait* 
nouneed  the  assassination  to  the  Preneh  people  in  these 
words : — "  Paul  died  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  March.  The 
Englnh  fieet  passed  the  Sound  on  the  30th.  History  will 
nnveii  ih»  connexion  which  may  have  existed  between  these 
events,"  History  has  completely  refuted  the  charge  thus 
insinuated;  no  one  now  pretends  to  attach  the  slightest 
credit  to  it,  and  M.  Thiers  frankly  declares  that  the  British 
cabinet  *'  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  at  the  death  of  i^e 
czar  as  ihe  rest  of  Europe." 

The  overthrow  of  the  British  peror  was  another  project 
concerted  between  Prance  and  Bussia,  whidai  wau  frustrated 
by  Paul's  dea^.    The  phm  agreed  on  was  in  these  terms : 

^A  French  army  35,000  strong,  with  hg^t  artillery,  under 
the  eommand  of  Massena,  shall  be  moved  ficm  Prance  to 


*  Alexander,  bom  1777^  died  1825;  Constantine,  bom  1779,  £ed 
1831;  AlexaDddna,  bom  1783,  married  to  Joseph,  palatine  of  Hun- 
gaiy,  died  I8OI1  Helena,  bora  1784,  married  to  Piederick,  prince  <€ 
MeekleiAwg  Sti«litE,  died  in  181S;  Maria,  bom  1786,  married  to 
Chazief,  gniBd^dmke  of  Saxe  Weimar;  €ath«iiie,  bom  17B8,  married 
firat  to  prince  Geox;ge  of  Hoiatein  Oldenburg^  secondly  to  William  L, 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  died  in  1819;  01ga,bom  1792,  died  1795;  Anne, 
bom  1795,  married  to  William  IL,  kmg  of  Holland;  Nfehc^  bora 
n96;  Mie&ael,bonil798,4tiidl85a. 
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tTlm,  whenee,  mtE  i^e  consent  of  Ansiaria,  it  flbaU  descend 
the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea. 

**  Amred  there,  a  Russian  fleet  "will  transport  it  to  Ta- 
ganrok;  thence  it  shall  move  to  Tzaritzin  on  the  Yolga, 
-where  it  will  find  boats  to  con^tney  it  to  Astrakhan. 

'^  There  it  will  find  a  Bussian  army  of  35,000  men,  com- 
posed of  15,000  infantry,  10,000  caval^,  and  10,000  Cossacks, 
amply  prorided  with  artillery  and  the  horses  necessary  for  its 
amveyanoe. 

'^  The  combined  army  idiall  be  tramsported  by  the  Caspuui 
Sea,  from  Astrakhan  to  Astrabad,  wiiere  magasines  of  all 
sorts  shall  be  established  for  its  use. 

**  G[%e  march  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  Astrabad  will 
be  made  in  e^hty  days ;  fifty  more  will  be  requisite  to  bring 
the  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  by  the  route  of  Herati 
Eelah,  and  Candahar." 

Paul  afterwards  agreed  to  increase  the  Cossacks  to  60,000** 

Of  this  project^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  abandon- 
ment was  a  fortunate  event  for  France  and  Russia  rather 
than  for  England ;  for  she  could  have  nothing  to  fear  fixmi 
the  remnant,  if  any,  of  the  invading  force  which  should  reach 
her  Indian  ^(mtiers  after  such  a  marclu 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

AOOBSSIOir  OF  ALEXINDEE — ^HIS  OHABJLOTEB— OMinNG  ACTS 
or  HIS  EBIGHT— PEACE  WITH  BHOliAirD. 

The  aecesmon  of  Alexander  was  hailed  witii  sincere  aiod 
uniyersal  delight,  not  only  as  an  escape  from  the  wretched 
and  extravagant  reign  of  JPaul,  but  as  the  opening  fulfilment* 
of  the  expectations  which  had  Icmg  been  anxiously  fixed  on 
his  heir.  The  new  monarch  was  twenty<-five  years  of  age,  of 
majestic  figure,  and  nobk  countenance,  though  his  features 
were  not  perfectly  regular.  He  possessed  an  acate  mind,  a 
generous  heart,  and  a  most  winning  grace  of  manner.  ^  Still," 

*HardeDi)eii,v]L4»7. 
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says  M.  Thiers,  ^'  there  might  be  discerned  in  him  traces  of 
hereditary  infirmitj^.  His  mind,  lively,  changeable,  and  sus- 
ceptible, was  contmually  impressed  with  the  most  contrary 
ideas.  But  this  remarkable  prince  was  not  always  led  away 
by  such  momentary  impulses ;  he  imited  with  his  extensive 
«id  versatile  comprehension  a  profound  secretiveness  which 
baffled  the  closest  observation.  He  was  well-meaning,  and  a 
dissembler  at  the  same  time."  Napoleon  said  of  him  at  St. 
Helena,  ''  The  emperor  of  Russia  possesses  abilities,  grace, 
and  information;  he  is  fascinating,  but  one  cannot  trust 
him ;  he  is  a  true  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  he  is,  or  pre- 
tends to  be,  a  metaphysician ;  his  faults  are  those  of  his  edu- 
cation, or  of  his  preceptor.  What  discussions  have  I  not  had 
with  him!  He  maintained  that  hereditary  right  was  an 
abuse,  and  I  had  to  expend  all  my  eloquence  and  logic  during 
a  full  hour,  to  prove  that  hereditary  right  maintains  the  re- 
pose and  happiness  of  nations.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  mys- 
i^fy  me ;  for  he  is  cunning,  £dse,  and  skilful." 

Alexander's  capital  defect  was  indecision  of  character. 
His  impulses  were  generous  and  humane ;  the  circumstances 
of  .his  position  were  of  evil  tendency,  and  the  stronger  of  the 
two  contending  forces  habitually  prevailed.  Hence,  he  was 
continually  actmg  in  violation  of  his  principles  and  his  pro- 
fessions. He  had  been  trained  to  ultra-liberal  views  by  his 
republican  tutor  Laharpe — he,  the  destined  inheritor  of  a 
military  despotism ;  and  his  twenty-four  years  of  reign  served 
only  to  show  the  utter  futility  of  his  aspirations,  and  to 
furnish  his  successor  with  a  specious  apology  for  his  stem 
intolerance  of  every  germ  of  freedom. 

The  difficulty  of  judging  Alexander,  and  some  of  his  acts, 
has  been  felt  by  very  competent  persons.  We  quote  the 
words  of  an  ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  Eussia, 
whom  the  emperor  and  all  those  around  him  highly  esteemed, 
namely,  the  vicomte  de  la  Ferronays,  who  on  the  19th  May, 
1823,  wrote  to  his  court  as  follows :  ^'  It  becomes  every  day 
more  and  more  difficult  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the 
emperor.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  man  can  talk 
the  language  of  honesty  and  sincerity  better  than  himself; 
a  conversation  with  him  always  leaves  a  favourable  impres- 
sion: you  quit  him  persuaded  that  here  is  a  prince  who 
unites  to  the  finest  qualities  of  the  gentleman  all  those  of  a 
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great  sorereign,  of  a  man  of  profound  experience,  gifted  with 
the  greatest  energy.  He  reasons  wonderfully  well ;  he  urges 
his  argument  home ;  he  explains  himself  with  eloquence, 
and  with  the  warmth  of  one  who  is  earnest  and  sincere. 
"Well  1  after  all  this,  experience,  the  events  of  his  life,  what 
I  see  every  day,  warn  you  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  him. 
Multiplied  instances  of  acts  of  weakness  prove  to  you  that 
the  energy  he  throws  into  his  words  does  not  exist  in  his 
character.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  character 
may  be  seized  all  at  once  with  a  fit  of  energy  and  excitement 
— a  paroxysm  that  may  suffice  to  bring  him  instantly  to  de- 
terminations the  most  violent,  whose  consequences  may  be 
incalculable.  Besides,  he  is  rather  jealous  of  us  :  he  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  Paris  is  the  capital  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  St.  Petersburg  is  only  a  pompous  aggrega- 
tion of  structures  raised  upon  a  swamp,  which  no  one  cares 
to  visit,  and  whence  its  inhabitants  are  glad  to  escape  to  any 
distance  as  often  as  they  can.  The  emperor,  in  fact,  is  ex- 
cessively suspicious — a  proof  of  weakness ;  and  this  feeling 
is  a  misfortune  so  much  the  greater,  as  this  prince  is,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  word  (at  least,  I  believe  so),  the  most 
honest  man  I  know.  He  will,  perhaps,  often  do  wrong,  but 
it  is  ever  his  desire  to  do  right.** 

While  Alexander  was  yet  an  imperial  prince,  subjected  to 
the  severe  rule,  first  of  Catharine,  and  then  of  Paul  I.,  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  young  persons  of 
his  own  age,  such  as  Paul  Strogonof,  Novosiltzof,  and  prince 
Adam  Czartoryski.  This  last,  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  Poland,  and  much  attached  to  his  native 
land,  was  at  St.  Petersburg  as  a  sort  of  hostage :  he  served 
in  the  regiment  of  guards,  and  lived  at  court  with  the  young 
grand-dukes.  Alexander,  drawn  towards  him  by  a  mutual 
analogy  in  sentiments  and  ideas,  communicated  to  him  all  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  his  youth.  Both  in  secret  deplored  the 
misfortunes  of  Poland,  a  thing  very  natural  in  a  descendant 
of  the  Czartoryskis,  but  rather  surprising  in  the  grandson  of 
Catharine.  Alexander  solemnly  vowed  to  his  friend  that 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  would  restore  her  laws  and 
liberty  to  unhappy  Poland. 

Paul,  who  had  observed  this  intimacy,  felt  ofiended  at  it,  and 
exiled  prince  Czartoryski,  by  naming  him  his  minister  to  the 
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king  <£  Sardinia,  a  king  withont  a  realm.  Scaveelf  was 
Alexander  seated  upon  the  tbrone,  wheoi  he  sent  off  a  eonrier 
to  his  friend,  then  resident  at  Some,  and  reealled  him  to  St. 
Petersburg.  He  also  united  near  his  pevson  NoYOsiltaof  aaod 
Paul  Strogonof.  These  three  formed  a  s(»rt  of  occult  goyenir 
ment,  composed  of  young  men  without  experience,  animated 
by  the  most  generous  feelings,  and  full  of  illusions,  little 
proper,  ifc  must  be  said,  to  dnrect  a  great  government  in  a 
difficult  conjuncture  of  iiie  times.  They  were  impatient  to 
£ree  themselves  £rom  the  old  Bussians,  who  had,  until  then, 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  with  whom  they  had  no 
kind  of  sympathy.  One  personage  alone,  older  and  more 
serious  than  themselves,  1^  prince  Kotchubey,  ming^d  in 
this  youthful  coterie,  and  tem^red  their  sanguine  impcdaas  by 
his  riper  reason.  He  had  travelled  all  over  Europe,  acquired 
a  vast  deal  of  kaowledge,  and  engaged  his  sovere^'s  atten- 
tion upon  every  opportunily  with  the  amddorationa  which  he 
believed  it  would  be  very  useful  to  effect  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire.  All  alike  censured  the  course  of  policy  which  led  at 
first  to  the  making  war  upon  France  on  account  of  her  revolu- 
tion,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  it  on  against  England  in  be- 
half of  a  thesis  about  the  law  of  nations.  They  weare  against 
a  war  of  principles  with  Erance,  or  a  naval  war  with  England. 
GDhe  great  empire  of  the  north,  according  to  thrnn,  was  best 
employed  in  holding  the  balance  between  the  two  powers 
thfl^  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  world  in  their  quarrel,  and 
in  thus  becoming  the  arbitrator  of  Europe,  and  the  support 
of  the  feeble  states  f^^ainst  the  strbng.  Generally,  however, 
they  directed  their  attention  much  less  to  for^gn  politics 
than  to  the  interior  regeneration  of  the  eiipire.  They  medi- 
tated nothing  less  than  giving  her  new  institutions,  modelled 
in  part  i^on  those  they  had  seen  in  civilised  countnea;  th^ 
had,  in  a  word^  the  generosity,  inexpeiience,  and  vanity  of 
youth. 

The  ostensible  ministers  of  Alexander  were  the  old  Bus- 
mans,  prejudiced  against  Erance,  warm  in  bekilf  df  Engiand, 
and  moreover  much  disliked  by  the  soveieign*  Count  j^len 
alone  did  not  share  the  prejudices  and  predilections  of  his 
-  colleagues,  but  wished  that  Eussia  should  be  free  from  every 
influence,  remaining  neuter  between  France  and  Knghiiid ,  In 
ibis  res^aet  Us  ideaa^igreed  with  those  of  tiie  ittw  emperor  and 
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hifli-  &md£hK  Sut  Pahlen  eommitted  the  mistake  o£ 
Alexander  m  a  youthful  prince,  whom  he  had  set  upon  tbe 
throne,  directed,  and  would  fein  stall  direct.  The  senaiti^ 
vanity  of  his  young  master  was  thus  frequently  woimded 
Count  Pahlen  behaved^  too,  with  great  harshness  towards  iht 
dowager  empiress,  who  showed  mueh.  ostentatious  sonrow^  and 
a  deadly  hatred  to  her  husbend's  murderers.  In  a  religious 
-  establiunneni;  of  her  own  foundation,  she  placed  an  image  of 
the  Yirgin  Mary,  with  Paul  at  her  feet,  imploring  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  his  assassins.  Count  Pahlen  ordered 
the  image  to  be  removed^  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  the  empress, 
and  the  displeasure  of  her  son.  An  ascendancy,  exercised  in 
such  a  mAnxi»  as  this,,  could  not  be  of  very  prolonged  dura- 
tion, and  Pahlen  was  soon  dismissed. 

In  the  beginning  oi  Alexander's  reign  reform  euiiieeeded 
reform,  and  all  Europe  applauded.  He  quickly  put  a  stop  to 
the  system  of  terror  and  to  the  absurd  vexations  which  Paul 
had  introduced.  He  disgraced  the  instruments  who  had 
worked  out  the  will  of  that  poor  maniac ;  he  repaired  thie 
crying  itynstice  which  had  been  committed ;  he  once-  mop© 
aboli^ed  the  terrible  secret  inquisition,  Imt,  as  we  already 
said,  it  waa  again  established  by  his  successor.  He  instituted 
a  permmient  council,  and  contemplated  the  complete  re- 
organisation of  the  administration  of  the  interior.  He  re* 
laxed  the  rigour  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and.  granted 
permission  to  introduce  foreign  works.  He  reduced  the  ta&es 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  court ;  and  in  the  first  yeair  of 
his  reign  he  abstained  from  exacting  the  recruits  for  his  army, 
an  exactican  odioue  to  those  whom  it  ^Eects,  tmd  therefore 
often  aeeemponied  with,  fearful  violences.  He  ^plied  him*- 
self  most  diUgently  to  affairs,  and  laboured  almost  as  mtt«h  m 
his  graadmother,  who  had  devoted  three  hoiirs  to  the  ooneerns 
of  the  state  when  hev  ministers  came  to  confer  with  her.  He 
required  detailed  reports  from  all  the  higher  officers  of  state ; 
and  haviog  examined  them,  caused  than  to  be  published,,  a 
thing  never  before  heaini  of  in  Bussia,  He  abolished  punish* 
ment  by  torture;  forbade  the  confiscation  of  heredittuy  |ffe> 
perty ;  solemnly  dedared  that  he  would  not  endure  the  habit  eC 
valdnggraaiLto  of  peasants,  a  practice  till  thenc<»nmoB(Witih  tJne 
autooratsi  and  fori)ftde  the  actnouafiement  in  public  joujmalsi  ^ 
Bales  of  human  beiogs.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  the 
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tribunals;  established  pecuniary  fines  for  magistrates  convicted 
of  evading  or  viol9,ting  their  duties  ;  constituted  the  senate 
a  high  court  of  justice,  and  divided  it  into  seven  departments 
in  order  to  provide  against  the  slowness  of  law  proceedings ; 
and  re-established  the  commission  which  had  been  appointed 
by  Catharine  for  the  compilation  of  a  code.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  protection  of  commerce ;  made  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation,  and  extended  and  improved  the  commu- 
nication in  the  interior  of  his  empire.  He  did  much  to  pro- 
mote general  education,  and  established  several  new  universi- 
ties with  large  number^  of  subsidiary  schools.  He  permitted 
every  subject  of  his  empire  to  choose  his  own  avocation  in 
life,  regardless  of  restraints  formerly  imposed  with  respect  to 
rank,  and  removed  the  prohibition  on  foreign  travel  which 
had  been  enacted  in  the  last  reign.  He  permitted  his  nobles 
to  sell  to  their  serfs,  along  with  their  personal  freedom,  por- 
tions of  land  which  shoiSd  thus  become  the  hand  fide  pro- 
perty of  the  serf  purchaser — a  measure  by  which  he  fondly 
hoped  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  class  of  free  cultivators.  It  was 
under  his  auspices  that  his  mother,  Marie  Feodorovna, 
founded  many  hospitals  and  educational  institutes,  both  for 
nobles  and  burghers,  which  will  immortalise  her  name.* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Alexander's  reign  was  to  give  orders 
that  the  British  sailors  who  had  been  taken  from  the  ships 
laid  under  sequestration,  and  marched  into  the  interior, 
should  be  set  at  liberty  and  carefully  conducted  at  the  public 
expense  to  the  ports  from  which  they  had  been  severally 
taken.  At  the  same  time  all  prohibitions  against  the  export 
of  com  were  removed ;  a  measure  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  famishing  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and  hardly  less 
material  to  the  gorged  proprietors  of  Eussian  produce.  The 
young  emperor  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  king  of  England,  expressing  in  the  warmest 
terms  his  desire  to  re-establish  the  amicable  relations  of  the 
two  empires ;  a  declaration  which  was  received  with  no  less 
joy  in  London  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  British  cabinet 
immediately  sent  lord  St.  Helens  to  the  Russian  capital, 
and  on  the  17th  of  June  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which 
limited  and  defined  the  right  of  search,  and  'which  Napoleon 
denounced  as  "  an  ignominious  treaty,  equivalent  to  an  ad- 

*  Schnitzler,  vol.  L  p.  44. 
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mission  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  the  slavery  of  all  other  states."  In  the  same  year 
(Oct.  4—8)  Alexander  also  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with 
Prance  and  Spain ;  for  between  Bussia  and  the  former  power 
there  had  previously  existed  only  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
without  any  written  convention. 

The  incorporation  of  Georgia  with  the  empire,  an  event 
long  prepared  by  the  insidious  means  habitually  employed  by 
Russia,  was  consummated  in  this  year.  The  people  of  Q-eorgia 
have  always  had  a  high  reputation  for  valour,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  they  suffered  immensely  from  the  Tatars 
and  the  Lesghians.  Russia  supported  Georgia,  not  suffi- 
ciently indeed  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  destroying  Tiflis, 
but  quite  enough  to  prove  to  the  country,  that  once  under 
the  Russian  rule,  it  would  be  safe  from  the  Mussulmans. 
Alexander's  manifesto  of  the  12th  of  Sept.,  1801,  says,  that 
he  accepts  the  weight  of  the  Georgian  throne,  not  for  the 
sake  of  extending  the  empire,  already  so  large,  but  only  from 
humanity !  Even  in  Russia  very  few  could  believe  that  the 
Georgians  surrendered  themselves  to  the  czar  from  a  spon- 
taneous acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the  Russian 
rule,  and  of  its  ability  to  make  the  people  happy ;  to  disabuse 
themselves  of  any  such  notion,  they  had  but  to  look  at  the 
queen  of  Georgia,  Maria,  who  was  detained  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  Tauric  palace — a  name  that  might  well  remind  her  of 
the  treacherous  acquisition  of  another  kingdom.  She  rode 
through  the  streets  in  one  of  the  court  carriages,  and  her 
features  expressed  great  affliction.  The  covering  which  she 
wore  on  her  head,  as  usual  in  Georgia,  prevented  the  people 
from  seeing  the  scars  of  the  sabre  wounds  she  had  received 
before  she  quitted  the  country.  Her  consort,  George  XIII., 
had  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Russians,  but  she  pro- 
tested against  the  act ;  and  when  the  Russian  colonel  Lazaref 
came  to  carry  her  away  to  St.  Petersburg,  she  refused  to  go 
with  him.  He  was  about  to  use  violence,  but  the  queen  took 
out  a  poniard  from  her  bosom  and  stabbed  him.  The  inter- 
preter drfew  his  sabre  and  gave  her  several  cuts  on  the  head, 
flo  that  she  fell  down  insensible.* 

•  GoIoviD.— «  The  Nations  of  Bussia  and  Turkey,"  &c. 
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TfiJS  THIBB  OOAJVITION-— CiLMP^ION  Of  ATTSTEBLITZ. 

CoNCUBEBN ajLT  With  his  domestic  refOTmfl,  Alexander  occu- 
pied himself  in  an  e&tensive  series  of  negotittdonfi,  hsvzng  for 
their  object  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  upon  fluch  new 
l)ases  as  the  results  of  die  last  war  had  r^adered  necessary. 
In  particular,  he  was  engaged  as  joint  arbiter  with  Bonaparte 
in  the  matter  of  the  indemnifications  to  be  made  to  those 
princes  who  had  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  possessions 
by  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Akiajider  was 
secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  part  he  was  made  to  play  i& 
these  l^ansactions,  for  the  authority  which  he  shared  in  ap- 
pearance with  Bonaparte,  was  in  reahty  monopolised  by  the 
latter.  TLe  abstained,  however,  from  remonstrating,  content- 
in^  himself  for  the  present  with  the  outward  show  of  xespect 
paid  to  his  empire,  and  with  a  precedent  which,  added  to  that 
of  Teschen,  established  in  future  the  right  of  Bussia  to  mix 
itself  up  in  the  a&iirs  of  Germany.  The  peace  of  Amiens 
between  Prance  and  England  was  broken,  and  a  war  was  de- 
clared on  the  18th  of  May,  1803,  between  the  two  powers, 
which  was  ultimately  to  involve  the  whole  of  Europe.  MJean- 
while^  many  cases  were  arising  to  increase  Alexander's  dis- 
pleasure against  Bonaparte. 

It  does  not  appear,  as  Bonaparte  eoi&tinually  asserted, 
that  English  intrigues  had  anything  to  do  in  promoting  the 
rupture  between  Erance  and  Kussia  in  1803.  The  Bussians 
were  too  good  politicians  not  to  perceive  that  Bonaparte  had 
only  made  use  of  them  to  obtain  the  requisite  power  ia 
Germany,  and  that  he  had  afterwards  followed  out  his  owm 
plans,  without  any  regard  to  what  he  had  promised  them. 
This  will  be  at  once  seen  from  a  concise  enumeration  of  the 
treaties,  respecting  the  violation  of  which  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander complained  in  1803.  When  Muravief  communicated 
from  Hamburg  to  the  emperor  Paul  the  proposals  of  Bona^ 
parte  respecting  a  reconciliation,  there  were  two  points  in 
particular  which  induced  the  emperor  to  despatch  Kalitchef 
to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  treaty.    These  points  were — ^firstly, 
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tliat  fieaoe  aliould  be  granted  to  tbe  king  of  Naples,  and  that 
these  should  he  an  ind^endent  sovereignty  guaranteed  to 
him;  sacondly,  that  Piedmont  should  be  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sarcuniai.  The  emperor  was  duped  as  to  both 
l^ese  poiiiiis.  Piedmont  was  indeed  not  definitely  united  to 
Franee,  but  every  ye»  some  new  step  was  taken  which 
proved  that  it  wais  nev^er  to  be  restored  to  its  former  master. 
That  Bonaparte  never  intended  to  fulfil  the  articles  respect- 
ing Maples  and  Sardinia  was  so  clear,  even  before  Paul's 
death,  that  Kalitchef  handed  in  a  very  peremptory  note,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1801,  which  put  an  end,  for  the  time, 
to  aH  thou^ts  of  a  treaty.  In  this  note  he  demanded 
peremptorily,  ihat  the  five  articles,  the  concession  of  which,  as 
he  expressed  himsdf,  had  induced  his  emperor  to  concede  other 
poinis  to  the  eMttet  of  the  TuilerieSy  should  be  immediately 
fulfilled.  [OiesB  articles  the  reader  will  find  in  the  note.* 
The  negotiations  were  not  renewed  till  Markof  took  Ka- 
litchef 's  place  as  minister  in  Paris.  He  concluded,  at  the 
game  time,  a  public  treaty,  and  another,  kept  more  secret 
even  thaa  secret  treaties  usually  are,  but  which  was  known 
to  the  English  not  very  long  after.  ITe  give  in  a  note  the 
eleven  articles  of  this  secret  treaty,  concluded  the  11th  of 
October,  1801:t    Bonaparte  would  not  fulfil  the  terms  of 

*  The  fivje  artideB  were:—!.  The  kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  shall 
be  again  put  in  possession  of  their  states,  and  sufieced  to  remam  so. 
2.  The  integrity  and  independence  of  these  two  states  shall  be  main- 
toined.  8.  The  pope  shall  be  maintained  in  his  position  as  a  temporal 
pgdnee.  4.  The  gcand-duke  of  Tuscany  shall  receive  indemnification 
in  Italy,  not  in  (^rmany.  B.  Russia  participates  in  all  conJGairences  as 
to  indemnification,  foondied  on  the  peacse  of  Lom^vilie. 

f  1.  Russia  and  France  will  apply  their  utmost  efforts  to  aaraoge 
that  -the  indemnifications  in  Germany  shall  be  so  divided,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  shall  neutralise  one  another.  2.  Both  powers  will  unite 
in  settling,  in  common,  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  of  the  Holy  See. 
a.  Russia  will  procure  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  its  minister  with  France  on  the  9th  of  October. 
4.  The  independence  of  Naples  shall  be  secured.  5.  The  French  troops 
shall  evacuate  the  Keapotitan  territory.  6.  Russia  and  France  will 
come  to  a  friendly  understanding  respecting  the  indemnification  to  be 
made  to  the  king  ^  Sardinia.  7.  The  duke  of  Wurtemberg  shall  re- 
ceive some  ^are  of  the  plunder  of  Germany.  8.  The  electorate  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  territoiy  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  shall  also  be 
increased.  9.  The  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands 
shall  iae  ^Moured.    10.  All  French  prisoners  in  Russia  and  Turkey 
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the  treaty.  Markof  set  spies  to  watch  his  proceedings, 
placed  himself  in  close  connexion  with  the  royalists,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  conspiracies,  and  bribed  and  corrupted  Bona- 
parte's own  people.  A  rapture  between  the  two  courts  was 
hardly  to  be  avoided  after  the  conduct  of  the  Eussian  ambas- 
sador, who,  immediately  after  the  Bourbons  had  rejected  the 
offers  of  the  first  consul,  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  secretly  acted  in  their  favour. 

The  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
(the  duca  di  Serra  Capriola)  had  prevailed  upon  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  advise  the  first  consul  to  advance  money  for 
the  support  of  the  banished  princes.  Bonaparte  eagerly 
grasped  at  this  proposal;  he  was  very  willing  to  secure  a 
comfortable  existence  to  the  princes,  if  they  would  give  up 
all  ideas  of  restoration  to  power.  This  furnished  the  princes 
with  a  new  opportunity  oi  considering  Bonaparte's  conduct 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  of  trumpeting 
forth  their  magnanimous  refusal  to  sell  their  honour  for 
money.  The  Eussian  emperor,  therefore,  supported  the 
Bourbons  with  money,  and  Markof  assumed  the  extraordi- 
nary position  of  a  minister  intriguing  from,  and  in,  Paris  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons.  The  levity  of  Markof,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  first  consul,  rendered  them  at  any  rate 
ill-suited  to  each  other,  particularly  if  Markof  really  was  the 
author  of  the  bitter  epigram  on  the  first  consul  which  was 
attributed  to  him.*  The  emperor,  however,  allowed  Markof 
to  remain  in  Paris;  and  Bonaparte  endured  him  for  some 
time,  while  he  sought  all  manner  of  excuses,  by  way  of 
pacifying  the  emperor  for  the  non-ftflfilment  of  his  promise 
respecting  Piedmont.  Pirst,  he  appointed,  instead  of  it,  as 
compensation  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Parma  and  Placentia ; 
then  the  State  dei  Presidii,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
king  of  Naples ;  then  the  town  and  territory  of  Siena ;  and 
finely,  in  1803,  the  republic  of  Lucca:  but  he  was  in 
earnest  in  none  of  all  these  offers.  The  quarrel  respecting  the 
promised  but  not  yet  determined  compensation  to  the  king 

shall  be  set  at  liberty.  U.  Kassia  and  France  will  unite  in  securing 
peace  and  the  balance  of  power,  and  in  protecting  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  will  commence  negotiations  for  these  purposes. 

*  Namely,  that  Bonaparte  was  "  tout  le  jacobinisme  renfenn^  dans 
un  seul  homme,  et  arm^  de  tous  les  instruments  r^volutionnureB.'* 
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of  Sardinia  was  still  going  on,  when  Bonaparte,  on  the 
recommencement  of  the  war  with  England,  caused  the  sea- 
port towns  in  Naples  to  be  occupied  by  his  troops,  thus 
violating  the  principal  article  of  the  above-mentioned  secret 
treaty.  The  occupation  of  Hanover  afforded  another  ground 
of  complaint,  inasmuch  as  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg 
were  endangered,  the  Hans  Towns  thrown  open  tp  the 
Prench,  and  therefore  the  commerce  of  Bussia  interfered 
with.  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were  protected  by 
Bussia,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  impenu 
family;.  "When  England  Tefused  to  allow  Hanover  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  blockade  to  be  removed 
from  the  German  harbours,  the  quarrel  between  France  and 
Eussia  became  more  violent,  particularly  as  the  Eussians 
first  refused  to  mediate  for  the  restoration  of  Malta,  and 
afterwards  offered  their  mediation  under  very  restricted  con- 
ditions. 

As  early  as  1803,  the  relations  between  the  two  powers 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  Eussian  chancellor,  Vo- 
rontzof,  said  plainly,  in  a  note  of  the  18th  of  July,  "  that  if 
the  war  were  to  be  prolonged  between  France  and  England, 
Eussia  would  be  compelled  finally  to  take  part  in  it."  Be- 
fore this  declaration  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  Bonaparte  had 
a  scene  with  Markof,  which  alone  might  well  have  caused 
a  rupture.  Be  addressed  the  Eussian  ambassador,  in  a 
public  audience,  so  rudely  and  violently,  that  even  Bignon, 
who  is  disposed  to  worship  Bonaparte  as  a  demi-god,  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  his  hero  entirely  lost  his  dSgnity, 
and  forgot  his  position.  If  Alexander  afterwards  overlooked 
this  insult,  it  was  probably  because  he  considered  that 
Markof  had  not  behaved  very  prudently  during  his  stay  in 
Paris.  He  and  his  secretary  of  legation,  Baykof,  were  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  private  socie^  with  an  imprudence  and 
a  boldness  which  could  not  fail  to  irritate  the  first  consul, 
and  the  more  so,  as  this  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conspiracies.  Besides  this,  Markof  had  chosen 
for  his  mistress  a  lady  who  had  been  an  emigree,  and  who 
now  continued  to  intrigue  in  Paris.  She  was  persecuted  by 
Bonaparte's  police,  under  the  pretext  of  her  being  one  of  the 
emigrants  yet  on  the  list  of  suspected  persons,  but,  in 
reality,  because  she  would  not  lend  herself  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
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Markof's  actioira.  Besides  all  this,  Markof  s  private  secre* 
taij  was  the  GteneTese  Christin,  who  was  known  as  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  former  minister,  Galimne,  and  made  yery 
Bnspicious  jonmeys^m  time  to  time.  As^ons  qnarrei  took 
place,  on  the  subjecffc  of  this  man,  in  August,  1803,  between 
the  emperor  and  tiie  ^srst  consul,  «fber  the  latter  had  written 
an  autograph  letter  direct  to  the  emperor,  on  i^  26th  or 
29th  of  July,  requiring  Madkof  fl  recal.  As  to  Christin, 
Bonaparte  was  informed  by  his  police  that  he  was  a  very 
active  agent  in  the  royalist  manoBuyres,  commenced  partfy 
in  Grermany  and  partly  in  Switeerbnd,  -wid  supported  by 
English  money ;  he  treated  him,  therefore,  as  if  he  had  hsA 
no  connexion  with  Bussia.  Christin  was  arrested  in  Switzer- 
land, without  any  regaanl  to  the  protection  of  Eussia,  or  to  hia 
situation  as  secx^etary  to  the  Bussian  ambassador,  brought  to 
Paris,  and  lodged  in  the  Temple.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
chevalier  Vemegas,  who  belonged  to  the  Bussian  embassy 
in  Bome,  was  arrested  by  the  !fi?ench,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  brought  to  Paris ;  and  he  was  not  released  in 
eonsequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Bussian  ambas- 
sador, but  at  the  special  request  of  the  pope. 

Christin's  arrest  was  followed  by  a  new  outbreak  of  Bonai- 
parte's  violence  at  an  audience,  and  c^  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  Markof  to  remain  in  Paris,  even 
tihongh  his  cabinet  might  not  findit  advisable  as  yet  to  break 
off  aU  relations  with  [France.  Bonaparte,  instead  of  pa3ring 
any  attention  to  Markof 's  repeated  representations  on  the 
subject  of  the  arrest  of  his  secretary,  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  msult  Markof  himself  perscmally ;  and  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  invective,  actually  to  defy  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment. After  this  scene,  the  ambasBsidor  enturely  broke  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  court  of  the  Tnileries.  His  em- 
peror, however,  helped  himself  out  of  ike  difficulty  with  that 
seadiness  of  invention  for  which  Bonaparte  called  him  ''  as 
treaeberous  as  a  Greek."  He  xecalled  Markof,  and  gratified 
Bonaparte  in  this  respect ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  seoEt 
MaxkaS  a  special  order,  as  a  sign  of  hk  continued  favour. 
Markof  wore  this  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  visit  at  the 
Ihdleries,  and  affected  to  assure  every  one  that  he  oonsideFeA 
his  zeoal  in  ihd  light  of  a  favom*. 
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When  Maskof  withdrew  in  l^'ovember,  he  left  his  secie- 
tary  of  legation,  d'Oubril,  as  aeting  ambasBador  in  his  place. 
Every  one,  however,  foresaw  a  breadi  at  no  very  distant 
period;  and  Bussia  had  already,  in  the  autumn  of  1803, 
when  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  Frujssia,  entered  into  a 
closer  connexion  with  England.  ^Negotiations  were  also 
commenced  witdi  Austria,  and  a  union  with  Sweden  and 
DennMirk,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  B^nover,  was  spoken 
of.  Thifi  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  SiB  beginning  of  1804 : 
the  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghein  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  another  of  the  Russian  emperor  had  been  all 
along  hostile  to  everjrthing  proceeding  from  Bonaparte ;  and 
the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  emperor,  like  that  of  all 
peEEsoos  of  good  feeling  in  Europe,  was  deeply  wounded  by 
ihe  fate  of  the  duke.  Erom  the  beginning  of  1804,  he  had 
no  furth^  political  reasons  for  keeping  up  a&iendly  relation 
with  Erance ;  he  therefore  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
natural  feelings  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  at  Yincennes. 
At  the  very  next  audience  the  court  appeared  in  mourning, 
and  the  emperor  himself  received  general  H^douville,  to  hjj9 
very  great  surprise,  in  that  garb.  Thiers  confesses  that 
Hedouville  was  surprised ;  but  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
phrases,  and  contrives  to  free  the  general  from  his  embar^ 
rassment,  and  to  ^ake  him  pky  a  dignified  part  jst  the 
audience.  The  emperer,  howevear,  went  still  further:  he 
was  the  only  one  among  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  publicly  blamed 
this  violation  of  the  territory,  and  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  G<erman  empire.  The  emperor  made  use  of  the^oe- 
text,  that  he  had  become,  by  his  share  in  the  new  division 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  secularised 
spiritual,  and  of  the  suppressed  temporal,  states,  a  guarantee 
for  the  independence  of  the  Grerman  princes.  None  of  the 
latter,  not  even  the  emperor  or  the  elector  of  Baden,  who 
was  most  particularly  concerned,  uttered  any  i^monstranoe 
in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon ;  the  emperor  Alexander  alone  handed 
in  .a  note,  calling  upon  the  diet  to  require  satisfaction  for 
the  violation  of  the  territorial  rights  of  Baden.  King  G-us- 
tavns  IV.  of  Sweden,  in  his  quality  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
Westphalian  peace,  also  summoned  the  German  empire  to 
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yengeance.  But  he  did  tHs  in  sucli  an  extraordinary  and 
extravagant  manner  as  showed  too  plainly  that  his  under- 
standing was  not  quite  right. 

The  emperor  ^exander  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
urging  on  the  lazj,  slow,  and  timid  diet ;  he  caused  a  note 
to  be  handed  in  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  bj  his  minister 
d*Oubril,  relative  to  the  occurrence  in  Ettenheim.  The  note 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  diet  was  very  properly  and  well 
answered,  because  Bonaparte  left  the  answer  to  Talleyrand 
and  his  diplomatists;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  with 
d'Oubril's  note,  the  answer  to  which  Bonaparte  himself 
dictated. 

In  this  document,  which  was  published  and  intended  for 
the  emperor,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  April,  the  son,  who 
was  very  sensitive  in  such  matters,  was  very  rudely  put  in 
mind  of  the  murder  of  his  father ;  and  the  English  were 
made  to  bear  the  blame  of  this  murder,  without  any  reason 
or  proof  whatever.  Meanwhile  Hedouville  announced  to 
the  jRussian  court  the  elevation  of  the  first  consul  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  sovereign,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  followed  his  ex- 
ample. The  Erench  ambassador  immediately  quitted  St. 
Petersburg,  and  d'Oubril  answered  the  insulting  note  by 
another,  in  which  harsh  language  was  as  harshly  returned. 
This  note  was  to  give  the  finid  conditions,  on  which  the 
friendship  between  Bussia  and  Erance  could  continue  to 
subsist.  These  conditions,  as  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the 
24th  of  July,  are :  that  Eussia  should  have  a  voice  in  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  Italy ;  that  the  promise  of  compen- 
sation to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  so  often  made  by  Erance, 
should  be  at  last  fulfilled ;  that  the  Erench  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  north  of  G-ermany,  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  smaller  states  respected  for  the  future.  We  give  the 
conclusion  in  the  original,  because  in  it  the  reference  to 
the  emperor  Paul's  murder  is  very  summarily  disposed  of.* 

♦  "  A  peine  croira-t-on  que,  pour  soutenir  un  principe  erron^,  le 
cabinet  de  St.  Cloud  ait  pu  s'ecarter  de  ce  que  les  ^gards  et  les  con- 
venances requi^rent,  au  point  de  choisir,  parmi  les  exemples  h,  citer, 
celui  qui  ^tait  le  moins  fait  k  Tetre,  et  de  rappeler  dans  une  pi^ce 
officielie  la  mort  d*un  p^re  a  Is  sensibility  de  son  auguste  fils,  en  tftchant, 
contre  toute  v^rit^  et  croyance,  de  charger  d'one  accusation  atrooe  uh 
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Prom  this  time  all  direct  communication  ceased  between  the 
courts,  Eayneval,  whom  H6douville  had  left  as  his  charg^ 
d'affaires,  was  also  recalled,  and  d'Oabrilleft  Paris  in  August. 

Alexander  had  not  waited  for  this  opportunity  to  concert 
means  for  setting  bounds  to  Bonaparte's  ambition.  By  the 
declarations  interchanged  between  the  courts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin  (May  3rd  and  24th),  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  not  allow  the  French  troops  in  Germany  to  go  beyond 
the  frontier  of  Hanover ;  and  that  should  this  happen,  each 
of  the  two  powers  should  employ  40,000  men  to  repel  such 
an  attempt.  A  convention  was  also  signed  between  Bussia 
and  Austria  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they  agreed  to 
set  on  foot  an  army  of  350,000  men.  England,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  added  her  strength  to  these  com- 
binations, and  united  the  several  powers  in  a  third  coalition 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France  the  countries  sub- 
dued by  it  since  1792,  reducing  that  kingdom  within  its 
ancient  limits,  and  finally  introducing  into  Europe  a  gene- 
ral system  of  public  right.  The  plan  was  the  same  as 
that  which  ten  years  afterwards  was  executed  hj  the  Grand 
Alliance;  it  failed  in  1805,  because  the  participation  of 
Prussia,  on  which  the  allies  had  reckoned,  was  withheld  from 
the  most  ignoble  motives. 

The  negotiation  of  the  several  treaties  connected  with  the 
coalition,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1805.  By 
the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  (August  11th)  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  it  was  agreed  that  Alexander  should 
make  another  attempt  for  arranging  matters  with  Bonaparte, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  war.  The  Bussian  minister  Novosiltzof 
was  sent  to  Paris  by  way  of  Berlin,  where  he  received  the 
passports  procured  tor  him  from  the  French  cabinet  by  that 
of  Prussia ;  but  at  the  same  time,  orders  reached  him  from 
St.  Petersburg,  countermanding  his  journey.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  France,  at  the  moment 
when  the  allies  were  making  conciliatory  overtures  to  Napo- 
leon, appeared  to  the  emperor  too  serious  an  outrage  to  allow 
of  his  prosecuting  further  negotiations.  War  was  conse- 
quently resolved  on. 

gouvemement,  que  celni  de  France  ne  se  fait  pas  scrupule  de  calomnier 
SUBS  cesse,  parce  qu'il  se  trouve  en  guerre  avec  lui." 
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Napolieon  seemed  to  be  whoUj  iaimt  ou  Us  desigo.  of 
invadrng  England.  !Part  of  his  troops  bad  already  embarked 
(August  27th),  when  on  a  sudden  the  oamp  of  Boulognerwas 
broken  up,  and  the  armj  put  in  mareh  towaarda  the  lUnney 
which  river  it  passed  wiithin  a  month  after.  Austria  had  set 
on  foot  three  armies.  The  archduke  Ghailes  commanded 
that  of  Italy ;  his  brother  John  was  stationed  with  the  second 
army  on  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  nominaLIy 
by  the  archdiiie  Frederick,  the  emperor^^s  cousin,  but  in 
reality  by  general  Mack.  The  first  ij^ssiaa  aomy  under 
Kutusof  ha^  arrived  in  Gallicia,  and  was  continuing  its 
march  in  all  haste.  It  was  followed  by  anc^her  under 
MichelsoB.  The  Eussian  troops  in  Dalmatia  were  to  attempt 
a  landing  in  Italy. 

Mack  having  crossed  the  Ian  (Sept.  8th),  and  entered 
Suabia,  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army  of 
Kutusof,  which  was  marching  through  Austria.  In  this  he 
succeeded  by  a  violation  of  the  Prussian  territory,  Marmont, 
who  had  marched  by  way  of  Mayence,  and  Bemadotte^  who 
had  conducted  an  army  into  Franeonia,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Bavarians,  traversed  the  country  of  Auspach, 
and  thus  earner  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army  (Oct.  6th). 
Prom  that  date,  scarcely  a  day  passed  witlu>ut  a  battle 
favourable  to  the  Prench.  Several  Austrian  divisions  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Mack,  who  had  thrown  him- 
self into  Ulm,  lost  all  resolution,  and  capitulated  with  25,000 
men  (Oct.  19Ua).  Mack's  wmj  was  thus  totally  dissipated, 
except  6000  cavalry,  with  which  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
had  opened  himself  a  passage  through  Franconia,  and  20,000 
m&a,  with  whom  Eienmayer  bad  retired  to  Braunau,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  vanguard  of  KutusoL  The  two  generals 
continued  their  retreat.  The  Eussians  repassed  the  Danube 
near  Grein  (Nov.  9th),  and  directed  their  march  towards 
Moravia.  A  few  days  after  (Nov.  L3th),  Yienna  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prendi.  The  Austrians  had  r^iounced  the 
design  of  defending  their  capital,  but  decided  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  should  be  disputed.  Yienfia  is  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  Danube,  which  flows  to  the  right  of  the 
city  between  wooded  islands.  The  Austrians  had  placed  explo- 
sive materialB  under  the  flooring  of  the  wooden,  bridge  which 
crosses  the  several  armacif  the  river^  and  were  ready  to  blow 
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it  up  tbe  moment  the  French  should  show  themsehes.  They 
kept  themsdves  in  readineas  on  the  left  bank,  with  their 
artillery  pointed,  and  a  corps  of  7000  or  8000  men,  com- 
manded by  count  Auersberg.  The  French,  nevertheless,  got 
possession  of  the  bridge  by  stnU;agem.  Mnrat,  Lanne% 
Belliard,  and  their  sta^  leaving  their  troops  behind  them, 
crossed  the  bridge,  told  the  Austrians  that  an  armistice  was 
agreed  on,  and  asked  to  see  their  general.  He  waa  sent  for. 
Meanwhile,  the  Frendbi  officers  kept  the  Austrian  gunnerci 
in  conversation,  and  gave  time  for  a  column  of  French  grena- 
diers to  come  up  unseen,  imder  cover  of  the  woods,  seize  the 
cannon,  and  di^irm  the  artillerjnoaen.  llie  stupid  Austrian 
eommander  who  had  come  to  the  spot  just  at  the  critical 
mom^it,  fell  completely  into  the  trap.  He  himself  led  the 
French  column  over  the  bridge,  and  ordered  the  Austrian 
troops  to  be  drawn  up  on  parade  to  receive  them  as  Mends. 
The  possession  of  the  bridge  afforded  the  French  troops  the 
means  of  reaching  Znaym  sooner  than  Kutusof,  and  thus 
preventing  his  junction  with  Buxhovden. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  gone  to  Berlin,  to  exert  his 
personal  influence  over  the  timorous  king,  and  prevail  on  him 
to  abandon  his  wretched  neutral  policy,  in  which  there  was 
neither  honour,  honesty,  nor  safety.  Alexander  waa  warmly 
seconded  by  the  beautiful  queen  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  arch- 
duke Anthony,  who  arrived  at  the  same  time  on  a  special 
mission  from  Vienna.  French  influence  rapidly  declined  in 
Berlm;  Duxoc  kft  it  on  the  2nd  of  November,  without 
having  been  able  to  obtain  an  audience,  for  some  days  pre- 
viously, ^herfrom  the  kin|^  ear  the  emperor ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  seeret  ccmvention  was  »gned  between  the  two 
monaridbB  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the 
erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the  French 
emperor.  The  Pruasian  minister  Haugwitz,  who  had  signed 
tiiis  ccmvention  only  to  gain  lime,  and  with  a  secret  deter« 
mination  to  elude  ite  provisions,  was  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  notiflcation  of  it  to  Ifapoleon,  with  authority,  in  case  of 
its  acceptance,  to  offer  a  renewal  of  the  formear  friendship 
and  aiUanee  of  the  Prussian  nation ;  but  m  case  of  refiiaal,  to 
declare  waj^  with  an  intimation,  tliat  hostilities  would  begin  ^ 
«n  the  UUb.  of  I>ecembe»-*when.  they  would  be  tqo  1^/ 
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Before  that  day  came,  Prussia  relapsed  into  her  old  tempo- 
rising habits ;  her  annies  made  no  forward  movement 
towards  the  Danube,  and  Napoleon  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption  his  advance  to  Vienna,  while 
80,000  disciplined  veterans  remained  inactive  in  Silesia ;  a 
force  amply  sufficient  to  have  thrown  him  back  with  disgrace 
and  disaster  to  the  Ehine. 

A  characteristic  scene  took  place  at  Potsdam  during 
Alexander's  visit.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  emperor, 
went  one  night  by  torchlight  into  the  vault  where  lay  the 
coffin  of  Frederick  the  Great.  They  knelt  before  it.  Alex- 
ander's face  was  bathed  in  tears;  he  pressed  his  friend's 
hands,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  together  they  swore 
eternal  amity:  never  would  they  separate  their  cause  or 
their  fortunes.  Tilsit  soon  showed  what  was  the  value  of 
this  oath,  which  probably  was  sincere  for  the  moment  when 
it  was  taken* 


CHAPTEE  LV. 

MOETIEE  DEFEiLTED  —  KIJTTJSOP's  PINESSB  —  BJlGRATION's 
HEBOIO  EXPLOIT  —  BATTLE  OP  AITSTEBLITZ — SEPARATE 
PEACE  BETV7EEN  PBA27CE  AlTD  ATJSTRLA — ATTEMPT  OP 
RUSSIA  TO  OBTAIN  THE  BIGHT  OF  PROTECTORATE  OVER 
THE  GREEK  SUBJECTS  OP  TURKEY. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  and  Eussians  under 
Kienmayer  and  Kutusof  from  Passau  to  Krems,  the  impru- 
dence of  Mortier,  who  had  crossed  to  the  lefb  bank  of  the 
Danube  at  Linz,  gave  occasion  to  engagements  at  Stein  and 
Dimstein,  in  which  the  Prench  lost  more  men  than  they  ever 
acknowledged.  Mortier's  army  of  30,000  men  consisted  of 
three  divisions,  under  generals  Gazan,  Dupont,  and  Dumon- 
ceau.  This  army  had  positive  orders  to  keep  always  near  to 
the  main  body,  which  was  purstdng  its  march  along  the  right 
bank,  and  never  to  advance  beyond  it.  Kutusof  had  long 
retreated  on  the  right  bank ;  but  on  the  9th  of  November 
he  crossed  to  the  left  at  Grein,  as  before  mentioned,  and  lay- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krems,  when  Mortier's  troops  ad- 
vanced.   The  French  divisions  maintained  the  distance  of  a 
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whole  day's  march  one  from  another,  because  they  thought 
they  were  following  a  fleeing  army ;  but  between  Dimstein 
and  Stein  they  fell  in  with  the  whole  Eussian  army,  20,000 
strong,  at  a  place  where  the  French  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  frightful  ravine.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
Mortier  ventured  to  make  an  attack  with  G-azan's  division 
alone;  but  between  Dimstein  and  Loiben  (twenty  hours 
from  Vienna),  he  got  into  a  narrow  way,  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  a  line  of  lofty  walls,  and  there  suffered  a  dreadful 
loss.  When  the  French,  about  noon,  at  length  supposed 
themselves  to  have  gained  some  advantage,  the  Eussians  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  outflanked  the  French,  cut  them  off, 
and  would  have  annihilated  the  whole  division,  had  not 
Dupont's  come  up  at  the  decisive  moment.  The  latter 
division  had  also  suffered  severely  on  the  same  day.  "Whilst 
Kutusof  was  sharply  engaged  with  Mortier,  whose  num- 
bers were  being  rapidly  diminished,  and  his  cannon  taken,  the 
Austrian  general,  Schmidt,  attacked  Dupont  at  Stein,  where 
the  contest  was  as  murderous  as  at  Dimstein,  till  Schmidt 
fell,  and  the  French  forced  their  way. 

Kutusof,  on  his  march  to  Znaym,  was  overtaken  by  the  van 
of  the  French,  under  Belliard,  near  HoUabrunn ;  and  everv- 
thing  depended  on  detaining  the  latter  so  long  as  might 
enable  Kutusof  to  gain  time  for  getting  in  advance.  For 
this  purpose,  Bagration,  with  about  6000  men,  took  up  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body,  Nostitz  served  under 
Sanation,  and  had  some  thousand  Austrians  and  a  number 
of  Eussians  under  his  immediate  command.  He  occupied 
the  village  of  Schongraben,  in  the  rear  of  the  Eussians,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  their  line  of  march.  Belliard  ought  to 
have  attacked  him  first ;  but  as  his  corps  was  not  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  Bagration,  he  had  again  recourse  to  the 
expedient  which  he  had  already  tried,  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess, at  the  bridge  of  Vienna.  He  entered  into  a  parley ; 
declared  that  peace  with  Austria  was  already  concluded,  or 
as  good  as  concluded ;  assured  them  that  hostilities  hence- 
forth affected  the  Eussians  alone ;  and  by  such  means  in- 
duced Nostitz  to  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  treachery  unparal- 
leled in  war.  Nostitz,  with  his  Austrians,  forsook  the  Eus- 
sians, even  those  whom  he  had  under  his  own  command ;  and 
they  being  unable  to  maintain  the  village  of  Schongraben,  it 
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^as  taken  possesBion  of  mtbout  a  shot ;  and  Bagration  asid 
Kutusof  seemed  lost,  for  Murat's  whole  army  was  adyancing 
upon  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Enssians  at  Hollabrann  extricated 
themselves  from  their  difficulty;  for  th^  were  not  so 
stupidly  credulous  as  the  Austrians,  but  knew  how  to  deceive 
the  Gascons,  by  whom  they  were  pursued,  as  BelHard  had 
deceived  the  Austrians.  ^or  this  purpose,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  presence  in  Kutusof  s  camp  of  count  von 
Winzingerode,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  emperor  of  Bussia, 
who  had  been  employed  in  all  the  last  diplomatic  miHtaay 
negotiations  in  Berlin.  Murat  having  senfc  his  adjutant  i^ 
call  upon  Kutusof,  whose  line  of  march  had  come  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  Nostitz's  treachery  in 
capitulating,  the  Bussian  general  assumed  the  appearance  of 
being  desirous  to  negotiate,  and  Winzingerode  betook  him- 
self to  the  Erench  camp.  Belliard  and  Murat,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  powem  the  count  and  Kutusof 
had  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  should  be  generally  bind- 
ing, came  to  an  agreement  with  Winzingerode,  by  virtue  of 
which  all  the  Eussians,  within  a  certain  number  of  days, 
were  to  evacuate  every  part  of  the  Austrian  territory.  This 
capitulation  was  to  oe  sent  to  the  emperor  JN'apoleon,  at 
Schonbrunn,  for  confirmation ;  and  to  this  condition  there 
was  necessaorily  attached  another,  for  the  sake  of  which 
Kutusof  had  commenced  the  whole  affair.  There  was  to 
be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  the  arrival  of  JN'apoleon's 
answer ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  the  mean  time  both  par- 
ties should  remain  in  their  then  positions.  Bagration,  with 
7000  or  SOdOEaissians,  complied  with  this  condition,  and  re- 
mained in  his  position  at  HoUabrunn,  because  he  could 
be  observed  by  the  IPrench ;  but  Kutusof,  with  all  the  rest 
-of  the  army,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance,  quietly  con- 
tinued his  route  to  Znajm ;  and  this,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  dasi^r  of  Bagration  being  afberwmrds  overwhelmed 
by  a  superior  force.  On  being  imade  acquainted  with  the 
capitulation,  Napoleon  was  enraged,  for  he  immediately 
penceived  how  ^evously  his  brothei-in-law  had  suffered 
hunself  to  be  .deceived;  and  he  ordered  an  immediate 
attack.  HhiB  was  indeed  made ;  but  eighteen  hours  had 
been  saeepairably  lost^  .snd  Kuiusof  gained  two  loarchee 
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cm  JSmsLti  the  wkote  jPrraieb  ormj^  above  80,000  fitrongy 
tfauevefbre  fell  upon  Bagratiaa. 

BagratioD,  -wko  had  still  with  him  the  Austrian  regiment 
of  hoflsars  of  the  erowinprince  of  Homburg,  commanded  bj 
baron  von  Mohr,  offeDred  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  whole 
rreoifih  armf  with  his  7600  or  8000  men.  The  Bussian 
bombs  set  fire  to  the  village  in  which  was  stationed  the  corps 
which  was  to  fall  iipcai  Bagration's  :fiank;  the  consequenee 
was,  that  iihifi  corps  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
Buflsians  opened  up  a  way  for  themselves  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  fiussian  general,  it  is  true,  wns  obliged  to 
leave  his  canncm  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  lost  the  half 
of  hifl  Ibree-;  it  must,  however,  always  be  regarded  as-one  of 
the  mofit  glorious  deeds  of  the  whole  campaign,  that,  after 
three  days'  continued  fighting,  he  succeeded  in  joining  the 
main  body  under  Kutusof,  at  his  head-quarters  at  Wischau, 
between  JBriinn  «nd  Olmiitz,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
with  one-half  of  his  little  army.  Even  the  French  admit 
that  the  Bussians  behaved  nobly,  that  they  themselves  lost 
a  great numb^  of  men,  and  that,  among  othens,  Oudinot  was 
severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Bagration  arrived  in  Wiscbau, 
a  junction  had  been  formed  by  Buxhovden's  army,  with 
wmoh  the  emperor  Alexander  was  present,  mih  the  troops 
under  ILutttsof,  who  thenceforward  assimied  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  whole.  !N^apoIeon  himself  came  to  Brdnn,  and 
collected  his  whole  army  around  him,  well  knowing  that 
nothing  but  a  decisive  engagement  could  bring  him  safely 
out  of  the  situation  in  whidi  he  then  was,  and  whidi  was  tlie 
more  dangerous  the  more  splendid  and  victorious  it  out- 
wardly appeared  to  be.  It  is  b^ond  a  doubt,  that  the  piB- 
cipitation  and  haughtiness  of  the  Bussiona,  who  were  eager 
for  .a  decisive  engagement,  combined  -wii^  the  miserable 
policy  of  the  Prussiaii  cabinet  and  the  cowardice  of  the  king, 
as  well  .as  the  feaxs  and  ireesohition  of  the  poor  emperor 
Francia,  and  tke  wont  of  spirit  amox^  his  advisees,  oon<- 
tributed  mcxre  to  the  «aeces8  of  iNTapokon's  pkos  jespeeiing 
Prussia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  than  his  vidmnes  in  the:fie]£ 
A  glance  at  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  ifcbne  of  €he  ^battle 
of  Austeslitz  willshow.at  once  how  esmfy  he  might Iharo  been 
stopped  in  his  career.    There  was  nothing  Napoleon  feared 
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more  than  tbat  the  Eussians  should  march  either  to  Hun- 
gary or  to  Upper  Silesia,  and  avoid  a  decisive  engagem^at ; 
he  therefore  took  means  to  ascertain  the  characters  and  views 
of  the  personal  attendants  and  advisers  of  the  emperor 
Alexander ;  and  when  he  had  learned  that  young  men  of 
foolhardy  dispositions  had  the  preponderance  in  his  councils, 
he  formed  his  plans  accordingly.  He  first  advanced  from 
Briinn  to  Wischau,  and  afterwards  retired  again  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Briinn,  as  if  afraid  to  venture  upon  an 
attack.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  Napoleon, 
appeared  seriously  desirous  of  a  peace ;  but  the  former  was 
obliged  to  propose  conditions  which  the  latter  could  not 
possibly  accept;  and  Napoleon  wished  first  completely  to 
set  the  emperor  !Francis  free  from  the  Russians,  his  allies, 
and  from  Prussia,  before  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  him. 
As  count  Stadion,  who  came  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Prench  on  the  27th  of  November,  with  Giulay,  as  ambas- 
sadors to  treat  for  peace,  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  Napoleon, 
and  remained  so  till  1813,  and  had,  moreover,  been  very  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  whole  coalition,  and  in  maturing 
their  plans,  his  appearance  on  this  occasion  was  of  itself  no 
good  omen  for  the  favourable  issue  of  the  mission.  The 
proposals  made  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  were  the  same  as  had 
been  contemplated  in  the  event  of  a  victory  on  the  part  of 
the  allies — the  French  were  to  evacuate  Germany  and  Italy. 
When  Napoleon  sent  Savary  (afterwards  duke  of  Eovigo), 
the  head  of  his  gendarmerie  poUce,  under  pretence  of  com- 
plimenting the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  indisputably  a 
great  part  of  this  envoy's  object,  as  appears  from  the  30th 
bulletm,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  the  leadmg  characters  during  the 
three  days  of  his  sojourn  in  the  emperor's  camp.  Savary 
was  very  well  received,  and  sent  away  with  every  courtly 
attention  by  Alexander;  but  it  was  intimated  that  it  was 
intended  to  make  common  cause  with  Prussia,  and  that  it 
was  expected  that  Novosiltzof,  whom  the  emperor  Alexander 
wished  to  send  to  Napoleon,  would  meet  Haugwitz  in  Briinn. 
The  hint  was  sufficient  to  induce  Savary  to  decline  the  com- 
pamr  of  Novosiltzof. 

W  hen  Savary  informed  the  emperor  of  the  illusion  of  the 
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]Busaian  generals,  and  of  their  belief  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained of  the  Eussians,  and  that  on  this  account  embassies 
were  sent  to  seek  for  peace — Napoleon  very  cunningly  took 
care  to  strengthen  the  fools  in  their  folly.  Savary  was  sent 
again  to  the  enemy's  camp  to  propose  an  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  the  emperor  of  Eussia.  The  interview  was 
decHned ;  but  prince  Dolgoruki  was  sent  to  propose  condi- 
tions to  Napoleon.  The  latter  did  not  aDow  him  to  come 
into  his  camp,  but  received  him  at  the  outposts.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  prince  behaved  most  rudely,  and  that  he  made  the 
demands  of  which  Napoleon  complains  so  bitterly  in  the  30th 
and  31st  bulletins,  the  Eussians  were  certainly  seized  with  a 
delusion  which  could  not  but  draw  them  on  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  we  must  add,  that  we  do  not  place  unhesitating 
confidence  in  anything  which  proceeded  immediately  from 
Napoleon,  or  in  words  which  are  put  into  his  mouth.  In  the 
same  bulletin  in  which  abuse  is  heaped  upon  the  Eussians, 
the  English  again  play  a  part  along  with  them — the  English, 
who  were  always  a  thorn  in  Napoleon's  side. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Eussians,  with  whom  there  were 
only  some  20,000  Austrians,  did  not  wait  for  their  third  army, 
tinder  Benningsen,  or  reduce  Bonaparte  to  the  greatest  per- 
plexity, by  taking  up  a  strong  position  in  Hungary  or  Upper 
Silesia,  or  remaining  quietly  upon  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  the 
reply  is,  that  the  whole  system  of  supplies  was  bad,  and  that 
want  had  reached  so  great  a  pitch,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  remain.  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
sujiered  themselves  to  be  drawn  down  from  the  heights,  and 
away  from  Austerlitz,  nearer  Briinn,  where  the  talents  of 
their  generals  were  unable  to  devise  any  plan  of  battle 
which  Napoleon  could  not  immediately  oversee;  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  in  the  mountains.  The  French  allege, 
that  Napoleon  had  long  before  fixed  upon  the  very  place  in 
which  the  Eussians  offered  him  battle  at  Austerlitz,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  as  his  battle-field,  and  laid  all  his  plans 
accordingly.  The  possession  of  the  heights  of  Pratzen  was 
regarded  by  those  skilled  in  strategy  as  the  key  of  this  battle* 
field.  The  Eussians  were  in  full  possession  of  these  heights, 
with  all  their  force,  on  the  1st  of  December ;  on  the  2nd 
they  descended  from  them,  when  Bonaparte  drew  back  one 
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of  the  wings  of  his  army.  He  had  long  calculated  on  gamix^ 
the  yictoij  by  the  possession  of  these  heights,  and  linxs 
Tendering  the  retreat  of  the  Eussians  impossible.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  &il,.in  the  yery  opening  of  the  battle,  to  seise 
upon  them.  A  column  of  ^e  third  Sussian  armj,  under 
Bemungsen,  commanded  bj  Michelson,  just  arrived  at  the 
decisive  moment  when  !N^apoleon  had  a]]»o  called  to  his  aid 
Bemadotte'a  corps,  and  when  the  Bavariafas  were  on  their 
march  &om  Budweis  to  Moravia ;  but  none  of  their  leaders 
could  lay  any  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  commander  of 
genius.  Napoleon's  proebunation  to  his  army  shows  hi»  f6& 
confidence  in  his  own  superiority,  as  well  a»  in  that  of  his  ge- 
nerals and  soldiers ;  and  this  confidence  was  fully  realised  <m 
the  bloody  field  of  Austerlitz  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Bttt 
though  the  Russians  w^w  defeated,  it  is  certain,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  covmrdice  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
for  the  counsels  of  Lichtenstein  and  his  associates,  who  sought 
the  advantage  of  their  emperor  at  the  excuse  of  his  honour 
and  the  Austrian  name,  the  victory,  which  the  !Prench  so 
admirably  understood  how  to  magnify,  would  not  have  pro- 
duced the  effects  it  actually  did  produce.  It  was  not  the 
victory  itself,  but  its  consequences,  which  made  the  Gkrmati 
pidnces  the  humble  vassals  of  iPrance,  gave  Italy  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  raised  his  brothers  and  his  brothei^iny 
law  to  the  rank  of  kings,,  and  his  generals  and  diplomatiBts 
to  that  of  princes. 

Aa  regards  the  immediate  results  of  the  battle,  l^e  Bussiana 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  their  army ;  but 
this  Ios&  iias  been  so  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  French^ 
that  we  do  not  venture  either  to  give  ihe  number  of  the 
Jbll»i,  or  of  those  who  escaped.  Many,  in  other  respects 
trustworthy  French  writers,  give  64,000  as  the  number  of 
the  slain ;  and  Matthieu  Dumas,  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
boasters,  states,  that  of  80,000  Bussiana,  40,000  fell  in  the 
battle.  It  18  obvious,  however,  that  these  mere  mihtaiy 
official  vaunts  are  not  entitled  to  much  credit,  for  the  Bo8» 
sian  accounts  as  absurdly  diminish  i^e  amount  of  the  losSy 
aa  those  of  the  French  extravagantly  exaggerate  it.  Kutusof, 
in  his  account,  says  that  he  lost  12,000,  and  the  French 
l&fiOO  men.    The  French  re^rts  partly  refute  <me  another. 
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as  mil  appeac  &om  a.  suable  example :  Buzhovden  was  hard 
preased  beside  a  frozen  lake ;  some  batt<alion»  retreated  upon 
the  ice,  which  the  Jrezich  broke  with  their  artillery ;  so  that 
many  Buasaaoa  perished^,  and  tiieir  cannon  sank  into  the 
water.  The  first  French  aceounts,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
sum.  of  50,000  Biusians  fidlen,  will  have  20;000  to  have  been, 
drowned  in  the  lake.  In  a  second  report,  howevor,  this 
20,000  ifl.  reduced  to  4000,  and  the  Sussians  hairdljf  admit 
that  any  of  their  men  were  hist  in  the  lake.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  aa  incorrect  aa  the  Ecench.  accounts,  although  we 
shoi^  be  disposed  still  very  much.  &rther  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  theur  Beffi)nd  report. 

After  the  battle  of  Austeriitz,  Napoleon  found  in  iHam 
weak  Eraneia  II.  as  useful  a  tool  as  he  had  found  in  the 
king  of  Sardinia^  after  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  Mille* 
aiiBO,  in  1796*1797 ;  with  Idns  difference,  that  the*  emperor's 
understanding  was  still  leas  yigorous  than  that  of  the  king. 
This  was  evident,  when  Lichtenstein,  afber  the  battle,  eoBf 
ducted  the  poor  temfied  Eianeis  to  a.  personal  interriewr 
with  the  superior  genius,  who  immediatdy  brought  him  intv 
subaerrience ;  and,  as  a  &rour,.  granted  a  cessation  of  hoiidlif 
ties,  which  placed  the  emperor  of  GDerma^,  wiiit  hia  faanda 
bound,  in  the  power  of  ^^eanquerar.  The  firat  condition, 
of  the  trace  was,  that  the  Rusaiana  should  wholly  withdraw^ 
This  was  the  more  advantageoua,  as,  after  the  battde,  Ito 
difficulty  of  suppliea  ceased,  which  was  alleged  ae  an  excusa 
£br  not  having  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  Hungary  cor 
Uppear  Sile«i%  instead  of  risking  a  battle.  The  reanaina  of 
the  army  would  have  been  easily  provided  for.  The  Erenefa, 
indeed,  allege,  that  the  Russian  army  was  compietely  eaxh 
n)unded,  and  the  emperor  as  good  as  made  prisoner ;  hawng 
owed  hia  eseape^  to  favour,  and  to  a  paaa  &om  Napoleon, 
presented  by  general  Davoust.  However  irngKrandfld  iMa 
may  be,  aU  the  7reneh  writers  insist  eamestiLy  upon  ita 
truth  (Lefebvre  excepted) ;  and  the  intelligent  Thibaudean. 
ia  even  amongst  tke  number  of  those  who  repsoach  the 
emperor  of  Sussia.  with  the  grealest  ingratitude..  The  whola 
of  the  silly  story  of  Napoleon's  magnanimity  towards  the 
emperor  Alexander  rests  upon  thia — that  when.  Savaary  was 
sent  to  Akocander,  toobtain  nia  concmsrence  in  ike  agreement 
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into  which  the  poor  emperor  Francis  had  entered,  the  former 
acquiesced  at  once  from  compassion  for  his  ally.  Sayarj's 
visit  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the  French  to  invent  a 
dialogue  between  him  and  the  emperor  of  Eussia,  in  which 
the  latter  is  made  to  strew  incense  upon  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  to  say  things  which  sound  marveUously  strange 
in  his  mouth.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  Sa- 
vary  had  no  conversation  whatever  with  the  emperor;  he 
may,  indeed,  have  seen  him,  but  the  dialogue  is  wholly 
apocryphal.  The  emperor  had  completely  withdrawn  from 
the  reach  of  the  pursuing  French  before  Savary  was  sent. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
supplies  was  very  great  before  the  battle;  this,  however, 
might  easily  have  been  provided  against  in  such  countries  as 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  by  the  adoption  of  energetic  mea- 
sures. Kutusof's  army  was  not  so  weak  after  the  engage- 
ment as  the  French  allege,  and  by  a  union  with  the  force 
under  Benningsen,  would  have  been  again  as  strong  as 
before.  The  archduke  Charles  was  altogether  unconquered, 
and  threatened  Napoleon  in  the  rear;  for,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  he  received  intelligence  of  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Vienna.  Had 
Haugwitz  not  been  compelled  by  the  truce  to  hold  very  dif- 
ferent language,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  fulfil  the 
terms  agreed  upon  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  archduke 
Anthony,  on  the  3rd  of  November.  "We  believe  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  be  fully  justified  in  saying,  that  all  the 
calamitous  consequences  resulted  from  the  confusion  and 
disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  military  and  civil 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Austria,  to  a  degree  which 
was  almost  incredible.  Upon  the  whole,  the  situation  of 
things,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  was  by  no  means  so 
desperate  as  Lichtenstein  made  the  emperor  believe.  Alex- 
ander lent  his  name  to  a  ruse  de  guerre*  not  in  order  to 
save  his  army,  which  was  not  cut  off  from  retreat,  but  was 
in  full  march  through  Urschitz,  Czeitsch,  and  Goding,  along 
the  March,  which  river  it  afterwards  crossed,  but  in  order  to 

*  DavouBt  saffered  the  Rassians  to  continue  their  march  unmolested, 
OD  the  receipt  of  an  autograph  note  from  the  emperor  of  Boaua  to 
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avoid  a  battle  with  Davoust,  "vrhicli  would  certainly  not  have 
been  without  danger.  The  army  had  not  lost  all  its 
artillery,  although  it  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  two 
hundred  pieces  ;  and  the  rear  was  commanded  by  Bagration, 
who  was  a  no  less  able  general  than  Davoust.  Besides  the 
archduke  Charles,  who  threatened  Vienna,  and  Benningsen, 
who  was  advancing,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  was  in  close 
pursuit  of  the  Bavarians  retreating  from  Bohemia  towards 
Moravia;  and  Prussia,  to  its  misfortune,  had  at  length 
also  put  Jts  army  in  motion.  The  allies  were,  therefore, 
still  in  a  condition  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  fair 
chances  of  success  ;  but  the  emperor  Francis  preferred 
humbly  begging  for  the  favour  of  Napoleon.*  He  sent 
prince  Lichtenstein  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
Quring  which  negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  a  peace :  Napoleon  granted  the  request,  on  condition  of 
the  Eussians  evacuating  Hungary  and  Moravia  within 
fourteen  days,  and  Qalicia  within  four  weeks.  "We  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  Napoleon  said  and  did  on  this 
occasion  what  we  find  written  in  bulletins  and  books, 
because  we  regard  it  as  less  worthy  of  his  character  and 
talents  than  the  French  appear  to  do.f 

the  following  effect:  '*J'aatorise  le  g^n^al  de  Meerfeldt  Ifairecon- 
naitre  au  general  frangais  que  les  denx  empereurs  d'AUemagne  et  de 
France  sont  en  conference,  qu'il  y  a  un  armistice  dans  cette  partie,  et 
qu'il  est  en  consequence  inutile  de  sacrifier  plus  de  braves  gens." 

*  The  French,  and  particularly  Thibaudeau,  reason  against  what 
has  been  alleged  in  the  text,  as  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  any  one  to 
say  certainly  that  the  allies  would  have  conquered;  that  is  not  the 
question;  the  question  is  about  venturing.  How  was  it  after  the  battle 
of  Borodino?  How  was  it  in  Prussia  in  1813?  And  in  Spam  in 
1808? 

t  Napoleon  is  reported  by  all  the  French  writers  to  have  said  to  the 
emperor  Francis:  "L'armce  russe  cem^e,  pas  un  homme  ne  pent 
^happer;  mais  je  desire  faire  une  chose  agr^able  k  Tempereur 
Alexandre;  je  laisserai  passer  Tarmee  russe,  j'arr^terai  la  marche  de 
mes  colonnes,  pourvu  que  Tarm^  russe  retoume  en  Russie,  qu^elle 
evacue  TAUemagne,  la  Pologne  autrichienne  et  russienne,  et  que  V.  M. 
promette  de  ne  plus  me  faire  la  guerre."  **  Cette  promesse  je  vous  la 
donne,"  r^pondit  Tempereur  d*Autriche ;  "  quant  It  Tempereur  Alex- 
andre, son  intention  est  de  retourner  en  Bussie  avec  son  arm^^' 
This  is  differently  told  even  in  its  accessory  circumstances,  and  the 
people  who  present  such  things  as  history  add,  that  when  the  emperor 
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By  the  terms  of  the  truee  the  French  army  waa  to  eon* 
tmue,  till  the  ratification  of  a  peace^  in  possession  of  the 
whole  cirde  of  Iglau^  Znajm,  and  Briinn,  togethec  mth 
a  part  of  the  circle  of  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia;  and  farther^  of 
the  light  hank  of  the  March,  till  its  influx  into  the  Danube, 
Presbnrg  iBcluded.  Upper  and  Lower  Austria^  the  TttoI, 
Yenice,  Carinthia,  Styria,  Camiolai,  G-ors,  and  Istria,  le* 
mained  occupied:  and,  in  Bohemia,,  not  only  the  eircLe 
of  Tabor,  but  the  district  Ijing  eastward  of  the  road  &obil 
Tabor  to  Linz.  Erom  this  third  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
100,060,000  firancs  were  demanded  for  the  pay  and  rewarcb 
of  Napoleon's  army ;  ond^  notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
of  this  demand,  oppressions  of  other  descriptions  were  by  no 
means  diminished.  For  this  reason  the  emperor  Francia 
willingly  assented  to  whatever  conditions  were  imposed, 
merely  in  order  to  be  quit  of  the  French,  and  to  have  his 
empire  relieyed  &om  their  oppressiye  occupation.  The 
emperor  Alexander  generou^y  gaye  his  assent  merel^r 
because  his  ally  wished  it ;  and  Savary's  mission  proyed 
successful  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  both  emperorsi 
The  truce  agreed  to  on  the  4ith  by  prince  Lichtensteini,  on. 
the  part  of  the  Austrians,  was  not  confirmed  till  the  6di^ 
after  Savary's  return  with  the  express  assent  of  the  emperor 
of  Bussia;  and  on  the  6th,  Tallejrand,  Stadion,  and  Giulay 
met  at  Nikolsburg,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  peace,  whidi 
both  parties  were  desirous  of  condudiQg  as  quickly  a& 
possible.  This  was  yery  easily  accomplished,  for  Napoleon 
kid  down  his  terms;  and  the  emperor  Francia,  being 
depriyed  of  all  means  of  resistance,  was  faia  to  agree,  con- 
soling himself  with  Napoleon's  promise,  that  in  two  months 
after  the  ratification  the  whole  of  his  states  would  be  eva- 
cuated by  the  French. 

After  the  exchange  of  the  rattfications^  Napoleon  had  an 
interview  mth.  the  archduke  Charles,  in  the  castle  of  Stamer- 
dorf^  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  dismemberment 
of  Turkey,  with  a  view  of  withdrawing  it  from  the  ambitious 
inftoenca  of  Bossia.    The  moment  was  not  well  chosen  for 

Francis  left  him,  Na|»leaii  said  to  hia  generali:  '^  Get  bomme  me  fiit 
fiure  une  faute;  j'amnis  pa  ouTzie  ma  victoire  et  prendn  toBte  rarmi^ 
mase  et  antcichienna;  maia  quelq^nes  lannes  de-  moiiu-  aennt  resw^tsJ* 
What  rhodomontade  and  affected  sentimentality! 
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acoiUHiig  the  feant  of  Austria  with  respect  to  tike  continnai 
esicroaehmenis  of  Bussia  in  that  quarter;  and  the  proposal 
waft  eoldlj  reosived  hj  the  arehduke.  Yet  i^e  apprehensions 
expressed  b  J  ISTapoleon  weive  not  groundless :  in  1804,  Russia 
haa  been  on  the  point  of  obtaining  &om  the  diran  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  ofiSesaiye  aoid  dsefensira'  -y.  but  a  ckoise  inserted  m  the 
stipulations  opened  Selim's  eje».  Alezanifer  requir6dy,p]«e» 
eisely  as  Nijcholaa  did,  nearly  gfby  years  afberwards,  tiiat  all 
the  subjecta  of  the  Porte  professing  the  &reek  religion 
should  be  plaeed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Russia. 
Turkey  ^mta  then  convulsed  by  insurrections^  and  in  the  worst 
eondition  to  resist  by  force  of  arms ;  nevertheless,  she  refused 
peremptorily  to  submit  to  so  monstrous  a  usurpation^  Under 
other  circumstaDsces^  Russia  might  have  insisted  on  her  iniqui- 
tous daim ;  but  absorbed  as  she  was  in  preparing  fsr  a  mo*> 
meaitous  s^ggle  with  l^apoleou,  she  reserved  herself  for  a 
moKie  favourable  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  LYT. 
OAMPAIfOr  OF  TSTLAH  MSD  vnusDiiAmy. 

Affeb  the  defeat  at  Austerlitz  the  emperor  made  aiQ 
attempt,  whether  sincere  or  not  is  uncertain,  for  a  reconcilia* 
tion  with  Napoleon..  He  sCTit  M.  d'Oubril  to  Paris^  who 
after  a  negotiation  of  ten  days  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  French  plenipotentiary,  general  Clarke  (July  20, 1806)^ 
But  Alexander  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  upon  the  very 
questionable  allegation  that  his  ambassador  had  exceeded  hia 
powers. 

Prussia  now  suffered  the  just  consequences  of  her  dishonest 
and  cowardly  policy.  Disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  acquiring 
Hanover,  the  rewurd  Ibr  which  she  crouched  to  IN'apoleon, 
she  imprudently  pr<woked  him  to  war  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  aid  due  to  her  by  Russia.  The  campaign  was 
decided  in  one  day  by  the  two  terrific  defeats  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  (Oct.  14, 1806).  Ptussia  was  hopelessly  ruined 
before  the  Russian  armies,  90,000  strong,  under  Benningsen 
and  Buxhovden,  could  acrive  to  save  her.    The  Russians  enr 
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teied  Prussia  in  NoTember,  and  on  the  26tli  of  December 
the  battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  and 
loss  of  blood  on  both  sides.  The  French  spent  the  whole  of 
a  December  night  without  covering ;  rain  and  snow  fell  in- 
cessantly ;  they  waded  up  to  the  knees  in  marshes,  spent 
twelve  hours  in  making  an  advance  of  eight  miles,  and  were 
obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  their  passage  over  the  Narew. 
During  the  battle,  marshal  Lannes  and  other  generals  were 
several  times  obliged  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  single 
regiments  and  battalions,  and  yet  no  decisive  advantage  was 
gained.  The  French,  indeed,  boasted  of  the  victory;  be- 
cause the  Eussians,  after  having  maintained  their  ground  on 
a  part  of  the  field,  retreated  the  next  day. 

If  the  victory  at  Pultusk,  of  which  Benningsen  boasted, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  his 
emperor,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief,  was  very  doubt- 
ful ;  on  the  other  hand,  prince  Galitzin  completely  defeated 
the  French  at  Golymin,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were 
to  attack  Buxhovden,  at  Ostrolenka.  This  victory,  too,  was 
the  more  glorious,  inasmuch  as  the  Russians  were  less  nu- 
merous than  their  opponents.  The  French,  however,  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  up  their  artillery ;  and  the  superiority 
of  the  Russians  in  this  particular  decided  the  event.*  The 
weather  and  the  time  of  the  year  rendered  active  operations 
impossible  for  some  weeks.  Benningsen  retired  to  Ostro- 
lenka, and  afterwards  still  farther ;  whilst  the  French,  imder 
Ney  and  Bemadotte,  were  scattered  in  the  country  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Vistula,  in  which  Ney  at  length  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Heilsberg. 

In  January,  1807,  Benningsen  and  Napoleon  came,  almost 
simultaneously,  upon  the  idea  of  changing  the  seat  of  war 
from  the  extreme  east  to  the  west.  In  the  east,  the  struggle 
was  afterwards  carried  on  by  two  particular  corps — a  Russian, 
under  Essen,  and  a  French,  first  under  Lannes,  and  then 
under  Savary.  This  bloody  struggle^  however,  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  issue  of  the  war.  Benningsen  no  sooner 
learned  that  Ney  had  scattered  his  troops  widely  over  the 

*  The  French,  indeed,  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  shameless  rho- 
domontade  of  the  47th  bulletin,  which  states  that  in  the  battles  of  the 
26th  the  Russians  lost  80  pieces  of  artillery,  all  their  caissons,  1200 
baggage  waggons,  and  12,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
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country  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Vistula,  than  he  broke  up 
his  quarters,  and  resolved  to  attack  him,  before  Bernadotte, 
who  was  near,  could  come  to  his  relief;  but  he  was  too  late. 
Nej  had  already  retreated  when  Benningsen  arrived;  whether 
it  was  as  the  French  allege,  because  Napoleon,  who  had  seen 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  sent  him  orders 
to  retreat,  which  arrived  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Eussians,  or  that  General  Markof  was 
at  first  too  eager,  and  Benningsen  afterwards  too  irresolute. 
Ney  luckily  marched  from  Heilsberg,  nearer  to  the  Vistula, 
and  Benningsen  followed  him  hesitatingly,  so  that  Berna- 
dotte was  able  to  keep  him  employed  for  some  days  till 
Napoleon  came  up.  On  receiving  news  of  Benningsen's 
march,  the  French  emperor  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  corps 
to  renew  the  campaign  on  the  27th,  and  he  had  so  taken  his 
measures,  that  before  the  Eussians  had  any  suspicion  of  an 
attack,  the  main  army  of  the  French  would  fall  upon  their 
left  flank,  whilst  they  were  on  their  march.  For  this  purpose, 
Bernadotte  was  to  aUure  Benningsen  quite  to  the  Vistula ; 
and  then  to  advance  again  as  soon  as  Napoleon  had  out- 
flanked the  left  of  the  Russians. 

The  despatch  containing  these  orders  for  Bernadotte  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  through  the  inexperience  of 
the  officer  entrusted  with  it,  who  failed  to  destroy  the  docu- 
ment at  the  right  time.  Thus  warned  of  the  impending 
danger^  and  finding  themselves  pressed  on  all  sides,  they 
allowed  their  stores  and  heavy  baggage,  at  various  places,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  escaped  bein^^ 
surrounded.  After  considerable  sacrifices,  they  succeeded, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  in  reaching  the  Prussian  town  of 
Eylau,  which  is  only  nine  hours'  distance  from  Konigsberg. 
Soult  attacked  theur  rear,  on  the  low  hills  behind  the  town, 
on  the  7th,  and  drove  them  in ;  on  the  following  day  a  general 
engagement  took  place.  The  honour  of  the  victory  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  Russians,  as  even  Savary  admits,  who  shared 
in  the  battle.*    It  is  not  less  certain,  however,  that  the 

*  The  Bonapartists  (and  Thibaudeau  also),  as  usual,  throw  the 
blame  upon  Bernadotte.  Benningsen,  however,  affirms  what  is  said 
in  the  text.  A  still  f\iller  account  of  the  same  affair  will  be  found  ui 
the  M^moirea  du  due  de  Roviao^  vol.  ill  p.  50,  &c.  The  duke  (Savary) 
on  that  occasion  commanded  the  fifth  corps,  l4uuies  being  UL  Ruche( 
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wIloIb  adyaniage  accmed  to  tbe  IVench,  who,  indeed,  admit 
that  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  recorded  in 
hifltory.  The  French  accuse  Bemadotte  of  having,  by  his 
delay,  prevented  the  yictory  from  being  complete ;  whilst 
the  Russians  aie  just  ^lough  to  admit  that  Lestocq,  with 
his  Prussians,  saved  th^  wing  from  utter  defeat.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  the  battle,  and  on  the  day  preceding  it, 
was  immense.  Great  numbers  feU,  not  by  the  sword,  but 
by  cold,  want,  and  excessive  exertion.  Whole  battalions 
and  regiments  of  the  Fr®ndb — as,  for  example,  that  of  colonel 
S^efLe — were  literally  annihilated.  Few  prisoners  were 
made,  because  the  whole  battle  was  fought  with  the  bayonet. 

The  Toyal  family  of  Prussia  was  placed  in  a  very  mehuk- 
ehdj  position  by  the  issue  of  the  battle,  for  they  were 
obligBj^  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  flee  to  Memel][  wha« 
they  found  themselves  among  Russians,  of  whom  their  own 
emperor  alleged,  that,  notwithstanding  his  despotic  power, 
he  was  not  able  to  restrain  their  barbarity,  or  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  rapacity.  Here,  in  the  farthest  comer  of  Prusi^ 
they  received  news  every  month  of  the  fall  of  one  fortress 
after  another,  or  of  forced  contributions  levied  upon  their 
people. 

The  French  army  also  retired  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  as 
well  as  the  Russians.  Benningsen  marched  towards  Konigs- 
berg,  and  although  Berthier,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
wrote  to  the  empress  that  they  would  be  in  Konigsberg 
with  their  army  on  the  foLLowing  day,  the  French,  never- 
theless, drew  off  near^  to  the  Vistula.  Nothing  important 
was  imdertaken  by  eithetr  party  for  some  months,  but  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  a  new  struggle ;  whilst  new  means 
were  tried  to  jjreTent  Prussia  from  taking  any  energetic 
measures — ^that  is,  from  forming  a  close  union  with  England 
and  Russia.  The  king  hesitated  betwe^i  the  bold  advice  of 
Hardenberg  and  his  friends,  and  the  imconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Napoleon,  which  was  recommended  by 

in  his  memoir,  dated  on  the  28th  of  Fehntary,  states  that  the  French 
had  .30,000  killed,  and  12,000  voonded.  Napoleon  gives  the  numhers 
1900  killed  and  5700  wounded.  Kucheladds:  **  The  victory  at  Frusaian 
Eylau  was  complete  and  decisive  on  the  side  of  the  Bussians;  and  yet 
Benningsen  did  not  pursue  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  his  fozoe^  hat, 
to  the  astoniflhaient  of  ihe  whole  watid^  again  jretreated." 
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von  Zasirow-.  The  Bussians  were  tborougbly  diai&tisfied 
idth  the  English,  and  complained  of  being  very  badly  su^ 
ported  by  th^ ;  th^  sujBBMred  want  of  all  kinds,  were  worse 
tsreated  in  many  places  in  Prussia  than  the  Erench,  and  even 
borrowed  660,000  doUacs  in<3oin  from  the  king  of  Fmssui. 
The  sopport  which  Prussia  receiyed  from  Ei^land  might 
rather  be  called  im  alms  than  a  subsidy.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  delays  which  von  Zastrow  promoted,  and  partly 
to  tli^  distrust  of  the  Prussians,  which  the  English  still  en- 
tertained. It  was  only  when  Hardenbex^g  was  called  to 
office,  a&d  when  Beyme  agreed  with  him,  that  the  English 
showed  themselyes  ready  to  co-operate  efficiently. 

Hardenberrg,  who  accompanied  his  master  to  Tilsit,  suc- 
ceeded in  haying  a  new  treaty  entered  into  at  Bartenstein 
between  itussia  and  Prussia.  Its  principle  was  the  same  as 
that  of  i^e  agreement  made  on  the  12th  of  Octob^,  of  the 
preceding  year,  at  Grodno,  by  virtue  of  which  the  empeaaor 
boimd  hmiself  to  support  the  cause  of  the  king  with  ail  his 
forces.  In  this  treaty,  it  was  not  only  promised,  just  as  if 
they  were  before  Paris,  that  Prussia  should  receive  back  all 
that  had  been  lost,  but  it  was  formally  determined  what  was 
to  be  done  wil^  the  conquests  wrested  from  Erance,  and  how 
even  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  was  to  be  partitioned  among 
the  allies.  This  partition  of  conquests  not  yet  made  is 
merely  ridiculous;  wliat  was  important,  on  the  contrary, 
was,  that  Bussia  and  Prussia  not  dnly  reckoned  confidently 
upon  England  .and  Sweden,  but  also  upon  Austria,  and  inti- 
mated that  they  would  compel  Denmark  also  to  join  the  alli- 
ance. The  part  which  Austria  played  on  this  occasion  was 
very  equivocal.  This  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one,  since 
already,  under  the  Whigs,  there  had  been  some  talk  of  a 
congress  and  of  .Austrian  mediation,  which  no  one  could  fulJ^ 
undCTstand.  On  the  7th  of  May,  sir  Bobert  Adair  writes 
that  !N'apoleon  had  accepted  the  mediation.  On  the  8th, 
he  at  length  iseceived  the  news  that  Canning  had  become 
minister  of  foreign  affiurs ;  and  the  very  first  despatch  from 
the  new  muiister  announced  the  prosecution  of  the  waa^ 
and  a  firm  alliance  with  Bussia ;  but,  befoore  Canning  was 
able  to  give  effect  to  his  words,  the  battle  of  Eriedland  was 
fought.  It  appears,  from  Napoleon's  correspondence,  that,  on 
the  17th,  he  gave  Tall^iand  a  sketch  of  the  principles  to  bo 
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contended  for  in  the  congress ;  they  were  as  chimerical  as 
was  the  congress  itself.  He  demanded  reciprocity — that  is, 
that  the  English  and  Enssians  were  to  indemnify  his  allies, 
as  he  Ijheirs ;  he  knew  right  well,  however,  that  the  English 
would  not  agree  to  any  such  condition. 

Long  before  the  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  England, 
concerning  a  regular  peace  and  formal  subsidies,  instead  of 
the  occasional  sums  hitherto  granted,  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  Hardenberg  was  installed  in  the  office  of  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  had  associated  with  himself  such  men  as 
von  Altenstein,  Niebuhr,  von  Schon,  and  Stegman;  still, 
however,  he  entertained  but  little  hope,  especially  since  the 
English  at  first  refused  to  grant  more  than  100,000Z.  as  a 
subsidj^  to  Prussia,  and  an  equal  amount  to  Russia.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  proved  a  great  gain  to  Prussia  and  its  service, 
that  Schamhorst  and  von  Gneisenau  began  that  career  which 
afterwards  turned  out  so  salutary  to  the  army,  then  newly  to 
be  raised  and  organised.  It  was  also  a  lucky  accident  that 
marshal  Victor  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Prussian 
troops  from  Colberg,  and  was  exchanged  for  Blticher,  who 
was  then  appointed  to  march  from  Pomerania  against  the 
French,  as  soon  as  Benningsen,  with  the  main  army,  had- 
made  an  attack  in  front  upon  the  French,  commanded  by 
Napoleon  in  person.  The  English  had  promised  to  reinforce 
the  Swedish  army  in  Pomerania  with  30,000  men,  and  Prussia 
was  also  to^  send  an  army  thither  under  Bliicher.  Five  thou- 
sand Prussians  really  appeared ;  but  the  English  delayed  till 
it  was  too  late,  and  were  not  in  the  wrong,  because  the  king 
of  Sweden,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything, 
wished  to  take  the  command. 

About  this  time  Benningsen  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  armies ;  but  he  is  generally  accused  of 
incapacity,  and  fearful  descriptions  are  given  of  the  disorders, 
fraud,  and  embezzlement  which  prevailed,  and  of  the  plun- 
der and  barbarity  which  they  practised  against  imfortunate 
Prussia.  We  could  not  beueve  these  accounts,  did  not  all 
the  works  on  Russia,  winch  have  recently  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  conciu*  in  proving  that  these 
evils  are  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  Russian  government 
and  its  autocracy.  The  emperor  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  army,  did  everything  in  hia  power  to  restore 
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order;  he  was  only  able,  however,  to  remedy  single  abuses ; 
eyen  Nicholas,  who  manifests  a  degree  of  severity  from  which 
Alexander  shrank  back,  is  not  able  to  reach  the  source  of 
the  evil.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  Benningsen  thought  his 
troops  already  sufficiently  reinforced  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  French,  and  drive  them  across  the  Vistula;  whilst  the  com- 
bined army  of  English,  Swedes,  and  Prussians,  were  to  make 
an  attack  from  Pomerania.  The  Prench  army,  lying  from 
Dantzig  to  the  Narew,  was  brought,  before  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  campaign  commenced,  to  150,000  men,  whose 
pay  and  sustenance  were  drawn  from  the  requisitions  and 
contributions  imposed  on  Prussia.  In  April,  1807,  the 
Erench  senate  passed  a  decree  levying  80,000  conscripts, 
60,000  of  whom  were  to  be  immediately  sent  to  the  army ; 
and  the  Poles,  too,  deceived  by  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
their  nationality,  raised  a  body  of  between  25,000  and  30,000 
men,  among  whom  were  whole  regiments  recruited  by  the 
Polish  nobUity,  or  formed  exclusively  of  nobles  who  volun- 
teered their  service,  although  Napoleon  limited  all  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Poles  to  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Vistula. 
As  soon  as  Benningsen,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  made  a 
serious  movement  in  advance  towards  the  Vistula,  a  series  of 
murderous  engagements  began,  similar  to  those  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Eylau ;  on  the  9th,  the  main  body  of  both 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Heilsberg,  and  on  the 
10th  the  French  made  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Russians  from 
their  position.  The  united  corps  of  Soult  and  Lannes,  sup- 
ported by  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  made  repeated  attempts 
to  force  the  Eussians  to  give  way ;  they,  however,  kept  their 
ground,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  attempts  of 
the  French,  which  had  failed  on  the  10th,  would  be  renewed 
on  the  11th.  The  French  give  very  good  reasons  why  Napo- 
leon had  as  little  inclination  to  renew  the  contest  as  Ben- 
ningsen. "We  shall  quote  the  words  of  a  writer  of  the 
Napoleon  school,  who,  on  this  occasion,  neither  lies  nor 
boasts :  "  On  the  11th  the  two  armies  were  so  near  as  to  be 
within  grape-shot  range,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  struggle 
would  again  commence.  That,  however,  neither  of  the  com- 
manders wished.  Benningsen,  weakened  by  a  considerable 
loss  of  men,  was  afraid  that  his  right  wing  might  be  cut  off 
from  Konigsberg,  and  he  therefore  retired  from  his  fortified 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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posiidoxL  at  HeUsbecg  on  the  xooming  of  the  lltL"  (He 
also  hoped,  bj  tiua  xaovement^  to  form  an  earlier  jmiGtifiii 
with  the  divkioxL  sent  to  K^gsberg^  under  Labimof^  and 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  ]N'a|K>leon's  reserves.)  '^  JN^apoleon 
bad,  however,  no  reason  to  risk  the  loss  of  so  many  me%  by 
an  attempt  to  storm  the  fortified  position  of  the  Buaaans, 
as  he  was  sure  that  as  soon  as  he  threaiiened  Konigsbeig  the 
Busfiians  would  give  up  their  trenchea," 

Benning^en  a^^erwards  heard,  at  "Wehlau,  that^  the  rresieh 
had  separated  intatwo  davisions,  and  he  resolved  on  the  IBtb, 
instead  of  continuing  hia  route  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
AUe,  to  wheel  about  before  Wehlau,  and  attack  the  Ereiieh. 
By  this  step,  as  all  writers  admit,  he  gave  himself  into  Urn 
hands  of  his  great  opponent,  who  never  su^Sered  Ub  emensf, 
to  commit  a  fkult  witn  impunity.  The  positioix  taken  vsp  hj. 
Benningsen  was  such  as  to  leave  him  no  alternative  betweeo 
victory  amd  destrueticmy  for  he  had  the  Alle  in  his  rear,  and 
a  marsh  cm  one  flank.  INapoleon  took  advantage  of  this, 
mistake^  as  usual ;  and  the  orders  which  he  iasoed  before  tiM» 
battle  prove  that  he  was  sure  of  the  victory.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  I4Ql  of  June,  a  ba^exy  of  tweniy  gwis 

fave  the  sigml  for  the  fight ;  it  was  braveiy  maintained  est 
oth  aides,  and  both  armies  STiffeced  great  lo6is>  The  ^reaeA 
aecouLts.  exaggerate,  to  a  most  exlasardinaiy  extest,  tbei^ 
number  of  the  Bnsnaiis  who  were  led  into  the  batl^  c£ 
Priedland,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^®  number  of  prisoiiera  :*  eertaiQ 
it  is,  however,  that  17,000  BussiaDS  were  either  killed  oc 
wounded-t 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  there  waa  no  kmger  any. 
account  to  be  taken  of  the  Prussians ^  and  it  wafi  apiece  ei 
great  good  fortune  that  such  a  sovereign  as  Alexand^  reagned 

*  The  statements  ia  the  note  to  tlie  **  Geschichte  des  Eriegs  voq 
lYeussenund  Bussland  gegen  Frankreich  in  den  Jahren  1806  and  1807^ 
(B^lin,  1835),  p.  249,  appear  the  most  prohaUe:  ^  At  the  Tecommence- 
nwDt  of  hostUities  tlie  Bnssian  army  amounted  to  7&,00G  tghtSng  mea, 
fieom  which,  if  we  deduet  10,000  preriousiy  lostk  as  well  as  the  oofps 
of  Eamenskoi,.  only  about  55,000  could  have  been  toought  inta  the 
field  at  Friedland." 

f  The  French  and  the  bulletins,  according  to  their  custom,  add  to  the 
17,000  Idlled  and  woimded,  **  and  ab  kaity  tasletx  FszsoirEBS,"  wlien, 
in  fact,  no  prisoners  were  taken,  aa  waa  natuxal,  firom  the  natuze  and 
localify  of  the  battle* 
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in  Riiflsu^  otlierwke  Fraiai&  w^oiild  haye  been  wliollj  ketw 
LestocOr  iriilL  fasB  !Praiskm%  was  obMged  baetily  ta  etOBS  ^e 
HaailFt^Mciaial;  aakdtbenriiiagasine9,eaEi8idenl>le  atores  of 
porwcber  azul  amrnimHEMHi,  toge^Eier  with  100,000  mnaketay 
widcb  the  Engiiah  lifld  ■enfc  b j  sea  to  Koo^berg,  fell,  witJi 
tbetoim^mtotliehaiidsof  thefreneb.  Beimioga»n  vaanoi 
lerj  dbaely  piuraiMd  cm  the  other  side  of  the  AQe ;  he  passed 
the  ISFi^uen  an  the  19th,  and  YnxEai  down,  the  bridge  behind 
hiza ;.  immedistely  afberwavds,,  TkmKpeate  arrived  in  Tikit. 
Of  all  the  iPcmflian  fertressesy  CoHberg  akne  might  h&ve  been 
able  to  Tnaintirin  itself  for  some  weehs^  and  GrKudenx  wan 
swred  mereAy  by  the  peaee.  The  treaty  witk  Engjamd,  wMch 
the  Froasiaa  mizKister  signed  in  London  on  the  I7tk  of  Juney 
and  by  wfaidi  I,OOO,0OOI»  steriing  was  prondsed  in  snbsidies, 
name  too  late. 

SchhidfiSL  informs  na  that  all  those  who  weie  about  the  king 
of  Prussia  had  so  completely  lost  courage,  that  von  Harden- 
berg,  von  Stein,  Schladen  himself,  and  many  others  who  re- 
commended perseverance,  found  none  upon  whom  they  could 
reckon.  "With  respect  to  the  lUiesiana^  he  informs  us  that 
there  was  a  party  who  assumed  a  threatening  aspect — ^that 
the  army  was  diflsatisfied  with  the  waar* — that  ^ba  giand-duke 
Constantino  behaved  often  very  rudely  towards  the  Prussians^ 
and  aiBowed  himself  to  be  used  as-  an  instrnment  for  working 
on  the  fears  of  Ins  brother  Alexander.*  €hi  the  7th  of  Jtme^ 
the  emperor  manifested  a  disposition  altogether  eontraay  to 
the  agi^em^its  and  psrtition-projeets  of  the  eonvention  of 
BiurtenstecB.  He  was  dissatisned  with  England,  afnd  per*^ 
ceived  thofc  the  Aiisferians  had  no  other  object  than  ia  fish  in 
troubled  water,  and  he  was,  therefore,  desBWKPS,  as  nmch  a» 
possible,  to  withdraw  from  the  whole  affinr.    He  proposed 

*  i^e«jBen,p.277.  Von  Schiadenv  raider  date  of  the  7th  of  Jme,. 
observes:  "  JPeople  here  (Tilsit)  remark  a  surprising  alteration  in  the- 
opinions  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  of  all  those  who  have  any  in- 
flaence  with  the  emperor;  and  i*  is  obvious  that  they  wish  for  a  peace. 
H  16  a  question  whether  his  imperial  majesty  possesses  strength  of 
nond  enoi^  to  stand  upright  akaie,  in  the  midst  of  sach  a  circle  as^ 
that  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  emper(»r  haa  assured  the  mi- 
nister, Ton  Hardenberg,  that  he  will  go  for  a  time  to  Wilna,  to  hastea 
ttie  arriral  of  Bussian  reinforcements  and  provisions,  but  will  soon  be 
hare  again,  and  that  no  one  shall  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  path 
w^uek  he  has  pn^posed  to  Mmsetf.'* 

Q2 
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a  truce  for  himself,  with  a  clause  that  the  Prussians  also 
should  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  but  the  Eussians  and 
Prussians  were  to  negotiate  each  for  themselves  respecting 
the  conditions.  Napoleon  having  entertained  the  proposal, 
Bussia  agreed,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  toice,  the 
French  should  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  ex- 
cept the  circle  of  Bialystock.  The  agreement  was  signed  on 
the  21st,  and  a  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
was  reserved.  By  the  terms  of  the  truce  granted  to  Prussia, 
the  Prench  remained  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  the  few  fortresses  which  were  not  yet  reduced,  were  not 
to  be  supplied  either  with  new  works,  ammunition,  or  provi- 
sions. Bliicher,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  auxiliary- 
forces  in  Pomerania,  was  to  leave  the  king  of  Sweden  to  his 
fate.  The  peace  was  to  be  negotiated  at  Tilsit,  and  for  that 
purpose  one-half  of  the  town  was  to  be  declared  neutral. 


CHAPTEE  LVII. 

TBEATT  OP  TILSIT — CONQUEST  OF  EINLAin). 

Napoleon  had  a  much  easier  game  to  play  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander  than  with  the  good  emperor  Prancis  of 
Austria.  The  former  was  an  idealist  and  mystic,  who  idolised 
men  and  women,  after  his  visionary  £Etshion,  and  afterwards 
let  them  fall  in  the  mud  in  order  to  follow  the  same  course 
towards  others,  whom  in  their  turn  he  neglected  as  quickly 
as  their  predecessors.  G^ie  emperor  Francis  was  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  man,  and  had  neither  an  idea  nor  a  fancy ;  he 
was  therefore  not  to  be  taken  on  that  side.  Alexander  had 
previously  held  the  king  of  Prussia  in  a  sort  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  as  a  pious  and  honourable  man ;  he  now  exhibited 
a  degree  of  veneration,  bordering  on  idolatry,  for  Napoleon, 
as  a  hero  and  a  ruler.  The  first  meeting,  therefore,  of  the 
two  emperors,  on  the  raft  constructed  on  the  Niemen  for 
the  occasion,  was  altogether  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
effect  upon  the  romantic  disposition  of  the  Eussian  emperor ; 
we,  however,  leave  to  the  French  the  rhetorical  and  dramatic 
details  of  the  first  greeting,  and  make  no  pretension  to  rival 
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them  in  depicting  such  scenes.  We  are  somewhat  surprised, 
indeed,  at  the  great  importance  laid  by  them  on  every  word 
spoken  (and  also  not  spoken)  by  the  emperor  Alexander, 
since  they  themselves  have  repeated  without  end,  that  their 
Napoleon  declared  Alexander  to  be  as  false  as  a  Byzantine 
Greek.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  not  present  at  the  first 
meeting  on  the  25th,  which  lasted  some  hours ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, at  the  second,  which  took  place  on  the  next  day.  The 
negotiations  respecting  the  peace  began  on  the  28th,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  during  their  course,  played  merely  a  subor- 
dinate part.  The  emperor  of  Eussia,  with  all  his  religious 
sentimentality,  was  as  great  a  stranger  to  the  true  principles 
of  morality  as  his  opponent ;  he  suffered  himself  to  be  won, 
by  having  his  attention  directed  to  Turkish,  and  especially 
to  Swedish  provinces,  almost  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
his  capital',  and  consented  to  be  enriched,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  friend  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  appeared  at 
the  same  time  as  a  friend  of  the  Prussian  royal  family,  and 
as  a  worshipper  of  Napoleon,  who  had  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  cruelty. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit*  was  arranged  on  the  special  meetings 
between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  after  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  retired.  The  actual  treaty  was  afterwards  settled  by 
Talleyrand,  with  princes  Labanof  and  Kurakin:  Talleyrand, 
on  the  other  hand,  dictated,  word  for  word,  the  peace  for 
Prussia,  to  counts  Kalkreuth  and  Golz,  who  had  full  powers 
to  conclude  it.  Besides  the  two  patent  treaties,  there  were 
secret  articles  added  to  that  between  Prance  and  Bussia, 


♦  The  treaty  is  given  in  Martens,  vol  iv.  p.  436 ;  but  essential 
portions  are  wanting.  Bignon  also  denies  the  existence  of  these 
essential  points.  The  author  of  the  article  "Alexandre,"  in  the 
"  Biographic  Universelle,"  vol.  Ivi.  (supplement),  alleges  that  he  has 
given  them  for  the  first  timer  ^ut  they  are  not  even  there  in  a  fall, 
authentic  form.  Schnitzler,  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Histoire  intime  de 
la  Bussie,"  No.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  445,  has  reprinted  the  article  from  the 
"  Biographic."  Lefebvre,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  "  Histoire  des  Cabinets  de 
TEurope,"  quotes  everything  which  was  agreed  on  either  positively  or 
contingently— even  what  affected  Sicily,  the  partition  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  the  combined  expedition  of  the  Russians  and  French 
against  the  English  East  Indies,  but  says  nothing  of  the  quarter 
whence  he  derived  his  information,  or  how  much  of  it  was  really 
written  down. 
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0D»e  of  ^Krhieii,  in  psrfc  verballr  agreed  upon  and  in  part 
written,  hvre  been  steadfiwtly  den^d,  and  were  never  offi* 
dalij  published.  Most  of  thean,  mehaBthe  joint  ezpeditiflii 
to  India,  and  the  partition  of  the  territories  of  powers  not 
oigiged  in  tlie  war,  me  so  extravagant,  that  we  cannot  help 
doubting  Idiat  sudi  things  w«re  even  seriousiy  meant ;  still, 
nnich  was  done,  and  Unt  was  bad  enough. 

If  we  might  draw  a  line  of  distinction  more  minutelf,  in 
a  caee  in  which  the  originals  of  iHie  treities  are  not  before  us, 
we  might  say  that  there  were,  proper^  speaking,  one  patent, 
and  ilwee  secret  treaties  conduded  with  Bnssia,  which  were, 
at  later  periods,  partly  acknowledged  and  partly  denied.  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  all  that  is  known  of  these  secret  agree- 
ments, or  is  given  by  the  director  in  the  department  of  fneign 
afiain,  who  has  written  the  history  of  the  cabinets  of  Eo^ 
rppe,  as  the  anmmary  of  the  results  of  the  veibal  consolta- 
tion«  between  the  two  emperoni. 

In  the  patent  treaty,  a  oompliment  is  paid  1^  emperor  of 
Russia ;  Kapoleon,  f<xc  his  sika,  agreeing  that  Fnissia  ishoold 
lose  only  some  four  millions  and  a  half  of  subjects,  and  one- 
half  its  income*  Tbi&  city  of  Dantzig,  occupied  by  the  Er^ich 
with  a  smaii  army,  and  ruled  by  a  French  governor,  is  de- 
ekred  to  be  a  free  repubtic,  and  ateiritory  assigned itof  some 
six  or  eight  miles  in  drcumferenee.  The  kmg  of  I^iissia 
shall  allow  a  military  road  from  Baxony  to  Warsaw,  and 
neither  Prassia  nor  Shuony  ahall  impose  or  collect  any  tolls 
on  the  Yistula.  The  new  repubHe  of  Dantsig  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Icing  of  Saxony  {for  whom  War- 
saw is  to  be  erected  into  a  duchy)  and  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  who  remains  master  of  the  town,  and  furnishes  an 
army,  whose  commander-in-chief  is  to  have  unlimited  rule 
over  everything.  That  portion  of  Poland  whidi  on  the  last 
partition  had  £dlen  to  Prussia^  shall  form  ihe  duchy  of  War- 
saw, which  France  cedes  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  From  the 
part  of  Poland,  however,  thus  wrested  again  from  Prussia, 
the  dislaict  between  the  Bug,  the  TiJ^ga^aajiA^  and  the  Bobra, 
a«  well  aa  the  ^strieta  of  Bmlyfiitoek,  BiekdE,  and  Debnesyn, 
are  to  be  given  over  to  Bnssia,  which  is  thus  to  share  in  the 
spoil  of  her  ally.  Oldenbui^,  Cobuig,  and  Mecklenburg 
are  to  be  restored  to  their  princes,  with,  this  neserva  alone, 
that  the  harbours  in  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  ave  to  vb- 
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L  ia  th8  haads  of  the  Freaob  ^  the  establishment  of  4 
geneiai  peaee.  The  esa^ror  Alexasder  acknowledges  Louis 
Bom^arte  as  kii^  of  Holland,  and  Joseph  Bonapaite  as 
kmg  of  Naples,  Hie  eoii£oderation  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  Mattes 
aad  possessions  of  ikud  iadi'ridiial  princes  who  compose  it ;  and 
thus  quietly  gives  up  Orango,  !Fulda,  Piedmont,  and  Naples, 
taui  all  the  demands  whi^  Russia,  had  made  on  behau  of 
these  pnaoes  sinee  1803.  Alexander  also  i^eeognises  Napo^ 
lecm's  biother,  Jerome,  as  king  <^  Westphalia-^as  rightful 
possessor  of  t4e  kingdtnn  hastilj  form^  out  of  ihe  patari* 
jtMnial  states  of  G^man  pnnees^  Alexander  eedes  to 
SioUand  the  lordship  of  J«yer,  which  his  grandmot^ier,  Ca- 
tharine, as  a  prineess  of  Zechst,  had  inherited  from  h^  bro* 
timr ;  and  Bioiland  also  receives  East  Friesland  from  Prussia. 
In  order  to  deo^ro  Austria,  ail  sorts  of  settlements  w^:^ 
afterwards  made  in  vrferenee  to  the  peace  with  the  Turks,  as 
well  as  to  Mold«na  and  Yallachia ;  all  which  were  abolisi^, 
and  dedaied  null,  by  a  secret  treaty  agreed  to  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  first  of  the  secret  treaties  changed  the  simple  treaty  of 
peaee  into  an  alliance,  offl^isi^e  and  defensive,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  which  Napoleon  gave  up  the  Tuiicish  ^n- 
^iie,  wii^  the  «Eception  of  Constantinople*  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  Euseoans ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  uncon- 
ditionaliy  acknowledged  whatever  Bonaparte  might  choose 
fethw  to  undertake  on  the  continent.  In  anotl^  article, 
Aiexander  promised  his  assistance  against  England,  and  his 

^  ^  One  day  tibe  two  etapeeoni,  on  tiaeir  nsturafrom  a  locig  lide,  shot 
ibemselTes  up  la  Najj^leoa's  cabinet,  wher^  there  were  numeious  maps 
spread  out.  Napoleon,  apparently  in  brisk  conversation  with  Alex- 
ander, asked  M.  Meneval  m  the  map  of  Turk^,  opened  it,  tiien  re- 
-BSwiBg  the  eoB««fia1fion,  and  placing  his  fingjer  suddeely  on  Conetao- 
SHiSf  le,  said  seyeKal  tiaiee,  wHhont  regardiag  his  being  heard  by  ihe 
miGi^bary,  m  whom  he  had  perfect  ooofideDce,  ^Constantinople!  Con- 
stantinople! neyerl  It  is  the  empire  of  the  world.*  **— Thiers'  Hist  of 
^  Consulate  and  Empire,  Alexander  pressed  hard  to  have  Constan- 
tino»te.  He  could  not  be  satisSed  **  without  the  keys  of  his  house," 
the  jDacdaBeikc.  Speaking  of  Alexander  at  St.  Helena,  lHa^K^eon 
said,  ''He coveted  it  (OonstantiBople)  much,  and  would  hayectgc^ed 
me  on  the  subject,  but  I  always  turned  a  deaf  eax.  That  empire,  im- 
paired as  it  is,  formed  the  point  of  separation;  it  was  the  marsh  which 
^cerented  mj  flank  tern  being  turned.  As  to  Greece,  tiiat  b  anotiicr 
nffiiir.** 
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accession  to  the  continental  system.  He  consented,  not  only 
to  close  all  his  ports  against  the  English,  and  to  forbid  all 
trade,  but  also  that  Sweden  (whose  destruction  was  verbally 
agreed  on,  the  intention  being  to  divide  it  between  Bussia 
and  Denmark)  was  to  be  forced  to  co-operate^  and  close  all 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  be  reduced  by  war. 

The  second  secret  treaty — the  existence  of  which  Bignon 
boldly  denies,  although  Savary  appeals  to  it  in  reference  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  although  the  English  did  so,  in  the 
manifesto  which  they  issued  immediately  after  their  expedi- 
tion against  Denmark,  gave  up  Portugal  and  Spain,  Malta^ 
and  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  to  Napoleon's  arbitrary  dis- 
posal. The  Eussians  might,  indeed,  have  very  well  sub- 
scribed all  this,  even  if  they  had  been  enemies  of  Napoleon, 
because  these  colossal  plans  were  prodigiously  wild,  and  must 
have  necessarily  ended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  winter 
campaign  against  Moscow.  The  English  applied  a  very  con- 
siderable sum,  as  they  had  done  once  before,  to  purchase  a  tran- 
script of  this  secret  treaty  from  the  Erench  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  They  never  published  the  text  of  the  pur- 
chased treaty ;  they  alleged,  however,  that  by  virtue  of  an 
article  in  it,  Denmark  was  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  her 
fleet  to  France,  and  was  to  receive  compensation  for  the  loss 
by  the  possession  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

In  the  third  secret  treaty,  the  evacuation  of  Gattaro,  and 
the  cession  of  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  pro- 
mised to  Erance  ;  and  in  another  article,  a  new  signification 
was  given  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as 
king  of  Naples.  He  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  ;  and  Eerdinand  IV.  was  to  be  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  Sicily,  by  the  island  of  Candia,  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  Balearic  isles ;  that  is,  by  possessions  in  the 
moon.  In  other  secret  articles.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
agreed,  even  as  his  friends  admit,  that  although  the  article  of 
the  secret  treaty,  in  reference  to  the  partition  of  Turkey, 
was  not  to  be  fixed,  on  account  of  Austria,  the  emperor  of 
the  Erench  was  not  to  insist  upon  the  evacuation  of  Mol* 
davia  and  Yallachia,  as  settled  in  the  public  treaty,  and  not 
even  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  any  further  con- 
quests made  from  the  Turks.  In  the  celebrated  conversa- 
tion which  Napoleon  had  in  Bayonne  with  canon  Escoiquiz, 
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the  notoriously  knavish  mentor  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain, 
he  alleged  that  the  emperor  of  Russia,  at  Tilsit,  had  also  ap- 
proved of  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  from 
Spain,  and  the  house  of  Braganza  from  Portugal.*  As  to 
Russia,  the  main  points  of  the  peace  to  be  concluded  with 
the  king  were  already  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Russia, 
and  only  a  few  remaining  points,  which  we  shall  presently 
mention,  were  to  be  added;  which,  as  Napoleon  says,  was 
conceded  to  Prussia  merely  out  of  friendship  to  Russia. 
Concemiog  the  honour,  or  regard  to  common  morality  and 
the  outward  appearance  of  right,  of  which  the  two  emperors 
gave  a  conspicuous  example  to  the  whole  world,  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  distinguished  French  diplomatist  pronounces  his 
opinion  in  terms  even  as  strong  as  we  ourselves  would  be 
disposed  to  use,  judging,  as  we  do,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
plebeian  morality .t 

By  the  peace  with  Prussia,  which  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
July,  the  king  received  back  a  kingdom,  reduced  by  one-half, 
and  even  the  future  possession  of  this  was  in  no  way  secured. 
Prussia  was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine,  and,  on  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  South  Prussia, 
New  East  Prussia,  New  "West  Prussia,  and  the  circle  of 
Ootbus,  in  Lusatia.     Out  of  this  territory,  taken  away  from 

*  "  L*empereur  Alexandre,  a  qui  j'ai  fait  part  a  Tilsit  de  mes  projets 
fiur  TEspagne,  qui  remontent  a  cette  ^poque,  les  approuva;  j'ai  re^u 
sa  parole  d'honneur  qu'il  ne  s'y  opposera  pas."  See  Appendix  to  De 
Pradt's  M^moires,  "  Sur  la  Revolution  de  TEspagne." 

t  Lefebvre,  "Histoire  des  Cabinets  de  TEurope,"  vol.  iii.  p.  114. 
*^  Jamais  il  ne  fut  donne  aux  hommes  d'assister  a  un  tel  spectacle ; 
mais  toute  cette  grandeur  ne  nous  ^blouit  point.  Jamais  les  combi- 
naisons  de  la  force  materielle  ne  pr^valurent  avec  plus  d'audace  sur 
les  prindpes  du  droit  et  de  Fequit^;  jamais  on  ne  vit  des  pouvoirs  hu- 
mains  disposer  avec  une  autorite  plus  arbitraire  des  destines  des 
peuples,  violer  avec  un  plus  efiroyable  cynisme  cette  morale  vulgaire 
qui  defend  de  sacrifier  Tami  qui  s'est  d^vou^  a  vous  et  qui  a  re9u  vos 
serments.  Toute  notre  ^me  se  r^volte  h.  la  vue  de  ces  deux  souverains, 
les  plus  puissants  de  ce  monde,  hier  ennemis  acharn^,  allies  aujourd'hui, 
donnant  pour  ciment  k  leur  union  Tingratitude  et  la  d^loyaute,  se 
livrant  mutuellement,  k  Texample  des  triumvirs  de  Borne,  les  d^pouiUes 
de  leurs  propres  allies  que  naguere  ils  avaient  arrach^s  k  leur  repos  et 
train^s  violemment  k  leur  suite  dans  Tar^ne  des  combats— nouvelle  et 
terrible  lecon,  qui  apprend  aux  peuples  li  quel  prix  s'ach^tent  les  con- 
quotes  et  la  grandeur." 
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JPnuuday  there  was  esecfced  ihd  dudbf  of  Waaraair  for  tiie 
doctor  of  Saiioiiy,  filevaiied  to  the  raiok  of  kuog ;  aaul,  Boi^ 
vi^staoding  tHe  nuijcli'laiidjsd  eomtiMsioBL  gsamted  to  tiie 
duclij,  it  mezely  eontaaued  an  adTaaced  post  against  SiUKd* 
and  Aufikia,  aiui  -was  complete^  ezhauated  b^  dotationa  mad 
poB  pesenmtioii  of  domaiaa  &a  FxeiaxAx  aoldkiro,  courtiers,  and 
diplomatista.  la  Addifaoii  to  the  loss  of  territofy,  aad  eoor^ 
mous  exactioiia  in  maaey^  other  Yety  hard  coaditicxia  wea» 
impoaed  on  Pcoasia^  eapeciaJly  ing^titude  towards  Enghmd. 
Euasdaand  Emieo  had  entered  i^o  asegukr^iaiifiie  i^;aui8fc 
that  powiar,  Aod  reaolTed  to  ahut  all  their  ports  agaimri^  kor 
ahips,  and  pxevieiit  trade  of  all  kinds  with  her;  Pniaaia  was 
eiMnpelledtodothesame.  They  did  not  atop  even  here.  Con* 
ditions  were  to  be  proposed  wiueh  they  knew  England  would 
i»J6et;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  if  theae  eonditioxia  were  not 
accepted  by  the  end  of  November,  war  wae  to  be  dfeelaied. 
The  king  of  Swedes*  too^  was  to  Ml  a  sacrifice  to  this  alii- 
aooe.  His  kizigdoin  was  tp  be  dinded  between  D^unark  and 
lUiana^  provided  be  did  not  |oin  idle  alliaiiee;  and  this,  it  waa 
well  known  beforejband,  he  would  refbae  to  do«  In  all  tiiie 
the  king  of  Pruasia  was  compiled  to  amcur,  and  to  promise 
tiiat  he^  too^  would  deelare  war,  in  December,  against  &ig- 
hmd. 

It  has  been  afiirmed  in  a  Eussian  state  paper  that  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded  to  save  the  Prussian  monarchy ; 
oiit  if  this  was  the  only  object,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
bow  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  it  should  have  been  in 
Alexander's  personal  affgrandiaemait.  InadoptingMapoleon's 
eontinental  system,  and  hd.ping  to  impose  it  on  his  neighbours, 
Alexander  overlooked  tbe  interests  of  his  own  country.  "  As- 
suredly/' says  Schnitzler,  "he  bought  the  peace  of  Tilsit  at 
a  piiee  mudi  more  heairy  than  wcndd  have  been  paid  by  a 
dkaalarons  campaign.  Nothing  eodd  be  more  meoaeing  mid 
aerious  to  Bussia  than  a  rupti^  with  England.  That  manu- 
facturing country  is  the  cUef  market  fox  her  raw  materiaJa. 
The  lUusian  prcmrietors,  Icept  ecmtinuallj  poor  by  ikm 
habiiM  of  pomp  and  ostaiialion,  are  alwaya  eager,  to  sell,  and 
cannot  at  best  find  suficient  maiket  for  their  produce;  ac- 
cordingly, the  two  countries  are  necessary  the  one  to  the 
otber<  The  commeroe  established  by  the  ordinance  of  nature 
is  advantageous  to  England,  but  it  is  indisp^iaable  to  ihe  Sua* 
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EHKLfl;  tmd  the  CEsr  flkould  hare  had  vexy  weighty  namna  to 
o&r  for  pfittmg  a  rtop  to  it." 

Sfhe  English  goveniment,  allegiiig  thsb  in  the  secret  artidas 
^  the  treaty  of  Tilfiit,  of  which  the  j  had  po8sec»ed  fhemwAveMy 
titej  had  proof  of  Napc^on's  design  to  seize  iiie  Daoiidi  fleet, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  agtinst  Demnazk  wiili  extraoipdiaarj 
erieritj.  Copeniiagen  was  bomhaidad  for  three  days,  aad  a 
geeat  part  of  iiie  ci%^  deetnmd.  The  Danes  then  eapitukted 
(September  7),  axbd  earreandesBed  thdr  fleet  to  the  Eng^idi, 
vint  all  idle  Baval  stares  in  their  arsoials  and  dockyards.  i?fae 
oondiiet  of  xmr  go^Bmneot  in  this  ma^^er  was  eenaoved  at 
tiie  time  with  great  w&mvity ;  nor  can  it  be  distinetlj  Jnsti- 
ied,  since  it  in  the  tbtj  natiare  of  all  prereniive  war  to  de* 
stnoj  the  vieaey  arguQunts  aod  evicbnces  of  its  neeeaiitj. 
STeireftlidero,  if  on  the  one  hand  we  eonnder  what  was  re- 
<piiBite  for  carrying  into  €S»eati<m  the  syrtem  of  Enfopeen 
Modbide  against  our  coimnerce  whidi  iSTapcdeon  had  devued, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  exsmine  into  has  coadtiet  a 
thmrt  tisfte  after  against  Spain  and  Forkigai,  it  ii  impossiUe 
not  to  exease  Engianl.* 

The  espediiiim  again^  Cc^eidiagen  was  sooai  fisihiwed  hj 
a  deekiation  of  war  on  the  part  of  Bussia  agaaiut  Englaiad. 
iJa  tibe  mamfeito  ^dblished  on  this  ooeaeion  (September  W)^ 
jUexander  eomplaaned  bitteriy  of  the  bad  faii&  of  &ffi^knd, 
as  maidfested  eiqpeeiaily  in  ihe  htlie  aid  she  had  affionSsd  to 
the  alHea  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  a  eaase  in  which  she  was 
note  diieetly  niterested  than  any  other  ^ower,  and  in  the 
nMU»r-like  a^fl^aggression  she  had  committed  against  Den- 
mark. He  annHied  all  ^Sormer  eonTentaons  between  Ensata 
aaad  England^  afpecially  that  of  1801 ;  prodaimed  anew  the 
prineip&  cnf  the  armed  neutndity;  and  dedared  thattbere 
riiould  be  no  eommunicatiQn  between  the  two  powers  imkS. 
Denmark  had  reeeived  jast  compenaation,  and  peace  was 
eonchkled  between  Ffanee  and  England.  In  consequence  ^ 
ikk  dedacation,  an  embargo  waa  laid  en  aU  the  Eng^h 
iResseb  in  Euasian  ports,  and  Pmssia  waseompdled  tofoQlow 
flda  €samp]e. 

It  was  not  tiU  tiie  6&  of  Oetofaer  iiat  a  fiormal  deaaiand  waa 
made  upon  Sweden  to  dose  iite  ports  of  ^ae  Baltic  agaanst 
En^Ush  dnps  and  trade.  The  IdngperseTeredinUa  ailiaiaee 
•  Koch,  "  Eevolutions  of  Europe." 
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with  England ;  and  finally,  because  the  emperor  of  Bussia  had 
conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  he  sent 
back  his  insignia ;  whereupon  Alexander  not  only  returned 
hi9  Swedish  order,  but  quietly  adopted  measures  to  take 
possession  of  Pinland,  whilst  the  Danes  were  preparing,  in 
concOTt  with  the  French,  to  invade  the  western  provinces  of 
Sweden.  Although  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, G-ustavus  repeatedly  declined  the  proposals  of  the  Bus- 
sians  for  a  union  against  England,  everything  went  on  in 
Sweden  as  in  times  of  the  most  profound  peace ;  and  even 
when  the  Bussian  forces  were  collected  on  tne  very  frontiers 
of  Finland,  the  unfortunate  king  adopted  no  measures  of 
defence  whatever.  On  the  21st  of  January  he  was,  for  the  last 
time,  called  upon  to  declare  war  against  England ;  he  replied 
by  concluding  a  new  alliance  with  her  on  the  8th  of  February. 
On  the  21st,  the  Bussians  invaded  Finland,  without  any 
specific  declaration  of  war,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1808, 
Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden.  The  whole  of  Fin- 
land as  far  as  Yasa,  the  island  of  Aland,  and  even  the  islands 
of  Gothland,  Abo,  Sveaborg,  and  all  the  fortresses,  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Bussians  even  before  the  Swedish 
army  and  fleet  were  prepared.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of 
Apnl  and  beginning  of  May  that  a  Swedish  army  under 
Klingspor  and  Adlercreuz,  supported  by  [a  Swedish  fleet, 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  fought  with  various  success. 

we  have  lately  seen  Nicholas  take  military  possession  of 
the  Danubian  provinces  as  a  "material  guarantee,"  whilst 
aflecting  not  to  be  at  war  with  Turkey.  This  was  in  exact 
conformity  with  Bussian  precedents.  Finland,  as  we  have 
said,  was  occupied  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  but  mani- 
festoes were  issued  by  general  Buxhovden,  one  of  which 
contained  the  following  passage:  "  Good  neighbours,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  regret  that  my  most  gracious  master,  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  sees  himse!^  forced  to  send  into 
your  country  the  troops  under  my  orders.  But  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  whilst  withdrawing  more  and  more  from 
the  happy  alliance  of  the  two  greatest  empires  in  the  world, 
draws  closer  his  connexions  with  the  common  enemy,  whose 
oppressive  system  and  unparalleled  conduct  towards  the 
most  intimate  allies  of  Bussia  and  of  Sweden  herself,  cannot 
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be  coolly  endured  by  his  imperial  majesty.  These  motives, 
as  well  as  the  regard  which  his  imperial  majesty  owes  to  the 
safety  of  his  own  states,  oblige  hmi  to  place  your  country 
vnder  his  protection^  and  to  ta&e  possession  of  it  in  order  to 

Erocure  by  these  means  a  sufficient  guarcmtee  in  case  his 
wedish  majesty  should  persevere  in  the  resolution  not  to 
accept  the  equitable  conditions  of  peace  that  have  been  pro- 
posed to  him,  &c." 

When  the  Eussians  took  possession  of  Einland,  the  king 
gave  them  a  pretence  for  incorporating  it  with  their  empire, 
which,  however,  they  would  no  doubt  have  done  in  any  case. 
He  caused  Alopaeus,  the  Bussian  ambassador,  to  be  arrested. 
This  took  ]()lace  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  on  the  25th  a  de« 
claration  was  published  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Eussia, 
announcing  to  all  the  powers  that  "  jfrom  that  moment  he 
regards  the  part  of  Finland  hitherto  reputed  Swedish,  and 
wmch  his  troops  had  only  been  able  to  occupy  after  cUvers 
battles,  as  a  province  con(][uered  by  his  arms,  and  that  he 
unites  it  for  ever  to  his  empire." 

It  was  easy  to  anticipate  that  the  superior  force  of  the 
Eussians  must  in  the  end  prevail;  although  the  Eussian 
garrison  in  Gothland,  and  that  in  the  island  of  Aland,  were 
at  first  taken  prisoners,  the  island  occupied,  and  the  Eussians 
beaten  by  land  at  Yasa  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  by  sea  at 
Boggerwick  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  Swedes  lost  all  the 
advantages  they  had  thus  gained  by  the  bloody  battle  fought 
at  Ormais  on  the  14tb  of  September,  and  by  the  defeat  at 
Lokalar,  on  the  18th.  The  Eussian  generals,  probably  in 
order  to  give  courage  to  the  malcontents,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  Sweden,  issued  orders  not  to  receive  any  letters 
or  any  flags  of  truce  which  were  sent  in  the  king's  name, 
and  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  Swedish  generals  alone, 
for  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  on  the  20th  of  September,  but  only  continued 
till  the  27th  of  October,  when  the  Russians  resumed  hostili- 
ties, and  the  Swedes  were  driven  to  the  north,  across  the 
Kemistrom.  On  the  20th  of  November  a  new  truce  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  Swedish  general  Adlercreuz  and 
the  Eussian  general  Kamenskoi,  with  the  reserve  of  fourteen 
days'  notice  before  renewal  of  operations.   By  the  conditions 
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of  tibis  agieement,  tike  Swedes  wtare  to  eracnate  iho  wlude  ei 
JJlesbcmgf  and  to  letire  com^etelj  l>^iind  tiie  KeiaiatffDiB^ 
wifch  aU  their  artinery,  avms,  and  st(H?e& 

On  the  13th  of  Maieh  ia  the  foUowing  jenr  a  reinoliiikiii 
was  e&cted  in  Bwedez^  hy  which  Gostavuft  was  dsfioaed ; 
hk  uncl^  the  duke  of  Sudermaoia,  became  legjeist,  and  was 
aUssanfaxda  pToclaxmed  king  ( Juiub  St,  1809)  xmder  the  title 
of  Charles  XIII.  At  Stockholm  the  people  flatt^ed  i^ma* 
selycs  that  the.dethronei&^aLt  of  Gnataraa  would  i^edilj 
briztg  peace  to  Sweden ;.  hut .  it  was  not  so.  Alexandei: 
re&sed  to  treat  with  a  gorremnkent  so  insecure  ae  a  regency, 
and  iKMstLlities  contiikued.  Qenend  Ejiarriug,  who  had  passed 
the  &ulC  of  Botkoia  on  the  ice  with  25,000  Rufesians^  took 
posaessian  e£  the  Aland  islands,  and  gcanted  the  Swedes  m 
eessatkm  ai  hostiliiaeay  to  allow  them,  time  to  make  0¥ertiires 
of  peaee.  Apprised  of  this  arraogement,.  Baircl&y  de  HaUy^ 
who  had  crossed  the  golf  with  smother  bod^r  of  Russiana 
towaxds  Yasay  and  taken  possession  of  Umea,  eraeuafcedWea^ 
Bothnia,  and  returned  to  !E^nLand.  A  third  Ruseoaa  amrp:, 
under  ShuTsloi^  penetrated  into  West  Bothnia  bj  the  Toraeo 
rofote^  aoid  compelled  the  Swedish  army  of  the  north  voder 
Gripenbevg  to  laj  down  their  arms  at  Seiwis  (Mar^  25). 
Thia  sangfimarj  a£Bftir  oeeu£red  entirelj  through  ignoranee ; 
because  in  that  country,  lying  under  the  66th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  they  w^re  iK>t  aware  of  i^e  armistiee  granted 
by  EjKttiing.  On.  the  expiry  of  the  tniee^  hostilities  begaui 
again  in  May,  and  the  Busfflans  took  possessiosk  of  the  purt 
of  West  Bothnia  lying  north  cf  TJmea. 

The  peace  between  Bossia  and  Swedea  was  signed  at 
ibrederickdbam  (xx  the  17th  of  September.  The  latter  powev 
adhered  to  the  continental  sysfcem,  reserviBg  to  herself  the 
impoKtalion  of  salt  and  such  eolonial  produce  as  she  eodld 
not  do  without.  She  surrendered  Finland,  with  the  whole 
of  East  Bothnia,  and  a  part  of  West  Bothnia  lying  eastward 
of  thenTer  Tomeo.  The  cession  of  these  proyinces,  which 
formed  the  granary  of  Sweden,  and  contained  a  population 
of  900,000  souls,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  that  kmgdom, 
which  had  only  2,3^,000  inhabitants  left.  In  the  following 
year  Bemftdotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Coryo,  was  elected  erown-f 
prince  of  Sweden,  and  eyentual  successor  to  the  throae^ 
under  the  name  of  Charles  John. 
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Tkor  loa»  oC  linbmd  Bad  ben.  but  iKgUlj  ntasded  by 
some  adrani8g«B  gained  orer  th&  IUi6S]kd>  fleet  bjr  the  com- 
l»iied  aqiiadroinB  of  Engbmd  msA  Sweden.  The  Ihnsiaai  Tends 
lemsmed  blockaded  on  tbe  coeei  o£  Sslboiuay  batm  an  nib- 
aaBttikbl&  peatkxD,  from  wMcli  thej  weate  at  last  debfered 
bj  the  weaiber  and  i^B  exigencies  of  naffigaticn  in  those 
dangcveua  seas*  Anofher  Buisian  fleet  under  admbal 
SinMnrin,  whieh  sailed  to  Fortngal  to  co*operate  -with  the 
^E'reiiefa  against  the  Snghsh,  was  oUiged  to  snnender  to> 
admiral  Cotton  after  the  conrention  df  Cintra.  It  waa 
afterwards  restored  to  Bussia*  The  war  dedared  hy  that 
power  against  England  in  1807,  was  little  moie  than  ncnidna}, 
and  was  inadked  by  no  CTents  of  inq>cartanee. 


CHAPTEE  LVm.  . 

WAB  WTTH  'FERfSIA — WITH  TTEEHT — TBAUlWiaSirr  rBOGEEn- 
JSQB  WITH  KESanSOT  TO  THIT  ^ABUBIAK  FBOTarOBS. 


Thx  annexatiiai  of  Ckergia  to  Bosai^  effected  in  ibe  be- 
gimuBg  of  Alexander's  reagn^  drew  him  into  a  war  wilb 
Eeraia,  wliidb  did  not  tenaunate  wajak  1813.  'Eae  principal 
eTonte  of  tibat  war  woe  the  defeat  of  the  Peniaas  at  Eteb- 
miazin  by  prince  Zitzianof  (June  20^  18M)s  1^  congest 
of  the  prannee  of  Sbirmn  bythesame  oommander  (January, 
1806) ;  the  taking  of  Derfoent  by  the  Rnasiana  ( Jnly  3)  ; 
and  tltf^  drfeat  of  the  Peroians  by  Panfaicei,.  at  Allu^ahiki 
(September  1,  1B1Q> 

Befljre  speaking  (x£  the  war  betweea  Busaia  and  the  Porte, 
it  wiJI  be  weU  to  take  a  bonef  retcomct  of  their  mataal  rela- 
toons.  Torkey  was  much  eaclier  tnreateied  with  partition 
tinan  Poland ;  it  was,  howeyer,  more  important  to  the  Eng- 
lish to  mamtaiu  the  independence  of  the  Tuikiah  empire 
than  that  of  the  repnbbc  oTPoland,  and  it  waa,  besides,  easier 
to  assist  the  Turks  than  the  Poles.  Josrah.  11.  and  Catha* 
rine  11.  had  agreed,  at  Elxerson,  on  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
emiHzef  tl»  Ruasians  had  penetrated  deep  into  Bnigaria ; 
and  the  Anstrians,  under  Leopold  IL,  had  at  length  reduced 
ihe  Ibrfcreases  on  the  Sare  and  the  DraTS,  when  Prussia, 
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roused  by  England  and .  supported  with  money,  began  to  make 
warlike  preparations  on  the  frontiers  of  Suesia.  The  con- 
vention of  Reichenbach  was  concluded  in  August,  1791,  and 
in  consequence,  Austria  was' obliged,  by  the  peace  of  Sistowa, 
to  renounce  all  its  conquests.  Bussia  persevered  in  carrying 
on  the  war ;  for  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  Potemkin  had  taken 
Ismail  on  the  Danube;  in  May,  Repnin,  without  the  aid 
of  Potemkin,  completely  routed  the  Turks  at  Babadagh, 
and  in  July  their  numerous  imperial  army  was  so  utterly 
dispersed,  that  the  terms  of  peace  might  be  dictated  to  them. 
Erom  a  regard  to  the  then  condition  of  affairs  in  Poland,  and 
to  the  representations  of  those  powers  which  Eussia  was 
anxious  to  instigate  to  a  war  with  Prance,  Catharine  II.  con- 
tented herself  with  opening  an  easy  way  for  herself  to  Mol- 
davia and  YaUachia,  by  means  of  the  peace  concluded  at 
Tassy  in  January,  1792.  Russia  did  not  require  any  cession 
of  the  provinces  on  the  Danube ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Tassy, 
the  sultan  was  obliged  to  cede  all  the  country  between  the 
Dniestr  and  the  Bug,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Otchakof. 
Erom  that  period  the  Russians  were  very  much  occupied  by 
Polish  affairs,  and  under  Paul  I.  there  was  even  an  alliance 
concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  against  the  Erench, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  occupation  of  "Egypt,  When  the 
English  joined  this  alliance,  they  caused  an  article  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  that  the  territory  of  the  Turks  was  in  no 
respect  to  be  diminished. 

About  1805  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  badly 
organised  and  worse  governed,  was  such,  that  everything 
presaged  its  approaching  dissolution.  Everywhere  the  sultan's 
authority  was  disregarded.  Paswan  Oglu,  pasha  of  "Widdin, 
was  in  open  revolt.  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  was  obedient  only 
when  it  suited  his  convenience.  Djezzar,  the  pasha  of  Syria, 
without  declaring  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Porte,  enjoyed  an 
absolute  independence.    The  sect  of  the  "Wahabis  was  in 

Eossession  of  Arabia.  After  the  departure  of  the  English 
•om  Egypt,  first  the  beys,  and  afterwards  Mohammed  Ali, 
reigned  over  that  country,  and  only  paid  their  yearly  tribute 
to  the  sultan  when  they  pleased.  In  Servia,  Czemi  Q-eorge 
was  making  himself  independent  prince  of  the  Slavonians  of 
the  Danube.  Tpsilanti  and  Morusi,  both  G-reeks,  by  the 
permission,  or  rather  by  the  command,  of  Eussia,  were  ap- 
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pointed  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  YaUachia,  for  seyen  jeaA 
at  least,  and  were  therefore  rather  subjects  of  the  Bussians 
than  of  the  Turks.  Selim  III.,  who  had  reigned  since  1789, 
conyinced  that  the  Porte  could  never  re-establish  its  autho- 
rity except  by  better  organising  the  army,  had  endeavoured 
to  model  it  on  the  European  system.  This  attempt  after- 
wards cost  him  his  throne. 

The  English  and  Eussian  ambassadors  ruled  either  alter- 
nately or  together  in  Constantinople.  But  for  their  inter- 
ference the  old  friendship  between  France  and  the  Porte 
would  most  likely  have  been  restored  in  JiJy,  1802.  At  the* 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  empire  in  France,  the  sultan 
hesitated  long  whether  he  would  lean  upon  the  English  and 
Eussian,  or  upon  the  French  influence,  for  he  felt  a  great 
want  of  confidence  in  Napoleon,  since  he  had  been  informed 
by  the  English  of  the  language  which  fell  from  the  emperor 
in  conversation  with  lord  Whitworth.  He  was  reported  to 
have  taken  the  partition  of  Turkey  for  granted — as  a  thing 
unavoidable;  and  that  on  such  partition  the  province  of 
Egypt  ought  necessarily  to  fall  to  the  share  of  France.  This 
conversation  was  printed,  in  1803,  among  the  documents 
connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  and  wai^  communicated  to  the  sultan.  The  French, 
indeed,  in  their  official  journals,  contradicted  the  allegation ; 
but  who  ever  put  any  faith  in  their  official  journals  ?  On 
this  ground,  we  must  explain  the  fact  that  the  Turks  fa- 
voured the  Russians  in  the  war  which  they  were  carrying  on 
with  the  Persians ;  suffered  them  to  sail  up  the  Phasis,  and 
even  to  build  a  fort  at  its  mouth.  They  were  even  desirous 
of  renewing  the  friendly  alliance  formed  with  Eussia  in 
1V98,  which  renewal,  indeed,  the  emperor  of  Russia  was 
afterwards  unwilling  to  confcpm,  because  the  English  had 
taken  care  to  have  the  inviolability  of  the  Turkish  empire  in- 
corporated in  the  treaty  of  1798.  Had,  therefore,  the  em- 
peror of  Eussia  ratified  the  alliance,  he  would  have  guaran- 
teed to  the  Turks  the  actual  condition  of  their  empire  in 
Europe,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  do.  This  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  Turks,  who  inclined  more  and  more  towards 
the  French,  and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  frightened 
by  the  threats  of  the  English  and  Russians.  Immediately 
after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  Turks,  who  had  previously 
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lekxiowlfidged  iNiaf)oileosi'8  empiire,  Bent  a  iiew  nanbassftdor  to 
Fatsfi.  In j^etoni,  Jliapolean  sent  eaagiaeece,  offieere,  actiUeBy- 
men,  wodbxnessLy  xsA  materi«.k,  tai  order  to  emAe  .tine  aidtiaii 
to  impTove  hk  araaf ^  artiikay,  and  the  bulwarlBB  of  hk  emr 
pen ;  wiaibt,  cm  ike  <Q^hdr  hmd,  the  Bwdan  andMHsador, 
Iti&isH  aaad  the  Jkigliflh^mbaiisador,  ArbuHmot^hvetttoiLed 
war  if  the  alliance  with  the  French  wae  not*  .Teliiiqui«h(©d ; 
axbd  ItaJsDJ^'fi  Create  fdi  with  &  double  wei^t,  bBCWiae  a 
ocspB  of  BuBfiianfi  vere  readf  for  aetion  on  the  Bug. 

A'bout  the  time  at  whidi  Ktipoleon  adopted  ihe  jescdntion 
of  attacking  Prnsfiia  alee,  and  therefore  lovessw  a  ivar  miih 
SfosBia,  a  Tvurkiah  tacmf  wae  aasemhM  io  take  the  field 
tt^mt  the  Russians  on  the  Tsarkish  frontier,  and  I^Tafkoieou 
eleanly  saw  how  advantageous  to  him  a  war  between  the  Rob- 
GftBoas  <uid  !&e  Tuirks  woold  be.  Hie  thexefbve  isest  geiueral 
Bebastiani  as  ambassador  lextraioipdiBary  to  Ooffistaatinaple. 
Sefaastiani  aniyed  there  in  Ajogust,  IBOS-;  aoii  aooa  -gained 
eo  great  influeaaee  that  for  scnae  tune  ^e  diraa.  wjae  tentusdj 
iQider  his  directiooi.  JLt  hk  iiLstance,  it  le&sed  to  oenew 
the  treaty  of  aHianee  with  England,  whiek  was  on  the  point 
ef  expiring ;  and  it  diflmiaBeiil  YpsSsati  and  Mozusi,  as  •erea- 
tiares  of  Rufiaia,  dbm  their  offioea.  JEa  oonsoiinenee  of  i^e 
tibfreatemmg  langojiige  heSd  b j  Mr.  Jbrbtd^iikit,  the  £k^Lish 
ambasoMlor,  their  w^^^e  xeiflistated;  but  when  thn  took  phice 
hostilitaces  had  ahead^  begfon.  Tbe  eioperor  AJteEaader  had 
cvdered  general  HSjsl&koa  to  <eiatar  Moldavia  and.  ¥ailachia. 
Xhe  forte  then  declared  war  against  Riuuna  {J>eeu  :30)  ;  but 
deeatuE^  for  the  first  time  from  a  harbaroaa  eustom,  it 
allowed  ML  Itaixaaki,  i^  BxisaMm  ministea*,  to  d^art  im- 
molested. 

A  few  dajB  alfcerwards,  Mr.  JbtmthiMxt  qnitted  Oonstanti- 
Dople,  after  ha^nng  wmsaAed^  'deonanded  the  ranewal  of  the 
aUiaaice^  aod  the  'exptdsion  of  M.  Sebastian!.  On  the  19th 
iFebmarj,  1807,  an  English  fleet,  oonuaanded  by  yiee-admiral 
Buekworth,  forced  tiie  pasisage  of  the  Dardsoeiles,  and  ap- 
peared before  €onistantin0|de.  I>aGkwort^  demanded  of  the 
diivian  -l^at  the  forts  of  the  BardaneUes  and  the  Tiarkish  fleet 
should  be  surrendered  to  tkana ;  that  the  Porte  fthonld  cede 
Moldayia  and  YaJiadada  to  Russia,  and  bseak  off  allianee 
with  l^apoleon.  Bat  instead  of  prc^tisig  l^  the  sudden 
paoaie  which  his  apposrance  had  ozcited,  he  aiUowed  the  TuAm 
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time  to  put  tfaemadres  in  a  posfcure  of  defence.  Eaeoungel 
flad  iDslseaQted  by  Sebftstiani,  tbej  made  tbeir  preparatiiaiiB 
with  such  energy  aod  sneeess,  that  rot  the  eourae  of  eight 
days  the  Engikih  Tice-admiral  found  that  he  could  not  do 
better  tham  weigh  atochor  aind  repass  ihe  Bardauellea. 

Shortly  alterwacda  admiral  BiniarixL  appealed  in  ike  ArchL- 
pdagp,  aod  incited  the  Greek  isiandera  to  throw  off  the 
Toridsdi  yoke;  wfaikt  Duckworth  sailed  to  .Egypt  upon  a 
firdtless  ezpeditiosi  in  £ftTour  oi  the  Mameluke  beys  against 
BCohammed  Ali.  Siniavin  defeated  the  Tuddsh  fleet  on  the 
4th  of  April,  eaptored  several  ships,  and  took  possession  of 
some  isLuMis.  The  bad  conditioa  of  his  ships,  however, 
compelled  him  to  giro  up  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles, 
aiBid  to  Tetioe,  in  order  to  refit,  after  having  another  time 
defeated  the  I^kidi  fleet.  Af  eanwhiiie,  Selim  had  been  de- 
pc«ed.  His  snceeelsor,  Mustapha  lY.,  declared  that  he  would 
eentiniie  to  prosecute  tiie  war  with  !Ekigland  and  Bussia. 
But  Siniavin,  be£c»e  he  i^etiied  to  refit,  met  the  Turkish  fleet 
off  IJemnoB,  on  the  1st  of  July:  the  Turks  were  beaiten,Iost 
8eT39ral  ships,  and  a  great  many  men. 

The  campaign  of  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  in  1807, 
was  not  productive  of  any  dedsive  result,  as  general  Michel- 
fNMQi  reodved  orders  to  detaeh  the  third  army  corps  to  oppose 
the  French  in  Pdand.  Gzemi  Gl^eerge,  ike  leader  of  the  re- 
vdted  Sernans,  took  Belgrade,  ^baes,  and  Wtaeak,  penetrarted 
into  Bulgaria,  w&ere  he  was  reinforced  by  some  Bussian 
tro<^,  and  gained  dwers  signal  advantages.  The  war  was 
conducted  with  moi»  snceee»  on  the  fifootiers  of  the  two  em- 
pores  in  Asia.  The  iserasld^  of  Slrseroum  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  general  <}uidoviteh  (June  18) ;  and  that  victory 
was  the  more  important,  as  it  prevented  the  Permans  firom 
making  a  bold  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Turks. 

The  em^^oT  Alexander  had  agreed  by  ihe  ^blic  aarticles 
of  the  treaty  of  T^it  (Jtily,  1807)  to  evacuate  Moldavia 
andTallachia;  but  this  was  only  a  coUusion  between  the 
pm>  contracting  partias.  TheBussiaus  not  oniyaaaiaed  at 
the  penuaiiestt  possession  of  tiie  two  provinces,  but  regarded 
all  the  l^voBians  of  the  Danube  as  allies  or  subjects  of  the 
czar.  When  the  Turks,  on  the  14th  of  July,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Czerni  George,  whereby  Servia  became  in  some 
measure  independent — oad  Czenu  George  afterwards  called 

b2 
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himself  prince  of  Servia — ^a  Eusaian  general  guaranteed  the 
treaty  by  his  signature,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. In  the  following  year  Eadofinikin,  a  Russian  envoy, 
repaired  to  Belgrade  to  establish  the  new  principality ;  called 
an  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  drew  up  a  sketch  of  a  constitution 
for  Servia,  and  tried  to  organise  the  administration. 

The  French  general,  Gmlleminot,  was  sent  to  the  Turkish 
camp  to  negotiate  a  truce  on  the  terms  ostensibly  laid  down 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit :  namely,  that  the  Eussians  should 
evacuate  Moldavia  and  Vallachia^  but  that  the  Turks  should 
not  occupy  the  two  provinces  until  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  peace.  But  Gruilleminot's  instructions  contained 
a  direct  command  to  use  the  whole  weight  of  the  French 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Russians  and  against  the  Turks ; 
even  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  admirers,  although  owning 
occasional  republican  scruples,  admits  that  their  tone  was 
very  equivocal  *  In  fact,  it  very  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  whole  mission  of  the  general  was  a  mere  piece  of  diplo- 
matic imposture  and  treachery.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Slobozia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Q-iurgevo,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1807,  and  a  truce  was  signed,  which,  it  was  said, 
was  to  continue  till  the  30th  of  April,  1808.  The  Eussians 
were  to  withdraw ;  the  fortresses  of  Ismail,  Braila,  and 
Giurgevo  to  be  given  up  to  the  Turks,  whose  troops,  however, 
were  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Vallachia  in  thirty-five  days. 
Everything,  however,  which  afterwards  took  place  in  consul-  ' 
tation  between  the  French  and  Russians,  in  reference  to 
Turkey,  bore  upon  a  scheme  of  partition. 

The  Russians  at  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  had  left 
Cattaro  and  the  other  strong  places  in  Dalmatia.  to  the 
French ;  their  emperor,  on  the  9th,  had-  ceded  all  his  rights 

*  The  reader  may  consult  Bignon's  diplomatic  mystifications  in  his 
work.  In  the  text  we  follow  Thibaudeau.  See  *'  Hist,  de  France," 
&C.,  vol.  vii.  ch.  bodii.  pp.  359,  &c.,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  Mi- 
cheison,  then  no  longer  alive.  In  vol.  ill.  p.  220,  the  author  observes 
that  Guilleminot  had  gone  to  Constantinople:  *' De  Ik  il  retournerait 
au  quartier  g^n^ral  russe,  pour  presider  k  la  conclusion  de  rarmistice 
et  ^  tons  les  arrangements  proyisoires  entre  la  Porte  et  la  Russie.    Iz. 

KE  PEBDRAIT   PAS   DE  YTJE    QUE  i/eMFEREUR  VOULAIT  BXTREMEHENT 
MANAGER    LA   KuBSIE    TANT   DANS    LES    CHOSES   QUE    DANS    FORMES." 

The  copy  of  the  truce  is  to  be  found  in  Martens,  and  also  in  the  "  Po- 
litisches  Journal,  von  1807,"  s.  1021-1026. 
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as  protector  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  united  islands  to 
Napoleon,  and  the  latter  was  busy  making  preparations  thence 
to  extend  his  operations  and  his  dominion  farther  to  the  east. 
Marmont,  who  administered  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  re- 
ceived orders  to  fortify  Eagusa  more  strongly,  and  to  make 
a  report  on  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  in  case  it  should  be 
desirable  to  send  an  army  quickly  from  Corfu,  through 
Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  The  Russians  continued 
to  be  quiet  observers  of  all  this,  and  in  the  mean  time  made 
firm  their  footing  in  the  provinces  on  the  Danube.  They 
made  a  pretence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  GFalatz,  and  their  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Moldavia,  for  not  fulfilling  the  agreement  entered  into  at 
Slobozia.  The  Eassian  troops,  who,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  were  already  retiring,  received  contrary  orders ; 
and  the  Turks,  again  driven  out  of  the  two  provinces,  occu- 
pied Gralatz  anew. 

The  conduct  of  the  negotiation  respecting  the  division  of 
the  Tiwkish  booty,  was  committed  to  the  chief  of  Napoleon's 
secret  police,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  murder 
of  the  due  d'Enghien.  He  now  held  a  princely  rank  as  the 
duke  of  Eovigo,  and  was  sent  to  PetersDurg  with  this  and 
similar  commissions.  In  the  Russian  capital  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  duke  acted  as  rivals  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation ;  the  emperor  loaded  him  with  civilities  of  all  kinds, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  coolness  and  contempt  with 
which  hg  was  at  first  treated,  to  a  surprising  extent,  by  the 
empress-mother  and  the  Russian  nobility.  He  was,  indeed, 
soon  consoled,  for  the  slaves  of  the  czar  were  as  zealous  in 
showing  respect  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  as  they  were 
gross  in  their  insolence  when  not  under  his  observation. 
The  accounts  which  Savary  gives  us  of  the  political  principles 
of  the  pious  emperor  and  his  chancellor,  and  their  complete 
agreement  with  Napoleon's  morality  and  his  own,  would  be 
quite  incredible  to.  us,  did  he  not  literally  quote  their  words. 
Savary's^  secret  report  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  partly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
fipagments  of  Napoleon's  unprinted  correspondence.  A  con- 
tempt for  public  agreements,  and  the  plunder  of  Sweden, 
even  before  the  declaration  of  war,  astonish  us  less  than 
Romanzof 's  audacious  contempt  of  the  opinion  of  all  Europe ; 
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he  tlioaght  it  not  worth  a  moment's  conflicbratien;*  and 
thb  was  quite  in  acoordanee  with  the  hmguage  held  hj  his 
master  in  iq>eakin^  on  the  subject  of  Toikey.t  Thibandeait 
has  given  so  correct  an  opinion  of  both  the  emperof  s — of  tiie 
nature  of  thnr  consultatiens—of  Savary  and  Somansof,  iha^ 
we  eamnyt  do  better  thau  refer  the  reader  to  the  woirda  <tf 
thai  writer.}: 

Turkey  would  at  that  time  undoubtedly  hare  been  par« 
tiiaomed,  had  Austria  beenwSIiog  to  follow  the  numerous 
gentle  bmts  to  join  the  aOianee  a£  the  emperors^  who 
imi^rixied  themselres  able  to  BMke  their  will  we  rijght  temi 
law  of  all  nations ;  or  if  Napoleon  had  not  fouBfd  it  iaoesi* 
sistent  with  his  plans  to  bring  on  at  an.  wafsfonrable  momeffl 

'*'  *^  L'Europe  ne  dira  nen.  Qji'Mt  l*Eujope  2  Qu'est  eUe,  si  ce  utett 
entre  tous  et  nous?" 

f  For  Sarary's  report  to  the  emperor,  we  «  Corresptrndence  ine^e 
de  Napoleon  Bonaparte/'  &&,  vol.  vii.  pp.  364-384,  In  page  375  ft 
proeeeds  as  folkws:  ^  A  la  lecfcofe  de  ottte  demttre  td^liqee  de  ma 
part,  rempereur  Alexandre  se  prit  a  xire  et  ma  dit :  Ma  foi,  toot  ca  %ii» 
rempereur  youdra.  Je  compte  uniquement  sur  Ini.  Je  yous  dirai 
meme,  que,  dans  nos  conversations  de  Tilsit,  il  m*a  souvent  dit,  qti*il  ne" 
tenait  pas  )i  I'eyacnation  de  la  Moldayie  et  de  la  Wailachie,  qi^on  hi 
tralmerait  en  Imatiear  pour  ae  dupemer^  et  qu*ii  tfitaUpas  potmik  de  BOt^lifit 
fhu  ltmffiemp9  ie9  Tures  en,  Europe,  U  me  hmaait  wteme  etUreveir  U  projet 
de  Us  Jeter  en.  Atie;  ee  tCest  qv^etuuite  quHl  est  revenu  a  kur  laieser  dn^ 
stanlmopU  et  queJques  provinces  environnantes.*' 

X  Thibandeau,  •*  Empire,*'  toI.  iii.  p.  222.  "  Cette  affiiire  fdt  tniif^ 
rerMement  dans  des  entretiens  de  S&rary  tnree  Alexandre,  eteosoiUi 
ayec  le  miBistie  Bomanzcyr.  Mettant  de  eMi  tamie  Jmeeee  diphmtOiqut^ 
an  ^expUque  frtmchement  comme  deux  chefs  de  bande  sur  un  portage  de 
hutm.  Alexandre  disait  qu'k  Tilsit  Kapoleon  lui  ajant  promis  les  prin- 
cipantes,  il  r^Iamait  Teffet  de  cette  promesse,  paroe  qu'il  ralait  unenx 
les  garder  pendant  qn'on  y  ^ait,  que  de  les  ^acaer  pcmr  y  reyennr.  H 
s'^tflit  d^  asses  d6pop«laris^  auz  yenx  de  sa  nation  en  d^larsnt  la 
guerre  ii  rAngleterre  et  "k  la  Sukle ;  il  fallait  da  mosna  qu'il  i>ut  lui  pv^* 
senter  les  prindpaut^  comme  compensation.  II  s'agissait,  non  de 
chicaner,  mais  de  s'obliger  k  Fenyi  Tun  I'autre.  On  pouvait  aider 
heaucotip  NapoMon,  on  le  yonlait,  il  serait  content,  tonjonrs  content. 
S'inquietendt-oo  de  ^Europe?  Elle  ne  dirait  rien.  Qa'^tait  TEufopt? 
Oik  Mut  eUe?  si  ee  n'^tait  entre  la  Russie  ei  la  Franee?  La  lejsi^w 
de  Sayary  etait  fS&ible  contre  ces  arguments;  il  ne  dit  ni  oul  ni  non. 
Toute  Tannde  se  passa  k  disputer  sur  le  lieu  ou  se  tiendraient  les  n^- 
godatfons;  la  Kussie  les  youlait  en  Moldayie,  KapoMbn  h  Pacb." 
Ccrnipore  with  this  Blgnon's  miserable  trash  in  yol.  yii.  cfa.  body,  of  his 
wofrik. 
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a  new  war  wttK  Aii»tm,  irhieh  he  ckuify  foresaw  in  180S» 
Th&  BossiaiiBy  ia  tke  meaai  time,  renkained,  fchroughoui*  the 
whole  of  the  year  180B,  in  quiet  poftsessioa  of  the  proyinees 
which  had  been  previouslj  evaetuvted  by  them,  and  ruled 
not  only  in  them,  but  extended  their  dominion  as  far  as  Eel- 
grade,  tor  the  new  prince  of  S^yia^  was  likewise  under  Bussian 
protection.  The  army  under  the  command  of  the  grand 
yizier,  which  lay  at  Adrianople  daunag  the  winter  of  1807- 
1808,  dwindled,  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce  of 
Bloli0Ki%  to  a.  &w  tiieuland  men,  beeanaa,  aecwding-  to 
ancienb  eostoifl,  1^  Janifl8flaeie»  retomed  to  thek  homes  in 
winter ;  it  agaia  inerenuBed,  horweyer,  in^  the  begmnimg  of 
summer.  Bairactar's  army,  which  was  organised  on  the 
new  European  principle,  waar  eomptrted  at  fewn  twenty  to 
thirty  thottsand  men ;  it  remainea  on  the  Dtemfoe  tiH  iia 
leaider,.  ait  length,  resolved  to  put  «sl  end  to  the  amarehy  pre* 
raifing  m  Comrtantinople.  lie  deposed  Musitapha  IV.,  whe 
supported  the  factiom  of  the  ^axossiEnes,  and  ji^ed  his 
brother,  Mafamoud,  on  the  thitmei  Baimetar  perished, 
iowerer,  in  an  insurrection  (Nor,  14),  and  Mahmoud,  too>, 
would  have  been  murdered,  had  he  not  been  the  last  sdcm 
of  the  impernl  family.  But  he  was  compeOed  entigrely  te 
chttkge  hie  ministry,  and  to  resign  the  goyermnent  inte'the 
hands  of  thioae  who  enjoyed  the  faivonr  of  the  ulemas  and 
the  Jaonsaries. 

Dttrrog  the  distnrbanees  in  the  internal  ail^drs  of  the 
TMsish  empire,  the  ^^reign  relations  conftmued  the  sonzve  as 
they  were  in  the  year  1807,  immediately  after  the  trace  ef 
Sloboria.  "When  J^apoleon's  plan  of  removing  the  nego>- 
tiationa  respecting  a  peace  between  theBussians  and  the 
Tixrks  te  Paris  failed  of  success,  he  found  it  advisable,  m 
eonse^ence  of  an  impending  war  with  Austria,  to  giYe  the 
TuKks  into  the  hands  of  the  Bussians.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  war  between  [France  and  Austria  in  1809  was 
the  close  union  between  the  latter  power  and  Enghmd  in 
reference  to  Turkish  afiairs,  which  appeared  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of  lord  Paget  and  baron  von  Stiirmer,  the  BngKah 
and  Austrian  ambassadors  in  Constantinople.  It  was  the 
Austrians  who  mediated  the  peace  between  England  and  the 
Porte  ef  the  5th  of  January ,  1809,  after  the  concluaieikof 
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which  the  Turks  refused  to  cede  Moldavia  and  Vallachia  to 
the  Eussians,  at  the  congress  of  Yassy,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  at  Bucharest.  This  led  to  a  new  war,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

COKOBESS  or  ERrUBT — ^INCIPIEIft  ENMITY  BETWEEN  NAPO- 
LEON AND  ALEXANDER — CAMPAIGN  OE  WAGRAM — ^WAB 
WITH  TUBKJJY,  1809-11 — TBEATX  OP  BUOHABEST. 

In  consequence  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  trade  which 
followed  the  declaration  of  war  in  1807,  jRussia  suffered  much 
more  severely  than  England,*  and  the  Eussian  magnates, 
supported  by  the  aversion  of  the  emperor's  mother  to  Napo- 
leon, were  very  far  from  showing  that  good- will  to  the  Trench 
which  their  emperor  manifested  for  Napoleon  and  his  repre- 
sentatives. This  was  soon  experienced  by  Savary,  duke  of 
Eovigo,  who,  though  overloaded  with  marks  of  poHteness  by 
the  emperor,  in  reality  proved  unable  to  make  any  way  at 
the  coiurt  of  St.  Petersburg.  Caulaincourt,  duke  of  Vicenza, 
was  afterwards  deceived  for  some  j^ears  by  appearances,  and 
by  Alexander's  masterly  art  of  dissimulation ;  but  Napoleon 
soon  came  to  experience  in  Spain  that  the  personal  proofs  of 
friendship  exhibited  by  the  emperor  were  by  no  means  always 
in  accordance  with  the  Eussian  policy.  The  emperor  Alexander 
himself,  for  example,  on  the  urgent  request  of  Caulaincourt, 
acknowledged  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Spain;  whilst 
Strogonof,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Madrid,  alleged  that 
he  had  no  instructions  to  that  effect,  and  corresponded  with 
the  insurgents.  In  the  same  way,  admiral  Siniavin,  who,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  England,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Lisbon  with  nine  ships  of  the  Ime  and  a  frigate,  not  only 
refused  to  render  any  assistance  to  marshal  Junot,  who  was 
threatened  in  that  city  by  the  English,  but  even  to  make  a 
demonstration  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  assist  him.  The 
manner  in  which  he  afterwards  capitulated,  on  the  3rd  of 

*  Bussian  exports  this  year  amounted  to  about  2,615,147  rubles; 
and  its  imports  to  about  13,672,793  rubles^ 
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September,  1808,  to  admiral  Cotton,  who  caused  Us  ships  to 
be  taken  to  England,  might  indicate  a  very  different  dispo- 
sition,  especiaUj  as  the  ten  ships  were  afterwards  given 
back. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  want  of  interchange  of  civilities 
between  the  two  emperors.  "Whoever  compares  the  atten- 
tions and  marks  of  regard  which  have  been  recorded  as  shown 
by  the  one  to  the  other,  with  the  secret  intrigues  which 
they  were  at  the  same  moment  weaving  against  each  other 
in  Turkey  and  Spain,  and  with  the  open  enmity  which  was 
shown  as  early  as  1811,  will  learn  from  such  a  comparison 
what  is  the  real  worth  of  diplomatic  and  princely  friendships. 
The  emperor  of  Eussia  made  presents  to  his  imperial  brother 
of  Vessels  and  ornaments  of  malachite  and  other  precious 
stones,  which  the  latter  exhibited  in  the  Salon  du  Faix  in  the 
Tuileries,  in  order  to  be  able  to  boast  of  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  of  Bussia  in  presence  of  the  circles  of  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain.  Eusts  of  Alexander  were  manufactured  in  the 
imperial  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  were  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  the  palace  and  rooms  of  the  imperial 
family.  All  who  had  access  to  the  court,  or  wished  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  found  it  necessary  to 
purchase  these  ornaments,  and  place  them  conspicuously  in 
their  houses.  The  fHendship  was  so  intimate,  that  one  of 
the  emperor  of  Eussia's  adjutants  accompanied  thejemperor 
,  of  the  French  when  he  went  to  Bayonne  to  set  aside  the  whole 
reigning  family  of  Spain.  This  adjutant,  however,  was  the 
same  Tchemitchef  who  was  engaged  in  constantly  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Petersburg  and  Paris,  who 
surrounded  Napoleon,  in  s^ite  of  all  his  police,  with  a  net  of 
Eussian  espionage,  and  bribed  all  the  employes  who  were 
venal  in  order  to  obtain  papers.  He  intrigued  with  ladies  to 
eUcit  secrets  from  them ;  and  finally,  in  1812,  he  even  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  war,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  change  it. 

Napoleon  knew  that  Austria  was  thinking  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  discontent  and  the  secret  associations  in 
Germany  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  Prance  and  Eussia  with 
respect  to  Poland  and  Turkey ;  he  was,  therefore,  very  de- 
sirous of  assuring  himself  once  more  of  the  Eussian  emperor 
before  his  journey  to  Spain.    This  design  was  a  cause  of 


and  FnnHnam  policy  ai  tbe  Boasiaa  ceurk,  wlien  t&e  qaetf^on 
wafl  raked  of  a  conferenee  bekivaseA  th«  two  emper&t9  im 
Erfurt.  Von  Sladen,  the  ifriend  of  the  minister  v  on  Btsm^ 
ahemime  presented  a  memoiial  to  the  eivperor  of  Bisssia, 
shorify  before  k»  deporiiiie  to  Erfiurt  oa  the  71^  of  8ep« 
teniber,  1906^  in  whidii  Ak«aiider  wi»  fbieirasiisii  of  ^  tl^ 
irwM  ttdoB  p^we  there.  Vtom  this  it  ma^  be  secas  tb»ft  the 
emperor  of  Boamwas  dositisiiallv  reeebing  ieeset  eouiUMii 
ml  wandng  inan  the  eseioiefl  of  the  IWneh^aad  thi^  he 
pb^ed  hfifli  pait  m  Erfurt  more  abty  than.  Kapeleon,  irmm 
whom  he  eeparafced,  as^cren  the  iPreneh  noriteva  rq>or^  wi& 
dl  tbeontirard  signs  of  isdemsribable  MendBhip  and  evteeai^ 
but  iawari^  ^iB  of  ditlinnt.  Von  Bladen;  B&ya  yerj  ^Msfy 
to  tl»  €fmp&pac,  thaife  he  had  givea;  him  tlie  mice  had  dowa 
in  hie  memmnlf  ^  in  crder  tluit  he  osigbt  see  i^om^  tiie 
so^iiiniMiy  ffliksehooda,  and  deeeptiona  whieh  were  prepived.fiHr 
Idm  by  ]^afN>kon,  aaad  ewailed  him  ia  Esfmrt." 

On  hie  way  to  the  eongresff,  the  emfperor  Tiasted  i^  Idoag 
and  queen  of  Eransui  in  Kom^dberg,  and  arrived  on  the  2^^ 
of  S4>tende»er  in  Weimar,  wiiere  hie  l»other  Conatantine  bed 
been  eki^riDg  since  the  2iith.  On.  the  27th  Na^leon  es^liemi 
Erfnrfc,  and  zA  one  e'cloek  dro<7e  out  a  distance  of  several 
nulee  from  the  town  to  meet  the  onpesor  of  Busaia^  who  was 
conmig  ioeaoL  Weimar.  Our  mtodest  obyeet  does  not  permit 
ne  to  inearponte  in  oBor  proee  the  poel^  of  the  s«tbseqoent 
festiiities,  nor  in  glowing  language  to  extol  ike  fddU  dieplagred 
bythemast^aof  theceremooDoes.  That  splendeur  enough  wai 
e^bited  in  Erfart  may  be  sniffieiently  gathered  from  the  Iset^ 
that  the  four  vaMHl-kinge  of  the  Confedetatiogoi  of  the  Ehine^ 
thirfcy-fbmr  princes,  twenty-four  ministers  of  stote^  and  thirty 
geneao^  were  by  express  command  to  eamraon  up  £ot  the 
oeeasion  evevyibing  whidi  imaghsatioQ  could  surest  in  the 
way  of  eoortly  splendour  and  extcaragance.  Talme  sod 
the  Parisian  company  of  actors  had  been  sent  to  Eirfmrt^ 
to  aefc,  ae  Napoleea  said,  befoore  a  pit  €d  kings.  Two  arm- 
chaara  were  placed  for  the  two  emperors,  whibt  the  other 
rulers  8«t  behind  them  on  comnKm  disarsi  We  knew 
not  what  tmth  there  was  in  the  story^  whieh  was  at  tiMfc 
time  in  eirery  moolh,  and  related  in  fdl  the  ^French  woito 
written  for  effieict^  that  tli^  emptor  Alexander,  whilst  Tahaa 
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wad  hemg  applauded  on  the  stage^  |^y«id  ioB  omn  part  wiA 
Napdaon  ia  tbe  pi^  ia  ^ifte  a»  nnu^crij  a  maimer,  TIm 
ladtor^  ftmidst  immeiwe  appSamae,  proaounecsd  the  lolhnriiig 
Una: 

<'  L'aaiilitf  d'lm  grand  licnnxne  «9t  mr  bieofait  des  dieitx  f* 

nrhe^  tl^  emperoc  seiaed  Ni^idacm'i  kuad,  laade  a  prolbimd 
bow,  and  feebs^y  eau^hnmed:  '^  That  I  hjite  kbtbx  icobb 

TETILT  TELT  THAN  AT  THE  PEBSENT  MOMEVT."      Tie  festm* 

Idea  eogatimied  from  tbe  27tb  of  Septenbec  tM  the  14tfa  of 
Oeiober,  and  funiiabed  to  tiie  Gerauma  the  moat  malanehoLy 
apeefcaele  of  their  pcxneea  and  nobles  condnfiiiiig  tiaeaoadirea 
pubitielj,  not  oialj  as  riavea  of  l^apolecxn^  but  aven.  as  aenraiKla 
and  fli^tec^a  of  all  hia  geoaecahi  and  coiirliN»* 

In  order  to  flatter  the  empesnar  of  Biisai%  Napoleon,  aeted 
aa  if  he  had  beeik  influene^  bjr  j^xaoider'a  amdication  in 
ffiifoiir  of  Prusaia ;  bnt  in  reaHty,  opprsaaed  the  long  and  hia 
Bubjeeta  afterwards  jaataa  before.  Me  prc^ted  bjAlexandca'a 
admiration  and  friendship  to  make  a  show  of  his  pretended 
wiUangjaeaa  to  eonchide  a  peace  with  England.  Though  he 
had  written  three  titmes  dirastly  to  the  king  ot  'Eo^mK,  and 
had  i^wajs  been  referred  to  the  minister,  he  meiiesiheleaa 
IHreyailed  npen  Aleiaoder  to  nnite  with  ham  in  sigsnng 
another  letter  addressed  to  king  G-eorge.  The  result  waa 
audi  aa  ndg^t  have  been  foreaeen ;  the  object^  however,  was 
attained ;  the  letters  and  answers  wece  printed,  and  oiiciaUy 
commented  upon  in  the  joumala. 

The  negottatiena  were  eanried  on  peraeniaily  in  Erfint 
between  tbe  two  emptors  th^naelTea,  and  muelx  was  agreed 
upon  which  nedtiher  the  one  nor  the  other  intended  to  obserre; 
A  written  treaty  of  alliance  was  beflsdea  condnded  by 
Eomanzof  and  Champagny,  which  was  cdenlated  with  a  view 
to  ft  new  war  with  Austria.  The  substmee  of  the  agreement 
eonaists  in  a  doser  alliance  of  the  two  powers  against  Engw 
landy  and  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Yallachia  to  Snsak: 
Hith^o  Napoleon  had  only  been  willing  to  concede  this  laat 
point  on  conditiona  which  referred  to  Silesia.  In  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Erfurt,  whidt  was  kept  strictly  secxctj 
the  two  emperors  agreed  to  eondade  a  peace  with  Eoglaad 
cm  condition  only  that  that  eonntry  should  acknowledge 
Moldavia  and  Yallachia  as  a  part  of  the  Bussian  empire.  Then 
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follow  several  articles  on  the  cession,  of  those  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. In  the  eleventh  article  it  is  stated,  that  fubtheb 
negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  respecting  a  eitbther 
partition.  It  was  agreed,  too,  that  the  treaty  was  to  be  kept 
secret  for  ten  years.  Buturlin  boasts,  with  reason,  that  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  Erfurt,  by  his  G-reco-Sclavonian  arts 
of  deception,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Italo-Grallic  talents 
of  Napoleon ;  and,  in  fact,  the  very  highest  triumph  is  to 
outwit  the  deceiver. 

Even  as  early  as  this  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  thrown  out 
the  idea  of  a  marriage  with  Catherine  Paulovna,  Alexander's 
sister,  which  inferred,  of  course,  a  previous  separation  from 
the  empress  Josephine.  Alexander,  on  his  part,  is  said  to 
have  raised  difficulties  on  the  question  of  religion,  and  to  have 
referred  the  matter  to  his  mother,  who  very  speedily  had  the 
princess  betrothed  to  duke  Peter  of  Oldenburg.  Moreover, 
the  reception  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  into  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  meeting  in 
Erfurt. 

The  war  which  broke  out  in  April,  1809,  between  France 
and  Austria  put  the  sincerity  of  the  Eusso-French  alliance 
to  a  practical  test,  Russia  complied  with  the  letter  of  her 
engagements  to  the  one  belligerent  power  by  declaring  war 
against  the  other;  but  prince  Galitzin,  who  was  to  have 
made  a  powerful  diversion  in  Gallicia,  came  so  late  into  the 
field,  and  his  movements  were  so  dilatory,  that  it  was  evident 
he  had  no  desire  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  sove- 
reign's ally.  There  was  no  longer  any  show  of  cordiality  in 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  France  and  Russia ;  but 
both  parties  found  it  convenient  for  the  present  to  dissemble 
their  mutual  alienation.  By  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn, 
signed  by  vanquished  Austria  (Oct.  14, 1809),  that  power 
ceded,  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhme,  several  towns  in  Germany  and  Italy,  with  their 
dependencies ;  she  was  despoiled,  in  favour  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  of  all  Western  Qtdlicia  and  the  city  of  Cracow; 
and  surrendered  to  Russia  a  territory  whose  population  was 
estimated  at  400,000  souls.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  more- 
over, recognised  the  rights  which  Napoleon  arrogated  over 
the  monarchies  of  the  south  of  Europe,  adhered  to  his  conti- 
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nental  system,  and  renounced  all  the  countries  comprised 
imder  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  But  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  true  to  the  adage,  Tu,  felix  Austria^  nuhe,  re- 
trieved its  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  its  pride,  by  bestowing 
a  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  conqueror. 

Immediately  after  Alexander's  return  from  Erfurt  orders 
were  given  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Turks.  The  con- 
ference took  place  at  Yassy ;  but  it  was  immediately  broken 
off  after  the  Bussian  plenipotentiaries  had  demanded,  as 
preliminary  conditions,  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Vallachia, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  minister  from  Constanti- 
nople. Hostilities  were  then  resumed.  The  Kussians  were 
commanded  by  prince  Prosorofski,  and  after  his  death  by 
prince  Bagration.  With  the  exception  of  Giurgevo,  all  the 
fortresses  attacked  by  them  fell  into  their  hands,  until  they 
encountered  the  army  of  the  grand  vizier,  near  Silistria,  and 
being  defeated  with  a  loss  of  10,000  men  (Sept.  26),  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bulgaria.  The  grand  vizier,  without 
taking  advantage  of  his  victory,  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

In  May,  1810,  the  Eussian  main  army,  under  ICamenskoi, 
again  crossed  the  Danube  at  Hirsova,  passed  through  the  Do- 
brudsha,  and  marched  straight  against  the  Turkish  main  army 
to  Shumla  and  Yama.  At  the  same  time,  the  corps  of  ge- 
nerals Langeron  and  Sacken  proceeded  to  blockade  Silistria 
and  Eustchuk.  The  Turks  could  nowhere  keep  the  field. 
At  Kavarna  they  were  routed  ;  at  the  storming  of  Bazardjik 
they  lost  10,000  men;  at  the  storming  of  Easgrad  3000. 
Silistria  was  reduced  in  seven  days  by  Langeron.  So  far 
everything  was  favourable  for  the  Eussians.  If  they  had 
added  to  their  advantages  the  conquest  of  Eustchuk,  the 
passes  of  Timova  and  of  Sophia  towards  Adrianople  would 
have  been  open,  the  fortress  of  Shumla  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
manoeuvred  out  of  it.  The  taking  of  Eustchuk,  and  above 
all  the  sparing  of  the  troops,  was  consequently  the  next  pro- 
blem for  general  E^amenskoi.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
Eussians  attempted  to  storm  almost  simultaneously  the  for- 
tifications of  Varna,  Shumla,  and  Eustchuk,  were  repulsed 
from  these  three  places,  the  defence  of  which  was  conducted 


bf  Sz^lisli  offieen^  and  siiflbead  so  eiioiaBQLCMUfid.f  ,  that  iiae 
H^tirios  l&lt  tbemselvi^i  tlaDong  <eiiougk  to  ootae  out  &om  be- 
Imid  th^  eaiateochmeiitQ,  And  jittack  the  Basaiaa  camp  before 
Shuaila.    Thej  isiled,  bowevee^  in  their  fltteiii|>t  to  storm  it. 

To  relieve  iHustchsik,  the  gnuid  Tizier  sent  Muetar  Pasha 
with  picked  troops,  by  way  of  Timova,  to  the  Danube.  But 
if  the  Tories  with  their  united  fozees  were  too  weak  to  liorce 
the  Sussiana  to  abasdon  the  entrenehmentB  before  Bhunda, 
tili^  ix>ttld  «ertai&}j  not  expect  wi&  a  part  of  their  army  to 
itout  the  eaemy  near  EuiSuhak,  where  he  stood  wiiii  hifl 
jiioited  forces  betsreen  their  separate  wings.  Only  in  case 
Mufitar  Fadu^  who  had  inerBaaed  his  forces  to  ^,0G0*  men, 
^stered  Yayaehia  at  Taxraa,  and  masehed  against  Giurgeyo, 
could  the  offensiTe  hAve  a  meaaikig,  or  any  influence,  upon  the 
siege  of  Sustduih,  beeanse  >kere  it  met  with  the  weak  point 
<Mf  the  enemy.  'Bvda  to  enter  upon  the  offienaive  with  an 
army  in  Yalladhia,  whilst  the  Sussians  stood  before  the 
fiodaresses  of  the  Danube  in  Bulgaria,  nerer  came  into  the 
heads  of  the  Tudss.  Mhctar  Pasha  ^itrenched  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yanka  to  cover  the  passes  of  Thmovia  end 
Sophia.  On  the  7th  of  Si^ptember  he  was  aitbaeked  in  front, 
flank,  and  lear,  h^  out  iniii  his  best  troops  till  the  next 
mopikag,  aad  then  fnuxeodeced  with  500G  men,  and  all  his 
artillery.  JJber  this  Siatovio  and  Ckdova  capitulated,  and  cm 
the  27th  September  Eustdnik  and  Giurgevo  sonendered. 

Ihe  road  ix)  Adnanqple  was  now  open  for  the  B^uaians, 
bat  their  enonsoons  losses,  caoaed  by  tiieir  own  folly,  would 
have  p:erei]ted  their  assnmkig  tiie  offeDsive  bejK>nd  the 
Balkan  for  this  year,  even  if  the  season  had  not  been  so  far 
advanced.  Beix^brDements  for  the  next  year  could  not  be 
expeobed,  as  ^a^leon  was  pssepanog  to  attack  Eussia,  and 
therefoce  ihey  began  to  negotiate.  Another  insurrection  of 
the  Janissaries  interrupted  these  nego^ations,  but  did  not 
induce  the  grand  viaier  to  profit  by  this  opp<»1^inity,  and&U 
frith  his  whd;e  &isee  upon  the  Bussians,  who,  at  this  time, 
were  scattered  over  the  eountry  &om  Widdin  to  Sophia  and 
thence  as  &r  as  Yama.  Not  until  Oaeroy  Oeorge,  in  Pe- 
liraary,  1811,  lad  placed  i^  principality  of  Bervia  under  the 
protection  ef  Snasia,  idbLd  the  grand  vixier  awake  from  his 
apathy  in  liSxraee,  and  cross  the  Balkan,  with  only  15^000 
men.     He,  however,  proceeded  so  slowly,  that  Kiimenskoi 
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hfti  time  aaough  to  j^iemble  suffieifiisfc  &iees.  They  met  at 
ZiOfteb  on  ihe  Qsnub;  tlie  Torki  frea»  defeated,  and  lost 
9600  inaen.  AduDfit  Paafaa,  isowever,  a  yiolent  and  sturdf 
BoUier,  .mtluKiiEt  aa^  higher  military  education,  led  50,000 
&eah  troopft  to  Shumk,  and  iiuiat&d  moa.  tbeir  taJdag  tbe 
o^isire.  .Hie  Biutsiacffi  iiad  seeeived  no  veinlbroeiQanta, 
but  Kutusof  had  taken  the  command.  Widtont  anj  eon- 
fioderatde  losaeSj  he  concc^itrated  ^s  small  arm;^'  at  Silistria 
saoA  Sustekuk,  and  abandoned  ^idgaaria  as  iar  as  the  latter 
plaoa,  afiker  having  mzed^iie  ^rtxesaee.  In  Hie  battle  before 
Biistchuk,  on  the  4tk  of  Jvly^  the  Turks  were  driven  baek, 
b^  on  Hhe  7th,  thej  fbreed  the  20,000  Sussians  who  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  ifhe  Danube  to  give  up  £acN>eluik  also, 
though  not  until  its  works  had  been  rased* 
.  Instead  of  crossmg  the  river  :&oin  the  Dobrudsha,  and  ope- 
xatiskg  witli  a  8«|ierior  foree  upon  the  Biuman  lines  of  com- 
mnnieation,  the  grand  vizier  idiowed  himself  to  be  indneed, 
bjjr  1^  a^etreat  of  Kutnsoi^  to  o^ose  the  Danube  «it  Rnstehuk, 
without  a.  fortress  in  his  rear.  Arrived  on  the  le&  bank 
miik  hia  main  army,  a  iUisstan  ^otilk  barred  his  retreat, 
while  Russian  corps  recrossed  the  Danube  abo^e  and  below 
Bnetdmik,  and  took  posseasiim  of  ike  town  (no  longer  forti- 
fied) and  of  the  Tnriciih  'Gamp  (Bept.  7).  T}^  grand  vizier 
fled,  but  hsa  main  «miy  still  eonskting  (Kf  25,000  men  and  66 
pjeoes  of  Artalkrj,  weneforeed  to  suirender  in  the  viciniiiy  of 
€Mttifev0.  A  lew  days  aftervrardd,  eount  St.  Priest  took 
Shirtof,  "wiJik.  the  whole  of  the  Turkidi  flotiBa  on  the  Da- 
nube. JSTicopoli  and  Widdin  next  surrendered,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Bussians  were  masters  of  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Servians,  also,  aided 
by  a  body  of  Russians,  had  wrested  &om  the  Turks  the  last 
fortresses  they  held  in  the  principality. 

The^asid  vizier  aakad  i«r  a  anspenBum  of  araoa,  "wztji  a. 
view  to  negotiating  a  |9eaee:;  but  tiuB  terms  now  demanded 
by  the  victorious  Kussians  were  such  as  the  Porte  would  not 
«eeede  to.  l^e  waar  was  eontinvied  in  1811,  bnt  alnrmya  to 
like  diaadrttEitageof  the  Tuxlas.  Resolved  on  a  la«t  deaperate 
0iart,  they  aoMmbled  a  fomidabie  army  wUkt  ihe  eon- 
jseeaoe  at  BodkaxfiBt- was  siail  pending.  At  ki«k,  liie  rapture 
beAwaen  itenee  and  filnaaiA  chained  ihe  aspeet  cf  affairs, 
«Dd  oOBipelied  tiie  tetter  ^ower  to  abandon  tlve  les^^ooveted 
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prey  when  it  was  already  in  its  grasp.  The  Eussian  mi- 
nister, Italinski,  contented  himself  with  requiring  that  the 
Pruth  should  for  the  future  form  the  boundary  between  the 
two  empires.  The  sultan  regarded  even  this  concession 
as  disgraceful ;  but  the  Eussians  carried  their  point  by  bri- 
bery, and  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  concluded.  Its  chief 
provisions  were  these : 

Art.  4.  The  Pruth,  from  the  pdint  where  it  enters  Mol- 
davia to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  thence  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter  to  its  embouchure  on  the  Black  Sea  at 
Ealia,  shall  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires. 

Thus  the  Porte  surrendered  to  Eussia  a  third  of  Moldavia, 
with  the  fortresses  of  Khoczim  and  Bender,  and  all  Bessa- 
rabia, with  Ismail  and  Kilia. 

By  the  same  article,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  com- 
mon to  the  subjects  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  islands 
inclosed  between  the  several  arms  of  the  river  below  Ismail 
are  to  remain  waste.  The  rest  of  Moldavia  and  YaUachia  are 
to  be  restored  to  the  Turks  in  their  actual  condition. 

Art.  6.  The  Asiatic  frontier  remains  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Art.  8  relates  to  the  Servians,  to  whom  the  Porte  grants 
an  amnesty  and  some  privileges,  the  interpretation  of  which 
offers  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  subtlety. 

Art.  13.  Eussia  accepts  the  mediation  of  the  Porte  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Persia,  where  hostilities  had  begun 
anew,  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  ambassador. 


CHAPTEE  LX. 

EELATIOBTS  WITH  FBANCB  TILL  JANTTAET,  1812 — ^WAPOLEOTT'S 
EUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKO  all  the  demonstrations  to  the  contrary 
made  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  England,  Eussia,  Prussia,  ana 
also  Austria  partially,  always  continued  to  maintain  a  certain 
mutual  understanding,  which  was,  however,  kept  very  secret, 
and  somewhat  resembled  a  conspira^.  The  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  both  in  Eussia  and  Prussia  felt  how  unna- 
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ttiral  was  an  alliance  between  Napoleon,  Alexander,  and 
iPrederick  William  III.,  and  directed  attention  to  the  subject. 
This  was  also  done  on  the  part  of  England,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  early  as  the  meeting  in 
Erfurt  in  1808,  expressed  his  doubts  respecting  the  duration 
of  his  alliance  with  Erance.  The  conduct  of  Eussia  in  the 
campaign  against  Austria,  in  1809,  first  shook  Napoleon's 
confidence  in  his  ally.  Mutual  complaints  and  recrimi- 
nations ensued;  but  neither  party  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  any  prominence  to  their  disunion,  and  Napoleon,  even 
when  he  had  entered,  through  Thugut,  upon  the  subject  of 
an  Austrian  marriage,  still  continued  to  carry  on  negotiations 
fpr  an  alliance  with  a  Bussian  princess. 

The  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
extorted  by  Napoleon  at  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn,  at  length 
led  to  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  which  tended  strongly 
to  a  war.  The  Poles  naturally  expected  from  Napoleon  and 
his  advisers  that  he  would  in  some  way  give  new  life  and 
currency  to  the  name  of  Poland ;  against  this  the  emperor 
of  Eussia  earnestly  protested.  The  whole  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  Eussia  and  Erance  in  the  years 
1810  and  1811  turns  upon  the  use  of  the  words  Poles  and 
Polish,  although  Eussia  had  again  obtained  by  the  peace  of 
Schonbrunn  a  portion  of  Austrian  Poland,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  part  of  Prussian  Poland  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  Seeing  that  the  whole  of  Western  G-allicia,  Zamoisk, 
and  Cracow  had  been  united  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the 
peace  of  Schonbrunn,  Eussia  called  upon  the  emperor  of  the 
lE^nch  to  bind  himself  expressly  by  treaty  not  to  revive 
the  names  of  Pole  and  kingdom  of  Poland.  Before  the  end 
of  1809  many  notes  were  exchanged  concerning  this  point, 
apparently  so  insignificant,  but  in  reality  so  important  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Bussian  empire.  Napoleon 
agreed  to  give  the  assurance  so  earnestly  desired  by  Alex- 
ander, and  Caulaincourt,  the  Erench  ambassador  in  Peters- 
burg, signed  a  regular  concession  of  the  Bussian  demand  in 
January,  1810.  By  the  first  two  articles  of  this  agreement 
it  was  laid  down  that  the  words  Poland,  or  Polish,  was  not 
to  be  used  when  any  reference  was  made  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  By  the  third  article  the  two 
emperors  bound  themselves  not  to  revive  or  renew  any  of  the 
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old  Polish  orders.  In  the  fiffcli^  the  emperor  of  the  Fsench 
afixeed  not  fdrthea*  to  enlarge  the  duehy  of  Warsaw  b j  iibe 
addition  of  provinces  or  cities  belonging  to  the  &rmer  state 
of  Poland. 

This  agp^ement,  signed  by  Ganlauicourt^  still  seqmred  the 
eonfinnation  of  the  emperor  of  the  French:  and  iS'apoIeon 
had  given  instructions  to  his  ambassador  only  to  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement  on  condition  that  the  agreement  was 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  diplomatic  manner  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
employing  words  and  phrases  so  chosen  as  to  be  capable  of 
any  subsequent  interpretation  which  may  best  suit  tite 
parties.  This  was  not  done.  The  articles  were  very  hiiet, 
the  language  so  clear  and  definite  as  to  be  incapable  of 
mistake  or  misrepresentation.  Without  directly  refuang 
Ina^  sanction  to  the  treaty,  Napoleon  required  that  it  shonla 
be  couched  in  different  language,  and  caused  a  new  draft  d 
it  to  be  presented  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russians  saw  at 
once  through  his  purpose,  and  Alexander  expressed  his  dia- 
pleasure  in  terms  which  plainly  indicated  to  the  French  am- 
bafisador  his  belief  that  Napoleon  was  really  meditating  some 
hostile  measures  against  him,  and  was  only  seeking  to  giaia 
time  by  the  treaty. 

This  occurred  in  February,  1810 ;  in  th&  following  montfaB 
both  Bomanzof  and  Caulaincourt  took  the  greatest  possibla 
{lains  to  bring  the  question  to  a  favourable  issue,  and  nego- 
tiations continued  to  be  cfurried  on  respecting  this  subject 
tQl  September.  They  could  not  agree ;  and  s&ev  Sept^nber 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  the  treaty,  much  less  of  its  altesap 
tion.  The  relation  between  the  two  emperors  had  undergone 
a  con^lete  change  in  the  course  of  the  year; 

The  cupidity  of  Bussia,  &.r  from  being  glutted  by  tibe 
possession  of  Finland,  great  pajrt  of  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia,  still  craved  for  more. 
Napoleon  was,  however,  little  inclined  to  concede  Constant 
tinople  and  the  Mediterranean  to  his  Busaian  ally  (to  whose 
empire  he  assigned  the  Danube  as  a  boundary),  or  to  put  it  in 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  Austrian  marriage, 
which  was  effected  in  1809,  naturally  led  Bussia  to  conclude 
that  she  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  a^andise  herself 
at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  Alexander,  seeing  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  gained  by  complaisance  to  France,  conae^. 
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cpeiitly  assTuned  a  thittatening  posticre,  imd  condeseended  tar 
BBten  to.  the  complainiis  of  his  agricultncal  and  mercantila 
sobjectEk.  ISo  "RaamoBL  vesseA.  duxst  venture  out  to  sea,  aad* 
Bussian  fleet  had  been  seked  bj  the  British  in  the  harbouxir 
of  Lisbon.  At  Eiga  la;  immense  stores  of  grain  in  want  o£ 
a^fbrei^  market.  On.  the  31st  of  Peeember,  1810^  Alexandeir 
published  a  finesh  tariff  permitting  the  importation  of  colonial 
products  under  a  neutral  flag  (severad  hundred  English  shipa 
amVed  uiider  the  American  flag),  and  prohibiting  the  import 
tatioa  of  iFreneh  manufactured  goods.  Kot  many  weeka 
preyiouslj,  on  the  13th  of  December,  Napoleon  had  anneied 
Dldenherg  to  Erance*  The  duke,  Peter,  was  nearly  related 
to  the  emperor  of  Bussia,  and  !N^apoleon,  notwithstanding  his 
declared  readiness  to  grant  a  compensation,  refused  to  allow 
it  to  consist  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  proposed  a 
duchy  of  Erfiirt,  as  yet  uncreated^  which  Buasia  scornfully 
rejected. 

The  alliance  between  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  England  was 
now  speedily  concluded.  Sweden,  which  had  mainly  demanded 
from  rTapoleon  the  possession  of  Norway  and  a  krge  supply 
of  money,,  assumed  a  tone  of  indign^on,  threw  open  her 
harbours  to  the  British  merdiaatmen,.  and  so  openly  carried 
on  a  contraband  trade  in  Bomerania,  that  NapoiBon,  in  ordec 
to  maintain  the  continental  system,  waa  constrained  to  gar» 
rison  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Biigen  and  to  disarm  the 
Swedish  inhabitants.  Bemadotte,  upon  thi&,  ranged  himaelf 
entirely  on  the  side  of  his  opponentsy  without,  howevei*, 
coming  to  aa  open  rupture,  for  which  he  awaited  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Eussia.  The  expressions  made  use  of  by  Napo- 
leon on  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Borne  at  length  fllled  up  the 
measure  of  provocation.  Intoxicated  with  success,  he  boasted, 
in  an  address  to  the  mercantile  classes,  that  he  would,  in 
despite  of  Bussia,  maintain  the  continental  system,  for  he  was 
lord  over  the  whole  of  continental  Europe ;  and  that  if  Alex- 
ander had  not  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  at  Tilsit,  he  would 
have  compelled  him  to  do  so  at  Petersburg. — The  pride  of 
the  haughty  Bussian  was  deeply  wounded,  and  a  rupture  was 
nigh  at  hand. 

Bussia  had,  meanwhile,  anticipated  Napoleon  in  making 
preparations  for  war.  As  early  as  1811,  a  great  Bussian 
army  stood  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Poland,  and  might,  as 
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there  were  at  tHat  time  but  few  French  troops  in  Germany, 
easily  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, in  a  state  of  inactivity  *  Napoleon  instantly  pre- 
pared for  war  and  fortified  Dantzig.  His  continual  proposals 
of  peace,  ever  unsatisfactory  to  the  ambition  of  the  czar, 
remaining  at  length  unanswered,  he  declared  war.  The  Bhe- 
nish  confederation  followed  as  usual  in  his  train,  and  so  did 
Austria  from  an  interested  motive,  the  hope  of  regaining  in 
the  East  by  Napoleon's  assistance  all  she  had  lost  by  oppos* 
ing  him  in  the  nest,  or  that  of  resuming  her  station  as  the 
third  European  power  when  the  resources  of  the  two  ruling 
powers,  whose  coalition  had  threatened  her  existence,  had 
been  exhausted  by  war.  Prussia  also  followed  the  eagles  of 
Napoleon. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  Napoleon,  afber  leaving  a  sufficient 
force  to  prosecute  the  war  with  activity  in  Spain,  and  to 
guard  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  led  half  a  million  men  to 
the  Eussian  frontiers.  His  army  was  principally  composed 
of  German  troops,  who  were  so  skilfully  mixed  up  with  the 
French  as  not  to  be  themselves  aware  of  their  numerical 
superiority.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  Germans,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  marched  against  Bussia,  a  number  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  French  in  the  army,  the  remainder  of 
which  was  made  up  by  several  thousand  Italians,  Portuguese, 
and  Spaniards,  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service.f 

A  rich  compensation  was,  by  a  secret  compact,  secured  to 
Austria  in  case  the  cession  of  Gallicia  should  be  necessitated 
by  the  expected  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with 
which  Napoleon  had  long  flattered  the  Poles,  who,  misled  by 
his  promises,  served  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  only  obstacle,  the  jealousy 
of  Austria  in  regard  to  Gallicia,  by  this  secret  compact,  his 
promises  remained  unfulfilled,  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Poland  without  restoring  her  ancient  independence. 
The  petitions  addressed  to  him  on  this  subject  by  the  Poles 

♦  From  a  letter  of  count  Munster,  in  Hormayr'g  "  Sketches  of  Life," 
it  appears  that  Russia  still  cherished  the  hope  of  great  concessions 
being  made  by  Napoleon  in  order  to  avoid  war,  and  was  therefore  still 
reserved  in  her  relations  with  England  and  the  Prussian  patriots. 

t  Napoleon  said  at  that  time  to  a  Russian,  "  Si  tous  perdez  cinq 
Busses,  je  ne  perds  qu*an  Fran9aifl  et  quatre  cochons." 
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receiyed  dubious  replies,  and  he  pursued  towards  his  unfor- 
tuuate  dupes  his  ancient  system  of  dismembering  and  inter-' 
mingling  nations,and  tolerating  no  national  unity.  Napoleon's 
piincipsd  motive,  however,  was  his  expectation  of  compelling 
the  emperor  by  a  well-aimed  blow  to  conclude  peace,  and  of 
forming  with  him  an  alliance  upon  still  more  favourable  terms 
against  the  rest  of  the  European  powers.  The  friendship  of 
Bussia  was  of  far  more  importance  to  him  than  all  the  entiiu- 
siasm  of  the  Poles. 

The  deep  conviction  harboured  by  Napoleon,  of  his  irre- 
sistible power,  led  him  to  repay  every  service  and  regard  every 
antagomst  with  contempt.  Confident  of  victory,  he  deviated 
from  the  strict  military  discipline  he  had  at  one  time  enforced, 
and  of  which  he  had  given  an  example  in  his  own  person ;  he 
dragged  in  his  train  a  multitude  of  useless  attendants  fitted 
but  for  pomp  and  luxury,  permitted  his  marshals  and  generals 
to  do  the  same,  and  an  incredible  number  of  private  carriages, 
servants,  women,  &c.,  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  to 
hamper  its  movements,  create  confusion,  and  aid  in  consum- 
ing the  army  stores,  which  being,  moreover,  merely  provided 
for  a  short  campaign,  speedily  became  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  enormous  mass.  Even  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
nimibers  of  the  soldiery  were  constrained  by  want  to  plunder 
the  villages. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen, 
the  Bussian  frontier,  not  far  from  Kovrao.  The  season  was 
already  too  far  advanced.  It  may  be  that,  deceived  by  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  of  1806  to  1807,  he  imagined  it  pos- 
sible to  protract  the  campaign  without  peril  to  himself  until 
the  vdnter  months.  No  enemy  appeared  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  Bussian  commander-in-chief, 
pursued  the  system  followed  by  the  Scythians  against  Darius, 
and  perpetually  retiring  before  the  enemy,  gradually  drew 
him  deep  into  the  dreary  and  deserted  steppes.  This  plan 
originated  with  Schamhorst,  by  whom  general  Lieven  was 
advised  not  to  hazard  an  engagement  untS  the  winter,  and  to 
torn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposal  of  peace.  General  Lieven, 
on  reaching  Barclay's  head-quarters,  took  into  his  confi- 
dence colonel  Toll,  a  German,  Barclay's  right  hand,  and 
lieutenant  -  colonel  Clausewitz,  also  a  German,  afterwards 
noted  for  his  strategical  works.    General  Pfuel,  another 
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Gkffman,  at  tlt»t  time  Ingli  in  the  emperor's  confidenee,  aofl 
alflMwN}  ftU  tbe  finflaiflZL  ^neralB,  fopposed  ^Schsmhorat's  plan, 
ilkd  'eeeotanued  Ibo  advnuoe  with  a  "view  of  ^^vmg  battle :  Imfc 
eoL  ]|lflpoleoii*fi  JippesBanoe  at  ike  head  c^  ah  army  greatly 
fhear  superior  in  number  befbre  the  iBassians  had  been  a%le 
to  teeneent^rate  tbeir  foroes,  ihej  were  liatura^ly  oompelied  to 
miim  before  kim ;  and,  on  the  prevention,  for  some  weeks,  •rf 
tbej^^ion,  of  a  new[lj4eiried  iBusman  ascmj  under  prinee 
Bagration  with  the  forces  under  Barclay,  owing  to  the  rapi- 
dity-of  tfifTapoleGn's  adroni^,  Sdiamhorst'splan  was  adopted  as 
the  j3s%  tme  femible. 

Wlmst  the  French  were  advancing,  «  warm  and  te^oos 
^aeuflsiaii  was  carried  on  so  ilong  in  the  imperial  Sussiaii 
eminffil  ei  war  at  Wilna,  whether  to  defend  thaft  city,  er 
adoipt  i&e  plan  ef  Barclay  <de  Tolly,  i^e  minister  of  war  anA 
4K>minaiikder-in-chie^  tbid;  they  were  at  length  obliged  te 
mmtch.  pnBeipitately  to  the  I>wina  with  the  sacrifiee  of  cenca^ 
derftble  stores,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  ibrtified  ean^ 
which  had  been  esiuibliBhed  at  Drissa.  As  late  as  the  27<& 
the  emrperor  Alexander  aoad  the  whole  of  his  splendid  staff 
and  court  were  .assembled  at  a  ball,  at  the  castle  of  ZaerecN;, 
near  Wikm,  belonging  to  general  Benndngsen,  ^o  that  lihe 
iVench  found  eyerytlmig  on  the  28th  just  as  it  had  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  of  Eussm.  They 
pliUQidered  f^e  castle,  and  carried  off  the  furniture  as  booty.; 
jAie  Buflttans  were,  even  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  obn»- 
darable  qiiantities  of  ammonition  and  provisions.  IniAm 
way  the  &ie  of  the  Busaasi  defences  was  brc^en  t)a*oug'h'; 
acno.  even  a  portion  of  tiieir  army  under  Hatof  and  Bagra- 
taan  would  haw  been  cut  off,  had  the  king  <tf  Westph^ffia 
obeyed  the  coHmtandb  d  his  brother  wsfeh  the  necoapary 
rapidity.  Th&  difficulties  of  carrying  on  war  in  such  an 
i&hoflptbable  country  as  Lithuania  aiid  Bussia  became 
iqptparent  even  at  Wilna;  Ifhe  carri^es  and  waggons  lieSl 
behind,  the  cannon  were  x>bliged  to  be  left,  disci^ine  be- 
came relaxed,  above  14^,000  .Imnes  had  a^ady  fa^n,  aad 
tiieir  carcases  poisoned  the  air.  K^enerai  BaladEof  «ceuld 
■eareely  be  oomsdered  seruias  in  the  proposak  Which  he 
tiben  made  for  peace  iin  d^e  oame  of  the  empecpcHr  €ff  Etuffla, 
boeauae  ithe  Busedatis  ireqaired  -as  a  preliminary  to  all  ue^ 
tiation  that  the  J^raneh  aiangr  Jshonld  fivrt  Tetkre  behind  iihe 
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B3biim5ji.  Tfae  unsnon  m  ft  gencnu,  wko  iiftd  1be0ii  miiBfter 
(ff police,  and  lud  Hiiieiefore  ihad  grefffc««[pen6iioe  m*obtoiBrag 
BTOcmflrtion,  bad  no  cbirbt  a  yeiydilffepeiilt^ofcjeot  iuTiewfraBi 
that  of  making  peace  at  49ixel&  a  memeirt. 

IN'apoleoi^  in  Hhe  liope  of  ofeEtakiB^  tke  JBuBnans,  and  ^ 
eompmlmg  iihem  to  give  batde,  puslwd  onwards  hj  foveed 
Biarches ;  the  supplies  were  usaH^  to'  follow,  and  numbers  «f 
&0  men  and  liorses  sank  ^m  exhaostion,  owing  to  over- 
Migne,  heat,  and  hanger.*  On  the  arrivid  of  Napoleon  in 
Vi&psk,  of  Sehwartzenberg  in  Volhyma,  of  the  PrussiaiiB 
before  Biga,  the  army  might  have  4ialted,i!^econquered  Poland^ 
hsre  been  organised,  the  men  put  into  winter-quarters,  ike 
army  have  again  taken  the  field  early  -in  the  spring,  and  the 
eonquest  of  Bussia  have  been  slowly  but  surely  eompletei 
Birt  Kapoleon  had  resolved  upon  terminating  the  waar  in  one 
lapid  campaign,  upon  defeating  the  Sussians,  seizing  their 
metropolis,  and  dictating  terms  dff  peace,  fie  incessantly  pur- 
sued His  retreating  op^Kment,  whose  footsteps  were  marked 
by  the  flames  of  the  cities  and  villages  and  by  the  devastated 
cimrtry  to  their  rear.  The  first  serious  opposition  was 
made  at  Smolensk,  whence  the  Russians,  however,  spee^yij 
retreated  after  setting  the<;ity  on  fire.  On  ^le  same  day,  l^e 
Bavarians,  who  had  diverged  to  one  side  during  their  advance^ 
had  a  furious  encounter  at  Poloczk  with  a  body  of  Eussian 
troops  under  Wittgenstein.  The  Bavarians  remained  sta- 
tionary in  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  watdi- 
ing'the  movements  of  that  general,  whilst  l^apoleon,  carekss 
df  the  peril  with  which  he  was  tk^eatened  by  the  approae^ 
of  winter  and  by  the  multitude  of  enemies  gathering  to  his 
mar,  advanced  wiiJi  the  main  body  of  the  ^nd  army  £r0m 
Smolensk  across  the  wasted  country  upon  Moscow,  the  jm* 
olent  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Bussia,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey^  whose 
frontiers  were  watched  by  an  immense  army  under  feutusc^i 
used  her  utmost  efibrts,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  Englaadj 
to  iMmeiliate  ^ki0  Povte  in  order  to  turn  the  wh<iifLe  -of  her 
forces  against  !N^apoleon.    By  a  master-stroke  of  politicail  m- 

*  At  eadi  ^encampment  *the  men  were  left  in  such  ^nttmliers  in  haglS^ 
erected  hospitals,  that  of  QdjOOd  Bavariam,  for  inslttDoe,  bat  10$60^ 
of  16,000  Wurtemhergers,  but  1300  reached  Smolensk. 
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trigae,*  the  Forte  was  made  to  conclude  a  disadvantageoiui 
peace  at  Bucharest  on  the  28th  of  May,  as  we  have  already 
related.  A  Eussian  army  under  Tchitchakof  was  now  enabl^ 
to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Yollmiia,  whilst  a  consider- 
able force  under  Kutusof  joined  Barclay,  Buturlin,  the 
BuBsiau  historian  of  the  war,  states  that  the  national  troops 
opposed  to  the  invaders  numbered  217,000  in  the  first  line, 
and  35,000  in  the  second.  Chambrajr,  whose;  details  are 
very  minute,  after  deducting  the  men  m  hospital,  gives  the 
number  of  those  present  under  arms  as  235,000  of  the  regular 
army,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons  of  Siga,  &c.  This 
computation  exceeds  that  of  Buturlin,  under  the  same  cir* 
cumstances,  by  17,000.  M.  de  Fezenaac  allows  230,000  for 
the  total  of  the  two  armies  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  and-Bagration, 
but  adds  the  army  of  Tormassof  on  their  extreme  left,  68,000, 
and  that  defending  Courland,  on  their  extreme  right,  34,000, 
to  make  up  the  Eussian  total  of  330,000  men. 

Had  the  Eussians  at  this  time  hazarded  an  engagement, 
their  defeat  was  certain.  Moscow  could  not  have  been 
saved.  Barclay  consequently  resolved  not  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement, but  to  husband  his  forces  and  to  attack  the  !French 
during  the  winter.  The  intended  surrender  of  Moscow  with- 
out a  blow  was,  nevertheless,  deeply  resented  as  a  national 
disgrace ;  the  army  and  the  peoplef  raised  a  clamour.  Ku- 
tusof, though  immeasurably  inferior  to  Barclay,  was  nomi- 
iiated  commander-in-chief,  took  up  a  position  on  the  little 
river  Moskwa  near  Borodino,  about  two  days'  journey  from 
Moscow.    A  bloody  engagement  took  place  there  on  the  7th 


♦  The  Greek  prince,  Moruzi,  who  at  that  time  conducted  Turkish 
diplomacy,  accepted  a  bribe,  and  concluded  peace  in  the  expectation  of 
becoming  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Yallachia.  Sultan  Mahmoud  refusing 
to  ratify  this  disgraceM  treaty,  gold  was  showered  upon  the  Turkish 
army,  which  suddenly  dispersed,  and  the  deserted  sultan  was  compelled 
to  yield.  Moruzi  was  deprived  of  his  head,  but  the  Russians  had  gained 
their  object.  It  must,  moreover,  be  considered  that  Napoleon  was  re- 
garded with  distrust  by  the  Porte,  against  whom  he  had  fought  in  Egypt, 
whom  he  had  afterwards-  enticed  into  a  war  with  Russia,  and  hiad 
abandoned  by  the  alliance  formed  tit  Tilsit  with  that  power. 

t  Colonel  Toll  was  insulted  during  the  discussion  by  prince  Bagra- 
tion  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  upheld  Schamhorst's  plan,  and 
avoided  hazarding  a  useless  engagement.  Prince  Bagration  was  killed 
in  the  battle. 
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of  September,  in  which  Napoleon,  in  order  to  spare  his 
guards,  neglected  to  follow  up  his  advantage  with  Us  nsn^ 
energy,  and  allowed  the  defeated  Bnssians,  whom  he  might 
have  totally  annihilated,  to  escape.  Napoleon  triumphed; 
but  at  what  a  price !  Afber  a  fearful  straggle,  in  which  he 
lost  forty  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded !  the  latter 
of  whom  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  owing  to  want  aiMi 
neglect.* 

Moscow  was  now  both  defenceless  and  void  of  inhabitants. 
Napoleon  traversed  this  enormous  city,  containing  two  hun* 
dred  and  ninety-five  churches  and  fifteen  hundred  pahioea 
rising  from  amid  a  sea  of  inferior  dwellings,  and  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  residence  of  the  czars,  the  14th  of  September^ 
1812.  The  whole  city  was,  however,  deserted,  and  scarcely 
had  the  Prench  army  taken  up  its  quarters  in  it  ere  flames 
burst  from  the  empty  and  closely  shut-up  houses,  and  soon 
the  whole  of  the  immense  cily  became  a  sea  of  fire,  and  was 
reduced,  before  Napoleon*s  eyes,  to  ashes.  Every  attempt 
to.  extinguish  the  flames  proved  unavailing.  Sostopshin,  the 
commandant  of  Moscow,  had,  previously  to  his  retreat,  put 
combustible  materials  into  the  honses^t  which  were  ignited  on 
the  entrance  of  the  French  by  men  secreted  for  that  purpose. 
A  viol^at  wind  aided  the  work  of  destruction*  The  patriotic 
sacrifice  was  performed,  and  failed  not  in  its  object.  Na- 
poleon, instead  of  peace  and  plenty,  merely  found  ashes  in 
Moscow. 

Afber  the  battle  of  Borodino,  Kutusof  had  retreated  towards 
Moscow,  and  halted  near  its  suburbs.  The  position  appearing 
altogether  an  imfavourable  one  in  which  to  await  the  enemyv 
the  retreat  was  continued  through  the  city.  On  the  ni|;nt 
of  the  13th  of  September  its  inhabitants  were  still  sleepmg 
in  a  half  consciousness  of  security — still  lulled  and  willing 
to  be  deceived  by  Eostopshin's  boastful  proclamations.  It 
may  be  conceived  what  would  be  the  effect  of  awakening 
300,000  people  out  of  their  sleep  to  pack  and  save  their 

*  Everything  was  wanting;  lint,  linen,  even  neoeuary  food.  The 
wounded  men  lay  for  days  and  weeks  under  the  open  sky  and  fed  upon 
the  carcases  of  horses. 

f  This  combustible  matter  had  been  prepared  by  Scbmid,  the 
Dutchman,  under  pretext  of  preparing  an  enormous  balloon  tmax  whieb 
fire  was  to  be  scattered  upon  the  French  army. 
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(oodB  from  the  gnis^  of  l^ie  foe — to  heme  their  uniive  tifff 
mi.  their  home  wi4}hm  s  few  hmm  for  snel^er,  they  knsffw 
Bot 'where,  in  the  wide  waste  ef  the  Boaeian  empire.  SacSi 
Irtffi  the  fioene  which  actuallj  ecourred,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  a  TetFeBian|  sopmj  of  90,000  men.  Although  eome 
<^  the  richer  inhalntants  had  already  quitted  the  ehy,  the 
wtlmi  hody  of  tiie  population,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  reid 
state  of  adOTairs,  remained,  uncertain  whether  to  fly  or  fftay. 
!Ebe  rich,  in  their  hasty  flight,  threw  aside  with  indifl^^enoe 
tiie  costliest  articles  of  hucury,  to  make  room  in  their  eoD:- 
teyances  f(Hr  clothing  and  provisions.  Tht  most  TaluaUe 
olgects  lay  ahout  the  streets  disregarded  hy  the  Itusaimfly 
as  i^i^  were  afterwards  ahandened  on  the  snow  by  ^be 
IVench,  their  n^ct  possessors.  How  eagerly  would  the  latter 
have  bartered  them  for  a  little  bread  or  an  iAd  blanket  1 

Sostopshin  joined  KiitusoPs  staff  in  1^  Tcrtreat.  1%b 
party  observed  a  number  of  soldiers  in  advance  (d  them 
flittending  carriages.  As  they  approached  nearer,  Wolsogen 
xemarked  that  these  carriages  were  the  fire-engines  of  Mob- 
eew.  Ghreatly  surprised,  he  asked  Sostopshin  why  he  -faflfA 
brought  such  things  with  him.  Rostopshin  replied  that  "he 
had  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  Nevertheless,"  he  added, 
^  «s  regards  myself,  I  haye  only  brought  the  horse  I  ride  and 
l^e  clothes  I  wear.*' 

As  the  voluntary  saorifice  of  a  caj^tal  is  a  solitary  case  ia 
history,  and  the  burning  of  Moscow  made  a  fearful  impressiem 
tEpon  the  conquerors  and  their  leader — ^as  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander never  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  willing  party  to  the 
destruction,  and  Bostopshin  ptA)licly  denied,  in  a  printed 
declaration,  that  he  was  privy  to  its  execution — ^we  must 
divell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  consideration  of  the  facta 
and  evidence.  We  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  so  weH 
and  critically  observed  by  de  Chambray.  We  shall  remark, 
first  of  all,  that  it  appears  dear  to  us,  from  the  very  language 
of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  emperor  Alexander  during 
the  sojourn  of  the  French  in  Moscow,  and  wherein  he  pre- 
dicts all  the  evfl  consequence  of  a  prolonged  stajr  in  the 
interior  of  Bussia,  that  the  destruction  of  the  capital  had 
been  'long  Hseatemphited  in  the  ^ahmist.*    The  measuie  of 

<*  "  An  the  evils,**  itis  said  in  the  prodUunBtian,  ^whidh  the  enemgr 
has  thought  to  inflict  upon  ns  wifi  Ml  at  last  apon  his  own  head.  How- 
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flestvo^ing  the  mipiiaL  iso  save  tfae  «nrpue  k  s0t,  SnAddfl, 
SMBiiU|^  wisliifiiible,  Inrt  dt  jodhiliilidd  afi  jdroa^fc^il  on  oiergyai 
tnui  dtspiti^>»d  l9>y;  Dantnn  an  the  mamaores  of  September. 
tt  was  ako  lu  e&sehialifor  ibi  ol^eet ;  and  Itestopflhin  tiocd 
Siasubon  onlj  awied  :at  being  ipfSMcuoM,  and  not  moradists. 
Xhe  qBestion  aa  te  the  •ctigin  of  <2he  "cenflf^nitioii  was  aup- 
pased  to  kams  haeiL  ask  «t  rest  i^jr  Butvrliii,  iht  empeiDr  of 
fiHseia^g  aide^dfi-ioasap,  who  wrdte  bis  haatoiy  under  i^he  ej«, 
and,  ae  it  were,  usuder  the  aitthoril^  of  jyexander  imnseMl 
Bestopehin,  on.headng  that  Butm^  was  alboatto  publii^ 
his  woikf  requested  te  see  it  first,  and  then  niadeno  ol^etkm 
to  the  xBapanaibility  it  caat  upon  him  of  being  the  authwaf 
ih&  &pe.  Yet  in  1822  be  pubtished  in  Fans  a  pamphlet,  €!&- 
tttkd,  "  La  v6rit^  snr  Tineendie  de  Moscow,  in  which  he 
bDldl3r  disavows  the  whole  affair.  Olanisewitz,  too,  rdlstes, 
thatt  being  in  oampany  wdth  Bostopshin  seven  or  eight  d83r8 
alber  the  fire,  the  governor  <ma7ed  hesven  and  earth  to  to- 
pndiate  the  idea  of  his  being  the  anthor  of  it,  and  used  the 
post  passionate  exclamations  to  convinoe  those  present. 

In  xGplj  to  iBostopshin's  denial,  Butnrim,  in  a  'subsequentt 
•di^don  -of  his  histary,  writes : — "  It  is  ungenerous  to  dkh 
believe  a  man  who  w<»Lld  thus  voluntarily  despoil  himseff  of 
the  gkny  of  a  civic  crown,  :and  fall  back  into  the  orowd ;  %iity 
QA  'the  other  hstnd,  infonnation  the  most  positrv^e  leaves  no 
^reom  in  the  author's  mind  to  doubt  l^iat  the  fire  of  Moscow 
was  ipveparod  and  executed  by  the  Eussiaa  authorities  f'  in 
aUk&t  words,  by  tbe  governor,  Eostopshia.  It  k  the  ^m* 
petor's  aide-de-camp  who  thus  speaks ■-,  wiierctfore,  then,  Bos- 
tfi|»hin's  denial  ?  Wokogen  has  tfurmshed  us  wifih  an  oe- 
fSasflStion  in  the  faHawing  anecdote : — ^  Bostopshin  was  onoe, 

eiBT  iHonM  it  is  to  see  the  andeiit  capital  <if  tlie  empire  in  his  povrer, 

.  KB  .HAS   KOTHIKa  OF  IT   BSCETT  TBB  BKPTT  WUIKB,     In  his  piide,  he 

thinks  himself  able  to  prescribe  a  peace.  Hb  will,  bo^wevbb,  vosd 
EtuBELF  DECEIVED  IN  HIS  EXPECTATIONS.  SuTroundcd  86  he  is  on.aU 
sides,  he  wiVL  find  himself  compelled,  from  wsfnt  of  provisions,  to  cut  a 
-ma^  ibr  retreat.  The  one-half  of  his  army,  from  its  various  straggles 
wi&  us,  is  ahready  fiUlen,  or  has  been  destroyed  by  weariness,  want, 
sickness,  and  desertion.  The  remainder  of  his  osntj  ds  in  the  midst  of 
the  empire,  plunged,  as  it  were,  into  the  midst  of  a  true  and  fSuthM 
people;  and  completely  surrounded  by  our  armies,  one  of  which  is 
ilgainflt  iiim  in  #»  field,  and  iAaee  lotben  in  mmvnami^  m  order  to  cat 
off  his  retreat,"  &c 
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in  my  presence,  asked  downright  by  a  friend  ^  Who  was  the 
author  of  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  F'  ^  That  question/ 
he  replied,  '  the  emperor  himself  has  not  yet  asked  me,  and 
therefore  I  consider  myself  bound  to  give  an  answer  thereto 
to  no  one  else.'  Prom  which  we  may  conclude,"  continues 
"Wolzogen,  "that  Bostopshin  performed  that  act  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  who  purposely  avoided  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  author,  as  he  should  have  felt  him* 
self  called  on  to  visit  him  with  punishment."  "  Indeed,  it  is 
certain,"  says  colonel  Knollys,*  "  that  Eostopshin  ever  re- 
mained an  unfavoured  man  in  the  Bussian  court,  and  that 
Alexander  spoke  coldly  on  that  which  has  been  extolled  by 
historians  as  the  highest  effort  of  patriotism  of  modem  times." 

Por  ourselves,  we  incline  to  think  that  Wolzogen's  con- 
clusion comes  very  near  the  truth,  but  does  not  quite  hit 
the  mark.  Circumstantial  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the 
burning  of  Moscow  was  contemplated  beforehand  by  Alex- 
ander. On  the  other  hand,  considering  his  inveterate  habits 
of  secresy  and  dissimulation,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  both  before. and  after  the  event  he  should  choose  to 
keep  his  own  share  in  it  concealed.  It  is  not  to  be  Bupposed 
that  Eostopshin  acted  upon  formal,  not  to  say  written  in- 
structions, and  he  would  have  been  no  Eussian  if  he  had  not 
had  Gimning  enough  to  keep  his  master's  secret  and  his  own. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  defeated  Eussians  to  Kaluga, 
where,  in  accordance  with  Toll's  previous  plan,  they  took 
up  a  position  close  upon  the  flank  of  the  French,  and  threa- 
tened to  impede  their  retreat;  instead  of  taking  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  the  fertile  south,  or  of  quickly  turning 
and  fixing  himself  in  Lithuania,  in  order  to  collect  reinforce- 
ments for  the  ensuing  year,  Napoleon  remained  in  a  state  of 
inaction  at  Moscow  until  the  19th  of  October,  in  expectation 
of  proposals  of  peace  from  Alexander.  The  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  him  on  his  part  to  the  Eussians  did  not  even  elicit 
a  reply.  His  cavalry,  already  reduced  to  a  great  state  of 
exhaustion,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  surprised 
before  the  city  of  Tarutino,  and  repulsed  with  enormous 
loss.  This  at  length  decided  Napoleon  upon  marching  upo^ 
Kaluga,  but  the  moment  for  success  had  already  passed.  The 

*  In  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  deFezensac's  **  Journal 
of  the  Bussian  Campaign  of  1812." 
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ranforced  and  ii^irited  Eussians  made  such  a  desperate  re- 
sistance at  Malo-xaroslavetz,  that  he  resolved  to  retire  by  the 
nearest  route,  that  by  which  he  had  penetrated  up  the 
country,  marked  by  ashes  and  pestilential  corpses,  into 
Lithuania.  Winter  had  not  yet  set  in,  and  his  ranks  were 
already  thinned  by  famine.  Kutusof,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Eussian  army,  pursued  the  retreating  Trench,  and  again 
overtook  them  at  Wiazma,  3rd  November.  Napoleon's 
hopes  now  rested  on  the  separate  corps  d'armee  left  to  his 
rear  on  his  advance  upon  Moscow,  but  they  were,  notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  Wittgen stein's  corps  by  the  Bavarians 
under  Wrede,  kept  in  check  by  fresh  Eussian  armies,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  winter.  In  Volhjmia,  Schwart- 
zenberg  had  zealously  endeavoured  to  spare  his  troops,* 
and  had,  by  his  retreat  towards  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
left  Tchitchakof  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  Napoleon, 
against  whom  Wittgenstein  also  advanced  in  the  design  of 
blocking  up  his  route,  whilst  Kutusof  incessantly  assailed  his 
flank  and  rear. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  frost  suddenly  set  in. 
The  ill-fed  horses  died  by  thousands  in  a  single  night ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  was  consequently  dismounted, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  part  of  the  booty  and 
artillery.  A  deep  snow  shortly  afterwards  fell  and  ob- 
structed the  path  of  the  fugitive  army.  The  frost  became 
more  and  more  rigorous ;  hut  few  of  the  men  had  sufficient 
strength  left  to  continue  to  carry  their  arms  and  to  cover  the 
flight  of  the  rest.  Most  of  the  soldiers  threw  away  their 
arms  and  merely  endeavoured  to  preserve  life.  Napoleon's 
grand  army  was  scattered  over  the  boundless  snow-covered 
steppes,  venose  dreary  monotony  was  solely  broken  by  some 
desolate  half-burnt  village.  Gaunt  forms  of  famine,  wan, 
hollow-eyed,  wrapped  in  strange  garments  of  misery,  skins, 
women's  clothes,  &c.,  and  with  long-gro^n  beards,  dragged 
their  faint  and  weary  limbs  along,  fought  for  a  dead  horse 
whose  flesh  was  greedily  torn  from  the  carcase,  murdered 
each  other  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  fell  one  after  the 

*  This  was  Austria's  natural  policy.  In  the  French  despatches, 
Schwartzenberg  was  charged  with  having  allowed  Tchitchakof  to  escape 
in  order  to  pursue  the  inconsiderable  force  under  Sacken. 
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ofcbopm  the  deep  anow,  Bever  igsin  to*  rise..  lE^iKnini 
corpfieB  lay  each  monung  around  the  dead  ai^ea  of  the  m^it;^ 
fixBs.*  Numbesa  w^e  seea  to  apring,  with  a  hondd  cr^  of 
vad  exultation,  into  the  flaming  houses..  Numbeca  fell  mto 
the  handa  of  the  Bu38iaai  bood*8,  who  stripped  thfim  naked 
and  ehaaed  them  throu^  the  snow.  Smolensk  was  at  leugtk 
leachedy  but  the  loaa  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cannon,  iha 
want  of  ammunition  and  proviaiona,  rendered  their  atay  in 
that  deaerted  and  half-eonaumed  city  imposttUe.  The  flight 
was  continued,  the  Eusnans  inceasaatlj  pursuing  and  haraaa- 
SBg  the  woxn*out  troops,  whose  retreat  waa  covered  bj  IS^. 
jfSh  all  the  men  still  under  arms.  Out  off  at  Smolensk,  lie 
escaped  ahnoat  by  miracle,  by  creeping  during  the  mgkt 
along  the  banka  of  the  DbiepF  and  suceesnvely  repulsing  tdie 
seyeial  Buasian.  corps  that  threw  themselyes  in  his  way.f  A 
&aw  now  took  place,  and  the  Beresina,  which  it  waa  neoea* 
aary  to  croas,  was  full  of  drift  ice,  its  banks  were  slippery 
and  impassable,  and  moreover  commanded  by  Tchitchakof  a 
artillery,  whilst  the  roar  of  cannon  to  the  rear  announised 
Wittgenatein'a  approach.  Kutusof  had  this  time  &iled  to 
advance  with  sumcient  rapidity,  and  Napoleon,  the riverto 
hia  j&pntand  enclosed  between  the  Bussian  aamieSyOwed  his 
escape  to  the  most  extraordinary  good  ludk.  The  carps 
d'arm^e  under  Oudinot  and  Victor,  that  had  been  lefb  behind 
cm  his  advance  upon  Moscow,  came  at  the  moment  of  need 
with  fresh  troops  to  his  aid.  Tchitchakof  quitted  the  bank 
at  the  spot  where  Napoleon  intended  to  make  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina^  under  an  idea  of  the  attempt  being  made  afe 
another  point.  Napoleon  instantly  threw  two  bridges  aeroaa 
the  atream,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  croaaed  in  safety. 
At  the  moment  when  the  bridges^  that  had  aeveral  tunes 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the  HewiiMifl  commanded  by 
prince  Emilias  of  Darmstadt  The  prince  had  faUen  asleep  in  Uie  snow, 
and  fonr  Hessian  dragoons,  in  order  to  screen  him  from  the  north  wind» 
held  their  cloaks  as  a  wall  around  him,  and  were  found  next  morning 
In  the  same  positiyon— frozen  to  death.  Dead  bodies  were  seen  frozen 
into  the  most  extraordinary  positions,  gnawing  their  own  hand%  gaam^ 
ing  the  torn  corpses  of  their  comrades.  The  dead  were  often  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  number  of  little  heaps  lying  around  alone  told  that 
of  the  ▼ictims  of  a  single  night. 

f  Napoleon  said,  **  There  are  200,000,000  fr.  lying  in  the  ceilaraef 
the  Tuileries;  how  willingly  would  I  give  them  to  save  Ney!" 
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ipten.  way,  were^  ehoked  ug^  "bf  iHiet  countiess  tbcong  bsingiBf 
up  tKe  Tear,  Wittgenatein  appeared  and*  directed  hia  heavy 
asfcflleiy  upon  the  motionless  and  unanxued  crowd.  Some 
n^giments,  Ibcmmg  the  rearf-gnardy  ML,  together  with  all  still 
j^maixiio^  on  the  other  »de  of  the  river,  iato  the  hands  of 
tke  BuBsiana. 

The  fugitive  army  was,  after  this  fearM  day,  relieved,  but 
the  temperature  again  feU  to  tweuty-seven  degrees  below 
zaro^  and  the  stoutest  hearts  and  jGrames  sank.  On  the  5th 
of  December;  Napoleon^  placing  himaelf  in  a  sledge;  hurried 
in  advance  of  his  army,.nay,.preceded  the  news  of  his  disaster, 
in  order  at  all  events  to  insure  his  personal  safety  and  to  pass 
through  Germany  before  measures  could  be  taken  for  his 
capture.*  His  fugitive  army  shortly  afterwards  reached 
Wilna,  but  was  too  exhausted  to  maintain  that  position. 
Enormous  magazines,  several  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the 
booty,  besides  six  million,  francs  in  silver  money,  fell  here 
mio  the  hands  of  the  Eussians.  Part  of  the  fugitives  eacaned 
to  Dantzig,  but  few  crossed  the  Oder;  the  Saxqns  uruder 
Eegnier  were  routed  and  dispersed  in  a  last  engagement  at 
GliUadi>;  Foniatowaki  and  the  Poles  retired  to  Cracow  on 
the  Austrian  Unties,  proteeted^  as  it  were,  by  Schwartzenberg, 
who  remained  unaseailed  by  the  Eussiaaa,  and  whose  neit- 
trality  was,  not  long  afterwards,  formally  recognised. 

The  Prussians,  who  had  been,  meanwhile^  occupied  with 
the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Riga,  and  who,  like  the  Austnans, 
had  eomparatively  husbanded  their  strength,,  were  now  the 
only  hope  of  the  fugitive  French.  The  troops  under  Mao- 
deoiald,  accordingly,  received  orders  to.  cover  the  retreat  of 

*  Be  paMed  with  extreme  rapidity,  meogniHf,  thRragfa  Gennany.  In 
Diesden  he  had  a  diort  ioteryiew  with  Ae  king-  oi  Sb&xony,  who,  had 
heshut  him  up  at  KonigsteiD,  would  have  saved  Europe  a  good  deal  of 

trouble. Napoleon  no  sooner  reached  Paris  in  safety  than,  in  his 

twenty  ninth  bolletin,  he,  for  the  first  time,  acquainted  the  astonished 
worid,  hitherto  deceived  by  his  false  accounts  of  victory,  with  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  the  campaign.  This  bailetia  was  also  replete 
with  falsehood  and  insolence.  In  hia  contempt  of  humanity  he  evoa 
said,  ^  Merely  the  cawards  in  the  army  were  depressed  in  spirit  and 
dreamed  of  misfortune,  the  brave  were  ever  cheerful.'*  Thus  wrote  the 
man  who  had  both  seen  and  caused  all  this  immeasurable  misery!  The 
bnUeftin  concluded  with,  ^  His  Imperial  Majesty  never  enjoyed  better 
haaUh." 
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the  grand  anny,  but  York,  instead  of  obeying,  concluded  a 
neutral  treaty  with  the  Bussians  commanded  by  Diebitscb  of 
Silesia,  and  remained  stationary  in  Eastern  rrussia.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  at  that  time  stiU  at  Berlin  and  in  the  power 
of  the  French,  publicly  disapproved  of  the  step  taken  by  Iris 
general,  whd  was,  on  the  evacuation  of  Berlin  by  the  French, 
as  publicly  rewarded. 

The  impiense  army  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world  was 
annihilated.  Of  those  who  entered  Moscow  scarcely  twenty 
thousand,  of  the  half  million  of  men  who  crossed  the  Bussian 
frontier  but  eighty  thousand,  returned. 


CHAPTEB  LXI. 

CAMPAIGNS  or  THE  GBAIH)  ALLIANCE  IN  1813-14 — FALL  OF 
NAPOLEON — ALKXANDEB'S  BETUBN  TO  BITSBIA— CONGBBSS 
OP  VIENNA. 

The  great  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  which  ended  in 
the  dovmfal  of  Napoleon,  belong  rather  to  the  history  of 
Europe  than  to  that  of  Bussia ;  we  shall,  therefore,  pass 
rapidly  over  their  details. 

itallying  with  amazing  promptitude  from  the  tremendous 
blow  he  had  suffered  in  Bussia,  Napoleon  raised  a  fresh  army 
of  300,000  men  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  in  order  to  crush 
the  insurrection  in  which  all  Northern  Germany  had  joined, 
with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  afber  Prussia  had  openl3r  ad- 
hered to  the  Bussian  alliance.  By  the  treaty  of  ElaliscL, 
which  established  that  alliance,  Alexander  engaged  not  to 
lay  down  his  arms  until  Prussia  had  recovered  the  territory 
it  possessed  before  the  war  of  1800.  Ghreat  efforts  were 
now  made  by  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  to 
detach  Austria  from  France;  and  so  strongly  were  the 
national  feelinss  declared  in  £ftvour  of  that  policy,  that  M. 
de  Mettemich  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  withstanding  the 
torrent,  and  evading  the  hazard  of  commilidng  his  govern- 
ment prematurely.  Temj^orising  with  consummate  art,  he 
offered  the  mediation  of  his  government  between  the  hostile 
parties,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecuted  his  military  pre* 
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paratioiis  on  bucIl  a  scale  as  would  enable  Austria  to  act  no 
subordinate  part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Meanwhile,  hostilities  began ;  the  Eussians  and 
Prussians  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Liitzen  and  at 
Bautzen,  where  Alexander  commanded  the  allied  armies  in 
person ;  and  they  were  fortunate  in  concluding  an  armistice 
with  him  at  Pleisswitz  on  the  4th  of  June,  1813.  They 
availed  themselves  of  this  truce  to  reinforce  their  armies, 
and  more  than  60,000  fresh  troops  reached  the  seat  of  war 
from  the  south  and  the  middle  of  Eussia. 

On  the  27th,  Austria  signed  a  treaty  at  Eeichenbach,  in 
Silesia,  with  Eussia  and  Prussia,  by  which  she  bound  herself 
to  declare  war  with  Prance,  in  case  Napoleon  had  not,  before 
the  termination  of  the  armistice,  accepted  the  terms  of  peace 
about  to  be  proposed  to  him.  A  pretended  congress  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  treaty  was  again  agreed  to  by  both  sides ; 
but  Napoleon  delayed  to  grant  full  powers  to  his  envoy,  and 
the  allies,  who  had  meanwhile  heard  of  "Wellington's  victory 
at  Vittoria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Prench  from  Spain, 
gladly  seized  this  pretext  to  break  off  the  negotiations. 
Meanwhile,  Metternich,  whose  voice  was  virtually  to  decide 
Napoleon's  fate,  met  him  at  Dresden  with  an  offer  of  peace, 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the  Prench  conquests  in 
G-ermany.  Napoleon,  with  an  infatuation  only  equalled  by 
his  attempts  to  negotiate  at  Moscow,  spurned  the  proposal, 
and  even  went  the  length  of  charging  count  Metternich 
with  taking  bribes  from  England.  The  conference,  which 
was  conducted  on  Napoleon's  part  in  so  insulting  a  manner, 
and  at  times  in  tones  of  passion  so  violent  as  to  be  overheard 
by  the  attendants,  lasted  till  near  midnight  on  the  10th  of 
August,  the  day  with  which  the  armistice  was  to  expire. 
The  fats!  hour  passed  by,  and  that  night  count  Metternich 
drew  up  the  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  his  govern- 
ment, against  Prance.  Austria  coalesced  with  Eussia  and 
Prussia,  and  the  Austrian  general,  prince  Schwartzenberg, 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  whole  of  the  allied  armies. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  advance  with  the  main  body 
under  Schwartzenberg,  190,000  strong,  through  the  Hartz 
mountains  to  Napoleon's  rear.  Blucher,  with  95,000  men, 
was  meanwhile  to  cover  Silesia,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  by 
Bfapoleon's  main  body,  to  retire  before  it,  and  draw  it  further 

VOL.  n.  T 
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eastward.  Banadotte,  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  was  tior 
cover  Berlin  with  90,000  men,  and  in  casj9  of  a  victory,  waa 
to  form  a  jimction,  rearward  of  iN'apoleon,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  aUied  army.  A  mixed  division  under  Wallmoden^ 
80,000  strong,  was  destined  to  watch  Bavoust  in  Hambnig; 
whilst  the  Bavarian  and  Italian  frontiers  were  respectively 
guarded  by  25,000  Austrians  under  prince  Beusa,  and  40,000 
Austrians  under  Hiller.  Napoleon's  main  body,  consisting 
of  250,000  men,  was  concentrated  in  and  around  Dresden. 

The  campaign  op^ied  with  the  march  of  a  Trench  forod 
under  Oudinot  against  Berlin.  This  attack  having  completely 
failed,  Napoleon  marched  in  person  against  Blucher,  wlio 
cautiously  retired  before  him.  Dresden  being  thus  left  un- 
covered, the  allies  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
marched  straight  upon  the  Saxon  capital.  But  they  arrived 
too  late.  Napoleon  having  already  returned  thither,  after 
despatching  Vandamme's  corps  to  Bohemia,  to  seiae  the 
passes  and  cut  off  Schwartzenberg's  retreat.  The  allies 
attempted  to  storm  Dresden,  on  the  26th  of  August,  but 
were  repulsed  after  suffering  a  frightful  loss.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Napoleon  assumed  the  offensive,  cut  off  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies,  and  made  an  immense  number  of  pri- 
soners, chiefly  Austrians.  The  main  body  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  part  of  the  troops  disbanded,  and  the  whole  must  have 
been  annihilated  but  for  the  misfortune  of  Yandamme,  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole  corps,  on  the  29th.  It 
was  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  that  Moreau,  who  had  come 
from  his  exile  in  America  to  aid  the  allies  against  his  old 
rival  Napoleon,  was  kiQed  by  a  cannon  ball  whilst  he  was 
speaking  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 

At  the  same  time  (August  26)  a  splendid  victoiy  was 
gained  by  Bliicher,  on  the  Eatzbach,  over  Macdonald,  who 
reached  Dresden  almost  alone,  to  say  to  Napoleon,  ^'  Your 
army  of  the  Bober  is  no  longer  in  existeeaee."  This  disaster 
to  the  iPrench  arms  was  foUowed  by  the  defeat  of  Ney  at 
Dennewitz  bv  the  Prussians  and  Swedes  on  the  6th  of 
September.  Napoleon's  generals  were  thrown  back  in  every 
quarter,  with  immense  loss,  on  Dresden,  towards  whi<^  the 
allies  now  advanced  again,  threatening  to  enclose  it  on  every 
side.  Napolecm  manceuvred  until  the  begimiing  of  October, 
vitk  the  liaw  of  executing  a  eoitp  de  main  agimist  Schinrt- 
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ssenberg^  aad  BlUcber,  but  their  caution  foiled  liim,  and  at 
length  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat,  lest  he  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  Ehine,  for  Bliicher  had  crossed  the  Elbe, 
joined  Bernadotte,  and  approached  the  head  of  the  main 
army  under  Sohwartzenberg,  Moreover,  the  Bavarian  army 
under  Wrede  declared  against  the  French  on  the  8th  of 
October,  and  was  sent  to  the  Main  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Marching  to  Leipsic,  the  emperor  there  encountered  the 
allies  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  fought  an  indecisive  action, 
which,  however,  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  He 
strove  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  as  he  had  before  done  with  regard  to  the  emperor 
of  Eussia,  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  proposals. 
After  some  partial  engagements  on  the  I7th,  the  main  battle 
was  renewed,  on  the  18th ;  it  raged  with  prodigious  violence 
all  day,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon ;  Leipsic  was 
stormed  on  the  following  day,  and  the  French  emperor  nar* 
rowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  He  had  lost  60,000 
men  in  the  four  days'  battle ;  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  he  made  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  and  after 
losing  manv  more  in  his  disastrous  flight,  he  crossed  the 
Bhine  on  the  20th  of  October  with  70,000  men.  The  gar*' 
risons  he  had  left  behind  gradually  surrendered,  and  by 
November  all  Germany,  as  far  as  the  Ehine,  was  freed  &om 
the  presence  of  the  French. 

In  the  following  mcmth  the  allies  simultaneously  invaded 
France  in  three  directions : — Biilow  from  Holland,  Bliicher 
from  Coblenl^,  and  Sohwartzenberg,  with  the  allied  sove* 
reigns,  by  Switzerland  and  the  Jura ;  whilst  Wellington  also 
was  advancing  &om  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  had  liberated  the  Peninsula.  In  twenty*five  days 
after  their  passage  of  the  Bhine  the  allied  armies  had  sue- 
eeeded,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  in  wresting  a  third  of 
France  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  Their  united  forces 
ertretdied  diagonally  across  France  in  a  line  three  hundred 
miles  long,  £rom  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bhoue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  emperor,  though 
his  force  was  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  which  was  at 
the  command  of  the  allies,  had  the  advantage  of  an  incom- 
parably more  concentrated  position,  his  troops  being  alt 
ititioiMd  wiOun  the  limits  of  a  narrow  triangle,  of  which 
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Paris,  Laon,  and  Troyes  formed  the  angles.  Besides  this, 
there  was  no  perfect  unanimity  among  his  enemies.  Austria, 
leaning  on  the  matrimonial  alliance,  was  reluctant  to  push 
matters  to  extremities,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided ;  Eussia 
and  Prussia  were  resolute  to  overthrow  Napoleon's  dynasty ; 
whilst  the  councils  of  England,  which  in  this  diversity  held 
the  balance,  were  as  yet  divided  as  to  the  final  issue.  There 
was  a  prospect,  therefore,  that  the  want  of  concert  between 
the  allies  would  afford  profitable  opportunities  to  the  military 
genius  of  the  French  emperor. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Napoleon  made  an  unexpected 
attack  on  Bliicher's  corps  at  Brienne,  in  which  the  Prussian 
marshal  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  But  not 
being  pursued  with  sufficient  vigour,  and  having  procured 
reinforcements,  Bliicher  had  his  revenge  at  La  !Rothiere, 
where  he  attacked  Napoleon  with  superior  forces  and  routed 
him.  Still  Schwartzenberg  delayed  his  advance  and  divided 
his  troops,  whilst  Bliicher,  pushing  rapidly  forward  on  Paris, 
was  again  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  and  all  his  corps,  as  they  severally  advanced, 
were  defeated  with  terrible  loss,  between  the  10th  and  14th 
of  February.  On  the  l7th.  Napoleon  routed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  main  army  at  Nangis,  and  again  on  the  18th 
he  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  them  at  Montereau.  Auge- 
reau,  meanwhile,  with  an  army  levied  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  driven  the  Austrians  under  Bubna  into  Switzerland,  and 
had  posted  himself  at  G^eneva,  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  who 
became  so  alarmed  as  to  resolve  on  a  general  retreat,  and 
propose  an  armistice.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  in 
progress  for  several  weeks  at  Chatillon,  and  the  allies  were 
now  more  than  ever  desirous  that  the  terms  they  offered 
should  be  accepted.  But  so  confident  was  Napoleon  in  the 
returning  good  fortune  of  his  arms,  that  he  would  not  even 
consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  while  the  conferences 
for  an  armistice  were  going  on.  As  for  the  conference  at 
Chatillon,  he  used  it  only  as  a  means  to  gain  time,  fully 
resolviBd  not  to  purchase  peace  by  the  reduction  of  his  empire 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Bliicher  became  furious  on  being  informed  of  the  inten- 
tion to  retreat,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, he  resolved  to  separate  from  the  main  army,  and  push 
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on  for  Paris.  Being  reinforced  on  tlie  Mame  by  "Winzinge- 
rode  and  Biilow,  he  encountered  Napoleon  at  Craone  on  the 
7th  of  March.  The  battle  was  one  of  tha  most  obstinately 
contested  of  the  whole  revolutionary  war ;  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  enormous,  but  neither  could  claim  a  victory.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Laon;  but 
Bliicher's  army  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  food. 

Napoleon  now  turned  upon  the  grand  army,  which  ho 
encountered  at  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  but  after  an  indecisive 
action,  he  deliberately  retreated,  not  towards  Paris,  but  in 
the  direction  of  the  Ehine.  His  plan  was  to  occupy  the 
fortresses  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  form  a  junction  with 
Augereau,  who  was  then  defending  Lyons,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
flurround  and  cut  off  the  invaders,  or,  at  least,  compel  them 
to  retreat  to  the  Ehine.  But  this  plan  beiag  made  known 
to  the  allies  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the 
empress,  they  frustrated  it  by  at  once  marching  with  flying 
banners  upon  Paris,  leaving  behind  only  10,000  men,  under 
"Winziugerode,  to  amuse  Napoleon,  and  mask  their  move- 
ment. After  repulsing  Mortier  and  Marmont,  and  capturing 
the  forces  under  Pacthod  and  Amey,  the  allies  defiled  within 
eight  of  Paris  on  the  29th.  On  the  30th  they  met  with  a 
spirited  resistance  on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre ;  but  the  city,  in  order  to  escape  bombardment, 
capitulated  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  31st,  the  sovereigns 
of  Eussia  and  Prussia  made  a  peaceful  entry.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  had  remained  at  Lyons. 

A  special  declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  published 
immediately  afbier  this  entry  into  the  capital,  confirmed  the 
pacific  assurances  already  made  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
generalissimo  of  the  allied  troops ;  but  with  this  addition, 
that  the  confederated  sovereigns  would  no  longer  treat  with 
Napoleon,  or  with  any  member  of  his  family.  They  had  all 
along  declared  that  they  were  come  to  make  war,  not  on 
France,  but  on  the  emperor,  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
saying  that  the  wishes  of  Prance  shoidd  be  consulted  in  the 
very  first  place,  as  regarded  the  choice  of  a  new  government. 
Now  the  wishes  of  the  wealthy  classes,  which  were  assumed 
to  be  those  of  the  nation,  were  strongly  expressed  in  favour 
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of  tlie  Bourbons,  and  the  Bourbons  accordingly  wcr©  be* 
stowed  upon  tbem.  The  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
legitimate  monarchy,  which  afterwards  became  the  leading 
principle  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance,  had  up  to  this  time 
formed  no  part  of  the  designs  of  the  confederates  ;  this  was  a 
policy  instituted  at  a  later  date,  and  its  au^or  was  prinoe 
Mettemich.  M.  de  Yitrolles,  an  agent  of  the  count  d' Artois, 
liad  an  interview  at  Troyes  with  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  found  him  possessed  with  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
Bourbons.  '^  The  re-establishment  of  that  dynasty,"  he  said, 
"  would  open  the  door  to  terrible  acts  of  vengeance.  And 
then,  what  voices  are  raised  in  France  for  the  Bourbons  t 
Are  a  few  emigrants,  who  come  and  whisper  in  our  ears  that 
their  country  is  royalist,  to  be  deemed  representatives  of 
public  opinion  ?"  M.  de  VitroUes  ably  combated  Alexander's 
objections,  and  observed,  "  Believe  me,  sire,  you  would  not 
have  lost  so  many  soldiers  in  this  country,  had  you  made  the 
question  of  occupation  a  French  question." — "  The  v^ 
thing  I  have  myself  said  a  hundred  tunes,"  was  Alexander  a 
animated  reply.  The  interview  lasted  three  hours;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  Alexander  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
cause  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Alexander's  gracious  demeanour  exalted  to  enthusiasm  the 
favourable  impression  he  had  made  upon  the  French  by  his 
moderation  in  victory.  There  was  grace  and  dignity  in  the 
words  he"  addressed  to  the  Parisians :  "  If  I  arrive  late,  accuse 
only  French  valour."  This  was  certainly  the  brightest  epoch 
in  liis  reign.  From  the  moment  he  had  entered  upon  the 
war  for  the  liberation  of  Europe,  after  having  successfulij 
defended  his  own  territory,  Alexander  seemed  to  feel  his 
course  clear,  and  no  hesitation,  no  indirectness,  interfered 
with  his  actions.  He  saw  his  end,  and  determined  to  reach 
it  at  any  price.  In  order  to  avoid  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
he  yielded  to  another  the  supreme  command,  which  he  had 
icoveted  for  himself;  but  he  was  ever  found  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  At  Dresden,  at  Leipsic,  everywhere  it  was  so.  When 
Schwartzenberg  hesitated  to  march  upon  Paris,  Alexander 
himself  undertook  to  convince  him  that  the  measure  was 
practicable,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  He  had  no  interest 
in  reducing  the  French  to  a  political  nullity,  for  the  power 
of  Austria  and  that  of  the  nation  which  governed  the  i 
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ftod  possessed  India  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without 
a  counterpoise.  Erance  owes  it  to  Alexander  that  after  that 
mortal  struggle  she  was  not  more  deeply  prostrated.  His 
cultivated  intellect  carried  great  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  allies,  and  often  imposed  silence  upon  paltry  fears  and 
trifling  objections.  The  Jacobins,  who  terrified  other  nations, 
did  not  arouse  his  fears.  In  Paris,  he  made  choice  of  men 
of  all  parties  to  counsel  and  inform  him,  and  received  with 
favour  and  gratitude  his  old  friend,  general  La  Harpe.  He 
preferred  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  be  his  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries,  a  step  which  caused  some  jealousy. 

From  France  Alexander  went  to  London,  where  the  allied 
sovereigns  were  assembled  as  guests  of  the  prince  regent, 
and  embarked  at  Dover  on  the  27th  of  June  to  return  to  the 
continent.  His  first  care  was  to  reorganise  and  augment 
his  army,  and  he  exerted  himself  so  well,  that  it  is  said  he 
could,  in  the  following  year,  have  brought  into  the  field 
300,000  men  and  2000  pieces  of  cannon.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  however,  was  nev^*  tested. 

His  senate  decreed  to  him  the  title  of  JBletsed,  and  sent 
three  of  its  members,  Kurakin,  Tormassof,  and  Soltykof^  to 
prevail  on  him  to  accept  this  political  canonisation.  He 
replied  to  the  deputies :  "  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  set 
the  nation  an  example  of  simplicity  and  moderation.  I 
could  not  accept  the  title  you  o£fer  me  without  departing 
from  my  principles."  And  when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  in  his  honour,  he  said,  ''It  is  for  posterity  to 
honour  my  memoir  in  that  way,  if  it  deems  me  worthy  of  it." 

The  congress  of  Vienna  was  opened  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
for  i^e  purpose  of  redistributing  the  dependencies  wrested 
from  the  empire  of  France.  The  close  union  which  had  sub* 
sisted  between  the  sovereigns  under  the  pressure  of  a  common 
danger  was  near  being  destroyed  when  they  came  to  divide 
the  spoil.  The  king  of  Saxony  was  the  only  G-erman  poten- 
tate who  had  not  forsaken  the  cause  of  !N"apoleon.  ^Prussia 
desired  to  absorb  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  this  claim, 
supported  by  Eussia,  was  opposed  by  Austria,  France,  and 
England.  Alexander  on  his  own  part  insisted  on  retaining 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  re-establishing  it  as  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom  of  Poland.  England  looked  with  dis- 
pleasure on  the  aggrandisement  of  Bussia  in  that  direction ; 
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she  was  afraid  lest  the  czar  should  take  the  lion's  share,  and 
in  contempt  of  the  treaties  which  had  stipulated  the  tripar- 
tite division  of  the  Polish  provinces,  should  seize  upon  the 
whole  for  himself.  This  gave  rise  to  an  animated  correspond- 
ence between  the  emperor  Alexander  and  lord  Castlereagh, 
then  the  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  In  that  correspondence  we  first  meet  with  this  de- 
claration of  lord  Castlereagh,  a  cry  of  alarm,  as  it  were,  uttered 
as  early  as  1814  in  the  ears  of  Europe : — "  The  conquest  of 
Poland  was  effected  principally  to  bring  the  Bussian  nation 
into  closer  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to 
open  a  vast  field  and  a  higher  and  more  striking  theatre  for 
the  exercise  of  her  strength  and  talents,  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  pride,  her  passions,  and  her  interests." 

This  idea  is  afterwards  more  folly  developed  in  a  memo- 
randum (dated  October  12th,  1814)  addressed  to  the  cabioet 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  especially  in  the  following  passage : 

"  The  reflections  to  which  this  measure  gives  rise,  must 
necessarily  have  inspired  the  utmost  alarm,  filled  the  courts 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
spread  general  terror  among  all  the  states  of  Europe.  *  The 
forced  union  of  a  country  so  important  and  populous  as  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  contains  more  than  4,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  to  the  empire  of  Eussia,  so  recently  aggrandised 
by  the  conquest  of  Finland,  her  acquisitions  in  Moldavia, 
and  her  late  addition  on  the  side  of  Prussia ;  her  progressive 
march  from  the  Niemen  towards  the  centre  of  Germany; 
her  occupation  of  all  the  fortresses  of  the  duchy,  which 
exposes  the  capitals  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  her  attacks, 
without  leaving  them  any  line  of  defence  on  the  frontier; 
the  invitation  given  to  the  Poles  to  rally  round  the  standards 
of  the  emperor  of  Eussia  for  the  regeneration  of  their  king- 
dom; the  new  hopes  and  encouragements  given,  and  the 
new  scenes  opened  to  the  activity  and  intrigues  of  this  un- 
stable iind  turbulent  people ;  the  prospect  of  witnessing  a 
revival  of  those  tumultuous  discussions  in  which  the  Poles 
have  so  long  involved  their  own  country  and  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  fear  which  this  measure  inspires,  as  the  cause  of 
a  new  and  approaching  war;  the  loss  of  every  reasonable 
hope  of  enjoying  present  peace  and  tranquillity;  all  these 
considerations,  and  many  others,  now  present  themselves 
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to  general  attention,  and  jwtify  the  alarm  conceived  hy  the 
whole  of  "Europey 

England  was  therefore  unwilling  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
should  be  excluded  from  the  partition,  and  that  Eussia 
should  obtain  at  once  Cracow  and  Thorn;  she  pleaded 
the  cause  of  these  two  powers  very  warmly.  "  How  can  it 
be  supposed,"  continued  her  principal  representative  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  "that  in  stipulating  the  dissolution 
of  the  duchy  of  "Warsaw,  they  could  have  consented  to 
the  far  more  dangerous  reconstitution  of  a  kingdom  of 
Poland  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Eussia ;  an  arrangement 
ten  times  more  menacing  and  alarming  for  their  respective 
states^  Even  though  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  as 
ambiguous  as  they  are  clear  and  conclusive,  nobody  could 
interpret  them  so  as  to  imply  that  the  two  powers  that 
entered  into  an  engagement  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 
were  induced  to  embrace  this  noble  cause  hg  signing  their 
own  ruin,  and  exposing  themselves,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  the  attack  of  a  powerful  neighbour." 

Alexander,  under  the  influence  of  prince  Czartoryski's 
ideas,  and  more  disposed,  perhaps,  from  his  craving  for 
the  applause  of  Europe,  to  play  the  part  of  constitutional 
king  of  Poland,  than  that  of  autocrat  of.  Eussia,  represented 
the  necessity  of  restoring  a  country  to  the  Poles,  and  of 
remedying  the  sad  fate  which  the  threefold  partition  had 
inflicted  on  them.  But  the  British  negotiator  showed  him- 
self to  be  little  aflected  by  the  czar's  political  sensibility ;  he 
remained  inflexible  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  and  the  re- 
monstrances which  he  returns  are  not  without  a  certain 
tinge  of  irony. 

"  If  a  moral  necessity,"  says  he,  "  require  that  the  situation 
of  the  Poles  be  ameliorated  by  so  decisive  a  change  as  the 
re-establishment  of  their  monarchy  would  be,  then,  let  this 
measure  be  executed  on  the  broad  and  liberal  principle 
of  rendering  them  really  independent  as  a  nation,  instead  of 
making  of  the  two-thirds  of  their  country  a  formidable  mili- 
tary weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  single  power.  So  liberal  a 
measure  would  be  applauded  by  afl  Europe;  Austria  and 
Prussia,  far  from  opposing  it,  would  acquiesce  in  it  with 
pleasure.  This  would  be,  it  is  true,  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  Eussia,  according  to  the  usual  calculation  of  states ;  but 
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tuiless  your  imperial  majesty  be  disposed  to  make  these 
sacrifices  to  your  moral  duty  at  the  expense  of  your  empire, 
you  have  no  moral  right  to  make  such  experiments  to  the 
detriment  of  your  allies  and  your  neighbours/' 

The  emperor  took  the  trouble  to  reply  in  person  to  the 
memorandum ;  he  did  so,  on  the  dOth  of  October,  with  mo- 
deration, endeavouring  to  extenuate  the  importance  of  the 
territories  obtained  or  claimed,  but  also  complaining  of  the^ 
bitter  terms  which  had  been  used  towards  him,  and  without 
dissembling  that  he  should  have  expected  more  justice  on  the 
part  of  his  allies,  in  return  for  his  efforts  and  the  great 
resowrces  devoted  b^  him  to  the  war  wiiieh  had  emancipated 
Europe;  an  emancipation  of  which  he  attributes  a  large 
share  to  himself. 

"  It  is  pot  doubtful,"  says  he,  "that  on  the  issue  of  the 
present  struggle  depends  the  future  destiny  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  the  object  of  all  my  endeavours  and  sacrifices 
has  been  to  see  the  members  of  our  alliance  recover  or 
acquire  an  extent  of  territory  likely  to  maintain  the  general 
equilibrium.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  how,  with  such  princi- 
ples, the  present  congress  could  become  a  centre  of  intrigues 
and  animosity,  a  theatre  of  unjust  efforts  to  acquire  more 
power.'  I  reman  from  turning  this  phrase  against  any  one 
of  my  allies,  how  extraordinary  soever  it  may  have  appeared 
to  me  to  find  it  in  your  letter.  It  is  for  the  world  that  has 
witnessed  the  principles  of  my  conduct,  from  the  passage  of 
the  Vistula  to  that  of  the  Seine,  to  judge  whether  the  desire 
of  acquiring  a  population  of  one  million  of  souls  more,  or 
of  arrogating  any  preponderance  to  myself,  was  arable  of 
directing  any  one  of  my  acts. 

"  The  purity  of  my  intentions  renders  mo  strong.  If  I 
persist  in  the  ord^  of  things  that  I  would  wish  to  establish 
in  Poland,  it  is  because  I  am  intimately  convinced  in  my 
conscience  that  it  would  be  an  act  more  useful  to  the  general 
good  than  to  my  own  private  interest. 

"  As  to  the  care  of  my  own  subjects,"*  adds  he,  with 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  had  insinuated  that  the  experiment  which  Alex- 
ander meditated  r^ativelj  to  Poland,  might  perhaps  excite  in  his  oum 
states  a  political  ferment.  Chateauhriand  entertained  similar  Tiews,  re- 
marking that  **  the  decline  of  the  one  country  or  the  other  must  he  the 
inevitable  oonsequenoe." 
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dignity, ''  and  to  my  duties  towards  them,  it  isjbr  me  to  hnou 
ihem ;  and  nothing  but  the  uprightness  of  your  intentionn 
could  have  made  me  revert  to  the  impression  which  tilie  reading 
of  this  paragraph  in  your  letter  had  produced  t^n  me/' 

Hie  empercN?  endeavours  afterwards  to  tranquiUise  lord 
Casldereagh's  fears,  by  representing  the  danger  as  merely 
imaginary.  He  allows  with  a  good  grace  that  in  case  of  any 
undue  ambition  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  everybody  would  be 
against  her.  "  Since  this  system,"  he  replies,  "  is,  as  the 
memorandum  affirms,  contrary  to  that  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
France,  and  the  English  ministry,  the  slightest  attempt 
would  reunite  aU  these  powers,  which.  Turkey  would  eagerly 
join,  against  Eussia  alone,  and  abandoned."  Lord  Castle* 
reagh,  however,  would  not  give  up  the  point ;  but  replied  in 
another  memorandum. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  aspect  which  the  question  of  the 
union  of  Poland  with  Eussia  presented  as  early  as  1814 ;  it 
was  seen  to  be  fraught  \i[ith  real  danger  to  Europe. 

Whilst  the  conquerors  were  parcelling  out  Europe  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  nations 
they  disposed  o^  and  whilst  the;^  were  wrangling  over  their 
selfish  work,  they  were  startled  into  sudden  concord  by  the 
news  that  ISTapoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  landed  in 
France.  Had  this  event  happened  a  few  months  later,  he 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  had  to  fight  against  a  confederacy, 
ibr  already  Austria,  France,  and  England  weore  united  by  a 
secret  convention  against  Eussia  and  Prussia.  But  all  dia- 
putes  were  now  hastily  adjusted,  and  among  the  rest  that  re*- 
lating  to  Cracow  and  Poland.  Eussia  hsA  laid  daim  to 
Cracow  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  duchy  of  'Warsaw,  while 
Austria  had  asserted  her  right  to  it  as  one  of  which  she  had 
been  despoiled  by  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn.  Finally,  it  was 
i^greed  by  the  toeaty  of  Vieima  (May  18, 1815),  that  that 
city,  with  the  territory  which  had  been  asEogned  it,  should 
form  an  independent  and  neutral  republic,  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  Anstria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Besides  the  city  of 
Cracow,  a  district  containing  8000  or  9000  inhabitants  waa 
dismembered  frcna  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  was  conferred 
on  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posnania, 
The  remaind^  vras  united  to  the  empire  of  Russia  as  a 
distinct  state,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
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liaTing  itff  own  constitution  and  a  separate  administr9>tipn. 
It  contained  2000  German  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  2,600,000. 

The  Russians,  who  were  to  have  formed  the  army  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  were  unable,  though  makiug^orced  marches,  to 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  brief  campaign  which  ter- 
minated JN'apoleon's  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

PATLrEB  or  ALEXANDEB'S  EXPEBIMENT  MT  POLAin) — HIS 
OOirSTITrTIONAL  PEOJECTS  TOE  BrSSIA — THE  VIZIEBSHIP 
OE  COUNT  ABAKTCHEIEF — THE  MILITABT  COLONIES — EX- 
PULSION OP  THE  JESUITS — ALEXANDEB'S  BENUNOIATION 
OE  LIBEEALISM  AETEE  1815. 

The  re-establishment  of  Poland  was  rather  an  embarrass- 
ment and  a  source  of  weakness  to  Russia  than  an  advantage. 
The  Russians  being  entirely  devoid  of  those  liberties  which 
the  privileged  class  of  Poland  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of 
the  czar,  jealousy  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result.  The 
conquerors,  the  true  and  native  children  of  the  autocrat,  saw 
themselves  less  favoured  than  the  conquered  nation.  It  is 
true  that  the  absence  of  political  liberty  was  no  real  misfor- 
tune to  the  masses  in  Russia,  for  in  the  state  of  things  then 
existing,  one  class  only  would  have  monopolised  them.  It 
was. rather  that  general  state  of  things  which  itself  called 
for  reform.  The  aristocracy  was  little  eager  to  second  the 
sovereign  in  granting  rights  and  immunities  to  those  below 
themselves,  emancipating  the  serfs,  and  creating  a  class  of 
free  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  the  aristocracy  had  its  own 
claims;  it  desired  an  upright  and  paternal  administration, 
justice  which  should  be  freely  and  equally  administered  to  all, 
and  which  should  know  no  respect  of  persons.  The  re-esta- 
bHshment  of  peace  and  the  return  of  the  czar  to  his  domi- 
nions, seemed  to  promise  the  Russians  the  gratification  of 
their  hopes.  The  general  expectation  was  deceived.  The 
monarch's  person  was  indeed  at  home,  but  his  attention  and 
his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  Europe.    The  conclusion  of  the 
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Holy  Alliance  (Sept.  16, 1815)  deeply  interested  him,  and 
absorbed  his  whole  soul. 

Alexander  had  by  this  time  become  the  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Krudener,  who  had  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  evangelising  the  allied  sovereigns 
there  assembled.  Among  them  aJl,  she  found  in  the  emperor 
of  Eussia  alone  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  development 
of  a  mystic  spirit  of  devotion,  namely,  quick  sensibility,  and 
a  lively  imagination,  imperfectly  controlled  by  a  weak  will 
and  an  unstable  judgment.  The  Holy  Alliance,  which  the 
high  contracting  parties  placed  by  direct  invocation  under 
the  sanction  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  G^host,  was 
professedly  a  union  of  Christian  monarchs  in  the  pious 
work  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  European  politics  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  benign  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity.  Frederick  the  Great  used  to  say,  that  Provi- 
dence was  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions, 
and  the  imperial  and  royal  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  soon 
showed  that  in  their  opinion  Christianity  tonsisted  above 
all  things  in  upholding  their  own  arbitrarj^  power.  Though 
Alexander  was  the  author  of  that  coalition,  Mettemich 
became  its  ruling  spirit,  and  the  visionary  emperor  nras  his 
dupe  and  his  tool,  fast  bound  to  the  stationary  system  of 
Austria,  even  whilst  with  characteristic  inconsistency  he 
was  sowing  the  seeds  of  death  in  Poland  by  his  dilettante 
liberalism. 

The  constitution  granted  to  Poland  in  1816,  based  the 
government  on  a  tripartite  division  of  power ;  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  being  the  king,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of 
representatives — ^the  two  latter  being  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  a  diet.  The  executive  was  vested  in  the  king, 
and  in  functionaries  by  him  appointed.  The  crown  was 
hereditary ;  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  declare  war, 
convoke,  prorogue,  or  issolve  the  diet.  He  was  empowered 
to  appoint  a  viceroy,  who,  unless  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  was  to  be  a  Pole.  The  king  or  viceroy  was  assisted 
by  a  council  of  state  and  five  responsible  mmisters,  their 
several  departments  being  instruction,  justice,  interior,  and 
police,  war,  finance.  These  five  ministers  were  subordinate 
to  the  president  of  the  council.  Considering  the  exhaustion, 
humiliation,  and  misery  to  which  Poland  ha^  been  reduced^ 
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sueh  a  constitution  was  apparently  a  great  boon,  for  it 
guaranteed  civil,  political,  and  religious  freedom;  but  by  the 
very  nature  of  things  it  was  foredoomed  to  destruction. 

The  first  Polish  diet  assembled  at  "Warsaw  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1818.  The  grand-duke  Constantino,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Polish  army,  was  elected  a  deputy  by  the  fau- 
bourg of  Praga,  and  during  the  session  was  obliged  to  renounce 
his  privilege  as  a  senator,  because,  by  the  terms  of  the  .con- 
stitution, no  person  could  sit  in  both  houses.  He  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  103  votes  to  6,  an  evident  proof  that  the 
new  reign  had  excited  the  liveliest  hopes.  The  emperor  ar- 
rived at  Warsaw  on  the  13th  of  Mardi ;  ho  devoted  himself 
laboriously  to  the  examination  of  state  afiairs,  and  on  the 
27th  he  opened  the  diet  in  person  with  a  speech  in  the 
French  language.  He  said,  ^^  The  organisation  which  existed 
in  vigorous  maturity  in  your  country  permitted  the  instant 
establishment  of  what  I  have  given  you,  by  putting  into 
operation  the  principles  of  those  liberal  institutions  which 
have  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  my  solicitude,  and 
whose  salutary  influence  I  hope  hy  the  aid  of  God  to  diatemi' 
nate  through  all  the  coimtries  which  Se  has  confided  to  my 
care.  Thus  you  have  afforded  me  the  means  of  showing  my 
country  what  I  had  long  since  prepared  for  her,  and  what 
she  shall  obtain  when  the  elements  of  a  work  so  important 
shall  have  attained  their  necessary  development." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Alexander  cherished  these 
intentions  in  his  own  sanguine  but  unpractical  way.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of  Esthonia,  undertaken  in  1802 
and  completed  in  1816,  and  that  of  the  serfs  of  Courland  in 
1817,  exnibit  the  same  prinoiplea.  And  when  in  1819  the 
deputies  of  the  Livonian  nobility  submitted  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  emperor  a  plan  to  pursue  the  same  oourse  with 
the  serfs  of  their  province,  the  following  was  his  remarkable 
reply :  ^'  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  nobility  of  Livonia 
have  fulfilled  my  expectations.  You  have  set  an  example 
that  ought  to  be  imitated.  You  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
our  age,  and  have  felt  that  liberal  principles  alone  .can  form 
the  basis  of  the  people's  happiness." 

"Such,"  says  Sohnitzler,  "was  constantly,  during  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  language  of  Alexander.  He  deei>l7 
mourned  the  entire  absence  of  all  guarantees  for  the  sooial 
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well-being  of  the  empire.  His  regret  was  marked  in  his 
xeplj  to  Madame  de  Staal,  when  she  complimented  Him  on 
the  happiness  of  his  people,  who,  without  a  constitution, 
were  blessed  with  such  a  sovereign :  '  I  am  but  a  lucky  ac- 
cident.' '*    After  1816  he  was  no  longer  even  that. 

A  year  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Alexander 
had  addressed  the  words  we  have  quoted  to  the  diet  at  War- 
saw, ^re  the  Poles  began  to  complain  that  the  constitution 
was  not  observed  in  its  essential  provisions ;  that  their  vice- 
roy Zaionczek  had  but  the  semblance  of  authority,  whilst  all 
the  real  newer  was  in  the  hands  of  the  grand-duke  Constan- 
tino, ana  of  JS'ovosiltzof,  the  Eussian  commissioner.  The 
bitterness  of  their  discontent  was  in  proportion  with  the 
ardour  of  their  short-lived  joy*  Eussian  de^otism  reverted 
to  its  essential  conditions ;  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  in  1819  the  national  army  was  ^ssolved.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  opposition  became  so  strong  in 
the  diet,  that  in  1820,  a  measure  relating  to  criminal  proce- 
dure, which  was  pressed  forward  with  all  the  force  of  govern- 
ment influence,  was  rejected  by  a  msjorit^  of  120  to  3. 
Thenceforth  there  was  iK)thing  but  mutual  duustrust  between 
Poland  and  Bussia. 

The  institutions  which  Alexander  had  given  to  Poland 
worked  no  happy  results,  and  those  which  he  designed  for 
Eussia  would  have  been  little  better.  He  failed  even  to  ac^ 
complish  the  good  which  he  might  have  effected  without 
organic  changes.  But  he  felt  himself  arrested  by  innumerable 
difficulties.  He  often  wanted  instruments  to  carry  out  his 
will,  oftener  still  the  firmness  to  support  them  agaiust  court 
cabals.  The  immense  dist^ces  to  be  traversed,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Cttstind,  the  emperor  jN'icholaa  feels  to  be  one  of 
the  plague  of  hia  empire,  presented  the  same  obstacle  to 
Alexander.  Again,  his  desire  to  exi^rcise  European  influence 
distracted  hia  attention  from  his  proper  work  at  home,  and 
the  empire  sank  back  into  its  old  routine.  Discouraged  at 
last,  ana  awakening  as  he  grew  older  from  some  of  the  ilki- 
sions  of  his  youth,  he  gave  way  to  indolence  more  and  more. 
He  saw  himself  alone,  standing  opposed  to  an  immense  fes- 
tering oorruptiim ;  in  despair  he  ceased  to  struggle  agaiust  it; 
and  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign  he  grievously  neglected 
the  oare  of  bis  government. 
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The  helm  thus  deserted  by  the  pilot  passed  into  the  hands 
of  general  Araktcheief,  a  shrewd,  active  man,  devoted  to 
business,  perhaps  also  well-intentioned,  but  a  Bussian  of  the 
old  school,  without  the  necessary  enlightenment,  without 
political  probity — ^arbitrary,  imperious,  and  enthralled  by 
qualities  and  notions  inimical  to  progress ;  governed,  more- 
over, by  unworthy  connexions  of  a  particular  kind.  Under 
the  rule  of  Araktcheief  the  censorship  became  more  severe 
than  ever.  Foreign  books  wefe  admitted  with  difficulty,  and 
were  subject  to  tyrannical  restrictions ;  many  professors  of 
the  new  university  of  St.  Petersburg  were  subjected  to 
a  despotic  and  galling  inquisition ;  others  were  required  most 
rigidly  to  base  their  course  of  instructions  upon  a  programme 
printed  and  issued  by  the  supreme  authority.  Preemasonry 
was  suppressed.  Foreign  travellers  were  surrounded  with 
troublesome  and  vexatious  formalities.  Many  rigorous  regu- 
lations, which  had  been  long  disused  and  almost  forgotten, 
were  revived.  In  short,  Araktcheief  exercised  with  intole 
rable  severity  a  power  which  he  derived  from  a  master  who 
carried  gentleness  to  an  extreme  of  weakness — who  loved  to 
discuss  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  whose  heart  bled  for  its 
sufferings. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Araktcheief  that  military  colonies 
were  established  in  Eussia,  in  1819.  The  system  was  not 
new,  for  Austria  had  already  adopted  it  on  some  of  her  fron- 
tiers ;  but  its  introduction  into  Kussia  was  a  novelty  from 
which  great  results  were  expected,  and  which  neighbouring 
states  regarded  with  much  uneasiness.  The  plan  was  to 
quarter  the  soldiers  upon  the  crown-peasants,  build  military 
villages  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  apportion  a  certain  quantily 
of  field  to  every  house,  and  form  a  statute-book,  according  to 
which  these  new  colonies  should  be  governed.  The  plan  at 
once  received  the  approbation  of  the  czar.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Araktcheief,  by  means  of  these  colonies,  to  reduce 
the  expense  entailed  by  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  and  to 
compel  the  soldier  to  contribute  to  his  own  maintenance  by 
cultivating  the  soil ;  to  strengthen  the  ranks  by  a  reserve^ 
picked  from  among  the  crown-peasants,  equal  in  number  to 
the  colony  of  soldiers ;  to  furnish  the  soldier  with  a  home,  in 
which  his  wife  and  children  might  continue  to  dwell  when  the 
exigencies  of  war  called  him  away ;  and  to  increase  the  popu- 
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lation,  and  with  it  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  a  land  where 
hands  only  are  wanting  to  change  many  a  steppe  into  a  garden, 
many  a  scattered  village  into  a  thriving  town. 

Eussian  colonies  were  thus  established  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Novgorod,  Mohilef,  Kharkof,  Kiev,  Podolia,  and 
KLherson ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  Political  and  military  considerations 
had  combined  to  Gx  the  choice  of  localities  for  these  colonies. 
In  consequence  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  Eussian  empire, 
troops  raised  in  the  north  and  west  can  only  reach  the 
flouthem  provinces  after  long  intervals ;  and  if,  on  any  emer- 
gency, Eussia  should  wish  to  concentrate  a  large  part  of  her 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  and  western 
frontiers,  such  a  concentration,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  of  military  colonies,  with  a 
large  population,  being  already  on  the  spot.  The  villages 
destined  for  the  reception  of  military  colonies  were  all  to  be 
inhabited  by  crown-peasants ;  these  people  were  now  relieved 
from  the  duties  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  go- 
vernment, in  consideration  of  their  quartering  men  in  their 
houses.  All  peasants  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  were 
selected  to  be  so-called  head  colonists,  or  master-colonists. 
Every  master-colonist  received  forty  acres  of  land,  for  which 
he  had  to  maintain  a  soldier  and  his  family,  and  to  find  fodder 
for  a  horse,  if  a  corps  of  cavalry  happened  to  be  quartered  in 
the  village.  The  soldier,  on  his  part,  was  boimd  to  assist 
the  colonist  in  the  cultivation  of  his  field  and  the  farm  la- 
bours generally,  whenever  his  military  duties  did  not  occupy 
the  whole  day.  The'soldier,  who  in  this  wa^r  became  domi- 
ciliated in  the  family,  received  the  name  "  military  peasant." 
The  officers  had  the  power  of  choosing  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  be  quartered  upon  the  master-colonists.  If  the  colonist  had 
several  sons,  the  eldest  became  his  adjunct ;  the  second  was 
enrolled  among  the  reserve ;  the  third  might  become  a  mili- 
tary peasant ;  the  others  were  enrolled  as  colonists  or  pupils. 
Thus,  in  the  new  arrangements,  two  entirely  different  ele- 
ments were  fused  together,  and  one  population  was,  so  to 
apeak,  engrafted  upon  another. 

The  labour  of  these  agricultural  soldiers  is  of  course  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  the  officers,  for  they  can  only  attend 
to  agricultural  work  when  freed  from  military  duly.    The 
VOL.  n,  V 
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man  himself  continues  half  peasant,  half  soldier^  until  he  hag 
served  for  five-and-twenty  years,  if  he  be  a  Bussian,  or 
twenty  years  if  he  be  a  Pole.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  s^irice,  toad  his  place  is 
filled  up  from  the  reserve.  Beside  the  house  of  each  masteir- 
colonist  stands  another  dwdling  constructed  in  exactly  the 
flame  manner,  and  oc<Jupied  by  the  reserve-man,  irho  may  be 
regarded  as  a  double  of  the  soldier.  He  is  selected  by  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  from  among  the  peasants,  and  is 
generally  a  son  or  relation  of  the  master^olonist.  The 
reserve-man  is  in6la*ucted  in  all  the  duties  appertaining  to 
the  soldier's  profession,  and  is  educated  in  every  particular, 
so  that  he  may  be  an  efScient  substitute.  If  the  agricultural 
soldier  dies,  or  falls  in  battle,  his  reserve-man  immediatdy 
takes  his  place.  The  colonist  now  takes  the  place  of  m» 
reserve-man,  who  in  his  turn  is  succeeded  by  tiie  pupil.  The 
master-colonist,  peasant-soldier,  and  reserve-man,  may  all 
choose  their  wives  at  pleasure,  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
mariy.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed  to  marry 
within  the  limits  of  their  colony,  but  not  beyond  it.  The 
sons  of  the  master-colonists,  soldiers,  or  reserve-men,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen,  are  called  "  Can- 
tonists."  .They  are  drilled  like  soldiers,  and  occasionally 
attend  schools.  The  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
tiiirteen  visit  the  school  of  the  village  in  whiSi  their  parents 
dwell,  and  are  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms  on  alternate  days. 
Like  the  Cantonists,  they  wear  uniforms,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  future  soldiers.  ML  male  children  are  sent  to  school, 
where,  by  the  method  of  reciprocal  education,  they  are  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  alternately  with  iheir  military 
studies.  They  are  taught  to  recite  a  kind  of  catechism,  set- 
ting fort^  the  duties  of  the  soldie* ;  they  learn  the  use  of  the 
sabre ;  are  practised  in  ridii^g,  and,  when  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  are  mustered  in  the  head-quarters 
of  the  regiment,  and  drrided  into  corps,  those  who  distingmsh 
thems^es  by  attentione&d  diligence  being  appointed  o£^rs. 
The  several  component  parts  of  a  colony  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  head  colonist — ^the  master  of  the  house  and  pes* 
eessor  of  the  estate.  2.  His  assistant,  who  joins  him  in  the 
cuMvation  of  his  farm.  S.  The  militaxy  peasant,  who  like- 
wise tak»s  pott  za  agricvltural  labour,    4u  The  reserre-man^ 
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who  supplies  the  place  of  the  soldier  in  case  of  need.  &, 
The  Cantonist,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seven- 
teen. 6.  The  boys,  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  old.  7.  Male 
children  under  the  age  of  eight  years.  8.  The  female  pofMi- 
lation.     9.  The  invalids. 

The  colonies  in  the  south  of  £ussia  comprise  880  villages 
in  the  provinboes  of  Kherson,  Eiharkof,  and  Ekaterinoslaf.  The 
cxown  has  here  30,000  peasants.  Every  village  contains  two 
or  three  squadrons,  according  to  its  size ;  thus  they  contain 
altogether  80,000  men.  These  military  districts,  as  the  re- 
gions are  called  in  which  the  colonies  occur,  are  so  strictly 
divided  from  the.  remaining  portions  of  the  provinces,  thaA 
no  man  can  enter  them  without  a  special  passport,  granted 
by  the  military  authorities.  Their  constitution  is  entirely 
military,  even  the  postal  service  being  executed  by  soldiers. 
At  every  station  a  subaltern  receives  the  order  for  post- 
horses  and  inspects  it ;  another  soldier  harnesses  the  horses ; 
a  third  greases  the  wheels ;  and  a  fourth  mounts  the  box  as 
coachman.  As  soon  as  the  military  coat  appears  in  sight, 
every  peasant  on  the  high-road  stops,  plants  his  hands  stSffly 
against  his  sides,  and  stands  in  a  military  attitude  of  ^^atten- 
tion." 

The  laws  are  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  a  d^* 
tachment  from  every  squadron,  one  of  the  officers  acting  as 
president.  !Prom  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  an  appeal 
can  be  made  to  the  regimental  council,  which  is  composed  of 
the  colonel,  two  captains,  and  six  deputies  from  among  the 
colonists.  The  judgments  of  this  court  are  laid  before  the 
commandant-in-chief  of  the  colonies,  against  whose  decision 
neither  soldiers  nor  colonists  may  protest,  officers  alone 
having  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  emperor.  In  the 
head-quarters  of  every  regiment  a  copy  of  the  code  of  laws 
is  kept,  and  in  most  mihtary  villages  churches  are  to  be 
found,  where  a  priest,  who  belonged  to  the  church  before 
the  village  was  transformed  into  a  military  colony,  performs 
the  service. 

The  success  of  the  military  colonies  in  Bussia  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  expectations  of  their  founders.*    To  the  un« 

*  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  Araktchdef  saffered  the  fate  that 
usually  attends  the  &Tourite  of  a  deceased  sovereign,  and  fell  mto  dis- 
grace. Wishing  to  recommend  himsetf  to  the  favoorable  notioe  of  the 

Xj2 
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fortunate  crown  serfs  they  have  brought  an  intolerable  ag- 
gravation of  their  wretchedness,  by  making  them  feel  their 
slavery  even  in  their  homes  and  their  domestic  affections. 
The  consequence  has  been  seen  in  the  madness  of  their  revenge 
on  several  occasions  when  they  have  broken  out  into  rebel- 
lion, as  for  instance  at  Novgorod,  in  1832.  "  Nothing,"  says 
Dr.  Lee,*  "  could  be  sold  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers 
in  these  military  colonies.  It  is  said  that  when  a  hen  lays 
an  egg,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  entry  of  the  fact  in  a 
register  kept  for  this  and  other  equally  important  purposes. 
I  was  told  that  when  a  priest  was  speaking  to  some  of  these 
peasants  about  the  punishments  of  hell,  they  aj;iswered  they 
dreaded  them  not,  because  a  worse  hell  than  that  in  which 
they  were  doomed  to  pass  their  whole  lives  here,  could  not 
possibly  exist.' *t 

new  emperor,  he  presented  to  him  a  memorial  respecting  his  own  crea- 
tion— the  military  colonies.  He  had  drawn  it  up  for  Alexander,  and 
if  we  may  helieve  the  abstract  of  it  inserted  in  the  *'  Ephemerides 
G^graphiques"  of  Weimar,  the  following  is  nearly  its  substance. 
Contrary  to  every  expectation,  it  states,  seven- eighths  of  the  colonised 
soldiers  fall  to  the  charge  of  government;  the  male  children  of  one  dis- 
trict  do  not  sufSce  to  complete  the  recruiting  of  the  regiment;  the 
state  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  revenue  arising  from  its 
lands,  and  the  peasants  are  everywhere  dissatisfied  with  their  new  po- 
sition. To  extend  colonisation  to  the  whole  army  would  absorb  four 
thousand  million  rubles,  supposing  the  government  able  to  devote  so 
enormous  a  sum  to  that  purpose. 

*  "  The  Last  Days  of  Alexander,"  &c. 

f  "  The  military  colonies  please  one  at  first  sight  from  the  order  and 
cleanliness  everywhere  prevailing  in  them ;  but  their  population  is  said 
to  be  wretched  in  the  highest  degree.  When  the  emperor  Alexander 
was  here,  some  years  ago,  he  went  round  visiting  every  house;  and  on 
every  table  he  found  a  dinner  prepared,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
which  consisted  of  a  young  pig  roasted.  The  prince  Yolkhonski  sus- 
pected there  was  some  trick,  and  cut  off  the  taU  of  the  pig  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket.  On  entering  the  next  house  the  pig  was  presented,  but 
without  the  tail,  upon  which  prince  Volkhonski  said  to  the  emperor,  *  I 
think  this  is  an  old  friend.'  The  emperor  demanded  his  meaning,  when 
he  took  out  the  tail  from  his  pocket  and  applied  it  to  the  part  from 
which  it  had  been  removed,  llie  emperor  did  not  relish  the  jest,  and 
it  was  supposed  this  piece  of  pleasantry  led  to  his  disgrace.  A  more 
effectual,  though  bold  and  daiigerous  method  of  exposing  to  the  emperor 
the  deceptions  carried  on  throughout  the  military  colonies  imder  count 
Araktcheie^  could  not  have  been  adopted  than  that  which  prince  Yol- 
khonsM  had  recourse  to  on  this  occasion.  From  that  time  count 
Araktchelef  became  his  bitter  enemy."— Xee. 
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Alexander's  religious  fervour  was  perfectly  exempt  from 
sectarian  bigotry.  He  not  merely  tolerated  his  Christian 
subjects  of  every  denomination,  but  cordially  sympathised 
with  them  in  their  religious  concerns;  and  he  warmly  encou- 
raged the  efforts  of  the  English  Bible  Society  in  his  domi- 
nions. It  was,  then,  from  purely  political  motives  that  in 
1815 — fifteen  years  after  the  readmission  of  the  Jesuits  into 
Bussia,  he  excluded  them  from  the  two  capitals;  and  in  1820 
decreed  their  expulsion  from  the  whole  empire.  The  pro- 
perty and  revenues  of  the  order  were  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  churches  in  Eussia,  and  about 
750  of  its  members  were  conveyed  across  the  frontiers  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in 
Alexander's  home  policy  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  That  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  perpetual  motion 
and  perpetual  agitation  to  little  or  no  good  purpose,  whilst 
his  proper  functions  were  delegated  to  count  Araktcheief, 
whose  name  was  a  word  of  terror  to  every  one  in  Eussia, 
Absorbed  by  affairs  foreign  to  the  interests  of  his  empire, 
Alexander  was  consistent  or  persevering  in  nothing  but  his 
efforts  to  enforce  the  dark,  stagnant  policy  of  Austria,  which 
had  become  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  was  present  at 
the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Troppau,  Laybach,  and 
Verona,  and  zealously  participated  in  all  the  repressive  mea- 
sures concerted  there.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  delibera- 
tions held  at  the  latter  place  in  1822,  and  whilst  he  refused 
aid  to  the  G-reeks  in  their  rebellion  against  their  "  legitimate 
sovereign,"  the  sultan,  he  was  all  but  inclined  to  use  con- 
straint to  his  ally,  France,  to  compel  her,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  England,  to  take  upon  herself  the  execution 
of  the  violent  measures  resolved  on  in  behalf  of  the  execrable 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  A  speech  made  at  this  congress  to 
Chateaubriand,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  has  been  praised 
by  some  of  the  emperor's  biographers  for  its  "  noble  senti- 
ments." To  us  it  seems  well  worthy  of  record  for  its  uncon- 
scious sophistry  and  signal  display  of  self-delusion. 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  said  the  emperor  to  Chateaubriand, 
"  that  you  came  to  Verona,  because  you  may  now  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  Would  you  have  believed,  as  our  enemies  are 
so  fond  of  asserting,  that  the  alliance  is  only  a  ^^ord  intended 
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to  cover  ambition  ?  That  might  have  received  a  coIotit  of 
truth  under  the  old  order  of  things,  but  now  all  private  inte« 
rests  disappear  when  the  civilisation  of  the  world  is  imr* 
perilled.  Henc^orward  there  can  be  no  English,  French, 
Bussian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  policy ;  there  can  only  be  a 
general  policy,  involving  the  salvation  of  all^  admitted  in 
GomiQon  by  kings  and  peoples.  It  is  for  me,  the  fir&t  of  all, 
to  declare  my  appreciation  of  the  principles  on  whieh  I 
founded  the  Holy  Alliance.  An  opportuni^  presents  itself; 
it  is  the  Greek  insurrection.  Certainly  no  event  appeared  more 
adapted  to  my  personal  interests,  to  those  of  my  subjects, 
and  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Eussians,  than  « 
religious  war  against  Turkey ;  but  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Peloponnesus  I  saw  revolutionary  symptoms,  and  from  that 
moment,  I  held  aloof.  What  has  not  been  done  to  dissolve 
the  alliance  ?  Attempts  have  been  made  by  turns  to  excite 
my  cupidity,  or  to  wound  my  self-love ;  I  have  been  openlj 
outraged  ;  the  world  understood  me  very  badly  if  it  supposes 
that  my  principles  could  be  shaken  by  vanities,  or  6ould  give 
way  before  resentment.  Wo,  no ;  I  will  never  separate  nrv- 
self  from  the  monarchs  with  whom  I  am  united.  It  should 
be  permitted  to  kings  to  form  public  alliances,  to  protect 
themselves  agaii:^  secret  associations.  What  temptations 
can  be  offered  to  me  ?  What  need  have  I  to  extend  my 
empre?  Providence  has  not  placed  under  my  command 
eight  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  satisfy  my  ambition,  but 
ta  uphold  religion,  morality,  and  justice,  and  to  conserve 
those-  principles  of  order  on  which  society  must  repose." 

This  was  not  the  language  of  "  noble  sentiment,"  but  of 
an  intellect  narrowed  by  sinister  influences,  perverted  to  the 
views  of  a  most  sordid  policy,  and  flattering  itself  on  its  own 
debasement  with  the  maudlin  cant  of  philanthropy. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 

LASI  YEABS  ASTD   DEATH  OF  ALEXAKDEB.  ' 

Wb  may  well  conceive  that  it  was  not  without  inward 
pain  and  self-reproach  that  the  benevolent  Alexander  stifled 
in  his  heaort  the  voice  that  rose  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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resisted  the  wishes  of  his  people,  who  were  animated  bj  a 
lively  sympathy  for  their  co-religionists.  That  sympathy  waa 
maaifested  as  strongly  as  it  coidd  be  under  this  despotic  go- 
vernment, where  every  outward  demonstration  is  interdicted^ 
unless  when  spedaUy  commanded  or  permitted  bv  authority. 
They  could  not  see  without  surprise  the  head  of  the  so-styled 
^rtiodoa  church  enduring  the  outrages  of  the  in£dels,  and 
looking  on  unmoved  whil^  one  of  her  chief  pastors  was  hung 
at  the  porch  ef  his  church,  and  multitudes  of  her  children 
were  massacred*  These  Greeks  had  of  late  been  regarded  aa 
under  the  protecticm  of  Bussia ;  she  was  their  old  ally---ziiay, 
more,  their  accomplice,  who  had  more  than  once  instigated 
them  to  break  their  chains*  The  supin^iess  of  the  emperor 
under  such  circumstances  mortified  the  nobility,  shodEed  the 
clergy,  and  was  a  subject  of  sincere  affliction  to  the  people, 
tar  whom,  in  their  debased  condition,  religious  sentimenta 
held  the  place  of  political  emotions. 

High  and  low  obeyed,  however ;  murmurs  were  suppressed ; 
but  the  Bussians  faoled  not  to  attribute  to  the  wrath  of  God 
the  misfortunes  which  befel  Alexander,  amongst  which  waa 
the  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in  1824.  It  begaa 
with  erysipelas  in  the  leg,  which  soon  spread  upwards,  and 
was  accompanied  with  fever  and  delinmn.  i*or  a  time  Im 
li&  was  in  danger,  and  the  people,  who  sincerely  loved  him,, 
believed  that  tiiej  saw  in  this  a  punishment  fiiom  on  higb 
because  he  had  abandoned  an  ortlK)dox  nation. 

Another  misfortune  was  a  firightful  calamity  which  belal 
St.  Petersborg  in  1824.  The  mouth  of  the  Neva,  op^iing- 
westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  exposed  to  the  violent 
storms  that  ofben  accompany  the  autumnal  equinox*  They 
suddenly  drive  the  waters  of  the  gulf  into  the  bed  of  tte 
river,  which  then  casts  jbrth  its  accumulated  floods  upooa  th« 
low  quarters  on  both  its  banks.  It  may  be  conceived  how 
terrible  is  the  destruction  which  the  unchained  waters  make 
in  a  city  built  upon  a  drained  marsh,  on  the  eve  of  a  northena 
winter  of  seven  months'  duration.  There  were  terrific  in-- 
undations  in  1728, 1729, 1735, 1740, 1742,  and  in  1777,  a 
few  days  before  the  birth  of  Alexander ;  but  the  worst  of  all 
was  that  which  occurred  on  the  19tb  of  November,  1824,  a 
year  before  his  death.  A  storm  blowing  from  the  west  and 
south-west  with  extreme  violence,  forced  back  the  waters  of 
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the  Neva,  and  drove  those  of  the  gulf  into  it.  The  river 
rose  four  measures  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  nearly  the 
vrhole  city  was  submerged,  the  water  rising  nearly  to  the 
firet  story  of  the  houses.  Horses  and  carriages  were  whirled 
round  on  its  boiling  surface,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Many- 
bridges  were  torn  up,  wooden  houses  and  barracks  were 
swept  away,  and  an  entire  regiment  of  carbineers,  who  had 
climbed  to  the  roofs  of  one  of  them,  perished.  The  environs 
were  literally  razed.  At  Cronstadt,  a  ship  of  the  line  of  lOQ 
guns  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place.  From  eighfc 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  alarm-guns  were  fired,  and  until 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  waters  continued  to  rise.  The 
emperor  had  recently  returned  jfrom  a  long  journey  as  far  as 
to  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis ;  now  he  found  himself  besieged 
in  his  own  palace  by  an  invincible  enemy.  H^e  took  his 
station  upon  the  balcony  which  looks  up  the  Neva  to  the 
north,  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  family,  he  had 
the  grief  to  see  the  river  rushing  backward  to  its  source, 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  wrecks  of  every  kind,  and  many  small 
wooden  houses,  some  of  them  still  tenanted  by  their  inha- 
bitants, who  were  uttering  cries  for  succour  which  none  could 
render.  Bridges  and  merchandise  were  floating  away ;  horses 
and  other  domestic  animals  struggling  in  the  torrent;  barks 
sinking  under  the  crowds  of  human  victims  who  sought 
refuge  in  them;  and  some  who  had  escaped  death  by 
drowning,  were  actually  dying  of  wet  and  cold,  and  lay 
stiffening  on  the  decks  of  floating  vessels,  or  on  loose  rafts 
of  wood. 

Alexander  exerted  himself  on  this  dreadful  occasion  in  the 
full  spirit  of  his  better  nature*  He  exposed  his  life  to  a 
thousand  dangers  in  personally  directing  the  means  of  rescue 
for  all  the  sufferers  who  could  be  reached.  After  the  cala- 
mity, he  immediately  imposed  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  himself 
in  order  to  augment  the  resources  of  his  charity ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  Bussians  of  every  description  be  it  told,  his 
example  was  nobly  imitated.*  The  number  of  lives  lost  was 
rated  in  the  official  report  at  4500 ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  truth  would  hardly  be  reached  if  this  number  was 
doubled  or  trebled.    Winter  provisions  were  destroyed,  and 

*  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  more  than  160,000/.  The  emperor 
gave  1,000,000  rubles. 
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the  value  of  many  millions  sterling  in  sugar,  cotton,  woo], 
salt,  &c.,  was  at  once  annihilated.  Many  houses  that  were 
not  carried  away  were  rendered  uninhabitable;  and  thou- 
sands of  houseless  wretches,  without  means  to  warm  their 
chilled  limbs,  or  dry  their  drenched  clothes  (for  the  flood  was 
followed  by  a  cold  that  sent  Eeaumier's  thermometer  down 
to  the  10th  degree),  were  seen  wandering  through  the  wreck- 
strewn  streets.  Houses  of  the  most  solid  construction  re- 
mained impregnated  with  saline  damp,  and  hung  with  crys- 
tallisations, which  proved  that  it  was  not  the  river  but  the 
sea  which  had  thus  awfully  invaded  them.  The  foundations 
of  many  were  shaken ;  and  if  the  water  had  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  at  the  height  it  had-  reached,  they  too 
must  have  fallen.  To  crown  this  distress,  all  who  suffered 
from  it  could  not  but  look  forward  to  future  returns  of  the 
same  disaOTer.  This  continual  danger  hovers  like  a  destroy- 
ing angel  over  a  population,  whose  thoughts  are  nevertheless 
perpetually  diverted  from  it  by  the  glitter  of  riches  and 
honour,  and  who,  while  death  stands  thus  ever  by  their  side, 
give  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  sensuality  and  dissipation. 

The  multitude  regarded  the  catastrophe  as  a  judgment  of 
Grod.  The  czar,  deeply  affected  by  the  sad  spectacles  he  had 
witnessed,  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  This  increased 
his  disgust  of  life  and  the  heavy  melancholy  that  had  of  late 
being  growing  upon  him.  The  whole  aspect  of  Europe  gave 
fearful  tokens  that  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  false 
and  untenable ;  it  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  execration, 
and  its  destruction  was  the  aim  of  an  almost  universal  con- 
spiracy, extending  even  into  Alexander's  own  dominions. 
Poland  inspired  him  with  deep  alarm,  and  his  native  country, 
notwithstanding  her  habits  of  immobility,  seemed  ripe  for 
convulsions.  Thus  his  public  life  was  filled  with  disappoint- 
ment and  care,  and  his  private  life  was  deeply  clouded  with 
horrors. 

The  diet  of  Warsaw  had  become  so  refractory,  that  in 
1820  Alexander  had  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  it,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  given  by  himself;  and  though  he 
opened  a  new  diet  in  1824,  he  did  so  Tinder  such  restrictions, 
that  the  Poles  rightly  considered  it  a  mere  mockery  of  repre- 
sentative forms.  In  the  mean  time,  secret  societies  which 
menaced  the  Eussian  power  had  been  discovered.    The  prin* 
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dpal  membera  of  them  were  arrested  in  1823,  and  order 
seemed  for  the. time  re-established.  It  was,  however,  merely 
seeming — ^a  calm  on  the  surface  only;  the  political  dictator^ 
ship  and  the  military  i^gulations  repressed  all  outward  de- 
monstraticms ;  but  a  continual  agitation  below  the  sur^ice 
foreboded  an  eruption  which  could  only  be  prevented  by 
means  abboixent  1x)  the  beneyolent  feelings  of  Alexander. 
.  To  add  to  these  troubles,  Bussia  herself  was  1^  no  means 
tranquil.  In  the  year  1824!  insurrections  of  tiie  peasants 
occurred  in  sevCTal  governments,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Novgovod,  in  dangerous  vicinity  to  the  first-fouoded  of  the 
military  colonies.  The  latter  themselves  shared  the  general 
discontent,  and  threatened  to  become  a  fearful  focus  of  re» 
bellion,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  1832.  There  existed  also 
in  Eussia  other  ceooLtres  of  diaa(ffection,  the  existence  of  which 
might  have  been  long  before  known  to  Alexander,  but  for 
his  culpable  habit  of  allovdng  petitions  to  collect  in  heaps  ia 
his  cabinet  without  even  bresiing  their  seals.  He,  however, 
learned  the  fact  on  his  last  journey  into  Poland  in  June,  18^, 
or  immediately  after  his  return.*  He  then  received  the  first 
intimation  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  for  many  years  been 
plotting  against  himself  and  against  the  existing  order  oi 
things  in  Bussia — a  conspiracy  which,  as  many  beHevej^ 
involved  the  perpetration  of  regicide.  It  is  a  curious  hc% 
but  one  by  no  means  unparalleled,  that  in  a  country  where 
the  police  is  sa  active,  such  a  plot  should  have  remained  for 
years  undetected.  In  1816,  several  young  Bussians  who  hud 
served  in  the^  Europeaaa  campaigns  of  the  three  preceding^ 
years,  and  who  had  diseeted  their  attention  to  the  secret 
associations  which  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  liberation 
f£  Germany,  conceived  tl^  idea  of  establishing  similar  asso* 
ciations  in  Bussia ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  that  abortive 
insurrection  whida  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  day 
when  the  troops  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Al^iand^'s  £Riceesaor.. 

These  details  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  account 
for  the  melancholy  thai  haunted  Alexander  in  the  later  years 
of  his  reign,  and  which  was  painliilly  manifest  in  his  counte- 
nance.   Bui  he  hod  to  undergo  other  suffermgs. 

♦  The  informer  was  an  inferior  oflfcer  of  Lancers.  His  name  was 
SfaftTwood,.  andi  be  una  of  Eiq^Ush  origin. 
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He  was  not  more  tlian  sixteen  yeare  of  age  when  his  grand* 
mother,  Catharine  II.,  had  married  him  to  the  amiable  and 
beautiful  princess  Maria  of  Eaden,  then  seajrcely  fifteen** 
The  match  was  better  assorted  than  is  usually  the  ease  in  the 
highest  eonditioQS  of  life,  but  it  was  not  a  h^py  one.  It 
might  have  been  so  if  it  had  been  delayed  lontil  the  young 
GQupIe  were  of  more  mature  years,  and  had  not  the  empress 
unwisely  restricted  their  freedom  after  marriage,  and  spoiled 
her  grandson  as  ar  husband  by  attempting'  to  make  him  a 
good  one  in  obedience  to  her  orders.  Moreover,  the  tie  of 
offspring  was  wanting  which  might  have  drawn  the  parents' 
hearts  together,  for  two  daughters,  bom  in  the  &st  two 
years  of  their  imion,  died  early.  Alexander  formed  other 
attachments,  one  of  which  with  the  countess  Narishkin,.  lasted 
eleven  years,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  her  inconstauey.  She 
had  borne  him  three  children ;  only  <me  wa«  lefk,  a  girl  aa 
beautiful  as  her  mothar,  who  was  now  the  sole  joy  of  hier 
father's  sad  heart.  But  the  health  of  Sophia  Karishkin  was 
delicate,  and  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  her,  that  she 
might  be  removed  to  a  milder  climate.  She  returned  too 
soon,  and  died  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  in  her  dghteenth 
year.  The  news  was  communicated  to  Alexander  one  mom« 
ing  when  he  was  reviewing  his  guard.  "  I  receive  the  reward 
of  m^  deeds,"  were  the  first  words  that  eseaped  fraai  hia 
agomsed  heart. 

Elizabeth,,  whose  love  had  survived  long  years  of  negleet, 
had  tears  to  shed  for  the  daughter  of  her  rival,,  and  none 
sympathised  more  de^ly  than  she  with  the  sxxS&sing  father. 
He  began  to  see  in  her  what  his  people  had  hmg  seen,  «a 
angel  of  goodness  and  resignation;  his  affection  for  her 
revived,  and  he  strove  to  wean  her  from  the  bitter  reedi- 
lections  of  the  past  by  his  constant  and  devoted  attention. 
But  long-continued  sorrows  had  undermined  Elizabeth^s 
health,  and  her  physiciai^  ordered  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved to  her  native  air.  She  refused,  however,  to  comply 
with  this  advice,  declaring  that  the  w^e  of  ike  emperor  of 
Eussia  should  die  nowhere  else  than  in  his  dominions.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  try  the  southern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  Alexander  selected  for  her  residence  the  little  town 
of  Taganrog^  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  resd.ving  himself  to  make 
*  Siifl  took  the  name  of  EHaabetb  Alesraovna. 
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all  the  arrangements  for  her  reception  in  that  remote  and 
little  frequented  spot.  A  journey  of  1800  versts,  after  the 
many  other  journeys  he  had  already  made  since  the  opening 
of  the  year,  was  a  fatigue  too  great  for  him  to  sustain  without 
injury,  suffering  as  he  still  was  from  erysipelas  ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  listen  to  no  advice  on  the  subject  of  his 
movements,  and  two  or  three  thousand  versts  were  nothing 
in  his  estimation ;  besides,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  very  fa- 
tigue of  travelling  he  sought  his  repose :  he  would  fulfil  a 
duty  which  was  to  appease  his  conscience.  He  quitted  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1825,  preceding 
the  empress  by  several  days.  His  principal  travelling  com- 
panions were  prince  Volkhonski,  one  of  the  friends  of  his 
youth ;  his  aide-de-camp  general,  baron  Diebitsch,  a  distin- 
guished militarv  man  who  had  been  made  over  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  and  his  physician,  sir  James  Wylie,  who 
had  been  about  his  person  for  thirly  years,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army  medical  department. 

The  journey  was  prosperous,  and  was  accomplished  with 
Alexander's  usual  rapidity  in  twelve  days,  the  travellers 
passing  over  150  versts  a  day ;  but  his  mind  was  oppressed 
with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  these  were  strengthened  by  the 
sight  of  a  comet ;  for  though  brought  up  by  a  philosophic 
grandmother,  and  by  a  free-thinking  tutor,  he  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  superstition  which  is  so  common 
amongst  the  Russians  even  of  the  highest  classes,  in  whom 
the  varnish  of  civilisation  covers,  without  extinguishing,  the 
vulgar  prejudices  and  instinctive  sentiments  of  the  uncul- 
tivated man ;  besides,  in  spite  of  culture,  misfortune  renders 
its  victims  superstitious,  and,  as  we  have  seen.  Providence 
had  not  spared  sorrows  to  the  man  whose  greatness  all  were 
ignorantly  envying.  "  Hya,"  he  called  out  to  his  old  and 
feithful  coachman,  "  have  you  seen  the  new  star  ?  Do  you 
know  that  a  comet  always  presages  misfortune  P  But  God's 
wiU  be  done  l"  A  very  favourable  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  empress's  health  in  Taganrog,  Alexander  ven- 
tured to  leave  ner  early  in  October,  for  a  short  excursion 
through  the  Crimea.  On  the  26th  of  that  month  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Lee,  family  physician  to  count  Vorontzof,  was  one  of 
the  emperor's  guests  at  Aloupka.  He  relates  that  at  dinner 
Alexander  repeatedly  expressed  how  much  he  was  pleased 
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with  Orianda,  where  he  had  been  that  day,  and  stated  that  it 
was  his  determination  to  have  a  palace  Duilt  there  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  "  To  my  amazement,"  says  Dr.  Lee, 
"  he  said  after  a  pause,  *  When  I  give  in  my  demission,  I  will 
return  and  fix  myself  at  Orianda,  and  wear  the  costume  of 
the  Taurida.'  Not  a  word  was  uttered  when  this  extraordi- 
nary resolution  was  announced,  and  I  thought  that  I  must 
have  misunderstood  the  emperor ;  but  this  could  not  be,  for 
in  a  short  time,  when  coimt  Vorontzof  proposed  that  the 
large  open  flat  space  of  groimd  to  the  westward  of  Orianda 
should  be  converted  into  pleasure-grounds  for  his  majesty, 
he  replied :  *  I  wish  this  to  be  purchased  for  general  Diebitsch, 
as  it  is  right  that  the  chief  of  my  etat-major  and  I  should  be 
neighbours.'  " 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  tour  in  the  Crimea,  Alex- 
ander had  some  threatenings  of  illness,  but  peremptorily  re- 
fused all  medical  treatment.  He  returned  to  Taganrog  on 
the  17th  of  November,  with  evident  symptoms  of  a  severe 
attack  of  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  Crimea.  He 
persisted  in  rejecting  medical  aid  until  it  was  too  late,  and 
died  on  the  1st  of  December.  Por  a  long  time  the  belief 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  that  he  had  been  assassinated ; 
but  it  is  now  established  beyond  question  that  his  death  was 
a  natural  one.     The  empress  survived  him  but  five  months. 

Alexander's  last  days  were  embittered  by  fresh  disclosures 
brought  to  him  by  general  coimt  de  Witt,  respecting  the 
conspiracy  by  which,  if  the  official  report  is  to  be  believed, 
he  was  doomed  to  assassination.  !From  that  time  he  de- 
clared himself  disgusted  with  life.  Once  when  sir  James 
Wyliewas  pressing  him  to  take  some  medicine,  "My  friend," 
said  Alexander,  "  it  is  the  state  of  my  nerves  to  which  you 
must  attend;  they  are  in  frightful  disorder." — "  Alas!"  re- 
joined the  physician,  "  that  happens  more  frequently  to 
kings  than  to  ordinary  men." — "  Tes,"  said  the  emperor, 
with  animation,  "  but  with  me  in  particular  there  are  many 
special  reasons,  and  at  the  present  hour  more  so  than  ever." 
Some  days  afterwards,  when  his  brain  was  almost  delirious, 
the  czar  gazed  intently  on  the  doctor,  his  whole  countenance 
manifesting  intense  fear.  "  Oh,  my  friend,"  he  exclaimed, 
^<  what  an  act,  what  a  horrible  act !  The  monsters !  the  un- 
grateful monsters !  I  designed  nothing  but  their  happiness." 
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We  borrow  from  Dr.  Lee  the  following  just  remarks, 
wntten,  he  says,  after  his  arrival  in  Taganrog,  when  the 
general  expression  of  grief  for  the  departed  emperor  had 
began  to  subside : 

"  The  people  here,  and  indeed  all  over  the  empire,  wen© 
much  attait^ed  to  their  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  personal 
good  qualities  and  amiable  and  conciliating  manners.  Afl^ 
bOitj  and  benevolence  he  certainly  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  had  he  not  been  a  great  monarch  he  would  have 
been  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  But  I 
have  met  with  none  here  who  have  endeavoured  to  form  an 
estimate  of  his  public  and  political  life.  I  have  asked,  what 
has  he  done  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country  ? 
but  no  one  has  fixed  upon  any  object  of  importance  which 
will  serve  to  commemorate  his  reign.  Of  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion;  and,  in  respect  to  iKussia,  few  will  hesitate  to 
express  their  conviction,  that  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
army,  and  his  dread  and  hatred  of  all  &ee  institutions  in  the 
counfciT,  have  been  two  of  the  greatest  errors  which  a 
sovereign  could  have  committed.  The  former  passion  led  to 
the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  finances  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  latter  to  the  proscription  of  every  species 
of  public  instruction,  and  an  obstinate  opposition  to  Ihe 
introduction  of  all  useful  knowledge.  The  state  of  the 
universities  is  truly  wretched;  every  man  of  talent  being 
either  driven  out  or  forced  to  quit  them,  owing  to  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Had  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  sums  which  he  expended  on  the 
army  and  navy  been  devoted  to  the  institution  of  public 
schools,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
instruction  and  emancipaiion  of  the  slaves,  civilisation  might 
have  been  far  advanced ;  and  the  danger  which  must  ever 
exist  to  a  country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  greatly  diminished,  if  not  com- 
pletely removed.  But  everything  like  freedom  was  banished 
nrom  the  country,  and  all  was  sacrificed  to  this  great  army. 
If,  instead  of  wasting  the  last  ten  years  in  exercising  ms 
unwieldy  host,  in  planting  military  colonies,  and  in  crushing 
the  rising  liberties  of  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe,  he 
had  directed  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  the  laws  and 
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civil  institutioiiB  of  the  country,  and  io  the  amelioration  of 
the  forty  millions  of  slaves  in  his  empire,  what  a  magnificent 
4uid  imperishable  monument  would  he  not  have  raised  to  his 
&me  all  over  the  world.  As  things  are,  he  wiU  not  cease  to 
be  viewed  in  all  succeeding  ages,  by  political  philosophers, 
as  a  scourge  to  his  country,  and  as  one  who  utterly  failed  in 
fulfilling  the  high  destinies  which  Providence  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  his  reign  appeared  to  have  marked  out  for 
him. 

"  By  firmly  resisiang  the  invaders  of  his  coxmtry,  by  march- 
ing his  army  into  Q-ermany  after  their  retreat,  and  by  his 
conciliatory  manners  keeping  the  sovereigns  on  the  con- 
tinent in  a  state  of  union  till  the  power  of  their  adversary 
was  destroyed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  in  so  far, 
and  no  farther,  are  they  indebted  to  him.  The  fate  of  this 
vast  empire  no  one  can  certainly  foretel ;  but  that  changes 
await  it,  and  at  no  distant  period,  who  can  doubt?  The 
army  is  rotten  at  the  core.  Many  of  the  oflBicers  detest  the 
present  system  of  government,  and  desire  a  representative 
and  constitutional  government,  and  long  to  see  the  slaves 
educated  and  gradually  emancipated.  The  soldiers  cannot 
feel  any  attachment  to  the  government  which  has  dragged 
them  from  their  homes  and  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  the 
severest  hardship.  Slight  circumstances  might  effect  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  whole  structure  of  society  in 
Eussia,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  good  should  not  spring 
from  any  change.  All  power  being  vested  in  the  army,  the 
changes  will  begin  first  in  that  quarter,  and  wiU  propagate 
themselves  into  all  the  ranks  of  the  empire.  Again,  I  say, 
that  no  one  regrets  the  emperor  Alexander  as  a  pubHc  loss ; 
and  I  feel  certain  that  out  of  Eussia  few  tears  wiU  be  shed 
on  this  occasion,  except  by  those  wretched  despots  whom  he 
kas  assisted  by  upholding  them  in  their  unlimited  and  un- 
lawful power.  Even  at  Taganrog,  where  his  body  now  lies, 
where  his  empress  is  still  present  in  a  state  of  deep  mourning 
for  his  loss,  and  where  all  the  trappings  of  woe  are  exhibited, 
the  tears  of  the  peoi>le  have  already  ceased  to  flow,  and  th6 
thoughts  of  all  are  directed  with  the  deepest  anxiely  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  his  successor,  Constantino,  will  follow. 
The  emperor  Alexander  undoubtedly  gained  J^  affection  of 
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those  immediately  around  his  person,  because  he  was  most 
attentive  to  their  feelings  and  wants,  and  by  them  he  is  no 
doubt  sincerely  regretted ;  but  of  his  tender  mercies  to  the 
people  at  large  I  can  see  no  evidence.  "Where  were  hia 
^mpathies  at  the  congresses  of  Troppau,  Laybach,  and 
"Verona,  for  the  people,  whose  national  independence  he 
violated  ?  How  id  his  compassion  show  itself  when  inflict- 
ing so  much  misery  on  those  whom  he  had  torn  from  their 
families  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his  useless  and  almost  countless 
legions  ?  What  regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  crown  slaves 
whom  he  had  planted  in  his  military  colonies  ?" 

Miserable  indeed  were  the  results  of  a  reign  which  in  its 
opening  had  promised  to  regenerate  Eussia.  All  is  ex- 
plained by  that  fatal  infirmity  of  vdll  and  want  of  practical 
sense,  the  result  in  all  probability  of  Catharine's  too  rigorous 
tutelage,  which  made  Alexander  the  dupe  of  his  imagination 
or  of  other  men.  Subjected  in  his  youth  to  a  domestic  dis- 
cipline almost  as  strict  as  that  in  which  women  are  reared,  his 
mind  remained  womanly  to  the  last  in  its  need  of  dependence 
and  guidance.  His  character,  says  one  who  had  studied  the 
man,*  "  ofiered  only  a  radiant  surface,  of  softened  lustre  it 
is  true,  but  in  which  weakness  was  more  conspicuous  than 
strength,  and  over  which  borrowed  ideas  successively  glided, 
and  systems  with  no  necessary  connexion  between  them.'* 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 
uttebbeonum  —  constaittxioi's   "resttsoiatiotx    or   the 

THBONE — ^accession  OP  NICHOLAS  I. — MILITAET  EBVOLT. 

By  virtue  of  the  law  of  succession  enacted  by  Paul  in 
1797,  and  confirmed  by  Alexander  in  1807,  the  vacant  crown 
of  Eussia  devolved  of  right  upon  Constantino,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  surviving  imperial  brothers.  Immediately  after 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death  was  received  in  St.  reters- 
burg,  the  grand-duke  Nicholas  presented  himself  to  the 
senate  to  t^e  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother ;  yet  he 
could  not  but  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  and  purport 

*  Alph.  Babbe,  "  Histoire  d'Alexandre  L,"  t  L  p.  4. 
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of  a  sealed  document  which  Alexander  had  deposited  with 
the  council,  and  on  which  was  written  in  his  own  hand, 
"  To  be  kept  by  the  council  of  the  empire  until  I  order 
otherwise.  In  the  event  of  my  death,  this  packet  to  be 
opened  at  an  extraordinary  sitting  before  proceeding  to  any 
other  business.'*  The  president  of  the  council,  prince  Peter 
YassiHevitch  Lapukin,  broke  the  seal,  and  found  enclosed  a 
manifesto,  signed  by  Alexander,  and  dated  at  Tzarskoeselo 
the  16th  (28th)  of  August,  1823,  together  with  two  other 
deeds,  dated  eighteen  months  earlier.  One  of  these  was  a 
letter  from  Constantino  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  dated 
St.  Petersburg,  the  14th  (26th)  of  January,  1822,  and  con- 
taining  the  following  remarkable  passage : 

"  Conscious  that  I  do  not  possess  either  the  geniuB,  the 
talents,  or  the  strength  necessary  to  fit  me  for  the  dignity 
of  sovereign,  to  which  my  birth  would  give  me  a  right,  1 
entreat  your  imperial  majesty  to  transfer  that  right  to  him 
to  whom  it  belongs  after  me,  and  thus  ensure  for  ever  the 
stability  of  the  empire.  As  to  myself^  I  shall  add  by  this 
renunciation  a  new  guarantee  and  a  new  force  to  the  engage- 
ment which  I  spontaneously  and  solemnly  contracted  on  the 
occasion  of  my  divorce  from  my  first  wife.  AU  the  circiun* 
stances  in  which  I  find  myself  strengthen  my  determination 
to  adhere  to  this  resolution,  which  will  prove  to  the  empire 
and  to  the  whole  world  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments.*' 

The  second  enclosure  was  a  letter  from  Alexander,  in 
answer  to  that  of  Constantino — a  simple  acceptance  of  his* 
resignation.    The  manifesto  above  mentioned  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

"  I.  The  spontaneous  act  by  which  our  younger  brother, 
the  czarevitch  and  grand-duke  Constantino,  renounces  his 
right  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Bussias,  is,  and  remains,  fixed 
and  irrevocable.  The  said  act  of  renunciation  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  great  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow, 
and  in  the  three  administrations  of  our  empire,  the  holy 
synod,  the  council  of  the  empire,  and  the  directing  senate, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  safety  and  publicity. 

**II.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  strict  tenor  of  the  act  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  we  acknowledge  our  second  brother^  the  grand-duke 
Nicholas,  ^s  our  heir." 

TOL.  II.  X 
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iBl  1}be»  pasiicidBrs  i9hiBD.  be  prooiahned  /hk  i»*a£her  »8  enk- 
mrev.  Iiie  jcotmeil  wasted  upon  him,  and  prepaied  io  pej 
faun  homage,  according  to  the  words  of  the  majiifoito ;  bat 
lie  wvuld  not  aUow  it  to  proceed.  ^'  I  am  mot  emperor,"  he 
wid,  '^and  wish  not  to  become  so  to  the  deAwmeul  of  m^ 
alder  bvotiier.  If  the  ^^ramd^duke  Oonstsntine  mshatainB  his 
BBMHttcigtien,  if  he  pereiBts  in  makong  this  aacrifioB  of  hiB 
nipite,  m  that  case,  and  in  (that  only,  I  will  eserdae  .mine  hjr 
•ooeDtiiig  the  tiirotne/'  The  cou&csi,  on  other  ocoaaianBSO 
jamdmy  aeqniescent,  would  not  yield  now;  but  nsged  the 
^seat  danger  to  winch  Ms  Tefdsal  might  stefcject  the  jooimtij:; 
for  in  an  autocratic  state  it  may  beiAddy  said  that  an  SBcteF- 
tegnam  is  a  revoU^ion.  The  grand-du&e,  neiiadiheleBs,  re- 
mained immovable,  aHloging  that  the  renunciation  not  hmme 
ieen  proclaimed  durbvg  the  preceding  reign,  was  isovali^ 
liiat  Constantine  was  consequently  emperor,  rand  that  at 
tniight  not  pkaae  him  now  to  give  his  sancticm  to  am  -aet 
^Inch,  without  it,  was  null  and  void.  Biis  decision  mudb, 
tiierefore,  be  awaifeed,  and  all  must  be  done  in  the  meazttime 
as  if  the  resignation  had  never  been  made.  Silenoed,  hmt 
^Dot  satisfied,  the  members  of  i^e  council  .replied  to  Niohoiaa: 
.^  You  are  our  emperor — we  owe  you-aftaolute  obedience ;  if 
jaa  order  us  to  recognise  the  <graad-duke  CoooBtantine  aa 
our  legitimate  sovereign,  itoaaly  remains  for  us  to  conform 
iu>  your  cinnmands."  Accordingly,  the^Mith  was  immediately 
enforced  in  •Canstantine^.s  aaame,  though  at  tbst  moment  w^ 
death  ^of  Alexander  had  hardly  been  made  ^nown  to  the 
public.  So  great  was  the  haste  employed,  lAat  tise  nasal 
psodhsmaidon  of  such  an  (event  was  drapensed  with. 

'What;ffBre  the  mstiiires  that  prompted  li^ichalaa  to  j^mrsne 
this  very  ffl^traordiuary  course  F  IQis  own  expJanatioin  of 
tfaem  IS  uwHatirtSMsfeory.  ''We  hadnot,^  he  deekied in 'tihe 
jnanx&ato,  an  his  accession,  ^  i^  wish  or  the  right  to  oon* 
aider  as  irrevocabls  a  cennnoiatian  which,  although  made, 
sraa  never  peodaimed  or  passed  into  a  law.  We  wished  te 
show  our  respect  £x  iihe  fundamental  regolatians  a£  onr 
emmtry  xeapecting  the  >order  Jdf  sueoeBBon  to  the  throne. 

• Our  (figeet  isafi  to  .gnard  agaisd;  any  an&ii^ge* 

1DBxtt^af  iiiat  law  sinoh  iratahHafaei  ihe  4DrdBr  of  SDCcessiAii, 
to  manifest  the  loyalty  of  our  intentioimy  and  io  mmm  jomr 
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Mcmd  emtirdiy  fivm  even  a  moments  tmcertainty  vs  to  ifhe 
pcnem  ef  her  le^fmate  sovereign.  (!)  This  determmation, 
tkken  in  tiie  punty  of  our  conscieiice  before  Ood,  ^o  sees 
into  tlie  inmbst  recesses  of  the  teart,  -was  blessed  bj  our 
Maved  mo^Jhw,  "ttie'emprefls  Marie."  Others  have  asserted 
that  Nicholas  iras  mainly  influenced  by  his  knowledge  cX 
1^  fact  that  be  was  not  popular  at  that  date,  eiMier  wil^ 
^e  pnblic  or  the  aa?my,  whose  affections  he  had  alienated  by 
Ids  «everity  and  his  petty  vexations ;  that  he  imagined  Con- 
fftanitine  would  repent  of  having  rejected  one  of  the  first 
43Towns  in  the  woiM ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  it 
wmzldnotbe  to  himself  that  the  preference  would  be  accorded. 
Mb  foresaw,  too,  it  is  said,  that  his  inexperience  would 
{father  dnnmifih  Ms  duince  of  success.  Aware  as  he  doubt- 
less was  of  the  plot  to  which  Alexander  had  been  in  danger 
ttf  falling  the  mst  victim,  Nicholas,  it  has  been  surmised, 
durst  mot  assume  his  rights,  with  the  risk  of  finding  at  so 
enitical  a  moment  an  enemy  in  his  own  brother. 

We  must  pause  a  moment  to  explain  the  manner  in  whidi 
Constantino's  renunciation  of  his  hereditary  rights  had  been 
brought  about.  Like  his  elder  brother,  he  had,  in  obedience 
to  his  grandmother's  commands,  contracted  a  marriage  too 
early  in  life.  The  bride  to  whom  he  was  united,  in  the  year 
1796,  was  the  princess  Julienne  of  Saie  Coburg,  sister  of 
Leopold  I.,  the  present  king  of  the  Belgians.  No  children 
were  bom  from  the  marriage,  which  was  by  no  means  a  happy 
€010,  and  the  young  pair  separated  by  mutual  consent  at  tbie 
expiration  of  four  years.  GFwenty  years  afterwards,  Constan- 
ti^  beeame  acquainted  with  Jane  Grudzinska,  daughter  of  a 
Polish  count,  a  young  lady  gifted  with  rich  endowments  of 
tnind  and  heart,  under  whose  influence  he  became  a  most  re- 
maikable  example  of  romantic  attachment.  Of  all  Paul's 
sons,  XDonstanlane  was  the  only  one  that  resembled  him,  either 
ki  fbatmes  or  in  characrter.  He  even  surpassed  his  father  in 
ttghiiiess.  As  to  his  character,  "  be  is  the  worthy  son  of  his 
&thep,"  wrote  Masson,  towards iihe  close  of  the  last  century; 
^he  exhibitB  the  same  eccentricities,  the  same  passions,  the 
asme  turbulence ;  he  will  never  have  his  information  or  hifil 
fffsOBtsl  ability,  but  ha  prcmiiaes  &ir  to'  «qual,  nay,  even  to 
mrpms  him  cioe  day  m  the  tot  of  setting  automatons  ia 
motion,'*'  Ecccoftric,  impetuous,  passionate,  even  briital,  Coii- 
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gtantine,  noYertlieless,  hid  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  noUe 
heart  under  a  repulsive  exterior.  Coarseness  and  harshness 
of  speech  are  not  in&llible  proofs  of  want  of  feeling ;  temper 
or  affectation  is  frequently  tne  source  from  which  they  flow;* 
He  always  manifested  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  hia 
unfortunate  father;  and  towards  his  mother  he  exhibited 
affection,  deference,  and  submission.  He  adored  his  brother 
Alexander.  That  he  was  not  without  humanity  was  seen  in 
his  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  French  army 
who  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Bussians  in  1812.  Of&ceis 
and  privates  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  lively  solicitude ; 
he  visited  them  in  the  hospitals,  sent  them  relief,  administered 
words  of  consolation,  and  conferred  appointments  in  his 
palace  of  Thelna,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  upon  several  whom 
he  chose  from  amongst  them. 

But  if  Constantino  had  good  qualities,  he  took  care  that 
few  should  suspect  their  existence.  Women  disliked  him, 
and  men  approached  him  only  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and 
yet  he  won  the  love  of  Jane  Qrudzinska^  and  returned  it  with 
chivalric  devotion. 

The  laws  of  the  Greek  church  are  in  general  rigid  with 
regard  to  divorce,  and  it  is  very  unusual  to  permit  a  second 
marriage  of  either  party  during  the  life  of  the  other ;  but  ia 
ecclesiastical  matters,  as  in  all  others,  the  will  of  the  autocrat 
allows  of  no  opposition.  An  imperial  ukase,  dated  1st  April,^ 
1820,  declared  the  grand-duke's  first  marriage  dissolved,  and 
himself  in  a  position  to  contract  a  second.  On  the  5tii  of 
June  he  solemnly,  though  as  it  is  called  with  the  left  hand, 
married  Jane  Grudzinska,  on  whom  the  emperor  conferred  the 
title  of  princess  of  Lowicz. 

The  cnildren  of  this  marriage,  had  there  been  any,  would 
not  have  been  born  grand-dukes  of  Bussia,  nor  would  they 
have  been  entitled  to  ascend  the  throne.  It  is  probable  thsi 
Constantino  gave  his  elder  brother  an  undertaking  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  existing^  law  in  that  respect,  and  that  he 
alludes  to  that  undertaking  in  his  act  of  renunciation  of  1822, 
when  he  speaks  of  adding  a  new  gtutrantee  and  a  new  force  ta 
the  engagement  which  he  spontaneously  and  solemnly  contracted 

'^  « The  act  of  ferocity  imputed  by  Custine  to  the  czarevitdi 
(t.  iii.  p.  212)  is  evideDtly  borrowed  from  a  distant  age.  Such  an  act 
could  not  have  been  done  in  our  days  even  in  Poland."'— ^Antfiejer. 
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on  the  occasion  of  his  divorce  from  his  first  wife.  Want  of 
43ftpacit7  to  govern,  the  reason  alleged  by  Constantine  for  re- 
nouncing the  throne,  was  certainly  not  his  real  niotive ;  nor 
was  it  to  this  that  Alexander  replied  when  he  wrote :  "  I 
find  in  your  letter  nothing  to  surprise  me ;  it  furnishes  only  a 
new  proof  of  your  sincere  attacnment  to  the  state,  and  of 
your  solicitude  for  its  undisturbed  repose."  The  key  to  this 
political  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts,  that  the  princess 
Lowicz  was  in  the  first  place  a  Pole ;  and,  secondly,  notwith- 
standing her  marrii^e,  she  was  still  a  catholic,  whilst  the  wife 
of  the  czar  could  not  legally  profess  any  but  the  true  orthh 
doa  faith.  . 

Placed,  though  subordinately,  beside  the  throne,  the  wife 
of  Constantine,  had  she  chosen  to  accept  such  a  position, 
must  still  haye  wounded  the  prejudices  of  a  sensitiye  people, 
and  in  a  manner  outraged  an  article  of  their  faith.    She 
must  either  haye  liyed  at  court  in  entire  obscurity  and  obli- 
yion,  or  appearing  at  aU,  must  haye  taken  rank  after  the 
grand-duchesses.    This  inferiority  could  not  but  wound  the 
pride  of  her  husband,  whose  susceptibility  would  be  quick- 
ened by  his  strong  affection.    Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  long  endure  it?    Again,  her  position,  mortifying 
though  it  would  haye  been,  would  haye  placed  a  Pole  and  a 
subject  aboye  all  the  women  of  Eussia  not  of  the  imperial 
family,  among  the  most  illustrious  princesses  of  the  blopd 
of  Eurik  or  Ghhedemir.    Would  the  Muscoyite  pride  haye 
suffered  this  ?    Would  eyen  her  virtues  haye  obliterated  from 
Bussian  recollection  the  memory  of  Marina  Mniszech  ?  Jane 
Grudzinska  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  of  cultivated  mind, 
attached  to  her  country  and  her  religion.    It  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  she  would  claim  further  privileges  for  Poland, 
whilst  the  Eussians  held  that  the  vassal  kingdom  already  en- 
joyed too  many,  and  were  exceedingly  jealous  because  it  pos- 
sessed some  rights  not  extended  to  themselves.    Another 
Embarrassment  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  though  incompe- 
tent to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Eurik  and  of  Vlammir  Mono- 
machus,  she  was  not  excluded  from  that  of  the  Piasts.    Her 
hlood  was  as  good  as  that  of  many  former  queens  of  her 
nation;    private  gentlemen  had  been  seen  sometimes  to 
Ascend  that  elective  throne ;  and  when  raised  to  that  eleya- 
tion,  the  king  ceased  not  to  be  primm  inter  pares.    The  two 
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crowBft liad  iadeed  been,  deehred  mdisaoliiBilB  cm  tite  heftd'JDf 
t&e  prinfies  of  tibe  kofoae  of  Hol8teiiL*Bomaiiof }  b«fr  tite 
BOterei|>a^  without.  Tiolatiiig  tbe  laws  of  Snasia,  migiit  use 
tb^  latitude  accorded  to  Imn  in  the  misaal  kmgdom  m  the 
di(Kce  of  hia  queen,  and  thiiu  gratify  his  pmate  afleotion  €^ 
his  desire  of  popularitrf  « 

It  would  appear  that  Alexander  and  his  mother  wa« 
swayed  by  these  grave  censideratioiis  when  they  obtained 
&QH1  ConatoDtme  more  than  ceuld  be  exacted  by  ike-  existiz^ 
hiw.  It  ift  not  improbable  that  he  waa  littlie  uidiaBed'  to 
ascend  the  throne.  He,  who  bore  so  veiT  stariking  aresem-* 
blance  to  his  father,  could  not  forget  the  bloody  catastrophe 
which  had  terminated  his  cbays.  Move  timn  tms,  under  the 
influence  of  love,  he,  like  the  happy,,  troubled  Inmself  bat 
Httle  with  thoughts  of  the  future.  His  strong  attaehaieiKft 
to  Poland  caused  him  to  regard  it  as  his  adopted  eountvy  ; 
smee  his  Polish  marriage  his  ties  to  Bussia  had  been  weiw- 
ened ;  and  it  was  easy  ica  him  to  renounce  the  hmd  of  Us 
birth,  provided  only  that  Pohuid  remained  to.  him*  Under 
these  circumstances^  and  with  these  feelings^  he  did  all  that; 
was  required  of  him,  and  did  it  with  a  good  grace.* 

The  news  of  Alexander's  death  was  received  at  Wamsw 
thirty-six  hours  earlier  than  at  St.  Pd^rshurg.  Conetantifie 
immediately  wrote,  and  despatched  by  the  haoids  of  hifl 
younger  brother,  Michael,  a  formal  conm*mation  c^  the  act  of 
1822.  Even  this  was  not  enough  for.  Nichoks ;  and  Miehael 
was  requested  to  return  to  "Warsttw,  inform  Constantino  l^at 
the  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  taken  to  him,  and  obtain 
from  him  a  declaration  of  his  wHI  under  such  cireumstance». 
Meanwhile,  no  proclamation;  was  made  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
grand-duke  Michael  did  not  pursue  has  joioney  further  than 
to  Dorpat,  in  Livonia.    There  he  met  the  confidential : 


*  Seknitzler,  **  Secret  History,"  &c.,  vol.  i  p.  178^^— Far  from  em 
Mgretti^g  the  act  by  which  he  sacrificed  the  throne  of  Russia  for  lo¥e,.it 
lA^stated  on  attthority;  that,  shortly  before  his  sndden  death,  Constantine 
entertained  the  idea  of  eanying  his  devotimi  still  fiirther,  retirins^  into 
private  life  aa  soon  as  he  should  have  coo^eted  hia  forty  yean*  •af*- 
Vfoe^  and  fixing  his  residence  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The  praoh 
«8M  Lowiei  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  29th  of  Kovembeiv  ISSCL 
a  few  aaontha  after  bar  hasband.  The  woman  who  could  soften,  ana 
ahnoat  traDsfinmi  a-ebaraelier  so&rocious  and  imperaoaa  as  HbaAd 
COsataatine,  must  have  beaik  li«ae]£  txnily  aaiabteL 
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ssBgfls  ^  Coaslaiitme^  aad.  b^iiDg  haEBed  fimft  faiif  %fiht]Mfc 
thfi  seaeliitioii;  of  tho  czwe^tck  waa^  uiichiue^9iiU«,.Iiet  tumed 
jbaeiE^and  amy^d  jaaik  ia  tima  to^acli  hia  par^  in  theimomca^iw 
cbeajaa  of  which  the  capital  na^  became  the  theatxe. 

On  the  24ith  o£  December  the  pand-duke  I^icholas  aA 
kf9t  cenaeated  to  aeeept  the  oiMawn.  The  iiitovegiwm.  had 
laeted  three,  weeks^,  and  thai;  was  a  long*  time^  undec  tiie 
eritieaL  oincumatanees  ia  which  Soissia  was  tk^i  plaeejL 
Sea^tehea  fijom  Tagamsog  had  by  thie  time  made  knqmut  to 
the  go^emment  the  nmelwnaticHia  discovered,  in  the  scm^ 
and.1^e  ordev  giyen  by  geseiiaLDiabitach^  ooi  hia  own  reafMMa? 
sibility^  to  acrest  edonel  Peatel,.  the  aoul  of  the  plot  in  tha 
amuy,  with  several  other  oon^irators.  It  waa  thought  probaUe 
ihtA  an.  inaurrectiaa  would  break  out  in  Little  Eusaia,;  but 
kk  the  capital  itaelf  no  immediate  danger,  waa  apprehended 
nntil  on  the  night  of  the.  25th  ihe  emperor  receiyed  &  letter 
from  sub-lieutenant  Kostoftsof,  informing  him  thai  the  plot 
waa  ripe,,  and  the  guar.de  had  been,  for  two  days  wavering*  In 
ccmaequence  of  tMs  information,  it  was  i^ssokedi  not  to  aumr 
mon  the  guards  to  assemble  publicly  on  the  26th ;  but  thaife 
the  oatk  should  be  admmistered  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
bBTBacks  of  each,  regiment.  Government  did  not  wait  eyen 
till  the  manifesto  couLi  be  published.,  This  precipitation  waa 
b<%bh  impolitic  and  culpable ;  for  ij^  surprise  by  which,  maajt 
welL-intentioned  but  ignorant  men  were  thua  overtaken^  aim 
the  seeming  recklessueas:  with,  which  one  oath  newly  admi- 
nistered was-  thrown  aside  ta  make  way  for  another,,  couM 
not  but  produce  an  amount  of  uncertainty  and  confusioii 
&you£abifi  to  the  designs  of  the'  conspirators.  A  more  pm^ 
dent  step  was  that  of  obliging  the  palace  gnaird  duringi  the 
night.  The  life  grenadiers,  against  whom  heavy*- suapieiona 
existed^  were  withdrawn^  said  their  plaees- taken  by  a  detadhr 
ment  of  the  Einni^k  regiment  and  the  sappers  of  the  gjoard* 
The  palace  resembled  a.  citadel,  and  the  precautions  tak^n 
were  not  superfluous^  for  the  danger  waa  greater  than  it  had 
been  supposed*  The  conspirators  were  apprised  that  they 
had  been  denounced  by  !EU)ato£bsof,  and  they  uaammoiifidf 
echoed  the  cry  of  one  among  them,  "  Our  scabbarda  ajir9 
broken;,  wa  can  no  longer  hide  our  sabres."  It  is  true  that 
they  were  not:ready  for  action  at  the  moment ;  but  the  fact  of 
thathiioae  being,  yaeantt  and  the  pBoilgnged  unoestqiBfy  as  to 
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the  perBon  of  tbe  soyereign,  seemed  to  offer  them  an  oppor* 
tunity  too  promising  to  be  neglected.  They  did  not  number 
in  their  ranks  many  men  of  large  fortune;  for  the  EussiaiiB 
are  nice  calculators,  and  the  rich  were  Kttle  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  plot  of  doubtful  success,  which,  failing,  might  ruin 
them,  or,  successful,  might  cause  a  revolution  with  regard  to 
property ;  but  many  younger  members  of  powerful  families 
were  implicated,  and  persons  of  standing  had  promised  their 
support,  though  as  yet  they  had  taken  no  leading  part  in  the 
plot.  Many  oflBicers,  some  of  whom  were  of  high  rank  and 
name,  had  also  promised  their  concurrence.  These  officers 
were  thickly  scattered  in  the  regiments  of  the  imperial  guard, 
ind  above  all  in  the  marine  force  depending  on  it;  they  were 
foimd  also  in  the  grenadiers  in  the  regiment  of  Moscow,  and 
in  that  of  Ismailof,  of  which  the  grand-duke  Nicholas  had 
been  colonel.  The  revolt  once  openly  begun,  who  could  say 
how  far  it  might  extend  ? 

The  short  interval  previous  to  the  time  of  action  was  spent 
by  several  officers  in  urging  the  soldiers  not  to  perjure  them- 
selves by  taking  an  oath  annulling  that  which  they  had  sworn 
to  Constantino.  One  is  touched  with  pity  at  the  thought  of 
the  uncertainty,  and  the  complete  moral  darkness  in  which 
the  conscientious  soul  of  the  Eussian  soldier  was  left  by  his 
chiefs.  Some  of  them,  partisans  of  Nicholas,  did  not  deign 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  change  of  situation ;  others, 
the  conspirators,  not  being  able  to  make  him  understand 
their  ideas  of  liberty,  misled  him  with  the  belief  that  Con- 
stantino, to  whom  he  had  just  sworn  fidelity,  was  the  true 
czar — ^and  that  he  was  on  his  march  to  punish  those  who 
should  go  over  to  Nicholas.  Filled  with  wars  and  scruples, 
the  poor  fellows  for  the  most  part  remained  inert  andim* 
movable.  Some  few  of  them,  upon  hearing  the  discharges  of 
musketry,  and  learning  that  their  comrades  were  being  mas- 
sacred, were  drawn  by  mere  generous  sympathy  to  stand  by 
thenu  The  conspirators  only  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to 
them  the  regiment  of  Moscow,  the  corps  of  marine  guards, 
and  half  the  battalion  of  the  grenadier  guards,  in  all  about 
three  thousand  men. 

This  small  force  marched  to  the  immense  square,  or  rather 
plain,  of  St.  Isaac,  and  posted  themselves  behind  the  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great.     Th^re  were  a  great  number  of  conspi- 
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Tutors,  not  of  tHe  military;  but  yet  armed  to  tbe  teeth,  besides 
a  numerotis  concourse  of  spectators  and  a  dense  body  of 
people,  and  yet  they  looked  as  if  lost  in  the  vast  snow* 
coyered  space.  All  anxiously  looked  forward  for  the  arriyal 
of  the  two  military  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Trubetskoi 
and  Bulatof,  but  neither  of  them  appeared.  Bulatof  re- 
mained the  whole  day  in  the  immediate  escort  of  the  em*  . 
peror  and  near  his  person ;  either  because  he  was  stiU  und&* 
cided,  or,  as  he  afterwards  boasted,  because  he  remained  there 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  him,  the  moment  that  he  should 
betray  ttie  least  symptom  of  weakness.  As  for  Tnibetskoi, 
he  abandoned  all,  both  the  command  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  care  of  his  papers,  which  afterwards  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  lives,  and  fled,  first  to  the  house  of  his 
mother-in-law,  then  to  that  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  and 
finally  to  the  emperor  himself  surrounded  by  his  staff— just 
as  a  frightened  hare  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
hounds. 

Ryleief,  the  civil  head  of  the  insurrection,  displayed  much 
greater  firmness  than  the  military  chiefs.  He  came  upon 
the  square,  and  sought  them  in  vain ;  the  diminished  number 
of  the  insurgents  left  little  to  hope  for.  Some  advised  him 
to  improvise  an  army,  by  attachmg  to  the  insurrection  the 
masses  of  the  lower  orders  who  had  assembled  there ;  and  this 
he  might  have  done  merely  by  delivering  over  to  them  the 
brandy  stores.  Having  forced  these,  the  mujiks  would  have  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  a  general  pillage,  and  to  a  massacre  of 
the  police,  who  so  horribly  flog  them,  and  to  whom  they  bear 
so  deadly  a  hatred.  The  mujiks  (populace)  number  m  the 
capital  76,000  men,  either  immarried  or  whose  wives  are  left 
in  the  provinces,*  Habitually  under  the  rod  of  the  police^ 
and  subjected  to  a  discipline  imknown  to  the  rest  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  thev  brood  in  silence  over  their  wrongs,  which  in  some 
our  ot  popular  frenzy  may  tempt  them  to  terrific  ven- 
geance. "  w  hen  the  wretched  Russians  break  their  chidns," 
says  Schiller,  "  it  will  not  be  before  the  freemen,  but  before 
the  slave,  that  the  community  must  tremble."  A  riot  on 
the  part  of  the  mujiks  would  have  produced  a  considerable 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  conspirators,  as  Nicholas  would 

*  At  St.  Petersburg  the  women  form  011I7  two-sevenths  of  the  entire 
population:  an  alarming  £eu^ 
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llfWFftbeeH.  ccnnfAlIedj  io  detach  a.  party  of  his  tEoopg  to.ad^ 
fgai&at  tke.  foarmen  Bjleief,  however,  refused  to  employ  Hm 
aeadM.  meazi&  From  that  moment  it  Tvach  eaaf  to  taeeaea 
fhe^^ent;  The  ixuauxieeiaoB^  hemmed,  in  before,  the  palace,  of 
Vka  a^ato,  at  the  OKtiiemitT  of  an  immenar  aquace,  must 
ia&Ilibl;  be  aw»pt  awaj  bj  gr^^e  shot^  and  sabosd  \x^ 
the  caraJij.  Bjleief  left  the  square  i  he  sought  no  j^ace 
of  safetjv  huL  xetuiCBed  to  has  house,  and  calmlj  a»waxted 
ibaiih. 

Tha  empeoeg*,  aays.an  eyerwitoess^pale  and  hag^urd,  nfifvcav 
tiifileBs  disf  iaf  ed  much  eouragew  He  advaxuied  mo  the  plais^ 
$b  therhead  of  his  hovse^uardSj  and  came  vpoxi  the  detach* 
mests  which  were  psoceeding  to- join  the  insurgents.  ''  Good 
d^y  my  children !"  said  he,  aceording  to-  the  custom  of  the 
emrSft.  "  Quirah  I  Co^ostantine!"  was  their  only  answer;  It 
aaoufi  undisputed  that  he  appeared  quite  resolved,,  and  wan 
not  hh  the  least  disecmLei^eGL  What  he  said  has  never  been 
positively  known.  Two  versions  have  been  put  forward,.  oziA 
%  M.  Schnitder,  who  was  present  at  the  time;  the  other 
bj  M.  de  Custine,  to  whom  the  empecor  himself  related  thd 
aiair.  The  most  truitiiful  of  the  Wo  semns  to  be,  that  he 
ened  with  a  loud  voice,  "  To  the  right  wheelr— macch  If*  and 
ibat  the  soldiers  mechaaiically  obeyed. 

The  day,  very  short  in  December,,  was  passing  sway,^  and 
the  inaucge&ts  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  their  colonelsi 
Their  number  gradually  dimmished.  Fart  of  the  Moscow 
isgiment  repented^  and  left  them ;  but  those  that  remained 
mam  still  nrm..  Instead,  of  being  alarmed  at  the  artillery^ 
vhachi  had  followed  the  emperor,  aad  whieh  was  about  to 
thunder  upon  them,  they  rejected  every  word  of  eonoiliaticoi^ 
csfyme,  "Long  live  Consteuitine !  the  const^uidon  for  ever  I*' 
Xhis  last  word,  instead  of  encouraging  their  partisans,  as 
they  expected^  threw  the  soldiors  into  uncertainty..  "  What 
ia  ^s  Gofutitutzia?  Is  it  the  wife  of  the  emperor?"  they 
aid&ed  Nicholas)  on  his  sid^  had  13,000  troops-  to  oppose 
Vm  small  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  first  officer  wha  led 
his  troops  into  SL  Isaac's-square  to  support  the  imperial 
eause  was  colonel  (now  count)  Alexis  Orlof,  whose  brothco^ 
gpoeral  Michael  OrLo^  was  sli^tly  implicated  in  the  cona^ 
racy  of  the  south.    The  speed  with  which  Orlof  brougbt^^up 
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his  men  for  hia  moBteir'a  terviae  haft  xMrei^  beem  fbEgoiH»B  b^ 

The  goYemor  of  St.  FeteEabni^,  the  bi»r6'  MilonuLmiliQ^ 
Mfko  had  succeeded  in  detaehmg  aome  c£  &e  inaiug^itS)  ana 
confining  them  in  the  citadel,  waa  b<^«  enough  to  approocii^ 
rel^g  on  the  fiarmer  attachment  of  theaoMien.  *^  IhnitcxrK' 
cried  the  cona^^irators^  "  thou  airt  not  here  hdbind  the  aemoa 
of  a  theatre  '*  (he  waa  a  great  admirer  of  actzeaaes).  **  "What 
hast  thou  done  with  our  comradea  ?'*  Obalen^  stabbed 
the  generid'a  horse  with,  his  bajconety  and  SlakhoMi  mcnstal^ 
wounded  with  a  pistol-shot  the  Murat  of  Boaaia^  aa  P ' 
calls  the  veteran^  who  had  paased  unscatiied  through 
six  battks  with  foreign  en^niea^  Soikhofakiy  wbo  whb  gi 
excited,  and  waa  bent  mpen  killing  the  emperor,  thon^ 
himself  resolute  enough  for  the  project ;  bub  having  mottii^ 
wounded  Miloradovitch,  and  shot  dead,  cxihmei  Stuider^  Uu 
heart  gave  way.  "Yet  aoothec  life  upon  my  conacieneelf* 
he  exclaimed,  and  immediately  threw  awasy  hia  weapon. 

The  archbishops  of  St..  Petevaburg  and  of  Kief;  wbo  had 
been  sent  by  the  emperor,  advanced  towanda  the  imui^enia 
with  great  pomp,  bearing  the  eross.  It  mtty  here-  be  w* 
marked  how  very  little  the  Bussian,  wifck  all  Ma-  exteixnal 
devotion,  is  really  impressed  with  theobjjMta  <^  has  wosahip 
in  circumstances  of  a  grave  mdnre;.  what  Httle  attrition  w 
pa^s  to  the  priests,  whese  lives  ase  certainly  anything  baft 
edii^ing.  The  prelates  were  ]?ece£ved  by  the  aomiera  wiA 
hootings,  and  their  voices  were  drowned  in  tibe- roiling  a£  the 
drums. 

This  waa  v^hat  waa  expeeted  asid  desired.  Hatving  Gkod 
upon  his  wide,  the  emperor  ord^ed  the  horse-'guarda  and  th4 
ehevaliar  guards  to  charge.  The  insuvgenta  made  a  hrwm 
but  hopeless  resistance.  ISoae  of  them  showed  any  signs  of 
wavering ;  night  waa  drawing  neac,  and  it.  was  fbcmd  neoea* 
sary  to  make  an  end  of  the  affair  with  the  artillery.  The 
grand-duke  Michael,  fearing  that  the  aoldiera  mighi  feel 
some  compunction  at  firing  upon  their  poor  oountrynwn^ 

*  The  present  count  Orlof  is  not,  as  eommonly  snppoaed,  thesoaof 
eflfier  of  C^harine's  two  celebrated  Ork)£s,  Gregory  or  AJtetxiS)  baft  «l 
tiK-fburth  brother,  Feodor,  thrdaah  whom  alone  the  fiuaily  luune  hat 
been  continned.  r 
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wte  the  first  to  set  the  example.  Fired  from  hut  little  dis- 
tance, the  grape*shot  did  fearful  execution,  tearing  and  scat- 
tering limhs  about  in  all  directions.  Ten  successive  volleys 
were  fired,  and  then  all  the  insurgents  who  remained  dis- 
persed themselyes,  pursued  by  the  cavaby,  a  detachment  of 
which  cut  off  their  retreat.  No  one  knows  the  number  that 
perished.  Holes  were  made  in  the  thick  iee,  which  then 
eoYered  the  Neva,  and  into  them  were  thrown  the  corpses  of 
the  victims.  Well  might  Nicholas  exclaim,  as  he  rejoined 
the  empress  on  the  evening  of  that  woeful  day,  "  What  a  be- 
ginning of  a  reign !" 

The  conspirators  of  the  south  did  not  share  a  better  fate. 
One  of  the  Bestujefe,  and  the  brothers  Muravief,  who  were 
all  brave  and  enthusiastic,  were  not  dismayed  by  the  apathy 
which  characterised  the  majority  of  their  associates.  *  They 
addressed  themselves  to  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  a  priest  to 
read  to  them,  from  the  pulpit,  a  republican  catechism  ar- 
ranged by  Bestujef,  and  composed  ot  texts  drawn  from  the 
Bible.  They  were  told  that  all  men  were  equal,  and  that 
slavery  was  a  crime  against  Heaven ;  but  these  maxims  pro- 
duced little  effect  upon  them ;  they  were  only  excited  by  the 
name  of  Constantine.*  The  partisans  of  Nicholas,  who  were 
the  more  numerous,  having  on  their  side  the  imperial  artillery, 
floon  overcame  them ;  but  these  valiant  chiefs  either  killed 
themselves  on  the  spot,  or  sought  their  death  in  the  fight. 
Bestujef  and  Muravief  were  not  taken  before  they  were 
dangerously  wotmded. 

Festel,  who  was  seized  at  Moscow,  displayed  no  emotion. 
Being  warned  of  his  danger  by  a  friend,'  he  uttered  but 
these  words,  "  Only  save  my  Eussian  Code."  This  book, 
which  had  been  buned  in  the  earth,  was  found  and  delivered 
over  to  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  who  endeavoured,  in 
their  proceedings,  to  render  it  ridiculous.    It  is,  however, 

*  Sergins  Mnravief  called  upon  a  company  of  grenadiers  to  shout 
with  him,  **•  The  Republic  for  eyer!"  They  ransacked  their  brains  in 
vain  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  that  unheard-of  cry.  At  last  an  old 
grenadier,  leaning  on  his  musket,  ventured  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  his  colonel.  *<  We  will  shout  *  A  Republic  for  ever  /  *  if  it  so  please 
your  grace;"  said  lie;  *<  but  who  after  all  is  to  be  czar?"  "  There  is 
.  none  in  a  republic."  "  Oh,  in  that  case,  your  grace,  it  win  not  do  for 
Cassia  V*    The  whole  company  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
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certain,  that  the  authors  of  the  Code  of  Nicholas  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  several  of  Festel's  yiews,  and  assuredly- the 
political  part  of  his  book  contains  several  wise  and  humaiie 
ideas,  viz.,  the  moderate  relaxation  of  the  horrid  iron  band 
which  crushes  Eussia,  in  substituting  for  it  a  natural  and 
mild  government  analogous  to  the  Ajoaerican  confederation^ 
the  reparation  of  a  crying  injustice,  fatal  to  the  Bussian 
empire,  by  the  integral  re-establishment  of  Poland ;  and  the 
according  of  vast  privileges  to  the  Jews,  which  would  have 
been  a  means  of  healing  some  of  the  wounds  of  Poland,  by 
enabling  it  to  found  a  province  in  the  East. 

Here  then  were  Pestel,  Eyleief,  the  valiant  and  amiable 
Alexander  Bestujef,  the  intrepid  Muravief,  the  genius,  the 
virtue,  the  courage,  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  all  thrown  into 
the  duBgeons  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pushkin,  the  great  national 
poet,  and  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  alone  wanting.  Besiding 
at  some  distance  from  the  capital,  he  was  on  his  way  thither  to 
fight  and  die  with  the  rest,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  journey, 
he  met  a  hare ;  his  coachman  stopped.  This  is  considered  a 
bad  omen  by  every  Eussian ;  but  Pushkin  still  went  on.  He 
next  met  an  old  woman.  Here  there  was  a  fresh  stoppage ; 
the  coachman  refused  to  proceed.  At  length  coming  upon  a 
priest,  the  worst  sign' of  all,  his  coachman  leflb  his  seat,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  revealed  to  his  master  his 
superstitious  terror.  The  poet  returned,  and  was  saved  for 
the  time,  but  was  reserved  for  greater  misfortunes,  and  a 
more  tragic  end. 

The  terrible  manifesto  published  by  the  emperor  the  day 
following,  was  said  to  be  written  by  the  friend  of  the  old 
empress,  the  historian  of  the  Ivans,  the  patriarch  of  the  school 
of  terror — Karamzin. 

A  minute  inquiiy  was  instituted  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
grand-duke  Michael  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  Ni» 
cholas  himself  took  part  in  the  examinations.  Vast  numbers 
were  arrested  on  the  slightest  suspicion ;  their  papers  were 
diligently  examined,  and  if  no  overt  acts  could  be  found 
against  them,  words,  which  might  have  been  spoken  ten 
years  before,  were  laid  hold  o£,  tiiough  perhaps  scarcely  re- 
membered either  by  those  who  were  accused  of  them,  or  • 
those  who  professed  to  have  heard  them.  Even  supposing 
that  calumny  had  not  induced  some  of  the  impeached  to 
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uAb  M»e  dednikioBB,  fear  may  !»»«  led  item  to  chaige 
o&en,  in  mder  to  eztenaate  their  own  foiltB;  words  were 
mpcebed.  fvom  l^eir  true  Booeptsbien-;  comments  made  upon 
Hbmn,  shdf  considering  ihe  wriotte  fuOure  of  the  fiuU^  ife- 
iBOnrse  was  had  to  ^eoBtra&rimaTy  meamtnn;  persuasion  was 
employed  in  some  insfcanoes^  end  in  oHiers  intumda^n. 
Several  of  the  unfortunate  Tijsfima  w^ere  loaded  with  chaim ; 
acme  were  made  to  eonfess  inaeeiOAte  &0ts,  others  to  sign 
fnre  fietiona ;  and  bot^  times  and  events  wrae  confounded* 
'■  ^'  Pear,^  says  a  Bossian  preverib,  '^  has  laige  mea  f*  and 
the  commission  of  inqui^  converted  &ctB  of  small  impott- 
anoe  into  a  monstrous  arnur,  while  it  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoured to  ruin  the  conspirators  m  the  p^nblic  opinion.  lit 
attacked  their  personal  dignity,  caUed  theur  oocirage  in  ques- 
tion, loaded  them  with  the  ^;osse8t  epithets,  ridiculed  iheir 
potitical  views  as  vuhtfr  philanthropy  or  woundrd  gehemes; 
and  sure  of  not  being  belied,  it  attriibiited  to  many  of  them  the 
most  miseraUe  recantations.  No  doubt,  a  number,  especially 
of  the  militarv  conspirators,  IRussians  of  the  old  school,  aoeus- 
tomed  from  their  infancy  to  deify  the  emperor,  returned  sin- 
cerely to  their  former  idolatry,  and  considered  the  events  of 
the  14th  December  ae  a  judgment  of  Ood ;  Imt  with  regard 
to  the  greatcnr  number,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose,  that 
■och  partial  judges  only  sou^t,^  these  accusations,  to  bring 
dishonour  on  ^ir  names?  What  makes  this  still  more 
probable  is,  that  the  inquiry,  so  laboriously  canned  on,  con- 
taios  facts  which  are  acknowledged  false  by  all  parties — ^alse 
dates,  for  example.  It  takes  for  granted,  that  at  the  very 
formation  of  these  -associations,  in  1817,  at  the  time  wh^ 
Aiexander  wbb  etill  bdoved  by  his  people,  and  consulted  by 
the  conspirators  themselves,  thev  contemplated  regicide  as 
Idle  firrt  inevitable  step  towards  the  realasation  of  their 
plans. 

A  cursory  examination  i^  1^  act  of  accusation  will  show 
at  a  glanoe  liie  oontradiiotions  and  nonsense  with  which  it 
dboonded,  and  the  total  absence  of  aH  proof.  Defence  was 
ont  of  the  'qnostion;  the  oonspirtftors  were  impeached  by 
prejudiced  accusers,  sentenced  by  seryik  judges,  and  were 
•without  the  benefit  of  counsel.  Fw  instance,  Jakuid^in 
had  offered  toassasnnate  the  emperor  with  his  own  hand. — 
Whenf— J[n  ISUfn     Bat  ke  yielded  to  t^  a];guments  of 
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Siief  in  18^,  a  motion  to  extenninato  the  impecuil  finmlf! 
eould  not  be  earned-;  according  to  tlw  act  or  indietmimt 
kn^V,  SergiuB  Munmef  deielaEed  tliat  be  would  not  coneent 
to  regicide.  ^Bestcdef-Eiimkii  maintained  the  same  oj^iziiiMi 
in  a  letter  to  JnschindkL  As  for  tbe  letter  whMa.  he  hm 
aocmed  of  having  addreBsed  to  the  Secret  Society  of  Poland^ 
and  in  which  he  was  said  to  baye  donanded  me  death  of 
Oonstantine,  it  was  never  despafcohed.  It  waa  said  that  it 
"WOB  intended  to  seize  the  person  of  the  caar  at  Bobnoak^ 
who  can  prove  that  the  means  were  wanting  and  not  Hko 
win  P  Jukof  exclaimed,  that  if  the  lot  fell  on lum  to  aaaaasi^ 
nate  the  emperor,  he  would  kill  himself.  Kikita  Jdhiraviflf 
desired  only  tbe  propaganda :  and  declared  the  plan  cf  eoLteiv 
nttoatmg  the  imperial  fiEnmly  to  be  barbarous  ajid  impraoti* 
cable. 

Matthew  Mnravief^  in  a  letter  of  the  drd  of  !^f oyember, 
1824,  to  bis  brother  Sergins,  demonstrated  the  impossibilitv' 
of  'any  revolutionary  conyulsion.  Yakobovitch,  it  waa  aaio, 
wished  to  revenge  himself  on  Alexander  and  to  kill  him ;  but 
he  denied  the  accusation,  and  the  commission  ascertained 
that  the  other  members  of  the  society  endeavoured  to  hindeor 
tbe  eKecntion  of  this  menace,  which'was  nothing  more  thaa 
bravado.  With  respect  to  the  assassination  of  JS'icholaB,  thd 
tcommission  itself  ascribed  to  Yakobovitch  the  followinff 
)Rrords:  '' I  will  not  undertake  it ;  I  have  an  honest  heart,  and 
cannot  become  an  assassin  in  eokl  blood."  Bestujef  Immg^ 
as  it  was  said,  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  could  fenetraia 
%t^  tie  pidaoe,  Batmkof  exchdmed, ""  God  forbid  V  If  w» 
may  give  credit  to  the  report  of  the  oommiasion,  Siakhofski 
imputed  to  Eyleief  the  intention  to  murder  Oonstantine,  but 
<Be«tujef  and  Stetnheil  denied  this  charge. 

*''  What  had  your  emperor  done  to  yon  f "  said  !D^icholaa 
to  mie  of  the  conapiiatars,  when  he  did  them  the  honour  to 
examine  them  himself.  ^  We  had  not  an  emperor/'  was  tbe 
Mmly ;  **  we  have  had  two ;  one  was  your  Inotber,  and  tbe 
otber  Araktcheief  ;'*  and  as  he  contimbed  in  this  strain,  the 
^giand-iduke  Michael,  who  was  present,  exoiaimed,  *'  That  man 
riitfold  have  his  month  stopped  with  a  bayonet.'*  '^  You  adbed 
fust  now,'*  said  the  pnaooner,  '^  wiiy  we  waatedta  txmaiistutkm^ 
It  was iM;  »ach  tbrngs  m^nat  be 'aaid." 
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To  Michael  Bestujef  Nicholas  said,  '^  I  might  pardon  you; 
and  if  I  felt  sure  of  possessing  henceforth  in  you  a  faithful 
subject,  I  would  do  so."  "Why,  sire,"  replied  Bestujef, 
"  that  is  precisely  what  we  complain  of, — ^that  the  emperoi^ 
can  do  anything,  and  that  he  is  bound  by  no  law.  In  the 
name  of  U^d,  Slow  justice  to  have  free  coiu:se,  and  let  tho 
fate  of  your  subjects  no  longer  depend  on  your  caprice,  op 
your  momentary  impressions." 

Count  Tchernitchef  was  among  the  prisoners.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible," said  the  emperor,  addressing  hun,  "  that  you  should 
rest  under  a  stain  of  the  deepest  guilt  and  infamy !  you  who 
belong  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  my  empire  ?  I  hope 
not.  Disayow  the  principles  you  have  professed;  tell  me 
you  repent  the  mad  acts  you  have  committed,  and  I  will  grant 
you  a  pardon."  Tchernitchef  refused.  "  I  have  acted  ac« 
cording  to  my  conscience,"  was  his  sole  reply. 

We  may  believe  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
when,  and  only  when,  it  says  anything  at  aU  favourable  to  the 
accused.  Now  this  is  what  it  says  of  the  regulations  of  the 
principal  secret  societj^,  that  of  the  Fvblie  Good: 

*|  The  principal  provisions  of  the  Code  du  Bien  Ptiblio^  the 
division  of  subjects,  the  most  remarkable  ideas,  and  even  to 
the  very  style,  show  an  imitation  and  in  great  part  a  trans* 
lation  nrom  the  Gbrman.  The  authors  declare,  m  the  name 
of  the  founders  of  the  association,  that  the  good  of  the 
country  is  their  sole  object — that  this  object  can  have  nothing 
contrary  to  the  views  of  government ;  that  government  stood 
in  need  of  the  concurrence  of  individuals ;  that  the  society 
which  they  organised  would  be  to  it  an  auxiliary  for  effecting 
good;  and  that  without  concealing  their  intentions  from 
citizens  worthy  of  participating  in  them,  they  would  pursue 
their  labours  in  secret,  solely  to  avoid  the  misrepresentations 
of  hatred  and  malevolence.  The  members  were  divided  into 
four  sections  or  branches.  Each  member  was  to  inscribe  him* 
self  in  one  of  these  sections,  without,  however,  refusiug  to 
take  any  part  in  the  labours  of  the  others.  The  first  section 
had  for  its  oh\eet  j^Mlanthr^pi/y  or  the  advancement  of  public 
and  private  benevolence.  Its  duty  was  to  watch  over  all 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  point  out  to  the  directors  of 
such  establishments,  and  also  to  government  itself,  the  abuses 
which  might  creep  in,  and  the  means  for  remedying  them.  The 
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object  of  the  second  section  was  intellectual  and  moral  educa- 
tion, the  extension  of  enlightenment,  the  foundation  of  schools, 
especially  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  generally  a  useful 
-co-operation  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  by  vurtuous  examples, 
by  discourses  and  writings  analogous  to  such  views,  as  also 
to  the  ends  of  society.  To  the  members  of  this  second  section 
the  superintendence  of  all  schools  was  confided.  They  were 
to  inspire  youth  with  the  love  of  everything  national,  and  to 
oppose  as  much  as  possible  the  notion  of  educating  them 
abroad  and  all  foreign  influence.  The  third  section  was  re- 
quired to  give  especial  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
'hibunals.  Its  members  engaged  not  to  decline  any  judicial 
functions  which  might  be  offered  to  them  by  the  choice  of  the 
nobility  or  by  the  government ;  to  fulfil  such  functions  with 
zeal  and  precision ;  to  observe  carefully  the  progress  of  affairs 
of  this  nature;  to  encourage  upright  emplot/es,  even  by 
g^nting  them  pecuniary  aid ;  to  strengthen  in  good  prin- 
ciples those  who  might  betray  any  weakness ;  to  enlighten 
those  who  were  deficient  in  information ;  to  denounce  pre- 
varicating ftmctionaries,  and  to  apprise  government  of  their 
conduct.  !Pinally,  the  members  of  the  fourth  section  were  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  political  economy ;  to  at- 
tempt the  discovery  and  the  definition  of  the  immovable  prin- 
ciples of  national  wealth;  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  all  branches  of  industry ;  to  strengthen  public  credit ;  and 
oppose  monopolies." 

After  more  than  five  months*  investigation,  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  completed  its  labours.  The  emperor  ap- 
pointed a  supreme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  the 
empire,  the  S3niod  and  the  senate,  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the 
accused.  To  these  three  public  bodies  several  military  and 
civil  officers  of  high  raak  were  added.  This  tribunal  decided 
that,  according  to  law,  all  the  prisoners,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  deserved  death ;  but  it  appealed  to  the 
imperial  clemency,  and  classed  the  criminals  under  eleven 
beads,  making  an  exception  of  five  of  them,  whom  it  set 
apart,  on  account  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime.  These 
were  Pestel,  Ryleief,  Sergius  Muravief,  Bestujef-Eumini,  and 
Kakhofski,  who  were  condemned  to  be  quartered.  Thirty- 
one  individuals  of  the  first  category  were  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded ;  those  of  the  second  to  incur  political  death ;  those 
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of  tbe  iUrd  iio  vxkdfirgo  band  labcnor  lot  life^  theme  of  %1» 
foartk  to  eeipve  as  private  soldiers,  i*eifaining  dihe  idglitB  of 
ziobiliiy,  &c.  ^&c 

The  emperor  granted  a  cammtftadaoiii  of  these  p»iiTBlMiiwaiHH. 
!The  five  indiyi^ialB  condemned  to  be  q^uairterod  wese  .sanr 
tenoed  to  be  hanged:  thus  an  indignity  <wbs  pnt  lupon  ilheim 
avesEi  in  the  kind  of  death  which  they  iveve  to  suffer.  Thoae 
^f  the  first  category  wespe  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  lift 
on  Siberia;  and  the  punishment  0f  the  femainder  was  miti- 
gated in  proportion ;  but  all  wese  doomed  to  the  most  dread- 
£b1  exile  and  slavery. 

On  the  13th  (25th)  July  the  eseentian  took  place  on  tthe 
^aoie  of  the  citadel.  The  ccmdenmed  were  compelled  to  look 
im  f or  a  whole  hour  while  the  psepaoations  w^ere  goxog^  tom. 
for  their  exeontion ;  and  (their  le^  waretched  ewomaomoB 
w^re  forced  to  march irouxkd  the  gibbets;  theiir  Jtworos  wese 
broken  over  their  heads,  and  th^  epandettes  «nd  naUtaav 
decorations  thrown  into  the  five.  The  scpes  to  itMA. 
lEyleief,  Muravief,  and  iBestujef-Siumini  weive  snapendeil 
unhappily  broke,  askd  these  men  were  .led  to  ^esfth  a  seoezid 
time.*  Orders  were  giv<en  to  «reot  gibbets  instead  of 'arosaee 
on  the  graves  of  the  officers  kUkid  at  Ustmofka. 

On  the  following  day  the  iiqnave  in  heskt  <£  the  scmater 
ihoase,  where  the  a*evo£b  had  taken  pAaoe,  waspmrtfiedlny  m 
religious  and  eiipiatonw  -ceiremony.  l3ie  en^^eror  sent  one  loC 
his  aide-de-camps  to  the  widow  of  Ryleief  to  assui^  heriaf  his 
protaotion;  but  the  noble  womaxL  replaed,  ^'Theionly  JiW)ur 
I  ask  of  the  emperor  is  io  ha^ve  oooe  jshot  Mk»  my  husband ;'' 
for  she  still  believed  that  to  have  been  ithe  iann  ef  hispiniiiidir 
'  ment.  Nicholas  psesented  <5Q^000  mbles  to  Pestel's  fa&eiv 
aad  to  his  brother  he  gave  the  ^pauLettfis  itf  an  aide-de^oaaiy 
an  Mb  service,  wMdi  gaveosse  to  the  ai^sixEg,  that  he  wore  the 
arope  with  which  his  beother  had  been  hai^d.  .fiostofbaofB 
fortune  was  ma^B;  and  Shemioo^v  ^iihe  uoformer,  reeemd 
SOjOOO  rubles,  aihioise,  andi^>tiiiie  of  IFaithful,  whieh,  how- 
evei;,  did  not  save  Mm  £rom  beBa^  sabseqini^stly  ^ipeSled 
j&om  his  regiment  ibr  misoondnet. 

Anianifesto  of  ins  majesty  of  the  ISth  (25th)  of  July  m- 

*  "In  this  cursed  coimtiy,*  smdMimivirit* they  don^^ven know 
dfiftCh,"  were  the  last  mmteiof  I^lofiC 
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&niied  d;he  wcn4d  4;Iukt  lie  htd  «66ai  with  ^easuse  '^  the  Xkette^t 
leUtiLQBkB  ifeBOiinoe  and  give  v^  to  justice  the  (wretclieB  who 
irare  -siifipected  of  beiztg  aooomiiLioeB."  BxmaaB,  servility 
£Oxtkd  descead  even  to  itfaot  dt^lSsL  of  ajofamj;  bixtmoble  ex- 
jBdopkeflwereaaotwazLtbig;.  33ie  {lorineesfies  Trshetakoi  and  Ser- 
^giuB  Yolkhaoaki,  4nkd  Mewdames  ^Alexaader  Mucavie^  JNocetBB 
JldktBaivie^  and  NjuysUdn,  Ydbojarttttaly  abared  -their  Kuahanda' 
«2Jb,  weH  knoiRiQg  iio  iirhat  a  life^  a^pinilid  hiirdahif)  aasi 
metehednesfl  ike^  daoBied  themaelvBta^  aiid  "tibot  their  aaibani 
duLdren  'would  he  iObiwb.  tSo  jojfd%  did  &eae  noble  womep 
aaeriiBee  ithennebe^p  thata  fiMei^er  heocd  one  of  them  vAia 
this  strange  threat  to  her  daughter :  "  80^11%  if  jAxa.  sne  not 
^ttedy  jaa  abdl  not  ^  io  •'Sibfiria!"  Kichoks  ^gcaciouslj 
ikilowed  these  iieraie  wives  to  gp  to  tharf;  land  of  honnaes,  and 
has  letiihem.nBmain  thfive  to  ithis  di^. 

Xhe  scftdieDs  who  had  taken  gpart  in  ihe  aBBUinootbn  weee 
Bfflit  to  Gteoiugia,  and  in  the  war  which  ibrohe  vout  soon  aftca?- 
wacds,  ithey  wene  eni|deyed  in  the  first  line  ag^st  the  Per- 
siflDS.  Tto  vegiments  whiidh  had  remained  loyal  received 
rewards^  to  one  of  them  was  gur-eaa  the  uniform  of  Alexander; 
to  othen,  his  initials ;  and  to  the  Don  Cossacks,  his  sword. 

IFortnnalely,  says  Gkdoimi,  we  need  not  go  far  to  look  for  a 
cntderain  on  all  these  pi»eeedings.  iEaots,  analogous  to  those 
wefaape  zelated*  had  just  takeoi  place  m  a  neighhomsbg  conn- 
tnr,  iasbntary  to  SnuBia^  but  enjoying  a  imoire  enlightened 
amninistration.  They  had  results  which  unaosweirahly  con- 
demned the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  despotism,  and  proved, 
incontestibly,  the  superiority  of  ii  constitutional  government. 
The  inquiry,  instituted  at  St.  Petersburg,  showed  that  there 
were  in  Poland  secret  societies  which  had  even  been  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  Society.  The  attention  of  the 
^oYBnunent  was  naturally  turned  to  them,  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  made  at  Warsaw.  It  was  ascertained, 
in  fact,  that  ever  since  1821,  there  had  existed  in  Poland  the 
National  Patriotic  Society;  and  that,  in  the  following  year, 
Maue&kv  had  icoganised  idie  Society  ^  fhe  Ten^hre,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  fioothmd.  XJminskiy  Jablonowski,  Sol^k, 
Sireynanowsiki,  WKTO  snembeiES  of  these  .sociafaLa^  thcprincipal 
object  of  which  was  l&e  nastoratian  of  Poland.  The  commis- 
sionof  iiiqinry  dasaod  thejuieiiaedimder  fime  categories  and 
th«  fienato  iiafiHaharged  toideeide  #n42heir  JM«.    It  agpouxted 
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advocates  as  counsel  for  the  prisoners ;  the  proceedings  were 
public,  and  lasted  a  month ;  after  which  the  supreme  court 
ordered  a  new  act  of  accusation,  which,  with  the  exception, 
of  one  dissentient  voice,  that  of  general  count  Erazjnski, 
unanimously  set  aside  the  charge  of  high  treason,  acquitted 
the  greater  part  of  the  accused,  and  condemned  the  others 
to  some  months'  imprisonment.  The  emperor  ordered  the 
judges  to  be  reprimanded,  a  thing  before  unheard  of;  and  he 
consoled  himsefrbj  confining  the  accused  in  the  dungeons  of 
St.  Petersburg :  this  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution^  and 
was  one  of  the  grievances  subsequently  alleged  in  defence  of 
the  Polish  revolution. 

In  the  dismal  annals  of  Bussia  there  is  no  darker  A&j  than 
the  25th  of  December,  1825.  Prom  that  day  until  now, 
nearly  thirty  years,  Mcholas  has  rioted  in  the  lust  of  power 
to  the  bane  of  half  the  world ;  but  at  last  the  prophetic  lines 
of  the  poet  and  martyr  Byleief  seem  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment : 

'^  What  our  dreams  presented  to  us  as  a  decree  of  Heaven, 
was  not  yet  resolved  on  high.  Patience !  Let  us  wait  a  little 
longer,  till  the  colossus  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  our 
-wrongs ;  till,  in  his  haste  to  grow  strong,  he  has  weakened 
himself,  endeavouring  to  grasp  half  the  world.  Let  us  allow 
that  proud  heart  to  display  its  vanity  in  the  sun.  Patience ! 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  will  yet  crush  him  to  dust.  Li  history, 
God  is  retribution  :  he  will  take  care  that  the  seed  of  sin  shall 
bear  its  fruif 


CHAPTEE  LXV. 

PXBSOKAL  0HABACT£BIST10S  OV  ITIGHOLAS-^-THE  GOBOITA- 
TION — WAB  WITH  PBBSIA — TBBATT  OP  TTTBKMAJJTCHAI — 
APFAIBS   OP   eBXECE, 

NiOHOLAS  Paulovitch  wss  bom  in  1796,  the  year  his 
grandmother  died.  Coming  into  the  world  too  late  to  be 
subjected  to  Catharine*  s  miurtinet  system  of  training,  the  na- 
tural force  of  his  character  remained  unbroken.  In  this 
respect  he  is  strongly  contrasted  with  his  elder  brother, 
Alexander,  to  whom  in  all  other  moral  endowments  he  is 
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lamentably  inferiojr.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1817,  Nicholas 
married  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Frede- 
rick William  III.  The  new  grand-duchess,  on  being  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Bussian  church,  took  the  name  of 
Alexandra  Peodorovna. 

*^  It  is  said  on  all  hands,  that  the  emperor  of  Bussia  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  in  his  empire.  But  the  czar  is  cold, 
inanimate,  without  grace,  and  without  brilliancy.  He  is 
taller  than  was  his  brother  Alexander,  but  he  has  neither  his 
smile  nor  that  engaging  exterior,  nor  those  amiable  manners 
which  exercised  such  invincible  attraction  for  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  Nicholas  may  be  one  of  the  tallest  men  in 
his  empire ;  we  will  not  contest  his  claim  to  that  privilege ; 
but  Alexander  was  the  most  amiable,  and  the  best  beloved. 
Nicholas  is  stiff,  starched,  and  absolutely  freezing  in  his  de^ 
portment.  His  features,  stem  and  severe,  show  no  impres- 
sion. He  has  no-freedom  in  his  manner,  but  seems  to  imagine 
that  his  constrained  demeanour  displays  dignity— you  would 
say  that  he  was  inclosed  from  head  to  foot  in  armour  of 
whalebone.  His  countenance  exhibits  the  immovable  regu- 
larity of  a  lifeless  statue ;  it  is  correctly  handsome,  but  there 
is  nothin?  transparent ;  it  is  like  marble,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  kindly  warmth  of  humanity  has  rarely  illumined 
that  polished  brow ;  his  aspect  betrays  a  constaut  struggle 
between  a  desire  to  appear  oenevolent  and  the  necessity  of 
showing  himself  imperial;  he  is  haughty,  and  yet  does  not 
inspire  awe.  "What  is  peculiar  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is,  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  mouth,  which 
soxnetimes  will  smile,  and  the  eye,  which  remains  cold  and 
unlighted.  It  is  more  difficult  for  Nicholas  to  feign  to  be  a 
man,  than  to  appear  as  the  emperor."* 

The  present  autocrat  of  Bussia  is  a  tyrant  at  home  and  an 
aggressor  abroad,  not  merely  by  instinct  or  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  but  what  is  a  fisir  more  fearful  thing,  from 
principle  and  conviction.  He  by  no  means  regards  himself 
as  "a  lucky  accident,"  like  his  brother  Alexander,  but  has 
an  unbounded  faith  in  his  own  divine  right  and  infallibility. 
His  negative,  no  less  than  his  positive,  qualities,  are  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  this  cardinal  principle.  He  has  few  human 
sympathies,  and  knows  neither  pity  nor  remorse.    He  has 
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bMii  ealled  a  ^civiliaed  Fatev  the  &reat,"  but  the  compaEiaoiL 
ia  not  a  r&ty  Mfib  oae^  for  the  mimda  of  the  twa  men:  afaav  at 
gieait  ddfi^fldtf  ia  ek»L»..  The.  hesoic  lineaments  o£  the  ona 
ave  wantuig;  ol  thfl  ether..  In  one  point,  only  the  menu- 
blance  is  close.  Nicholas  is  as  void  of  humamty  aa  waa 
Peter^  b«tt  he  ift  matQ  refined  in  his  cruelties^  and  aHao  &r 
moiB  esteasiye..  The  direct  loss  e£  li£9  caused  bj  hia  ambii- 
tion  ia  stapendona.  Upon  a  moderate  computation^  more 
than  a  million  of  Buasianfl  have  perisiied  in  the  wajra  he  has> 
-waged  in  OincaflBHa,  Persia^  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Turkey.  If 
to  these  were  added  the  nombenL  who  Imre  fiJlen  on  tha  side 
of  those  who  fought  for  their  libertiea  agadnat  the  agg^raasiona 
of  Einuna,  it  would  probably  appear  that  neither  Julius 
CsMWK,  Boe  Alexander,  nor  even  Tamerlane,  has  been  a. 
greater  seeurge  to  the  human  race  than  the  emperor  Nidboiaa.. 
.  On  the  22nd  of  September  (3rd  October),  1826,  the  coro- 
natieB.  ef  the  emperor  took  place  at  Moscow,  in  the  midst  of 
such  poaan  g-TiA  eecemonies,^  that  a  ln^nflaQunA  womani  ez^* 
claimed,  ''How  vexatious  it  is  that  such^£& are  so  rare !" 

On  tW  16th  (28th)  of  September,  an  imperial  manifesta 
dedased  war  against  Persia.  The:  treaty  of  Galiatan  of  the 
26th  of  October,  1813„  had  left  au  opening  for  inevitable^ 
disputes  by  stipulating  that  either  of  the  twa  contiacting 
pflortiea  should  have  the  power  of  ftnUrgmg  its  tesntoriiuL 
possessions  according  to  circumstances,  on  condition  of  ih- 
demmffing  the  party  iijj^ed.  By  virtue  of  this  stipulation^ 
Russia  had  occupied  the  coast  of  lake  Gohtdba,  offering  to 
Persia)  by  way  of  indemnity,  the  territory  comprehei^d 
between,  the  rivera  Capunaktchay  and.  Tdkudof ;  buii  the 
shah  dediued  asceptiag  this  arrangement. 

Prince  Mentchikof,  who  was  dospatched  by  the  emperor  to 
settle  the  difference,,  was  refused  an  audience.  Theldian  of 
Talychyn  massacred  the  'Raiasian  garrison  of  Erivan,.  and 
Abbas  Mirza,  heir  to  the  Persian  throne,  invaded  the  pro- 
vioice  of  Elizabethpol^  at  the  head  of  50^000  reg|j|ular  tmops.. 
The  MuBsulman  tribes  of  the  Cauci^us  rose  at  his  approach.. 
On  t^e  2nd  (14th)  of  September^  Madatof  defeated  the  van* 
guaard  of  the  Persian  anny,  on  the  Shamkhor,.  and  occupied 
the  town  of  MizabethpoL  On  the  21at^  Paekievibch  jpined. 
with  his  division  of  9000  nien^  and  defeated  Abbas  Mirza  oa 


fi^ 


■-^^^ 


cyi/i^'/z^^i^/u^o^ 
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tilA^feanks  ei  t3ie  Txret  IDjehsexa:,  two  leagues  fiom  Eiizabel^- 
poi,  &am  wikieb  jAica^tliiB  battle  tool:  its  namo.  The  Persians 
repassed  the  Araxes,  and  Ghrabhe  obtained  some,  advantages 
OB  th^  eoaet  of  tke^  Casgisox.  l^iskievitdi  was  appointed 
coBunaader^in^dkiefm  the  room  ofTermdof,  andBenkendorf 
g(Qiceeedjed>  Mado^  m  th&  command  of  the  vangnard.  Etch- 
Btisdziki  smrendered  wil^ont  resistance  in  AprH,  1827.. 
PaakiBvitch  crossed  the  Jkxas.ea,  and  defeated  the  enemy's. 
sanj  m  the  battle  of  I)jwiBi^Bttl{^ ;  the  tnctoriom  stmtdard! 
oi  tiie  ranquiished  f(^  zixto<  the  l^Emds  of  the  Bnssians,  and. 
Ab^as  Abad  sorrendered  to  them  on  the  19th  (31st)  of  tTuly; 

T&ese  successes  c^d  not^howeyer,  hinder  the  Persians  &om 
boneging  Etehmiadsin.  Krassofsky  in  Tain  endeavoored 
to  make  them  raise  the  siege,  and  PdskieTiteh  was  obliged 
to*  repaar  to  hi»  asd.  The  Persian  prince  again  crossed 
1^  Araxes,Sardiar  Abbas  surrendered  to  the  Bussians,  and 
Srivon  was  oceapied  on  the  13th  of  October;  after  six  daysr 
mge.  On  the  25th,  Tanris,  the  capital  of  Adzerbadai^any. 
aziid  soon  after,  Ali-jar>-Kan,  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
Pendaaifi  sued  &»r  peace,  and  conferences  were  opened  on  thop. 
2nd  of  November.  Russia  demanded  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Brivan'  and  Nukhchivan,  and  an  indemmficatioa  of 
twenty  millions  of  sflver  rabies.  Abbas  Mirza  accepted  these 
conditions ;  but  the  shah's  ratification  was  delayed  for  three 
monlihs,  which  obliged  Paskieviteh  to  resume  hostiiities. 
On  the  15th  (27th)  of  January,  1828,  he  occupied  Frmiah ; 
Souktel  entered  Ardebyl,  and  on  the  10th  (22nd)  of  Pe- 
brnary  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Turkmantchai.  Paskieviteh 
seeeiveci^  as  a  rewasd  for  his  condiuct  in  this  campaign,  a 
millbn  in  money,  and  the  title  of  count  of  Brivan.  Bussia. 
acquired  two  provinces  by  this  war,  which  cost  her  more 
labour  than  men. 

"in  the  negotiatiions  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Turk-' 
mantchai,  by  which  this  war  was  terminafced  (I'eb.  1828),. 
Bussia,  wMe  she-  disclaimed  aE  desire  of  conquest,  and  re- 
peiled  as  isjurieuB  every  imputation  of  an  ambitious  desire 
to-  agpranctise  her  territory,  which  she  said  was  already  as 
extensive  a»  riio  could  desire,  declared  tharb  her  anxiety  to 
preve&t  any  future  collision  with  Persia  compelled  her  to 
establieh  a  fcentiier^kliae'  so  wdET  defmed,  as  to  leave  no  room 
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for  doubt  or  disciussion  hereafter ;  and  as  this  could  be  found 
only  on  the  Arras  (Araxes),  she  had  no  altematiye  but  to 
adopt  the  line  of  that  riyer. 

'*  Persia,  besides  paying  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war, 
was,  therefore,  called  unon  to  cede  the  important  and  wealthy 
provinces  of  IbiTan  and  Nukhchivan,  including  the  fortresses 
of  Erivan  and  Abbasabad ;  because  it  was  necessary  to  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  two  empires,  that  their  common 
frontier  should  hie  defined  by  the  Arazes.  The  sacrifice  to 
Persia  was  immense ;  but  she  was  in  no  condition  to  renew 
the  war;  and  she  consoled  herself  with  the  belief  that  this 
arrangement,  while  it  took  horn  her  possessions  infinitely 
more  valuable,  would  at  least  give  her  back  Talish  and 
Moghan,  from  which  the  Eussians  had  been  driven  by  the 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  which  they  had  nob  been  able  to  re-occupy.  But  this 
was  not  consistent  with  the  views  of  Bussia;  and  though 
these  districts  were  of  no  real  value  to  her,  and  even  caused 
her  a  considerable  yearly  expenditure,  she  refused  to  relin-^ 
quish  her  claim  to  them ;  treated  with  contempt  every  allusion 
to  the  promise  of  general  EiteschefT;  and  when  reminded 
that  she  had  herself  required  the  cession  by  Persia  of  Erivan 
and  Nukhchivan,  for  the  sole  object  of  establishing  the  Arras 
as  the  frontier-line,  and  was  now  violating  the  principle 
she  had  laid  down,  her  only  answer  was  a  thi^at  to  break  off 
negotiations,  and  recommence  hostilities.  Persia  had  no 
alternative,  and  submitted. 

''  The  object  of  Eussia  in  securing  this  position  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  Arras  is  fordable,  at  short  intervals, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Julfa  (near  the  great  road  between 
Erivan  and  Tabreez)  to  a  ford  called  Yeddee  Bolook ;  but 
below  that  point  it  is  never  fordable.  By  retaining  Talish 
and  Moghan,  she  has  sectured  to  herself  possessions  beyond 
the  Arras  extending  southward  to  the  frontier  of  Q-hilan, 
from  the  point  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  fordable  to  its 
mouth  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  has  thus  laid  open  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  Persia  to  an  attack  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  placed  herself  in  a  position  from  which  she 
can  occupy  Ghihui  with  most  fisicility.  That  she  retains  her 
views  on  this  rich  province,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  she  threatened  only  two  years  ago  (1834)  to  occupy  it 
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as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  500,000  tomans  (250,000^.) 
of  indemnity  still  due  to  ber  by  Persia. 

^  Tbe  possession  of  Talisb  and  Mogban  cannot  be  pre- 
tended to  be  of  any  real  value  to  Bussia,  beyond  tbe  facility 
it  affords  for  future  aggressions ;  and  that  in  tbis  point  of 
view  it  is  of  tbe  greatest  importance  is  demonstrated  by  tbe 
&ct,  tbat  from  me  natural  strengtb  of  tbe  country,  and  tbe 
bostile  spirit  of  tbe  inbabitants,  sbe  was  unable  to  re-establisb 
ber  authority  tbere,  after  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  peace,  witb- 
out  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Persian  government. 

*^  In  tbe  province  of  Ni^bcbivan  ceded  to  Bussia,  and  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Araxes,  is  tbe  fortress  of  Abbasabad, 
constructed  by  a  Erencb  engineer  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  late 
Abbas  Mirza.  Bussia,  not  content  witb  tbe  fortress,  de- 
manded possession  of  an  unfinished  work  intended  for  a  t^te- 
du-pont  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  sbe  represented  as  a 
part  of  tbe  fortress,  though  no  bridge  bad  ever  been  con- 
structed ;  and  having  obtained  tbis  unfinised  and  untenable 
outwork,  foimded  on  the  concession  another  demand.  Tbe 
intended  t^te-du-pont  to  an  imaginary  bridge  required  an 
esplanade ;  and  a  segment  of  a  circle,  witb  a  radius  of  two^ 
mues,  was  assigned  to  ber  for  tbis  purpose. 

^  The  second  position  beyond  the  Araxes  opens  to  ber  an 
entrance  into  Persia  on  tbe  other  fiank  of  the  frontier,  and 
at  tbe  nearest  point  of  tbat  frontier  to  the  fortress  of  Kho^, 
tbe  most  important  of  all  that  now  remain  to  Persia.  It 
eommands  the  only  available  line  of  communication  between 
Persia  and  Turkey,  tbe  only  road  by  which  their  commerce 
can  pass,  and  consequently  tbat  by  which  tbe  British  trade 
witb  Persia  is  carried  on.  Its  importance  has  not  escaped 
tbe  observation  of  Bussia ;  sbe  selected  it  as  tbe  place  which 
she  was  to  hold  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  tbe  last  instal* 
ment  of  the  indemnity  which  was  necessary  to  procure  tbe 
final  evacuation  of  the  Persian  territories  by  the  Bussian 
troops.  Sbe,  therefore,  held  it  during  her  war  witb  Turkey 
in  1828^  and  felt  its  value  in  separating  from  one  another 
tbe  Persian  and  Ottoman  domimons ;  but  on  tbe  payment 
of  tbe  stipulated  sum  sbe  was  reluctantly  compeUea  to  sur- 
render it. 

"  By  tbe  treaty  of  Turkmantcbai,  Persia  was  again  bound 
to  maintain  no  navy  on  tbe  Caspian :  this  stipmation  was 
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npw  ]iiad&taxai^'ai&tJi&]wea^ 

exclusive  privilege  of  hmmg  a  naffj  oa  that  aaa^  wbidki  tiiie-. 

treaty  ^damft  she  had  enjp^di  «&  rnitiquok    Thi8>.  ho^rsver, 

was  ain.aa^iiak3rQ£o3il3r  thu^saeniTeam^  for  she  aoqukedthe 

f^lnsive  li^t  bjT  the  tsea^j  of  Ckili^iaa,,  whidii  vaa.  caiL-' 

dfldediiil8.14k"* 

Whilat  the  unr  wilh  Pevaitt  wae  pmiuig;  meaBa]sea:iirarQ>iii 
progves&  witk  sestet  to  Qireeee',.  whiflh  vesallted;  ia  cause- 
qaeofieK  most  advimtageoBa  to  Biusria  in.  hes  ^mshed  ish- 
signs  against  the  Ottonum.  empiie.  The^  duke  of  Wollmg;bQ%, 
who  had  been,  sent  as<  ambaasador  extrftOBAiiiairy  to^eoi^gra- 
tidflte  &»  empesDorlliiehdiaB  en  hi»  aceeasion,.  ^i^ressttd  tax 
GDimt  ISieaBBlzade-l^e  indignaiaon  of  his  oenrt  at  the^  a^sBocHdas, 
peroetinted:  ini  the  Moreb  a&er  the  debashation  of  the  tcafma 
of  iOaralnm  'BaabSf  and  its  denre-  to  teDim&aiie  the>eeuteat  tj 
a  common  intefrrenee.  After  this  prftJMnmaTy?  ccmvegaaiiost 
witii:  the-BiniBiflii  miiiiatos^the  ddb»  had  seveBsll  ipivaiie  isbr 
t»f]i0m»  with,  the  emperor^  when  ikBi  greaib  fuestiosi  e£  tiuft 
Safit  was  finsoiaEj  diacuaaed^  and  then  it  waa  asceirtajniadi 
that  the:  pdic^  di  ISTidhoJaa.  eascmbiall^  diffevedLfena  thak  of 
Alexander. 

The  emperor  drew*  at.  once  a  broad  Ime  of  diatinetionLlle^ 
tnceen  the  mdividiiaL  intereata  of  fiuflsia  and  the  Tiudtio^Qreek 
cEiieren€fi»whkh  the  allied  powem  might/fa^  called  n^ponta 
^jufiL  Bft  dauned  the  light  to  interfere,  in  eommoDf  ndtk 
the  otheE  powerst  of  Eui«ipe^  when:  it  suited  hia  fcAkj^  and 
to  exdnde  them:  fcom  all  joint  mediation  whenever  thenr  eo*> 
opegafcian  militsfced  against  hia  own  views.  He  did  noi  pte* 
tend  ta  anj  exdnsive  intervention  in^  the  affairs  of  Gneeee^ 
aft&ough^aB.  he  adcoi%  dbserved,  a  rdigioiffl  question  waa 
involved ;  but  he  onlY  made  thia  eoneeaaian  en  the-  daatianst 
undefstan£ng  that  the  powers  wodd  undertake  to  ssseue 
ihd  6b*edu  from  tiieifeooeity  of  tinnr  enemies^  and  theMefevth 
ai^oirt  vnih  grater  GseasgY  the  Ghxiatian:  interests  in  the 
East.  As.  to  what  might  concern  iEuasia  indlvidoalljr,  the 
empiearor  positiveLj  remedied  all  feirei^  inteirventiem  Ha 
justified  this  eooarse  hy  a  re&venea  to  anterior  treaideb! ;  suib* 
iwitfei-ng  that  h0.  oizIt  dbimed  T^gHfai.  long^  since  ignjored  or 
violated  by  Turkey,  reserving  to  himself  the  occasion,  aadtba 

*  <*  Progrosfli  q£  Biuna  iil  the  Eaat.** 
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usMiifi  GdTifieovQEin^  tiiem^  bnii  jriadgiiig  luxisedlf  ink  lb*  om- 
pBODBUB'tlia ezistokoeofi  the* O^mftii  Mtpiire. 

Qti  the  4|[koCiipril^]a26^&&m  cLofa.  before  Bis  d^ttftiirgr 
frant  Bfe^.  lUusisifauag^  tiiys-  didn^^  of  VftHfagham  stgpddy  "woibL 
c«iimii(.]!iie88e]i!ode^^iBrt  pniloaol  selaiiiYfrtci'tiio  affiunfof 
Gv«ne ;  and  vifaniuiMjr  tiiifllr  psatocoL  kd  to  two  impoftaat 
leaiiita^  thougli  dsifigrent  is  Itiieir  niiinuseb.  The^Ssak  ikobi  thfif 
oeMmaJbtd,  treaty  of  JjoodaBty,  aonehided  ohl  tin  Qtli  o£  Jtuijr, 
laag,.  IbdiwiBfln  Engiand^  iFnace^andBiiflsift;  thftaeaoBfeivia 
tiber  CDDsention  <Mf  AJseimaii^iiLBeaaandsffiA^aidjiiBtQdbefihv^^ 
BuaaiaandTiirk^r^  BjrtfaaircQiiiRiMiinoiiRijmittolitiu^^ 
tbft  OttoiBSiL  Ptvteidl  ah*  derawd  it  prvdenii  te>  exact  at  t^^ 
CEJtieai  jmietnse  i  but  eevm  in.  l£at  .anoMBgeiBevk  laj  the  g^aniL 
of  ta^  treatjrof  Adooanfflple.  The-  o«bei]flibl&  dbject  ^  ite 
con^eBitMib  o£  Akesanen  was  to  aecnre  tbe  esEaet  fBilfSaiieBQ.t.  of 
the  treat}r  of  Bohharesfr;  and  it  bound  the  sultan,  &^ 
to  ipnist  to  the  ^oeBBeipatitifia  o£  Heldeifm.  and  Yatfaehia^, 
wii&n  ox  xiein!idi&  ait  ^e  latest,  all  the  ri^^a  and  pvxnie^w 
iqaeexfiedizbthehflliliHahesiff of  18112;  seeoDdtyvtotgeamntcft 
to  Qerm  aU  its  finmier  priTileges^  tsk  aiigpneiKt  thexi  by  aew 
adanBitagBB^  aaad^  by  &  partieiSair  hatta-ahanfl^  te  ia&ud'  m 
detail  a£L  the  rigUs  o^  the  Seraana,  «eefding^teamiitaalr 
amwenaaali  im^  the  Boasiaa  eeuit ;  thiriBjr^  to*  aaine^r  ther 
AiwB  ef  SusaiaiD:  aahneete  on^^  the-  Tndbah  goyeimaifleat; 
fourthly,  to  aoeoid  to  Bnsaiain  eommeToe  in  the  BlJadk  Seer 
and  in  tiie  MediteRaneaa  the-,  most  peE&et.  Hberty,  under  noi 
pzatoDice  whadserer  inipfKlrng  tibe  mmgaiaam  eH  nietehaatmeiti 
aafling  under  the  BuflEaaQflag  on:  thet  watem  of  the  OttomeR 
evoire,  or  hindeiiBg  tfaft^enelB  of  the  poweia.  iai  aliaiifier 
wi^  Biiaaia.&OBi  racteiing  the  Blads  Seai;^  fiAhlgr^  it  was  att» 
pviaifced  that  the  Asiaitier  boimdavy  between:  the  two- empires 
aboold  remam  ezaetly  in.  the  same  state  ae  it  was  at  tbe  emb- 
dnsion  of  tiw  conTaQti^  and  thaii  %nkey  should  give  np 
all  pcetenfliona  te  the  diiiBreBt-  ibrts!  comiiiiSEed  if  the  Bus- 
9iaoQ&beyondth0€ancaBn»iiatfa&fQnx»rwac.  TheTurkiab 
goyernmeot,,  howeresv  has  publiely  aaaected^  refeniing  to  the 
psotocd»  inimi&aidQft  of  the  aaB»tiea,.tfaat  it  signed  the 
comfentiott  en.  thertt^pness  nnderatandjcg  that.  Bassi^  Awdd 
teBeance  all  infaeiferenoe  in  the  affiunr  of  Gbeecae;  and  this 
haa  nerer  beenpvUidj'  denied.* 

(  *  ""Sngiew  an^  FnKBt  PotiOoB  of  Amur  is  1A&  JU^  p.  79. 
Thiid  edition. 


HISTOBT  OF  BrSBIA.  [OH.  LX7» 

The  treaty  of  London  really  oreated  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Greece.  It  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  mediation 
of  England,  'Fiiace,  and  Eussia ;  and  unless  accepted  within 
a  months  they  declared  that  thej  would  not  tolerate  the  con* 
tinaance  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  disturbed  the  East  for 
six  years,  but  accredit  consular  agents  in  Greece,  and  receive 
from  Greece  consular  agents  in  their  own  countries.  They  also 
proposed  an  armistice  pending  negotiations.  Finally,  if  the 
Turkish  govemment  would  not  listen  to  any  terms  of  accom- 
modation, or  if  the  Greeks  refused  te  accept  the  conditions 
proposed,  the  hip;h  contracting  powers  would  instruct  their 
representatives  in  London  to  determine  what  ulterior  mea- 
sures might  be  necessary.  The  treaty  of  London,  however, 
still  reserved  to  the  sultan  the  suzerainty  of  Greece  and  a 
yearly  tribute  from  that  country.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
three  powers,  in  communicating  to  the  Forte  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  London,  intimated  the  necessity  under  which 
they  would  be  placed,  if  the  Turkish  government  should  per- 
sist in  rejecting  their  mediation, ''  of  recurring  to  such  mea- 
stures  as  they  should  judge  most  efficacious  for  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  become  incompatible  even 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  wiui  the  secu- 
rity of  commerce  in  general,  and  with  the  peifect  tranquillity 
of  Europe."  Turkey  regarded  that  note  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  ana  prepared  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  Ibra- 
him, son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Ottoman  forces  m  Egypt,  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex,  burning  towns,  devastating  the  fields,  and  even  rooting 
np  the  olive-trees.  Then  followed  the  fatal  victory  of  Nava- 
rmo,  in  which  England  and  Erance  were  the  dupes  of  Eussia^ 
as  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  rendered  the  czar 
master  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  sultan  demanded  satisfaction 
for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  reparation  for  his  wounded 
honour ;  declaring  that  until  he  received  satisfaction  he  could 
hold  no  intercourse  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  p9wers, 
who  withdrew  from  Constantinople  in  December,  1827.* 

The  secret  policy  of  Russia  was  soon  made  manifest.  She 
proposed  ^^  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Yallachia  in  the  name  of 
the  three  powers,'^  and  even  to  march  an  army  into  Turkey, 
"  dictating  peace  under  the  walls  of  the  seraglio."  France 
and  England  refused  their  assent  to  these  violent  measures, 
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on  which  Russia  declared,  *^  that  in  the  manner  of  executing 
the  treaty  of  London  she  will  consult  her  own  interests  and 
conyenienoe ;"  but  this  haughty  menace  she  was  for  a  while 
compelled  to  retract* 


CHAPTEE  LXVI. 

WAS  WITH  TUEKET,   1828-29. 

The  war  with  Persia  was  scarcely  ended  when  that  with 
Turkey  broke  out.  On  the  14th  (26th)  of  August,  1828,  a 
manifesto  of  the  emperor  was  published,  followed  by  an 
explanatory  declaration,  to  which  the  Porte  replied  on  the 
4th  of  June.  The  two  parties  accused  each  other  of  not 
having  observed  the  treaty  of  Bukharest.  Turkey  reproached 
Russia  with  having  countenanced  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks,  with  having  supported  and  received  Tpsilanti,  and 
fomented  troubles  in  Moldavia  and,  Yallachia.  Russia,  on 
her  part,  accused  the  divan  of  having  stimulated  the  Cir- 
cassians to  revolt,  of  having  fettered  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  violated  the  amnesty  which  had  been  grated  to 
Servia,  supported  the  resistance  of  Persia,  and  retarded  the 
peace  which  had  just  been  concluded  with  that  power. 

Immediately  mer  the  declaration,  field-marshal  prince 
Wittgenstein  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000 
men,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  crossed  the  Pruth  at  three 
points ;  Yassy  and  Bukharest  were  immediately  occupied,  and 
the  administration  of  the  two  principalities  was  given  to 
count  Pahlen. 

In  Asia,  general  Paskievitch  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  on  the  16th  he  took  Kars.  The  fortress  of 
Poti,  the  only  one  possessed  by  the  Turks  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  surrendered  on  the  26th  to  a  detachment 
of  the  troops  of  Georgia.  On  the  4th  of  September,  Paskie- 
vitch gained  a  complete  victory  under  the  walls  of  Akhalzik, 
which  surrendered  on  the  8th,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  in 
which  the  Russians  suffered  considerable  loss. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1828  Turkey  stood 
absolutely  on  the  brink  of  ruin.    Exbau^t6d  by  a  conflict  of 
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nx  yean  vitk  dihe  Greeks — her  fleet  <dedir09^— «ql  4uxnj 
ludf  QEgfUBised  -aeeoondii]^  (to  tke  new  !&aihioaai  intDodoDed  a&er 
libe  'desfemdami  of  tbe  JamaaBoeB — mjdioat  aaai  tkUf — Ae 
stood  alone,  apparently  but  to  receive  dihe  tt?M^  <ife  fg/roix. 
The  force  put  in  movement  by  her  antagonist  was  about  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  paper  strength  and  effective  strength. 
The  Eussians  organiseid,  diBcrpMned ;  moving  with  certain 
obedience  and  immitigated  devotion  to  the  will  of  the 
emperor :  the  Mnflsnlmaiis  lexhibitmg  an  absolute  contrast, 
and  echoing  the  words  of  the  sultan : — "  Grather  up  thy 
spimt,  for  AHah  knows  we  are  in  great  danger,"  Might  it 
xuit  liave  Iseen  «upposed,  with  some  show  of  tomob,  that  the 
SuBsiaBB  wtemld  hme  had  little  btct  a  smuneafs  maidimiaNas 
the  Ballcanf 

But  thepe  were  elements  of  strengi^  then  in  Tai&ey, 
whidi  ipore  formerly  overloolbed  %y  ihe  'Bnmmaam,  'BB  by 
Bome  (tf  us  at  the  present  time,  tlie  RoHsiaiiB  in  earlier 
wars,  when  &ey  oontended  for  Beesarabia,  seldom  met  with 
a  chedc  firom  the  Osmanii,  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
'deploying  their  vegnilar  infantry  on  open  gsoQiid,  without 
bemg  exposed  to  the  :ftiry  of  ihe  Tuikish  ^sanraLry  obarge. 
CodJ^dest  dn  iheir  organisation  and  regulmnty:,  the  advan- 
tugeB  of  wMchi^^  had  so  ofbea  peofved,  th^  loefmr  sanzpkd 
to  attach  ^ry  superior  numbers.  I3ie  tBaditioiBB  lof  focmer 
iprsrBweveiiot&xrgotteiLbythem^,  and  thsoaghouttheaesitests 
4>f  l^e  •csmpa^ns  nxnder  ooisBideration,  ^we  aee  tiiem  actuated 
by  iiie  saime  spirit,  aavi  ^isphmng  a  like  cosntempt  for  maae- 
iMBly  'tflrvmger  iorGes  iaarayed  against  tihem,-— even  when  ^e 
enomy,  as  was  «bno0fe  mvariaibly  the  aasefBomtlie  dB&nsEve 
system  adopted,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  choseiiL  .and  in- 
•trendied  posstioDS. 

But  in  one  respeet  the  Susbikibs  had  nnsiwriiiaaed.  ISsey 
had  foi^ottointtliat  sueh  «imple  itactics  of  iudd  attadE,  under 
any  diwixmstasices,  idtomgh  siutabde  iso  the  oertasniy  of  ope- 
!Rition  in  a  plsoa  •eonxiitiy,  iinght  iavokve  ^thsm  in  great 
danger  m  %  ^ame  iiitrterte  «De,  tiiene  ifaeoig  noiiuiig  imxre 
oetSm  *&mti  ika^  the  more  aiamrbuzioiiB  toid  difficult  the 
seat  of  war  mm^  lie,  the  mmpefsmnfiailile  dsNM  jt  beeosne  for 
defenOB  bf  wM  and  SEsegnlar  teoops.  CTsideF  such  con- 
ditms^ihs  individnid  man  vmrneim  his  wpaiCtfteTaiiie,  wUeh 
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J  AifMBpliiiad  troi^  k  ofbeii  merged  ia  tlie  whole,  sod 
is  lo^  Blto^ker  mnong  the  rabbb  of  imtaught  levies, 
whioh  a  geaeral  may  xttshlj  ttktompt;  to  deploy  on  -iat 
mmmiy  m  the  &oe  of  a  move  infitmcted  sddieiy.  The 
Jkbsbiiiiis  weve  quicldly  imdeoei^ied ; — ^what  promised  so  fairly 
m  the  outiei^  beeame  ^daily  more  ardaoos.  Unforeseen 
impefthnento  jireaeBadied  themaelyes :  detachmeats  to  eaver  or 
miyak  Tarious  points  were  uecessaryj  difficnlties  arose  ia 
ncDYiding  the  troops  and  horses ;  ia  moxi,  obstacles  oi  every 
imi  irose  up  avoiind  them.  The  deilays  and  sluggishness  <xf 
idle  Tiuikadi  admuustEatian  caused  but  a|>pavent  danger  to 
llie  Borto,  -and  time  was  gained  to  ganasoEL  fartresses,  to 
MiiaB  levies,  ^and  oi^jasiBe  a  rude  but  tokrable  system  of 
dafanoe.  Mmcy  dajr  increased  the  mnnibecB  of  the  Turkish 
BOBy,  amd  added  something,  however  slight,  to  its  !effici6n<y, 
T9  amderBtaikd  the  difficulty  af  the  Soissians,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  M  elanoe  at  the  coui^ay  they  were  invading. 
JOhflytsommenoed  with  thd  occupation  of  Vallachia,  extesid- 
ang  their  idght  flank  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalafiat,  as 
was  dome  aflierwards  by  0ortcha(kof  in  the  ■antw.mTi  of  185E. 
3k>  this  «D0  oppoeitian  was  made.  The  Yalhchian  fortresses 
ifaad  (been  diwnBPtiie<i  by  the  Turks  after  their  fmal  defeat  in 
Bmwarabia.  They  had  detecminecl,  and  wiselj,  not  to  imr 
desiadn  ddie  defenee  of  any  Jdne  heyooad  that  of  the  Danube. 
M  nay  beassimied,  that  noxiver  ever  yet  stopped  a  resolute 
geouraL  Biit  the  Danube  presents  greab  dimcnltiBs,  and 
idter  it  is^CDosaed,  the  stroiog  places  on  the  xight  bank,  oa 
the  ddBte  of  operatieiBa,  miosfc  be  either  invested  or  takez^ 
hefione  the  ^nmd  ethstBolle  of  1^  maDch  to  CkaistaBtinople, 
ddia  Balkan,  can  be  atfcam^d.  This  great  stream,  alter 
tstbiaag  thzongh  the  •chalk  mountains  which  stretch  &om, 
2iaB&  iio  south  between  the  £)aifathian  and  ike  Balkan 
iHQifBfl,  is  altered  in  chaDaetor.  Instead  of  a  nacFow  channel 
ibilitfjRqDidB  jmd<enoiimbered  with  rodm,  we  have  a  broad 
flowiog  iETver,  amtenectiiag  thick  alluvial  Boit,  and  passing 
tiuM^gh  a  valley  neaadly  a  Iwmdred  miles  in  breadth.  In 
Xolitde  T;a]ikiGkia,  as  &r  as  the  Aluta,  (the  *connitry  is  traversed 
%'inagaB,  the  epon  of  the  high  mountains.;  but  this  negion, 
us  weiUL  Jis  l^fae  wide  exten&d  plains  «f  X3reat  Vallachia, 
wast  ie  ocnaidared  m  mmanl  m  Jat.  The  banks  of  the 
DaKidM(diqBiay  aJoarkedooiatBflBt    Thafcof  Sulga]Ib^  fiosi 
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Widdin  downwards,  is  everywhere  high  and  steep,  and  ofben 
completely  commands  long  reaches  of  the  river.  The  Val- 
lachian  bank,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  a  low  shore  and 
wide  flwampy  meadows.  The  branchings  of  the  streams 
form  many  marshy  islets,  and  at  seasons  of  high  water  the 
adjacent  country  is  continually  flooded.  As  the  traveller 
proceeds  downwards,  he  finds  the  islands  larger  and  more 
numerous,  the  meadow  flats  wider  and  more  swampy.  After 
Sustchuk  no  firm  ground  is  found  on  the  lefb  bank,  tSl  the 
spot  in  &ont  of  Turtukai  is  reached.  Opposite  to  SDistria  a 
good  road  from  Kalarash  to  the  Danube  is  always  open» 
At  Braila,  for  the  first  time  the  left  bank  becomes  importent. 
Below  Isaktchi  the  river  breaks  through  the  delta  in  three 
arms,  of  which  the  Sulina,  the  only  one  navigable  by  ressels 
of  much  draft,  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  nundred 
paces  broad.  In  the  vale  country,  the  force  of  the  stream 
averages  about  two  miles  and  a  hsdf  in  the  hour. 

To  any  one  considering  the  character  of  the  Danube 
carefully,  the  difficulty  it  aflbrds  to  an  invader,  and  the 
advantages  it  presents  on  the  right  bank  for  defence,  must 
be  apparent.  There  it  is  high,  precipitous,  and  firm.  On 
the  left  there  are  but  a  few  points  in  the  line  of  operations 
of  an  invading  army  on  which  troops  can  be  assembled. 
These  points  are  for  the  most  part  guarded  by  fortresses  or 
temporary  intrenchments,  as  is  the  case  at  Turtukai.  It  is^ 
as  lately  shown  at  the  last-named  place,  difficult  to  force 
them  in  front  without  a  combined  movement  from  the  left 
flank,  by  the  march  of  a  force  up  the  right  bank  thrown 
across  the  river  lower  down.  We  in  consequence  observe, 
that  the  invader  has  been  always  oblis^ed  to  carry  his  first 
passage  of  the  river  towards  its  mouth,  which  is  too  Sst 
removed  from  the  Turkish  centre  of  a  system  of  defence^ 
formed  on  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla^  to  be  held  strongly* 
This  was  done  in  1828,  and  again  lately  by  general  Luders^ 
the  operation  on  both  occasions  requiring  much  forethought 
and  previous  arrangement,  and  entailing  a  certain  amount  of 
bloodshed ;  but  on  neither  occasion  coiud  a  doubt  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  success  of  the  Bussians,  Isaktcki  imd 
Matschin  being  usually  held  as  outposts.  Other  causes  for 
selection  of  the  first  passage  of  the  river  at  this  pointy  are 
the  facilities  aflbrded  for  bridging,  and  the  advantages  0(m« 
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fenced  bj  tke  neighbourhood  of  the  Pruth,  the  Black  8e&, 
and  Ghlatz. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Danube  forced,  and  the  Turks  obliged 
by  circumstances  still  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  debai^ed 
£com  action  in  the  open  field.    The  invading  general  must 
now  narrowly  examine  his  maps.    He  has  a  range  of  moun- 
tains before  him,  not  very  high,  but  affording  only  a  few 
passes,  of  which  the  most  practicable  are  hardljr  suited 
for  military  purposes.    The  celebrated  hills,  separating  Ru- 
melia   from    Bulgaria,   after  running  due    east  dip  sud- 
denly on  the  Bla^  Sea.    Westward  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jan^  and  Tundsha  the  summits  are  clothed  with  snow  in 
June.     Thence  towards  the  east  the  elevation  does  not 
exceed  5000  feet  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Kamtschic,  and 
^  as  the  eastern  extremity  is  approached,  the  height  of  8500 
feet  is  rarely  found.     The  descent  on  the  southern  side  is 
rugged  and  precipitous,  whilst  the  northern  face  is  con- 
ceaLed  by  a  system  of  lower  hills  which  stretch  unequally 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Danube.    The  latter  are  often 
corowned  with  plateaux.    These  in  maay  instances  form  the 
most  admirable  military  positions  for  intrenched   camps^ 
being  rarely  accessible  except  by  narrow  paths,  the  emi- 
nences being  revetted,  as  it  were,  by  natural  walls  of  rock, 
varying  in  height  from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet.    They  are  in 
generfd  well  wooded,  although  they  do  not  possess  the* 
magnificent  forest  trees  of  the  higher  Balkan  range.    On 
the  plateaux  and  slopes  we  find  a  thickly-set  jungle  of  dwarf 
oak  and  other  shrubs,  and,  stretching  fitr  mto  the  plains 
an  endless  extent  of  intractable  briars.    Apart  from  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  the  march  and  deployment  of 
troops  would  find  veiy  serious  obstacles   in   the  super- 
abundant forest  and  jungle  growth.    Such  is  the  great 
natural  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  arising  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  range  as  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access,  the  paucity  of  mountain  passes,  the  admi- 
rable positions  for  defence  ranged  one  behind  another,  the 
absence  of  made  roads,  as  well  of  those  appliances  of  life  and 
civilisation  to  be  met  with  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.    Without  giving  the   names   or 
tracing  the  exact  course  of  the  main  passes,  we  may  simply 
state  that  tiiey  are  six  in  number,  between  the  source  of  the 
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Jaoixa  and  the  Kadk  Stesa,  an&  tlizw  to«ird»  tie  enrt^ 
Between  Shumla  and  Burgas,  being  those  naturaSljr  elooacra' 
by  am.  anaQr  adviuaeisig  £kw  Besoasabia.    la  the  mmxn/tams 
there  are  no  eroaa  paths  hetwcob  the  paaaca.    in  fKune  edf  the^ 
valleys  militarj  commmueaitionfi  may  b«  mamtamedL 

Duxing  the  war  of  18S8  the  forivessea  cm  the  mw  and 
Black  S^  played  an  imfortasii  pavL  Though  iiiipes£Bct  ia 
deaiga  and  oc  inaagnilipaait  |ao&Le^  ncuaie  of  tiaem  digmfad 
with  the  denoniixiatioia»  o€  regular  fi7rti3«Me8,  they  aB^aniecl 
lengthened  sieges  or  mveatmentSy  aiad  xedneed  the  BiusiaDL 
army  almost  to  ruin.  It  haff  been  soid^  and  with  inskh,  tiwlB* 
when  the  Tark»  are  inigood  heart,  their  de&nee  often  beeomeft- 
most  obstinate  at  the  momeBit  when  m&ee  regular  ecmLbataiiita^ 
win  surrender  a  pkce*.  That  which  with  va  ia  eooifidiiBredazL 
element  of  weabiess,  ia  with  them  one  (tf  stzeiigi^  Thee 
larger  the  number  c^  the  pcypulatkm  of  a  town^  eaiduai^Fe  of 
the  garrison,  the  longer  and  nu^e  tenackma  will  be  the  de-- 
fence.  In  the  smaller  f^rtrcssea,  where,  the  aoldiory  has  noit 
been  ajded  by  the  people,  it  has  been  larely  reapectabk;.  La 
those  of  more  considerable  area,  in  which  the  crowd  haa? 
taken  arms,  the  garriaon  have  found  themseWea  leiiifoareed,  b^ 
inen  as  capable  and  aa  wiLlixig  aa  themadTea,  m  defending  thlfr 
tottering  walls. 

On  t&  8th  of  June,.  1828, the  BuaaianaccoaaedtheDaaBaibe, 
near  its  mouthy  at  SatuBovo,  and  withm  six  weeks  of  thafe 
time  had  takenuBradla  cm.  the  left  bank^  nesvec  afberwwda  ve* 
stored,  and  had  penetrated  so  hx,  aa  to  be  in  the  centre  ef 
the  tnaugle  fbimed  by  SiLiatria,  Varoa,  and  Shtrnda.  On  the- 
20th  of  July  a  resuMess  actum  was  fosLght,  after  whixAi  an* 
attempt  was  made  to  iaveat  Shumla ;  we  say  an  attem^kt,  aa 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  l^e  Russians  were  ne^er  auffi*- 
cient  to  command  the  roada  in  the  rear,  and  at  no  tioae  waa 
the  Turkish  communicatian  with  Addaaople  interraptedv 
Shumla  is  the  ordinary  point  <^  assembly  of  the  Tuorkish 
army  in  a  war  a^iust  the  Ruasians.  It  ia  backed  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  wmch  encirde  it  to  the  north,,  west,  and  sooth 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  cresceixt^axMi  ithas  on  the  castrarn  &ent 
a  marshy  ravine  which  empties  its  wafaera  into*  the  EjoDtaehic^ 
It  ia  only  accessible  from  the  eaat.  .  The  estensive  slope  of 
ite  Mils  on  that  side  ia  somewhat  gradual  and  glacia^ike. 
^the  upp»  plateau,,  rofsad  which  run  the  worka-T&posxfcion 
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ixEteEtded  as^  ft  wero  hf  BttLnvo  fiir  an  xKitreiidifid  CAui|v>-*4h0 
giOTD  of  Mlb^  of  wUeh  it  Ibanas  &  part,  bemf  sepandied  from 
^  Balkan  range  by  l^e  rtSLsy  of  tiie  Kamtsckie— 4s  ekvafeed 
albo^theEi]lgari»irfkmfrom6(X>tQ80(>&el.  TBe  tanm 
k  built  in  a  coD&ed  uaA  low  vailey  tenoinating  im  ateerp 
isvineff,  and  is  quite  open.  The  tme&of  the  intrenched  caanp 
ran  along  the  erost^  of  the  MS  riiaoB  to  theleft  £x)m  the 
of  Strandscha,  to  the  right  leaning'  on  that  of  TehengelL 
These  lines  overtop  Shnn^  t&  the  north  and  soath,  and  tkej 
haife  been  carried  IB  aome  parts  alongtheverge  of  thestei^eal 
preeipiees,  whero  they  are  of  no  nsc^  and  preseiiit  the  appear* 
aooe  c^  an  aqnednet.  They  are  of  eart&ii[erk,  and  him  a 
maromr  bat  deep  difeh.  ThetrextaxtfiroBaStrands^a  to  the 
heists  of  Tehengell  is  about  800O  paces,  aad  there  ie  aisple 
fi^aee  to  eoirer  completolj  an  immense  army. 

The  few  roads  by  whi^  an  memy  ean  ap^woa^  are  defiles 
many  miles  kng,  terminatiiig  in  a  iew  dzmeult  paths  np  ^e 
wall-like  rocks',  where  there  can  be  neither  eombioatioQ  oif  the 
difl^rent  arms,  nor  deployment  of  masses'.  But  the  heighit  of 
Strandscha  is  ynfaMrable.  It  possesses  reretted  forts,  bat  ie  Ij 
no  means  secore  against  assantt.  If  the  summit  of  that  height 
be  iron,  Shnmla  ean  no  longer  be  held.  It  is  only  aecessftle 
on  that  part,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  consisting  of 
marshes  and  ravines,  approach  is  not  ea«^  even  in  that  durec* 
tioB.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  Shnmla  has  gained  a 
greater  reputation  than  it  deserres^  The  Ttiribs  hare  already 
ezpeiieiiffied  that  it  could  be  turned  by  a  determined  advert 
saoy,  after  Tama  had  been  takoi.  But ilaposlfcion,  not  oxdy 
on  the  direct  route  from  Buetdmk  and  Sihstria,  hot  abo  at 
the  head  of  the  yallej  which  debonchee  on^e  Oiilf  of  Tani% 
must,  until  the  fidl  of  the  latter,  gire  it  a  first-rate  mxlLtary 
xmpc^rtance;  and  in  any  ease,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  in 
aUnsbn  to  the  can^ai^  of  1839,  utterly  disconcert  a  B^^ 
commander,  howerer  snccessfbyiy  he  may  haye  turned  it,  and 
hare  actually  readied  Adrifmople  by  commuzneating  with  fte 
Bla^  Sea. 

The  BussuiDS',  in  thrar  extreme  conSdencei  tried  their 
hsnda  on  Shumb,  thfirkiTig  tjius'  to  take  the  ritortest  cut 
across  the  Balkan,  and  secure  fteir  rear,  tiie  roitresses  of 
Tama  and  Kfistna  behiff  yet  surmounted  by  the  crescent. 
The  attempt  ntled!,  though,  m  the  first  mstance  directed  by 
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the  czar  in  person.  From  yarious  causes  of  sickness^  iieces- 
mty  of  detacliment,  the  masking  of  Silistria,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  Yama,  the  Russians  discoyered  that  they  had  at- 
tempted  an  impossibility.  The  besieging  and  blockading 
force  quickly  dwindled  to  a  less  number  tiian  the  enemy  it 
sought  to  shut  up«  They  soon  began  to  intrench  themselves, 
and  to  depend  on  lines  of  redoubts.  At  the  end  of  July  it 
was  ahready  evident  that  no  &vourable  result  could  ensue. 
Frequent  combats  and  surprises  took  place  during  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  assailants  were  decimated  by  exposure 
to  the  heat,  and  the  fatigue  of  pi^ocuring  forage  &om  a  dis- 
tance,  till  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  September,  they  acknow-. 
lodged  their  defeat,  by  the  determination  of  general  count 
Wittgenstein  to  convert  the  so-called  investment  into  a  mer^ 
process  of  observation,  and  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  Seni^ 
jBazar.  Had  the  Turkish  commanders  displayed  at  that  time 
but  moderate  activity,  there  would  have  Deen  an  end  of  the- 
Bussian  corps  d*armee.  The  grand  vizier  advanced  trouL 
Adrianople  with  14,000  picked  men,  but  he  did  no  more. 
The  Russian  division,  which,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  had  been  in  a  most  critical  situation,  was  in 
consequence  saved  from  destruction  by  his  apathy  and  supine* 


The  siege  of  Varna  had  been  commenced  in  form  by  prince 
Mentchikof  on  the  6th  of  August.  The  Russians,  masters 
of  the  sea,  were  promptly  assisted  by  their  fleet  in  the  con* 
veyance  of  troops  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  siege.  In 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  operations,  the  shallowness  of 
the  harbour  of  Yama  prevented  much  advantage  being, 
gained  from  its  presence,  beyond  the  strict  blo6kadej  and, 
interruption  of  communication  with  Constantinople.  The 
town  had  an  old  !l^zantine  castle,  which  was.  used  as  a 
powder  magazine.  The  principal  enceinte,  having  a  circum*^ 
ference  of  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  is  an  earthen 
rampart,  without  much  command,  connected  with  the  rocky 
precipice  jutting  on  the  s^a  to  the  north,  and  running  round 
Varna  to  the  Dewna  river.  It  was  flanked  by  ten  small 
bastions,  the  faces  of  which  were  pierced  for  two  guns,  and 
the  flanks  for  one.  The  curtains,  owing  to  their  narrowness,, 
did  not  admit  of  guns;  the  ditch  was  small,  wet  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  otherwise  dry;;  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  revetted' 
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with  brickwork ;  in  the  front  of  the  rampart  there  were 
Bcucely  any  permanent  works,  not  even  a  covered  waj. 
Three  lunettes  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  500  paces  in 
advance  of  the  west  front,  and  an  intrenchnient  1500  paces 
from  the  north  side  of  the  place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  imperfect  plaee  tTarmes. 
Yet  in  this  the  Turks  managed  to  maintain  themselves  till 
the  10th  of  October,  and  it  would  not  have  fallen  then,  but 
for  the  same  cause  which  saved  the  force  under  Wittgenstein 
after  the  failure  before  Shumla, — ^the  incredible  apathy  which 
distinguished  evexy  Turkish  commander  during  that  war, 
excepting  two  or  three  in  command  of  fortresses.  The  czar, 
believing  that  the  relief  of  Yama  would  be  strongly  attempted 
by  Omer  Vrione,  who  had  been  detached  by  the  grand  vizier 
from  Shimila  for  that  purpose  on  the  24ith  of  September, 
caused  him  to  be  attacked  on  ;the  heights  of  Kurtepe.  In 
vain  the  Bussian  commander  alleged  want  of  means  to  assail 
a  niunerous  enemy  in  a  strong  position:  the  order  was 
peremptory.  The  previous  skirmishes  had  been  bloody  and 
damagmg ;  success  could  hardly  be  looked  for.  A  furious 
attack  was  made ;  the  Bussian  soldiery  displayed  an  ardour 
and  discipline  under  extreme  difficulty  which  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  1400  men ;  but  the 
object  was  not  obtained ;  Omer  Yrione  maintained  the 
heights;  the  prince  of  Wurtemberg  was  compelled  to  re* 
treat.  The  former  had  it  in  his  power  at  once  to  relieve 
Yama ;  he  would  make  no  effort.  Per  a  fortnight  he  was 
within  sight  of  the  place,  allowing  the  Bussians  quieth-  to 
continue  their  assaults  and  contemplating  the  defence  of  the 
garrison.  At  length,  the  example  of  Jussuf  Pasha  shook 
the  firmness  of  the  garrison.  Gi^hey  surrendered  on  the  11th 
of  Octob^ ;  Omer  V  rione,  as  he  richly  deserved,  was  then 
beaten  back  by  the  besieging  force,  wnich  he  had  abstained 
from  molesting,  when  he  could  have  done  it  with  so  much 
ease  and  advantage. 

During  this  campaign,  the  investment  of  Silistria,  owing 
to  bad  mana^ment  and  want  of  troops,  consequent  on  such  *" 
varied  operations,  was  a  fsulure  from  beginning  to  end.  With 
the  Mi  of  Yama  the  campaign  came  to  a  close.  The  eastern 
part  of  Bulgaria  had  thus  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bussians, 
who  occupied  the  position  between  Shiuola  and  the  sea.    This 
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W9B  tbe  wife  nsolt  of  tlie  l^ng  tEiid'WDtiStem^pM  •cauupaigxi 
cf  three  moBitkB,  posterior  to  l^e  paMAge  «  the  Bantibe^ 
snd,  «a  it  Itas  been  dbser^vted,  -was  the  ^Dnse^ctexioe^  aa 
spwHij'Be  sw^icioufi,  littitire  masit  refer  ifc  to  tseai^etroTiB 
intention.  But  for  this  caaee  the  lEtosBiflas  must  have  re- 
treated fpoBL  Yaz^DE,  as  they  did  froim  Bhtunla.  The  whole 
object  of  ikm  imdertaking  would  have  been  missed.  As  it 
was,  they- were  broaght  to  the  yerge  of  eahunity,  by  the  mere 
foirce  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  For  that  caa 
hardly  be  called  a  systematic  scheme  of  defence,  of  which 
the  only  apparent  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  commanderSy 
not  in  command  of  besieged  fortiesseef,  was  l^e  most  apa*> 
thetic  sl«ggishne8S,  which  abandoned  places  to  their  mte 
when  almost  the  raising  'of  a  hand  would  have  saved  iSiem  ^ 
which  refused  to  seize  me  advaaoctage  Tiiien  it  bad  been  won^ 
throi^h  tbe  overweeoing  eenMenoe  and  rashness  of  the%La-> 
sian  autocrat.  But  the  i^n^  is,  if  Hbere  was  not  treachery, 
the  traditions  of  farmer  wars  were  against  tbe  Turkish 
leaders,  and  they  knew  lihat  science  iia^d  them.  They  be> 
Heved  more  dn  the  skill  of  ttieir  enemylihan  in  their  own 
capacity  for  resistance.  Their  energy  died  within  them. 
l^iere  wa»  a  marasmus  of  their  vitd  power.  TioB  fatal 
^Ksease  was  ultimately  spread  among  their  followers.  When 
iSbey  were  not  under  its  influence^  at  the  &Bt  sieges  of  the 
war,  stb  Braala,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  Varna,  a;t 
Sfilistna,  and  in  many  of  the  skiimishes  and  battles,  their 
bearing  was  good,  and  often  beroic.  Ihcnng  the  early  part 
of  the  seoond  campaign  they  still  meiited  praise. 
'  In  TecapitulatrD^  the  chief  events  of  tbe  campaign  of  1B29, 
we  are  simply  dea&ng  with  the  stoiy  of  one  siege,  one  battle, 
and  of  a  nurrdi  of  500  miles.  The  siege  wasthat  of  Bilidm; 
the  battle,  l^e  battle  of  ISJcQeftcim ;  the  march,  tbe  march 
across  1^e  Ba&an  upon  Adnanople.  As  is  well  known,  the 
war  terminated  by  negoftiationB  opened  and  conduded  at 
that  town  between  marshal  Siebitsch  and  negotiators  ap^ 
^pointed  by  l^e  sultan.  The  treaty  which  resulted  fcom 
these  must  always  remain  one  of  the  strangest  passt^es  in 
diplomatic  history.  The  Russian  commander,  who  affected 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  sultan,  found  himself  with  a  force 
nominally  of  20,000  men  in  a  ho^e  town  which  counted 
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iSQjQOO  ifiiidiilwrti.  llk>ltl»  gi^^es  ^hb  ntmfter  of  effective 
lODnJuBteafai  afc  AdnoAopie  aB  80,<KX).  Ab  maaj  more  AHmit 
nians  were  at  Sophia.  Of  the  fortresieB  on  the  Daaabef, 
Widdin,  XioopoiiB,  gHbtffwa,  find  Riurtdnik  still  hdd  out; 
^imzDlEy  iri^  %  verj  oAQsideralile  fbirce,  TexBnned  m  the 
Jiandfl  of  the  Tio^ki.  The  oomomzncatton  i)etweeii  Adria- 
jiople  asidithe  portB  on  the  Black  Bea  vighS;  rt  aaj  moment 
liSFe  been  imt  «C    XHeMsdi  aaid  fiis  army  ifTere  completely 

as  aii  tins  ttjib,  and  8iepele«9  bs^  ocHidition  of  the  Russians 
JM  thus  deeoibed,  i^  debSitslied  and  Biddy  state  of  their 
fanes  in  Adflnnople  -was  worse  than  all.  Diebitsch^s  troops 
wne  meltmg  sway  m  his  hands  onder  the  influence  of  a  com- 
'Iwniaon  df  ifiBeases,  and  jet,  being  in  this  situafiosi,  he 
•^insesML  from  tibe  ignorance  aad  tixoidity  of  his  opponents  the 
aolid  £ndifcB  «f  yictcay,  and  all  the  results  <£  the  most  auccesfr* 
•&d  canqnign. 

Tkb  cxar  had  witiidrawn  ftom  i^e  seene  of  action,  and  re^ 
ti]»d  to  St..FlBtersburg9  takmg  with  him  the  whole  diplomatic 
body— AiualktBr  ei  no  jdight  mportance  to  ite  general  who 
was  ehasged  wifch  tlie  respoasib^iiiy  of  the  operations.  He 
was  now  at  13}eit7  to  adt  vpon  ptzrely  irtsrategic  pounds, 
wiilheiit  i^^erenoe  to  counsels  wtiick  he  eoidd  not  disregard 
wJiaterer  douMs  lie  inigiht  ^nieai'aki  as  to  their  soundness^ 
JCumedmiely  has  hands  were  at  liliedy,  general  Diebitscli  set 
4ilK)Qt  tiie  reovganisation  of  the  itrmy,  wMch  had  l>een  sadly 
shattered  hy  &e  BveadBS  a£  the  fawt  campaign.  TLe  found 
imasell^  when  eyeiy  exeriaon  had  been  made,  at  the  head  of 
(68^000  eamAMtants,  xnany  of  whom  bore  upon  their  faces 
macka  of  Htke  severe  weSesmg  whidh  they  bad  undergone 
rdsriaeg  tlie  pawaediBg  year.  ^  According  to  the  testimony  of 
4ua  eye-witzMBS,'*  writes  the  baroa  ^on  Moltke,  "  the  men*B 
&ees  ware  an  ezpiesskn  ef  cadaess  and  of  jmbq.  Afber  tSL 
that  they  had  suffered  in  the  former  campaign,  they  looked 
oiiipon  tbemselives  as  nuDtrDs  to  their  reti^n  and  meir  -em- 
peror* Ifowhere  in  1^  fiussian  'qvtsrters  were  to  be  seen  or 
heaffd  the  jokes  that  never  £ail  among  G<ermaen  soldiers  w^en 
in  telerakte  pbefat.  Singing  was  the  only  expression  of  joy 
wladk  was  hmS,  but  the  songs  had  the  melancholy  oharacrter 
peeidiar  to  tihe  Sbnodan  xaoe.    GHie  soldiesn  w^e  imidi 
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gnren  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  crossed  themselyes  at  eveij 
meal ;  in  everj  camp  a  tent  was  fitted  up  as  ft  churcli,  ana 
mass  celebrated  daily." 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  commissanat.  Thou- 
Bands  of  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  were  provided  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  army  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Balkan;  for  his 
provision  train  on  the  southern  side  of  this  mountain  chain, 
general  Diebitsch  relied  upon  camels  which  had  been  brought 
nrom  Asia  for  the  puxpose.    Upon  the  side  of  the  Turks 
there  was  far  greater  confidence  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  campaign*    The  troops  of  the  sultan — ^that  is,  the 
raw  levies  which  had  displaced  the  Janissaries — ^had  actually 
stood  the  shock  of  the  Muscovites  in  the  field,  and  had  even^ 
upon  occasion,  returned  as  victors.  Shumla  still  stood  firm — • 
the  Balkan  had  been  unassailed.  The  state  of  feeling  through- 
out the  Turkish  dominions  had,  on  the  whole,  improved,  and 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  reckoned  that,  after  so  effective  a  resist- 
ance as  he  had  displayed  in  1828,  the  diplomacy  of  Eurojpe 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  crushed  in  1829.    Eedschid 
Pasha  was  named  to  the  command-in-chief,  and  on  the  21st 
of  April  set  out  for  Shumla,  where  he  found  a  force  of  10,000 
men.    The  spring  passed  away  in  inaction  on  either  side ; 
preparations  were  in  active  progress  on  that  of  the  Bussians 
for  the  passage  of  the  Balkan — an  operation  to  which  all 
others  were  made  subservient.    To  effect  this  with  safety,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  dep6t  at  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  troops  who  had  effected  the  passage 
might  find  temporarjr  security  and  refreshment  at  the  termi- 
nation of  this  portion  of  the  enterprise.    In  pursuance  of 
this  design,  the  port  of  Sizeboli  was  seized  by  a  naval  coup 
de  main.    It  is  said  to  be  the  best  and  safest  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  possession  of  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  Bussians  in  their  subsequent 
operations. 

We  pass  over  the  subsequent  fruitless  attempts  of  the 
Turks  to  recover  possession  of  Sizeboli.  Mention  of  the 
capture  of  a  Bussian  ship  of  45  guns,  the  Baphael,  bjr  the 
Turkish  squadron,  cannot,  however,  be  altogether  omitted 
from  the  narrative  of  the  campaign.  The  Capudan  Pasha, 
Achmet  Papudii  (the  shoemaker),  entered  the  Black  Sea  at 
the  head  of^a  Turkish  fleet,  and,  while  he  was  lying  at  anchor 
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one  niglit,  the  Bapbael  and  her  consort  (the  brig  Mercory)^ 
then  cruising  in  the  waters  of  Anatolia,  sailed  down  to  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  let  go  their  anchors  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  It  is  said  by  our  author  that  the  Turks 
were  so  inexpert  in  their  new  trade  of  marine  warfJEure,  that 
if  the  Eussians  had  hoisted  the  red  flag,  they  would  have 
quietly  assumed  that  the  new  comers  were  a  reinforcement 
which  had  joined  them  in  the  night.  The  brig  set  all  sail,  and 
escaped ;  the  Eaphael  struck  her  flag ;  and  so  pleased  wa8 
Achmet  the  Shoemaker  with  the  fine  Bussian  ship  which 
his  Prophet  had  delivered  into  his  hands,  while  he  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  cabin,  that  he  returned  to  Constantinople  with 
his  fleet  and  his  prize  without  attempting  any  other  feat  of 
war.  ^  The  siege  of  Silistria,  however,  is  the  first  great  fea- 
ture in  the  campaign  which  claims  our  attention. 

G-eneral  Diebitsch  arrived  before  Silistria  on  the  17th  of 
May.    It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  national  character  of 
the  Turks  that,  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  1828  and  the  renewal  of  that  siege 
in  1829,  they  had  absolutely  done  nothing — ^beyond  dig^g 
out  a  few  temporarv  works — ^to  strengthen  the  fortifications 
of  this  important  place.    The  value  of  it  to  the  Turks  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated  as  a  security  against  a  march  upon 
the  Balkan.    Baron  von  Moltke  tells  us  that  it  lies  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  only  two  days'  march  right  on  the  flank  of  any  pos- 
sible operations  &om  the  northward  against  that  chaifi  of 
mountains.    As  long  as  it  was  held  by  a  numerous  garrison, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  either  to  mask  it  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  force,  or  to  run  a  risk  which  few  Bussian 
generals  would  have  cared  to  encounter,  even  when  matched 
2igainst  no  acuter  strategists  than  the  Turkish  commanders 
arf  they  were  in  1828-29.   The  place  was  finally  won  by  mining 
and  countermining  far  more  than  by  bombardment  or  open 
assault.    In  the  previous  campaign  the  Bussians  had  learnt 
to  respect  the  valour  of  the  Turkish  soldier  when  fighting 
from  behind  stone  waUs,  and  rightly  judged  that  the  shovel 
and  pickaxe  were  &a  safer,  as  well  as  more  certain,  weapons 
in  tneir  own  hands  than  either  bayonet  or  sabre.    The 
greatest  want  of  skill  was  shown  by  the  Turkish  counter- 
miners  ;  they  suflered  themselves  to  be  forestalled  at  evexy 
point,  frequently  only  by  a  few  minutes.    The  oountermines 
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mita!A."^la/By  £i  Are  exploded  nt  vmmg  lames  End  pkeBs,  aaai, 
{Rodhioed  "Bcaredly  any  effisct.  In  other  see^teds  ti^  wmdncfc 
« tke  besieged  was  admiraMe.  It  waa  eej^sailj  a  gceat  &at 
of  vnais  to  defend  the  place  for  ^  Tfre^ ;  for  tlie  ramparis 
wepe  ififflgmficmt,  the  fbsiddng  defences  so  indi&rent  iihafe 
it  "ftnas  posnMe  to  look  into  the  fortzess,  and  to  enfilada  ^m 
giwIiBi'  picrt  of  the  cnrtams ;  irMe  pernumeiit  ontmnk^ 
wi^  Hie  exoepl&on  of  those  conne(5tisng  the  dly  ^th  the 
Dan«!)e,  were  altc^ether  T^anting.  The  ditch  did  not  esoeea 
Awn  e^A  to  ten  net  in  depth,  and  could  not  be  floodei^t  the 
iMriitoBi  df  it  being  tibme  l^e  level  of  the  Dtanube. 

Ev«n  -des^be  ca  all  their  l&ihireB  and  xinakilfulneBS,  it  is 
geBerB%  l^nght  4ft»t  dismnion  among  the  commanders  and 
wnLt<^  proTiBions  had  more  to  do  with  the  mirrender  than 
any  other  oatae.  ^obMj,  had  iihere  !been  a  Butler  or  a 
l^^asmyi^  at  that  'day  Bresent  mth  iihe  garrison  of  ^Bsteii^ 
l&e  vesidt  might  hisve  %een  different ;  hut,  as  it  was,  A  the 
isnd  <Qtf  JiBK^  general  Die'bttsch  found  himself  £:ee  to  carrj 
«8it  hk  plan  agadnst  the  Balkan,  as  &r  as  the  gamson  S 
BiMilna  was  conceded.  The  place  wbb  liis,  and  his  flank  re- 
iief«d  'hvm  aU  danger  from  that  quarter ;  hut  hefore  prooeed- 
iag  on  his  way,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  army  of  the  grand 
viisier,  which  could  hrii^  agamst  ^wm  at  any  point  he  might 
tshoone  for  action  a  Ibrce  which  would  prooably  exceed  bia 

O^  ijfafe  ^iBy  that  ^^tna  was  inyei^ked,  an  attempt  was  made 
IBt  BsM  AxwaAhr,  hy  Bedsc^id  ?a^a,  to  turn  a  Eussian  posi- 
%ioiiL,iBid  Hke  adroxtage  appsErent^  remained  with  the  Turks. 
He  retreated,  afiber  an^engagement  whidi  had  lasted  for  fifteen 
hours,  bitt  halted  on  a  spot  &om  which,  his  left  flank  heing 
in  oonneaaon  wtbh  Shumla,  he  ihTeBbened,the  Eussians  with 
senewei  attack,  ft  was  hut  a  threat.  The  fight  had  been 
a  Tiery  brtter  OBe,  and  had  heen  so  energetically  conducted 
if  ime  Moslem,  4^t  it  reminded  those  present  at  it  of  th6 
inxpetoosity  'of  the  old  Turkish  onslaugttt.  At  the  greai; 
ibattle  of  Kofsfeftcha,  in  which  field-marshal  Diebitsch  com- 
manded Against  the  grand  Ti2ner  in  person,  on  the  11th  of 
-June,  the  attempt  h^zig  made  to  cut  off  the  latter  from  Ms 
-earap  «t  Shmnla,  the  same  impetuosity  was  Tisible  for  a  time. 
But  gniekLy  came  the  reyerse,  and  l^e  Turks,  who  at  the 
^eoBunoioeiaeist  of  the  assault  ^d  -shown  the  boldest  courage. 
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tluqtepid^  "wbea.  fvesseA  feoM^  'flnd  Teflnced  l^o  JLefend  fliGi&- 
islveB,  ft  iftovt  uHBveii  i^int.  ^S^be  wniiy  'wwn  \xp6kBn.  up  siid 
lost  In  4te  vii»dB»  Hie  Ruflswns  coim  iK3t  zmike  pnsoiKM 
jKBodiA  tbe patiilDSB  tloRObs ;  bsA  in  4die  icotETse  of  BTortniglit 
tkiie  ]i«6ViiBUMi  4!^  tlie  O^fcomm  lio^  ivore  ^aginn  tufBenibled  at 
IBftwimlfty  TK/b  mAck  voftaced  in  nnmlbons,  l>ut  l^iencefad^  xose- 
Ies8«i  SQ  wntij.  Thcnr  ^a^mce  vaA  jfortitade  imd  now  nir- 
tberly  Tmidbed.  There  wra  a  Taee  of  pafiillstmn%  and  fo9j 
ttwiiwuen  ifiaders  vnd  BokBeiy. 

Even  BOW,  Imd  4te  measizreB  icontemjiUted'by  the  Tixtks 

%een  ^cnapletod  but  a^&rtni^  esdier,  tibe  Ba&an would  lia^ 

4Mf0n«»cu3:edB]ii]gpkb»cnnpmign*^  aiiditwasnotprol)aVle1^t 

thewBBffaseeB^  melttammi  empire  would  have  suppoiteda 

^l^iirdiiMeB9r^txf  thelaztd*    Hussein  Paska  was  at  Rustchuk, 

^  JfieAsfdiid  nii^  hnnscSf  aHil^nQnla.  ThsiirpLm  was  to  coUedt 

mimse  <ef  €0,000  fnen,  and  to  qperate  'between  Snistna  and 

£lniada  en  tke  ^atik  of  ibe  Bussians  its  tibey  adyanced.  The;^ 

loehied  to  tbe  Upper  Danube  f cnr  tibeir  provisLons,  and,  from 

a3ii»nAl3?es  <rf  tlie  campaign  which  we  have  me*  with,  ex- 

eh^be  of  ]M[oltke''s,  it  wmdd  tippear  that  sudi  a  force  might 

lo^e  l^een  o(^eebed,  if  not  precisely  of  the  amount  ziamed,  A 

IohA  BoanerouB  fmeugh  to  compel  ^Qae  Russians  to  win  thdr 

way  to  the  BaJkan  by  a  saccession  of  Tictories  over  a  foe 

agakwt  wkom  they  wcrald  be  csdled  upon  to  operate  under 

Mory  (nronmtftance  of  strategical  disadvanti^.    TPhe  timely 

fieosiitioBS  were,  licwever,  negteeted.      The  needfnl  force 

WW  noi;  ceEected ;  the  commuoicalions  were  ndt  estabHaiied ; 

the  fertifiefltionBof  ^iEstnawerenc^r^fflired^;  the  place  waB 

alowed  to  ^tli  Into  %e  hands  lof  the  enemy ;  and  now  the 

fiasRan  general  was  £ree  to  carry  out  his  phm  of  crossing  tlie 

BdkflBi  wit/h  ne  greater  impe£meiit  '^lan  the  grand  vizier^ 

by  ids  tjwn  unsssMed  efforts,  might  be  able  to  throw  in  Hs 

way.    This  officer,  Who  liad  been  apaSSu^e  when  "he  should 

have  displayed  energy,  now  chose  me  wrong  moment  for  ex- 

hibitlDg  the  latter  quafity,  w^en  the  characteristic  nonr 

thahmce  rf  the  Turk  wonid  brave  miach  tetter  served  his  turn. 

Shumla  might  now  be  disr^arded.    SiKstiia  was  closely 

invested,  and  about  to  fall,     vama  was  the  trophy  and  tli 

gain  of  tfee  preceding  year's  campaign.    The  Dobrudsba  was 

under  the  control  of  tne  Bussians — ^tbe  sea  absolutely  their 

own.    Sireboli  bad  been  taken,  and  was  ready  to  afford  sue- 
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cour  and  reiieBliment  to  the  troops  when  the  paSBage  had 
been  effected.  There  had  been  constant  showers  to  re&esk 
the  grass  and  the  air.  Porage  for  the  cavalry  was  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  weather  was  not  yet  oyer- 
poweringly  hot*  A31  these  considerations  were  suggestiYe  of 
immediate  action,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Siebitech  found 
himself  but  at  the  head  of  25,000  men— 10,000  of  whom  he 
must  leaye  before  Shumla  to  watch  the  operations  of  the 
vizier,  and  consequently  he  had  but  15,000  at  his  disposal 
for  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  llie 
Bussian  general  went  to  Shumla  in  person,  and  was  at  first 
inclined  to  risk  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  town;  but  pra> 
dence  prevailed,  as  the  town  contained  18,000  fighting  ia^* 
habitants,  and  the  possession  of  Shumla  would  have  ex* 
ercised  no  very  decisive  influence  on  the  great  operation 
which  Piebitsch  had  resolved  to  accomplish*  The  opposing 
forces  remained  in  a  state  of  half  truce,  naif  skirmish,  during 
a  whole  month — ^that  is  to  say,  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
the  middle  of  Julv.  In  this  mterval  of  comparative  inaction, 
the  news  of  the  ML  of  Silistria  was  received  in  the  Bussian 
camp,  and  the  eorgs  d^armee  which  had  been  investing  that 
fortress  thus  became  disengaged.  The  Bussian  forces  then 
before  Shumla  were  divided  into  four  bodies, — the  first,  under 
general  Krassewski,  was  left  to  watch  Shumla;  the  second, 
under  general  Both,  was  to  pass  along  the  road  from  Yama 
to  Burgas ;  the  third,  under  general  Biidiger,  was  to  cross  the 
mountain  from  Pravadi  to  iados ;  the  fourth,  under  g^ieral 
Pahlen,  was  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  two  preceding;  columns* 
About  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  the  great  operation  began* 
The  men  marched  in  caps,  in  linen  trousers,  and  in  uniform. 
Each  carried  his  great-coat  and  knapsack,  and  the  knapsadc 
contained  one  shut  and  one  pair  of  trousers.  Each  man 
carried,  besides,  provision  for  ten  days.  Baggage  of  eveiy 
other  kind  was  left  behind. 

The  obstacles  which  the  Bussians  met  with  during  their 
passage  of  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  had  been  re« 
garded  for  four  centuries  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire on  that  side  arose  entirely  from  the  natural  difficulties  of 
the  country.  A  perfect  bewilderment  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Turkish  leaders.  The  troops,  too,  which 
auring  the  previous  campaign,  and  even  until  the  battle  of 
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Kuleftcha^  had  fairlj  grappled  with  the  Muscovite  legiona 
and  made  them  pay  a  heavy  price  even  for  victory,  had  now 
forgotten  their  former  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The  Balkan^ 
in  1829,  might  have  been  defended  inch  by  inch  as  the  Tyrol 
was  against  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces  at  an  earlier 
peaaod  of  the  century ;  but  the  Turks  abandoned  all  their  ad- 
yantages,  left  the  passes  open,  and,  even  when  present  in 
overwuelmin|;  numbers,  were  too  much  dismayed  to  receive 
the  arms  which  the  Bussian  division  was  on  the  point  of 
layinp;  down.  For  exam^e,  towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
Bussians,  under  general  KUdiger,  were  advancing  on  ikidos* 
The  grand  vizier,  to  meet  th£  attack,  detached  a  corps  of 
10,000  or  12,000  men  to  Aides.  As  soon  as  their  skirmishers 
were  beaten  in  the  Turks  fled  with  precipitation,  passing 
through  the  town,  which  they  left  to  the  enemy  without 
firing  a  shot.  An  immense  booW  of  tents,  powder,  military 
cloaks,  arms,  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bus- 
sians,  but  the  triumph  was  a  fatal  one  to  the  victors.  The 
dead  bodies  of  men,  horses,  camels,  lay  about  polluting  the 
air  in  every  direction,  and  Moltke  conjectures  '^that  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  which  henceforth  raged  among  the  Bus<^ 
sian  troops  were  j>robably  sown  during  their  stay  in  Aides.'' 
On  another  occasion,  a  Bussian  force  but  800  strong  was  sur* 
rounded  by  a  Turkish  corps  numbering  no  less  tmui  15,000 
men.  This  occurred  at  Jamboli.  There  had  been  a  desultory 
engagement  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  on  the  1st  of  Aupfust 
the  Russians  expected  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  No  such  thmg ; 
in  the  night  the  Turks  evacuated  the  town  which  they 
held  in  sudi  force,  and  retired — ^the  in£Euitry  to  Adrianople^ 
the  cavaby  to  Shumla.  The  enormous  stores  in  the  Turkish 
camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  victors,  among 
which  were  39,000  pud  of  biscuit,  and  100,000  cartridges. 
Is  it  astonishing,  in  the  face  of  an  organised  panic  such  as 
this,  that  the  Bussians  were  at  last  able  to  stagger  on 
to  Adrianople,  although  suffering  themselves  from  sick* 
ness  of  vanous  kinds  in  most  appalling  forms,  and  having 
been  guilty  of  the  greatest  mistakes  p  On  the  19th  of  Au- 
^t,  four  weeks  after  having  crossed  the  Balkan,  the  Bus« 
sian  forces  came  in  sight  of  the  four  minarets  of  the  sultan 
Selim's  mosque.  The  whole  story  reads  like  fiction.  Had 
there  been  a  man  to  direct  and  a  few  thousand  men  to  obey^ 
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tbd-  adtaneer  of  fte  BuasisEis  under  Piebxfadli  aeross  iQw 
Bi&an,  and  firom  tke  B^kaBz  to  A&nanople,  was  aa  isfctei^ 
imposofcle  as  would  teve  been  tike  marcE  of  a  kost3e  oo^ 
pocaTs  guard  from  fiaswidi  to^SdialhiTgb.  It  was  aeaseefy 
neeesBarj  to  strike  a  detenmiied  l^ow;  a  faapasamg^  resah 
tioss  gi^nMA  waHhve  ol  liglii  caraLrf  waa  alE  that  waa 
xequinte  to  raider  Hke  adraaee  inpraetkniible.  It  mi^kH 
hasm  been  ie  letme  fmrre  to^  harfe  pemnlted  tile  adraaee,^ 
but  tben  measBfeff  sboiild  bnve  been  taken  to  profit  by  thet 
filse  pofiition  of  IHebitodbb's  aamij;  A^ianople  waa  capable 
OS  cwAmee* 

The  old  part  of  the^  town  m  surroimded  '\sj  a  waD^  but  tt 
is  com|^tef]f  hidden  br  new  bml^agBj^  and  the  town  ia  over* 
looked  on  erefj  aide,  although  eol j  mm  a  diatooee.  With- 
out the  town,  holkrw  roads,  ditdtea,  and  garden  walls  aShrd 
great  facilities  for  tiie  defenee,  and  tho  approaches  maj  be^ 
covered  by  troops  so  drawn  up  asto  reel  upon  tiie  riTers,  bufcr 
Onl  J  in  corps  or  not  less  than  410,000  or  50,000  m^i.  The 
new  TurkisD  fortifications  consisted  merelj  of  a  ditdi  between 
the  Gl^mdscha  and  the  Fpper  and  Lower  Marftza,  flanked  hy 
a  few  imfinished  battmes. 

There  were  in  Adrianople  at  least  20,000  combatanfis,  the 
armed  inhabitants,  independent!^  oT  the  troopff,  who  num- 
bered as  manj  more,  and  who  might  insrv  readily  hare  been 
increased  to  twice  or  thrice  that  ntcmbi^.  "  Detadbnents  itoat 
various  parts  of  the  TmkiiBh  emphre  were  on  theip  way 
to  Adrianople  trndear  the  command  of  the  ^^os&as^  who  had 
learnt  too  hite  ^hak  the  existenoe  of  tiie  empnre  was  at  stake. 
Bat  these  succours  were  as  thoi^  they  had  not  been,  for  in 
war  the  golden  opportonify  tor  action  soon  passes  awtcy 
liDlesB  advantage  be  talcen  of  the  propitious  moment. 
-  Sren  when  Drabitsdh  found  himself  at  Adrmnople,  he  waa 
convinced  that  nothing  but  a  speedy  and  unmolested  retreat 
donld  save  the  r^nnant  of  hnr  victorious  army.  Snst* 
chuk  and  Shumla  were  stiS  held  in  his  rear.  An  army 
of  irregulars  threatened  fata  r^t.  "Hia  forces,  so  feeble  in 
numbers  when  he  adventured  on  hia  undertaking  of  the  pas- 
sa^  of  the  Balkans  (under2O,Q00men),  were  losing  hundreds 
dxij  from  sicknesa.  Br  i^iUul  demonstrationa,  by  carefully 
masking  his  real  conation,  ^  acting  on  the  fears  of  tlie 
Turks  and  their  surpristog^  ignorance,  and  perhaps  in  some 
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instances  with  the  conniTsnce  of  a  section  of  the  nM^otiatoza 
at  Constantinople,  headed  as  they  were  bj  baron  fijofSingr^ 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  terms  of  a  co&qiieror  instead  of 
incurring  doranee  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Sut  this  was  owing 
to  the  genins  of  the  man,  aided  by  the  in£&tnation  or  the 
treachery  of  his  opponents  and  their  advisers.  The  time  and 
the  circumstances  were  fkyourable  to  hmi ;  but  if  a  lesson  oix 
the  obstacles  in  the  country  m  which  he  had  operated  may 
be  learned  by  any  means,  it  must  be  in  the  consideration  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Eussian  army  c^  70,OOQ  actual  combatants 
which  began  a  campaign  in  May,  its  fbi2ik  secured  by  the 
Black  Sea^  the  operations  of  which  were  conducted  on  the 
most  strictly  scientific  principles,  their  base  running  parallel 
to,  and  havmg  been  secured  by,  the  fleet  before  the  field  waa 
taken — an  army  which,  from  first  ta  last,  never  met  with  a 
reverse,  the  morah  of  its  enemy  being  for  the  time  utterly 
lost,  was,  in  September,  in  a  position  of  dijOScnUy,  whence  it 
could  alone  be  rescued  by  a  subtle  diplomacy.  No  term  but 
that  of  rescue  can  adequately  convey  the  idea  of  its  happy 
extrication  from  a  situation  of  almost  overwhelmihg:  penl. 

As  is  said  by  von  Moltke,  ^^  If  the  difiELeulty  of  crossing 
the  Balkan  was  formerly  much  over-estimated,  the  result  of 
the  campaign  of  1828r29  has  caused  many  persons  to  imag^e 
that  it  IS  no  impediment.  We  must  not,  however^  forget 
that  in  that  year  the  mountains  were  not  defended  at  afi.^ 
Yet  it  is  cidculated  the  loss  of  men  by  death  was,  in  the 
BuBsian  arinv,  about  60,000  in  number ;  that  one-seventh  of 
the  original  ibrce  returned  to  tell  of  the  glorious  campaign, 
of  which  the  g^rand  feature  was  the  passage  of  the  Ball^  by 
a  detachment  of  the  former.  As  an  inst^e  of  the  dreadful 
mortality  in  the  Bussian  ranks,  we  ^ve  two  itema^  of&cially 
authenticated — viz.,  in  the  general  nospitals  i  'From  March 
to  July,  in  1829,  28,746  deaths  occurred  among  81,214  pa- 
tients ;  and  of  the  6000  men  left  sick  at  Adrianople^  on  the 
retreat  of  Diiebitsch,  5200  died.  In  one  word,  the  army  had 
been  annihilated,  though  it  had  never  met  vdth  a  checkl 

In  Asia,  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  reiar&d  by  a 
crime  committed  a^unst  the  ambassador  at  Teheran.  On 
the  I2th  of  February,  the  Bussian  legation  attempted  to 
detain  an  Armenian  woman,  who  was  a  Bussian  subject ;  thia 
circumstance  excited  the  indignation  of  the  popuMce,  wW 
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proceeded  in  arms  to  the  hotel  of  the  legation.  Some  of 
their  party  having  been  killed  by  the  Cossacks,  the  crowd 
massacred  all  the  persons  attached  to  the  legation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  secretary,  who  was  absent  at  the  time.  The 
shah,  to  prevent  any  disae;reeable  discussion,  punished  the 
guilty,  and  sent  his  grandson  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  express 
to  the  emperor  his  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Being  released 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  side,  Faskievitch  resumed 
hostilities  in  Asia,  where  Akhalzik  was  besieged  b;^  the 
Turks.  On  the  13th  of  May,  general  Bourzof  defeated 
Achmet  JEQian.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Faskievitch,  antici- 
pating the  junction  of  the  seraskier  of  Erzerum  with  Hagki 
rasha  in  the  valley  of  Zevine,  marched  against  the  former^ 
whom  he  put  to  night,  and  on  the  next  day  defeated  the 
latter,  whom  he  took  prisoner ;  thirty-one  pieces  of  cannon, 
nineteen  standards,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  the 
trophies  of  this  twofold  victory.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  took 
Hassan-Khale,  the  key  of  Erzerum,  the  capital  of  Turco* 
mania,  which  surrendered  on  the  9th. 

This  war,  the  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences  in  which 
Turkejr  had  yet  been  engaged,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianojple.  The  emperor  Nicholas,  in  deference  to  the 
jealousy  or  Europe,  had  publicly  disclaimed  all  intention  to 
aggrandise  his  dominions ;  and  vet  by  this  treatv  he  acquired 
A^^pa  and  Foti,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  on  the 
Black  Sea;  a  portion  of  the  pashalik  of  Akhilska,  with  the 
two  fortresses  of  Akhilska  and  Akhilkillae,  and  the  virtual 
possession  of  the  islands  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube ;  stipulated  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  for- 
tress of  Giurgievo,  and  the  abandonment  by  Turkey  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  George's  branch  of  the  Danube  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  river ;  attempted  a  virtual 
separation  of  Moldavia  and  Yallachia  ficom  Turkey  by  sam* 
tary  regdations  intended  to  connect  them  with  Bussia ;  stipu- 
lated that  the  Forte  should  confirm  the  internal  regulations 
for  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  Russia  had  es- 
tablished  while  she  occupied  them ;  removed,  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  many  thousand 
families  of  Armenians  from  the  TurUsh  provinces  in  Asia  to 
his  own  territories,  as  he  had  already  moved  nearly  an  equal 
number  from  Persia^  leaving  whole  mstricts  depopulated,  aud 
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Bacrificing,  by  the  fatigues  and  priyations  of  the  compulsory 
march,  the  aged  and  ii^rm,  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 

He  established  for  his  own  subjects  in  Turkey  an  exemp- 
tion irom  all  responsibility  to  the  national  authority,  and 
burdened  the  Porte  with  an  immense  debt,  under  the  name 
of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  for  commercial 
losses ;  and  finally  retamed  Moldavia,  Yallachia,  and  Silistria 
in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  which  Turkey  could  not 
hope  in  many  years  to  liquidate.  Having  by  this  treaty  im- 
posed upon  Turkey  the  acceptance  of  the  protocol  of  the 
22nd  of  March,  wliich  secured  to  her  the  suzerainet6  of 
Greece  and  a  yearly  tribute  from  that  country,  Eussia  used 
all  her  influence  to  procure  the  independence  of  Greece ;  and 
the  violation  by  herself  and  her  allies  of  the  agreement  which 
she  had  made  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
Greece  was  finally  separated  from  Turkey,  and  erected  into 
an  independent  state,  of  which  count  Ca^jo  d'Istria,  who  had 
been  a  Kussian  minister,  was  named  president. 

In  the  course  of  her  hostilities  with  Turkey  in  Asia,  Bussia 
had  developed  new  and  extensive  projects  of  future  conquest. 
The  Turkish  pashalic  of  Bagdad  had  for  many  years  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  of  Georgians,  who,  like  the  Mamelukes 
in  Egypt,  had  usurped  almost  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  lefb  the  Forte  no  alternative  but  to  sanction  and 
legitimise  the  authority  which  some  one  of  the  number  from 
time  to  time  had  usurped.  The  pasha  of  Bagdad,  when  the 
Bussians  invaded  Turkish  Armenia,  was  a  Georgian  of  the 
name  of  Daud,  or  David ;  a  man  of  much  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, who  aimed  at  establishing  his  own  independence.  A 
brother  of  the  pasha,  who  had  continued  to  reside  in  his 
native  country,  and  was  now,  therefore,  a  Bussian  subject, 
carried  on  a  petty  trade  between  Tiflis  and  Bagdad,  and 
became  the  medium  of  communication  between  his  masters 
and  his  brother.  Almost  all  the  officers  of  trust  in  the 
pashalie  were  held  by  Georgians ;  and  th^  all  had  con- 
nexions in  their  native  country, — ^many  of  their  nearest 
relatives  were  in  the  Bussian  service.  The  influence  of  the 
government  of  Georgjia  in  Bagdad  began  to  be  felt;  and 
when  general  Paskievitch  found  himself  at  Erzerum,  on  the 
banks  of  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  far  irom  the 
stream  of  the  Tigris,  he  conceived  the  project  of  descending 
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these  riyeis,  and  oecupying  the  modem  capital  of  AssTria 
and  Mesopotamia.  But  the  successes  of,  geaeialDiebitsch  on 
the  BaLbm  had  placed  Sussia  in  so  advantageous  a  position, 
with  means  so  modsequate  to  maintiain  it,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered impnident  to  hazard  a  failure  on  the  side  of  AjBi% 
and  the  emperor  therefore  abandoned  the  enterprise  for  a 
time. 

JS'ooppOTtuniiy  was  lost  to  form  connexions  with  the  chiefe 
of  Koordistan;  but  these  wild  mountaineers,  though  the^ 
sometimes  yielded  to  the  influence  which  then  was  domi- 
nant, exhibited  on  some  occasions  a  fldelity  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  a  manly  spirit  and  intelligence,  which  did  them 
in&iite  honour.  Tymour,  pasha  of  Van,  on  the  approach  of 
the  liussiAttB,  sent  a  message  to  the  prince  royal  of  Persia, 
offering  to  deliver  up  his  pashalic  into  his  royal  highness's 
hands  if  he  would  engage  to  protect  it  &om  the  Bussians, 
and  surrender  it  to  the  Pwte  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Thus  Eussia,  by  a  long  series  of  hostilities  and  intrigues, 
had  not  only  conquered  a  large  extent  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  territories  of  (Turkey,  but  brought  about  the  actual 
separation  of  G(Teeee,and  attempted  the  virtual  separation  of 
8ervia,  Moldavia,  and  Yallachia  from  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
had  contemplated  the  occupation  of  Bagdad,  and  extended 
her  secret  connexions  to  that  pashalic  and  to  the  mountains 
of  Koordistan.'* 


CHAPTEE  LXYIL 

THE  UrSirBBXGTIOH.OX'  J?OLii£n}. 

The  encroachments  of  Eussia  in  the  East,  and  the  de- 
plorable treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which  they  were  confirmed, 
natiuraUy  excited  alarm  in  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Austria ;  but  the  times  were  unfavourable  to  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  those  powers,  and  they  contented  them- 
selves with  protesting  against  the  evil  which  they  had  not 
the  boldness  to  prevent  or  redress.  Chief  among  the  causes 
of  this  supineness  appears  to  have  been  the  attitude  of  the 
two  other  great  We^m  powers. .  Prussia  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  czar,  and  Erance,  under  the  elder  branch  of 

*  *<  Progrow  of  BoMia  in  the  Sost,''  pp.  87-90. 
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the  Bourbons,  would  hare  sided  with  Bussia  in  a  general 
war.  In  1829,  negotiations  for  an  offensiTO  and  defensire 
ftlUanee  were  begun  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Tuileries.  That  alliance  was  to  have  been  specially 
directed  against  England.  France  was  to  receive  back  the 
proYiBces  on  the  Bhine.  HanoTer,  wrested  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  t^e  one  destined  to 
indemnify  Holland,  the  other  to  be  giTen  as  a  bonus  to 
Prussia,  whose  territory  was  farther  to  be  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a  part  of  Saxony  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Silesia.  The  king  of  Saxony  was  to  be  compensated  at  the 
expense  of  Poland.  To  Austxia  were  to  be  secured  Servia, 
a  part  of  Dalmatia  not  in  her  possession,  and  one  of  the  two 
bulks  of  the  Danube.  Bussia,  mistress  of  the  opposite 
bank,  would  have  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  seat 
herself  in  Constantinople,  whence  she  might  at  her  leisure 
invade  Asia.* 

When  all  seemed  thus  ripe  few  the  consummation  of 
Bussia's  long-cherished  designs,  came  the  Prench  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  which  completely  reversed  the  foreign  policy  of 
Prance.  An  event  so  inimical  to  his  interests,  and  so  sub* 
versive  of  the  {windple  of  legitimacy,  of  which  he  regarded 
himself  as  the  consecrated  champion,  infuriated  Nicholas, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Prance  with  all  his  forces, 
when  the  insurrection  of  Poland  effected  a  timely  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  throne  of  the  barricades. 

On  the  ^dith  of  May,  1829,  Nicholas  was  crowned  at  War- 
saw. He  pronounced  on  his  knees  a  prayer,  in  which  we 
observe  the  following  words :  "  O  my  Lord,  and  my  God, 
may  my  heart  be  always  in  Thy  hand,  and  may  I  reign  for 
the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy 
name,  according  to  the  charter  granted  by  my  august  prede- 
cessor, and  already  sworn  to  by  me,  in  order  that  1  may  not 
dread  to  appear  before  Thee  on  the  day  of  the  last  judgment." 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  emperor  opened  the  Polish  diet, 
with  a  speech  in  the  Prench  language,  and  in  a  very  lofty  tone. 
Some  complaints  were  uttered  in  the  assembly,  to  which  the 
czar  paid  little  attention.  They  r^ted  to  the  suppression 
of  publicity  for  the  diaeossbna  of  the  diet,  to  the  restrictions 

*  JLows  Bfamc,  «<H]ttoKy  «f  Tea  Yeari^'' LitrodnctloD. 
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on  the  press,  the  vexatious  conduct  of  the  police,  and  the 
cruelties  of  Constantino. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  of  the  30fch  of  July  was  the 
spark  that  kindled  the  elements  of  discontent  which  existed 
in  Warsaw.  On  the  29th  of  November  the  standard-bearers 
forced  the  entrance  of  the  Belvidere  palace;  Gendre  and 
LubowicM  were  killed;  Constantino  escaped  by  a  secret 
door,  and  took  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  his  guard.  The  Polish 
hussars  flew  to  arms,  and  seized  on  the  arsenal.  Constantine 
had  10,000  men,  and  might  have  crushed  the  revolt  in  the 
bud ;  but  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  preferred  evacuating 
"Warsaw.  A  provisional  administration  was  instituted  in 
that  city,  of  which  prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  president, 
and  Chlopicki  received  the  command  of  the  troops.  The  new 
authority  sent  proposals  to  the  grand-duke's  camp,  to  which 
he  was  not  authorised  to  accede.  He  retired  into  Volhynia. 
Chlopicki  was  nominated  dictator,  and  the  diet  was  convoked 
for  the  18th  of  December.  It  continued  Chlopicki  in  his 
post,  and  formed  a  national  council,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
provisional  government. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Nicholas  published  a  manifesto 
against  "  the  infamous  treasons,  which  employed  lies,  threats, 
and  delusive  promises,  in  order  to  subject  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants to  a  few  rebels.'* 

"  The  Poles,"  says  the  manifesto,  "who  after  so  many  mis- 
fortunes enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  shadow  of 
our  power,  precipitate  themselves  anew  into  the  abyss  of 
revolution  and  calamity,  are  an  assemblage  of  credulotts  heings, 
who,  though  already  seized  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  the 
chastisement  which  awaits  them,  dare  to  dream  for  a  few 
moments  of  victory,  and  to  propose  conditions  to  us,  their 
lawful  sovereign !" 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1831,  the  Poles  published  a  mani- 
festo, stating  their  grievances.  It  contams  the  following 
paragraphs :  "  The  union  of  the  crown  of  an  autocrat  and  of 
a  constitutional  king  is  one  of  those  pohtical  anomalies  which 
cannot  long  exist.  Everybody  foresaw  that  the  kingdom 
would  become  the  germ  of  liberal  institutions  for  Bussia,  or 
succumb  under  the  iron  hand  of  its  despotism ;  the  question 
was  soon  decided.  Public  instruction  was  corrupted;  a 
system  of  obscurantism  was  organised ;  the  people  were  shut 
out  from  all  means  of  obtaining  instruction  i  an  entire  pala- 
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tinate  was  deprived  of  its  representation  in  the  council ;  the 
chambers  lost  the  faculty  of  voting  the  budget ;  new  burdens 
were  imposed ;  monopohes  were  created,  calculated  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  the  national  wealth ;  and  the  treasury,  aug- 
mented by  these  measures,  became  the  prey  of  paid  hirelings, 
infamous  incendiary  agents,  and  despicable  spies. 

"  Calumny  and  espionage  had  penetrated  even  into  the 
privacy  of  families ;  had  infected  with  their  poison  the  liberty 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  ancient  hospitalily  of  the  Poles 
had  become  a  snare  for  innocence.  Personal  liberty,  which 
had  been  solemnly  guaranteed,  was  violated;  the  prisons 
were  crowded ;  courts-martial  were  appointed  to  decide  in 
civil  cases,  and  imposed  infamous  punishments  on  citizens, 
whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having  attempted  to  save  from 
corruption  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  nation." 

The  most  enthusiastic  of  the  Poles  could  hardly  conceal 
from  themselves  that  in  defying  the  power  of  Bussia,  without 
a  single  ally  to  support  them,  they  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
struggle.  Austria  and  Prussia  established  each  an  army  of 
60,000  men  on  their  respective  frontiers,  and  gave  notice  of 
their  intention  immediately  to  act  in  concert  with  Eussia  if 
they  were  threatened  with  disturbance  in  Posen  or  Qallicia. 
England  remained  neutral,  and  France,  under  the  ignoble} 
influence  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  only  a  barren  sympathy  to 
bestow  on  the  heroic  people  who  had  covered  her  threatened 
liberties  with  their  own  bodies.  Chlopicki  having  resigned 
the  dictatorship,  prince  Michael  Eadzivil  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Poles.  He  was  incapable  as  a  com- 
mander, and  was  selected  on  account  of  his  relationship  with 
the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  and  the  good  effect  which  it  was 
thought  so  great  a  name  would  have  with  the  powers. 
Chlopicki,  moreover,  promised  to  aid  him  with  his  advice. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  Tebruary  that  field-marshal 
Diebitsch  Sabalkanski  entered  Poland  with  120,000  Eussians 
and  400  pieces  of  cannon.  To  oppose  this  formidable  inva- 
sion, the  Poles  had  but  35,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and 
136  pieces  of  artillery.  The  remaining  forces  of  the  country, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  were  disposed  of  in  the  garrisons  of 
Prague,  Modlin,  and  Lamosc. 

Diebitsch's  army  had  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Tipper  Na- 
rew  over  the  ice,  and  was  shut  in  between  the  Narew  and  the 
Bug  as  it  marched  towards  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers ; 
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but  a  night's  thaw  haying  Buddenlj  oecuired,  the  marsfaal 
abruptly  changed  his  plan  of  campaiga,  and  determined  to 
transfer  his  line  of  operations  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug, 
leaving  behind  him  all  his  left  wing,  composed  of  25,0(M> 
grenadiers,  under  the  command  of  prince  Szachoskoi.  Chlo- 
picki  guessed  that  this  great  movement  was  intended.  He 
proposed  to  cross  the  Bug,  and  fall  on  the  Bossian  columns 
as  tliej  severally  came  up,  or  else  to  take  post  on  the  left 
bank,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  thawed  river,  and  prevent 
its  passage,  so  as  to  shut  in  Diebitsoh  between  two  broad 
currents  which  were  about  to  beeome  impassable.  Others 
thought  of  burning  Warsaw,  transferring  the  war  to  another 
theatre,  joining  the  revolted  Lithuanians,  and  pushing  on,  if 
needfol,  to  Constantinople,  from  which  point,  obtaining  the 
aid  of  Turkey,  they  might  keep  in  check  the  huge  unwieldy 
empire  of  tiie  czar.  This  plan,  if  daringly  executed,  might 
have  saved  Poland ;  but  Eadzivil  thought  only  of  gathering 
all  his  troops  round  the  capital  and  coming  to  a  decisive  en- 
gagement at  Fraga. 

On  the  19th  of  [February  the  Polish  army  deployed  on  all 
the  line  extending  from  the  marshes  of  Zastaw  to  Kavenozyn. 
Chlopicki,  the  de  faoto  commandep-in-ohief,  reckoned  on 
choosing  his  field  of  battle  between  Grochow  and  the  Mdefr 
Wood ;  but  no  sooner  had  count  Pahlen  debouched,  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  from  the  forest  of  Milosna,  than  general 
Szembee,  followed  by  the  Zimirski  division,  attacked  him  op- 
posite Waver.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  engagement  it  was  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  combat  that  took  place  on  l^e  verge 
of  the  forest.  The  Bussians  were  driven  back  again  and 
again  into  the  forest,  until  Bosen  coming  up  to  their  assist- 
ance with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  assailants  were  forced 
to  fall  back  on  Grochow,  favoured  in  their  retreat  by  general 
Krukowiecki. 

The  next  day,  February  20,  ^e  Polish  army,  which  had 
lost  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ground,  had  on  its  right  flank 
the  Vistula,  and  the  Alder  Wood  on  its  left.  Behind  it  was 
Warsaw,  which  offered  it  an  ^ylum,  but  it  wa*  horrible  to 
think  that  in  case  of  disaster  an  army  of  45,000  men  would 
have  only  one  bridge  over  which  to  effect  its  retreat.  Vic- 
tory was  for  Poland  a  matter  ofneeeswty. 

Diebitsch  sought  to  carry  the  Alder  Wood,  which  was  l^e 
key  of  the  position.  It  waa  held  by  &Asnsyneeki  aiad  Gielgnd's 
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brigade,  which  occupied  the  skirt  of  the  wood.  Eosen  came 
up  with  six  regimeuf^  of  in&ntiy,  suppozted  by  thirty-six 
pieces  of  cannon,  crowning  the  Dombrowa  Gora  summits. 
Hhe  fight  began  man  to  man  with  the  bayonet.  Bosen's 
grenadiers  entering  the  wood  were  thrice  driven  out,  and  the 
open  ground  on  the  outskirts  was  coyered  with  the  dead. 
Count  Witt's  cavaby  came  up  to  support  them,  but  the  Po- 
lish artillery,  sprea&ig  into  a  crescent,  poured  a  cross  fire 
,  upon  it,  routed  it,  and  separated  it  by  a  Ime  of  gore  from  the 
Eussian  grenadierB,  wiio  could  no  longer  retoeat  or  advance. 

Surprised  and  furious  at  seeing  his  troops  decimated  by  an 
enemy  so  inferior  in  numbers,  Diebitsch  put  an  end  to  the 
engagement,  and  Tesolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  prince 
Szadioskoi,  whom  he  had  lefb  in  the  rear.  The  plain  was 
strewed  with  dead ;  there  were  Bussian  regiments  which  the 
grape  had  reduced  to  the  number  of  a  battalion ;  the  two 
armies  concluded  a  truce  of  three  hours  to  bury  their  dead ; 
but  exhausted  with  fatigue  after  a  carnage  of  thirty-six  hours, 
they  prolonged  the  truce  for  three  days.  Prince  Szachoskoi, 
whose  march  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  unable  to 
stop, .  arrived  at  Nieporent  on  the  2drd  of  Pebruary,  after 
passing  the  Narew  without  obstacle. 

Daybreak  ou'the  25th  bdield  both  armies  ranged  in  order 
of  baditle.  Porty-five  thousand  Poles  confronted  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  Bussians.  Silence  prevailed  in  both 
camps.  The  Polish  generals  held  a  council  of  war  in  a 
cabin;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  they  were  filled  with 
discouragement.  Chlopicki,  despairing  of  the  salvation  of  his 
counky,  shed  tears  of  rage.  Meanwlule  the  generals  of  each 
divioon  were  at  their  posfcs.  Skrzynecki's  division,  rein- 
forced by  thefaudieurs*  occupied  the  centre.  Szembec  was 
on  the  right,  in  possession  of  Grochow,  and  protected  by  the 
marges  of  the  v  iatula*  On  the  left  wing  Zimirski  occupied 
the  Alder  Wood. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  along  the  whole 
line*  Diebitsch  strove  at  any  cost  to  get  possession  of 
ate  Alder  Wood,  Hie  key  to  the  position.  Cfhlopicki  B&it 
orders  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Zimirski's 
division  fought:  there  with  desperate    detennination^  and 


*  Infantry  aimed  with  a  weapon  pecoKiar  to  Foland,  resembling  a 
scythe  blade  let  straight  upon  its  handle. 
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lie  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  At  last,  by  force 
of  men  and  cannon,  the  field-marshal  Inade  himself  master 
of  the  wood,  planted  his  artillery  there,  and  attacked 
the  second  line  of  the  Poles,  commanded  by  Skrzynecki. 
That  general  receiyed  orders  to  repulse  the  Bussians  and 
recover  the  wood.  Ohlopicki  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
both  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  they 
charged  into  the  right  side  of  the  wood,  and  drove  out  the 
Lithuanians  at  the  bayonet  point,  who,  retreating  in  dis- 
order, threw  the  whole  army  into  alarm  and  confusion.  This 
was  the  precise  moment  for  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Chlopicki 
sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  general  Lubienski,  out  the  latter 
reused  to  obey.  Maddened  and  desjjerate,  Ohlopicki  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  replied  to  the  aides-de-camp 
who  applied  to  him  for  orders,  "  Go  and  ask  Eadzivil ;  as  for 
me,  I  seek  but  death."  He  was  soon  unhorsed  by  a  shell, 
and  was  secretly  carried  off  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the 
news  of  his  wound  was  spread  through  the  army  and  filled  it 
with  consternation. 

Meanwhile  the  field-marshal  had  put  all  his  reserves  in 
motion ;  prince  Szachoskoi,  who  had  been  fighting  all  the 
morning  at  Bialolenka,  baffled  the  experience  of  the  veteran 
Krukowiecki,  deceived  him  as  to  his  manoBuvres,  and  leaving 
his  rear-guard  to  keep  the  Polish  general  in  play,  at  length 
effected  his  junction  with  Diebitsch.  Surrounded  by  a 
battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  poured  a  murderous 
slanting  fire  upon  his  ranks,  Skrzynecki  retreated  and  aban- 
doned the  wood.  Diebitsch  then  brought  up  his  15,000 
cavalry,  who  charged  into  the  plain,  preceded  Tby  fifby-eight 
pieces  of  flying  artillery.  The  Polish  infantry  had  rallied, 
and  now  presented  a  fresh  front,  which  remained  impene- 
trable to  the  hulans ;  but  the  Szembec  division,  unable  to 
resist  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  hussars,  gave  way  and  fell 
back  in  good  order  on  Praga,  whilst  a  battalion  of  recruits 
made  a  dastardly  retreat  over  the  ice  of  the  Vistula,  and 
carried  terror  and  dismay  into  "Warsaw.  At  this  moment 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  north,  watching  for  the 
arrival  of  Krukowiecki's  division,  which  had  been  victorious 
at  Bialolenka :  Ejrukowiecki  remained  motionless.  To  add 
to  this  disaster,  the  approaches  to  Praga  were  choked  up  by 
multitudes  of  bewildered  peasants,  heaps  of  dead  and  dying, 
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and  sumptuous  equipages  employed  in  the  carriage  of  the 
wounded,  and  drendied  with  plebeian  blood.  The  disorder 
was  immense;  the  night  had  fallen,  the  air  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  rent  with  ^oans.  In  order  to  unmask  the 
batteries  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  Malachowiski  set  fire  to 
the  houses  of  Fraga,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  that  scene  of 
disaster,  the  Beresina  of  Poland.  The  women  and  children 
of  Warsaw  utter  shrieks  of  despair ;  but  workmen  with  axes 
in  their  hands,  hurrying  from  the  old  city,  in  an  instant 
break  down  the  obstacles,  clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  leave 
the  passages  free.  Upon  this  the  infantry  again  formed  in 
line,  and  checked  the  Bussian  cavalry  by  a  well-sustained 
fire.  The  Albert  cuirassiers,  passing  between  the  squares, 
imprudently  pushed  on  as  far  as  to  the  second  Polish  line. 
Their  heavy  squadrons,  sinking  in  the  mud,  were  soon 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Their  ranks  ploughed  up  by  con- 
greve  rockets,  and  furiously  charged  by  the  white  lancers,  all 
that  brilliant  cavalry  of  prince  Albert  was  annihilated,  and 
with  loud  hurrahs  the  pikemen  rushed  on  and  struck  down 
all  who  had  escaped  the  lance  and  the  bayonet.  This  terrible 
day  was  fisital  tp  five  thousand  Poles,  and  cost  the  Eussians 
the  elite  of  their  officers,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  men 
put  hors  de  combat. 

Night  closed  in,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Skrzynecki  and 
Szembec  were  for  following  up  the  victonr,  and  proposed  to 
the  commander-in-chief  that  they  should  fell  on  the  Eussians 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Eadzivil  was  afraid  that  the 
only  bridge  of  Praga  would  be  carried  away  by  the  ice.  He 
gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  whilst  Diebitsch  marched  his  army  back  into  the 
forest. 

The  overflowing  of  the  Vistula  for  a  month  suspended  the 
war  after  the  battle  of  Grochow;  but  general  Dwemicki, 
commander  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Polish  army,  had  kept 
the  field  throughout  February  at  the  head  of  a  small  boay 
of  3000  horse.  Surrounded  by  the  republicans  of  the  army, 
that  heroic  man  performed  prodigies.  Daring  to  a  degree 
that  amounted  to  genius,  and  prompt  as  lightning,  with  his 
3000  soldiers  he.routed  and  dispersed  20,000.  On  the  14th 
of  February  he  beat  Qeismar  in  the  valley  of  Sieroczyn.  On 
the  17th  he  crossed  the  Vistula,  advanced  to  meet  general 
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Kreutz  in  ike  paLfttinate  of  Ssndomir,  and,  eoming  xm  mih 
him  in  the  forest  of  Nowswies,  ^t  him  to  flight.  On  the 
2iid  of  Mandi  he  came  up  with  bim  s^;ain  at  Pukwj,  where 
he  cut  to  pieces  the  dragoonaof  prince  Wurtemberg.  Every- 
where victorious,  he  went  and  took  up  his  position  at  Zamose, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  jealous  superiors.  . 

The  neeessiiy  was  felt  at  Warsaw  of  superseding  !£Uidzivil 
as  incompetent,  though  no  one  had  the  cruelty  to  make  a 
crime  of  his  incapacity,  ffluce  he  himself  confessed  it  with  a 
modesty  that  ennobled  his  misfortuae.  Who  was  to  be  his 
successor  ?  Count  Pac,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  iKTaijoleon, 
the  great  mathematician  Frondsynski,  and  Erukowieclu,  were 
the  rivals  set  up  against  Skrzyneeki,  now  in  the  full  lustre  of 
his  recent  glory.  The  repubucaus  proposed  Dwemioki;  but 
Skrzyneeki  prevailed,  being  supported  by  the  aristocratic 
party  of  Warsaw,  and  being  recommended  by  Chlopicki, 
whose  wounds  redeemed  his  errors^  Skrzyneeki  contmued 
what.  Chbpicki  had  begun. 

He  was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  accomplished  in  all  the  pro* 
fligate  arts  of  the  diplomatic  circles,  valuing  only  polished 
mamiers,  titles  of  nobility,  and  outward  graces.  He  took 
pleasure  in  displaying  the  pomp  of  his  office,  held  reviews  in 
his  open  carriage,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  young 
exquisites,  who,  to  please  him,  had  adopted  Parisian  airs,  and 
the  language  of  high  ^ibshion.  Imbued  with  that  Jesuitism 
which  had  crept  into  all  1^  courts  of  Europe  during  the 
Erench  restoration,  Skrzyneeki  was  a  constant  frequenter  of 
the  churches,  and  affected  to  talk  of  heaven  in  his  speeches, 
and  even  in  his  proelamad^ns  to  the  army.  Such  a  man,  a 
congregationalist  in  epaulettes,  and  a  pertinacious  negotiator, 
was  evidently  not  the  leader  befitting  an  armed  revolution, 
though  he  possessed  courage,  a  quick  discerning  eye,  and 
military  science,  and  was  pricked  on  by  ambition. 

After  a  month's  cessation  of  arms  spent  in  attempts  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  Diebitsch,  the  conmiandeiv 
in-chief  resolved  to  resume  hostilities.  But  he  preserved 
l^e  most  profound  secrecy  as  to  his  plans.  Li  the  night  of 
the  dOth  of  March,  whilst  Warsaw  was  wrapt  in  sleep, 
Skrzyneeki  silently  assembled  his  troop ;  the  Praga  bridge 
was  covered  with  straw  and  crossed  without  noise.  Gene- 
ral Eybinski's  divisum,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavahy, 
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marched  towards  Zomki,  and  anived  by  daybreak  on  the 
flanks  of  Q^ismar's  forces,  which  ooeupied  a  strong  posntion 
in  the  forest  of  Warer.  A  thick  fog  onrerhiing  the  country, 
and  the  Eussiaos,  Sjupposing  the  en^aj  to  be  remote^  were 
fast  asleep;  Before  beginning  the  attack^  Bybinski  detached 
colonel  Eamorino  with  part  of  his  diTision  into  the  wood. 
The  colonel  making  a  detour,,  posted  himself  behind  the 
EiUBsian  entrenchments,  so  as  to  cnt  off  l^eir  retreat.  The 
enemy,  suddenly  assailed  infoontandinflank,  had  no  time  to 
recover  from  their  confiisian,  for  scarcely  had  B^binski's 
in&ntry  opened  their  fire,  when  the  lancers,  sallymg-  from 
the  barriers  of  Qrochow,  fell  upon  Geinuar's  adyancra  posts 
and  routed  them.  His  raxiks  were  all  in  disorder,  and  all  his 
efibrts  to  rally  his  battalions  were  fruitless.  The  Bussians 
thought  to  eseape  by  the  road  to  TVfJnsk,  but  they  fell  in 
with  Bamorino,  who  charged  the  surprised  and  panic-stricken 
fugitives  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  rout  w«w  then 
complete :  Geismar's  corps  were  half  destroyed  or  made  pri* 
aoners,  and  the  Bussian  general  fled  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces  through  the  wood. to  Dembewilkie. 

Rosen's  division  was  posted  th^»,  15,000  strongs  in  a  posi- 
tion protected  by  woods,  and  favoured. by  the  sloughy  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  was  impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. But  it  was  still  dayhght,  and  though  he  could  only 
come  at  Bosen  by  the  narrow  ground  afforded  by  ^e  high 
road,  the  commander-in-chief  gave  orders  to  take  possession 
of  the  village  of  Dembewilkie,  situated  in  an  open  glade  on. 
the  side  of  the  main  road,  which  it  commands.  Though 
unable  to  reply  to  the  Bussian  artillery,  liie  4th  and  8th 
regiments  of  the  line  gallantly  advanced^  in  defiance  of  a 
tremendous  fire  and  repeated  charges  of  the  enemy.  Two 
pieces  were  at  length  brought  up  with  immense  exertion,.and 
about  evening  the  4th  regiment  chained  into  the  village. 
General  Skarzynski's  cavaliy  and  the  Posen.  smiadrons  then 
came  up  by  the  defile,  passed  the  village,  chai^d  the  eneii^s 
centre,  and.  bore  down  his  infantry  and  hu  hulans.  ^e 
Bussians  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  wii^  the  loss  of  2000 
men  killed,  twelve  peoes  of  cannon,  innumerable  arms,  and 
6000  prisoners.  The  Poles  had  lost  but  800  man.  Theneset 
da^  Lubienski  body  pursued.  Bosen  tinrough  the  towns  of 
Minsk  and  KakiSEyn,  andindfiaeed  the  number  of  pnaoners 
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to  11,000.  Skrzynecki  had  not  the  skill  to  turn  his  advan« 
tages  to  good  account,  or  to  make  up  by  the  audacity  of  his 
movements  for  the  want  of  numbers :  he  was  accused  of  in- 
depision,  and  in  faci?  he  did  not  know  how  much  might  have 
been  made  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  victorious  Poles,  and  the 
discouragement  of  the  Bussians,  who  seemed  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  the  incapacity  of  Diebitsch.  The  Eussian 
troops  were  so  c&sheartened  by  the  unexpected  reverses  they 
had  sustained,  that  being  attacked  on  the  10th  of  April  at 
the  village  of  Iganie  by  general  Prondzynski,  they  disbanded ; 
and  the  flower  of  the  Eussian  infantry,  those  whom  the 
emperor  called  ever  since  the  Turkish  war  the  lions  of  VartuK 
laid  down  their  arms,  tore  the  eagles  from  their  schakos,  and 
fled  or  surrendered. 

The  victory  of  Iganie,  in  which  the  Eussians  lost  2500  men 
and  some  pieces  of  cannon,  did  not  produce  all  the  results 
that  might  have  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
of  the  generalissimo  to  execute  the  movement  agreed  on. 
Prondzynski  expected  everjr  moment  to  see  him  approaching 
from  Siedlce  through  Bohimie,  according  to  the  plan  they 
had  arranged  together.  It  woiild  have  been  all  over  with  Bo- 
sen's  corps,  if,  instead  of  losing  invaluable  time  in  repairing 
the  Kostrzyn  bridges,  Skrzynecki  had  sooner  debouched  from 
the  forest ;  he  would  have  cut  off  the  Bussians'  retreat  and 
destroyed  a  whole  division. 

But  a  more  terrible  disaster  than  war  was  about  to  inflict 
its  ravages  on  the  Poles.  The  cholera  morbus  was  on  its 
march  from  India.  To  the  north  it  had  advanced  into  Siberia; 
to  the  south  it  had  spread  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  New  Hol- 
land ;  eastwards,  it  had  crossed  the  great  wall  of  China,  and 
showed  itself  in  Pekin ;  westwards,  passing  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,  it  had  infected  Tiflis  and  New  Georgia,  crossed  the 
Caucasus,  entered  the  Eussian  empire,  and  broken  forth  in 
Moscow ;  and  Diebitsch's  soldiers  carried  it  with  them.  It 
was  at  the  battle  of  Iganie  that  the  Poles  contracted  this 
frightful  malady:  it  began  with  the  regiments  that  had  been 
most  engaged,  and  soon  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  troops.  It 
was  as  though  the  mortality  of  battles  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  mutual  rancour  of  the  belligerents. 

Since  Dwemicki  was  in  occupation  of  Zamosc,  the  nobili^ 
of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  encouraged  by  his 
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vicinitjr,  were  preparing  a  vast  insurrectioii,  the  generous 
intention  of  wbich  extended  even  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  To  nrge  on  this  great  movement,  to  methodise  it,  and 
to  support  the  patriotism 'of  those  regions  covered  with 
forests  and  inhabited  by  rude  hunters,  was  the  task  given 
Dwernicki  to  accomplish  with  his  small  band,  which  was  so 
weak,  that  to  give  him  such  orders  seemed  equivalent  to 
dooming  him  to  destruction. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  resolved  to  pass  through  the  three 
armies  that  menaced  him,  Dwernicki  set  out  from  Zamosc 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the  16th  at  Boremel, 
where  he  speedily  encountered  Eiidiger's  corps.  One  of 
those  engagements  ensued  which  nothing  but  FoHsh  fury 
can  explain.  Leaving  his  inflantry  in  the  ^age,  Dwernicki, 
with  2000  republican  cavalry,  dashed  at  Eiidiger's  9000 
men :  with  two  charges  he  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  cap- 
tured eight  pieces  of  cannon.'  The  next  day  Dwernicki 
directed  his  march  to  Podolia,  pursued  by  Elidiger,  who  had 
effected  a  junction  with  Kaysarof.  At  noon,  general  Eoth 
advanced  to  bar  his. way.  The  Polish  gener^  learned, 'at 
Kolodno,  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  him  off  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gallicia.  He  pushed  on  to  Lulince;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  April,  Eiidiger,  violating  the  Austrian 
territory,  ordered  a  detachment  to  place  itself  in  the  rear  of 
the  Poles.  On  the  morning  of  the  27  th,  when  thq  fog  cleared 
off  that  concealed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Eussians,  Dwernicki 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  25,000  men.  He  then  crossed  the 
frontier ;  but  the  Austrian  troops,  which  had  tolerated  the 
violation  of  their  territory  by  the  Eussians,  surrounded  him 
and  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  which  the  little  band  passed  through  as  prison- 
ers, received  them  with  enthusiasm ;  the  ladies  of  Presburg 
plucked  the  buttons  from  Dwemicki's  imiform,  and  hung 
them  with  gold  chains  from  their  necks. 

Dwemicki's  disaster  frustrated  the  insurrection  of  the 
southern  provinces.  That  of  the  Lithuanians  thenceforth 
attracted  all  the  attention'  of  the  Poles. 

Skrzynecki  lost  precious  time  after  the  battle  of  Iganie. 
He  might,  with  his  whole  combined  force,  have  fallen  suc- 
cessively on  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Eussian  army, 
which  were  always  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
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other,  and  have  Iseaten  ifaem  veparatdiy,  firam  fas  superiozitjr 
both  in  valonr  aad  in  numbets. 

The  Busaian  guard  Wiaa  in  cantomneixts  between  the  Bog 
and  the  .Nasrew,  twenty  lei^es  to  the  north  of  Diebitsch's 
head-quarteia.  It  occupied  the  ground  extending  from. 
Lomza  to  Zambrow,  and  Diebitsch  could  only  join  it  by 
passing  the  Bug.  The  guard,  .20,000  strong,  was  com- 
manded by  the  grand-duke  Michael,  and  contained  Hke 
elite  of  the  Bussian  nobility.  Its  destruction  would  have  been 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  emperor  of  Bussia,  and  would  have 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  Ihe  already  malcontent  great 
&milies.  This  corps  was,  therefore,  the  first  which  the 
Polish  generalissimo  should  hare  attacked,  the  more  because 
in  marching  to  gi^e  it  battle  he  might  haye  thrown  succour 
into  insurgent  Xitihuania. 

Skrzynecki  had  lost  a  month  in  tCTgirersations :  he  re- 
solved to  act  at  last.  On  the  l^h  of  May  he  quitted  his 
camp  at  Kaluszyn,  and  marched  on  Serock,  a  town  situate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew.  He  had  with 
him  46,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.*  In  order 
to  mask  this  great  movement  from  Diebitsch,  he  left  general 
TJminski  at  Kaluszyn  with  a  few  troops. 

Having  arrived  at  Serock  on  the  14th,  without  anything 
having  teanspired  as  to  his  designs,  either  in  the  Bussian 
army  or  in  Warsaw  itself,  Skr2synecki  divided  his  army 
into  two  cofaimnfi,  and  throwing  hiu^elf  into  the  ground 
enclosed  between  the  two  rivers,  he  marched  against  the 
Ruards,  having  tiie  Bog  on  his  right  and  the  Narew  on  his 
left.  One  of  the  ooUnnns,  under  the  command  of  Lubienski, 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Nur,  to  observe  Diebitsch,  and 
hinder  him  £?om  cr(Msii^  the  Bug.  The  other,  under  the 
orders  of  Skrzynecki  himself,  mardied  on  Lomza  to  surprise 
the.  guards,  menacing  Ostrolenka  on  its  left,  a  small  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  jS^arew^  and  surrounded  by  sands  and 
marshes. 

The  town  was  occupied  by  a  division  of  7000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sacken^  who  was  thus  parted  from  the  Bus- 

*  His  fbrces  had  been;  oomidearably  aii^pxiented  lince  the  craiinenee- 
ment  of  the  war.  Th^  amonntedin  all,  at  this^pariod,  to  about 
86,000  men. 
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dan  guard  by  the  whole  dktenee  between  OsfcrdeBkaimd 
iiomza. 

IixB^ad  of  pasfling  by  Sacken's  eorps,  which  could  affc^- 
wardfl  haye  been  destroyed  in  its  isolated  positioii,  and  which 
was  kept  in  cheek  by  a  Polish  diviffiLon  previously  sent  for- 
ward to  the  right  buik,  Sbnynecki  committed  me  mistake 
of  detaching  general  Gielgud  against  Sacken,  whereb;^^  he  at 
once  weakened  the  .Poles  and  forced  Saeken's  JLussians  to 
&11  back  on  Lomza  and  rejoin  the  guards.  Already,  more- 
OTcr^  the  guards,  profiting  by  Skrzynecki's  tardiness,  had 
gained  a  march,  and  placed  the  nver  between  them  and  the 
enemy. 

The  expedition  against  the  guards  failed,  therefore,  for 
want  of  vigour  and  audacity.  Diebitsch  at  length  received 
information  of  these  great  movements.  He  might  have 
marched  on  'Warsaw,  and  effected  a  formidable  (Uversion : 
be  preferred  going  to  the  support  of  the  guards.  He  left 
his  camp  at  Siedlce  in  haste,  and  with  as  much  promptitude 
on  this  occasion  as  he  was  usually  slow,  he  advanced  to  the 
Bug,  crossed  it  above  Nur,  and  attained  Lubienski  in  the 
{dain.  Lubienski,  at  the  head  of  his  10,000  men,  bravely 
sustained  the  assault  until  evening.  Hemmed  in  by  count 
Witt's  oavahy  he  re&sed  to  surrender,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
whilst  the  faui^ws  mowed  down  the  iEussian  cavalry,  and 
escaping  under  cover  of  darkness  effected  his  junction  with 
the  generaiiasimo.  The  latt^,  hearing  cannon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nur,  was  already  falling  back  on  Ostrolenka ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  he  passed  the  Karew,  over  the  two 
bridges  of  that  town,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  and  all  his 
artiUery,  avoiding  a  battle,  but  by  some  inexplicable  mistake 
leaving  Lubiens^'s  corps  unsupported  on  tiie  left  bank. 

Meanwhile  the  guards,  recovering  from  the  alarm,  and 
finding  the  ground  clear  bistween  the  two  rivears,  had  effected 
their  junction  with  Diebitsch,  and  on  the  moming  of  the 
26th  the  whole  Bussian  army  advanced  on  Ostrolenka. 

In  front  of  the  town  extends  a  plain,  inten^^ersed  as  we 
have  said  wiih  tsands,  manihes,  and  some  wooded  hillocks. 
Here  Lubienaki'B  eavalry  deployed,  awaiting  tibeBussians, 
behind  general  Kaminnki's  division  of  infimt^. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  great  Buasian  army  arrived 
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en  masse  in  ilie  plain,  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  and  flanked 
by  clouds  of  Cossacks.  The  affair  was  begun  by  the  troops 
of  general  Berg,  which  were  vigorously  received  by  Kamin- 
eki*s  infantry.  But  as  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Eussians 
threatened  to  hem  in  the  whole  Polish  body,  it  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  ground.  The  cavalry  first  fell  back  on  Ostro- 
lenka,  and  general  Pac  ordered  it  to  cross  over  to  the  right 
bank.  It  was  foDowed  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  The  4th 
regiment  of  the  line  brought  up  the  rear,  and  fell  back 
slowly ;  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  repulse  the  Bussian 
cavalry,  which  poured  like  a  deluge  upon  it,  it  fired  from  all 
its  fronts,  and  reached  Ostrolenka,  whilst  the  troops,  whose 
retreat  it  covered,  hurried  through  the  town  to  the  two 
bridges  to  join  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  army  encamped  in 
perfect  security  on  the  right  bank. 

But  the  Eussians  entered  on  the  heels  of  the  rear-guard 
at  several  points.  Disorder  began.  Unfinished  barricades 
obstructed  the  streets ;  shells  burst  in  every  direction,  and 
the  houses  of  Ostrolenka  were  in  flames:  the  fight  con- 
tinued in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration.  "Whilst  the  Poles 
were  debouching  by  all  the  issues  towards  the  bridges,  the 
grenadiers  of  Astrakhan,  already  posted  in  the  houses  adjoin- 
ing the  river,  fired  at  point-blank  distance  on  the  retreating 
battalions.  The  Eussians,  mingled  with  Poles,  choked  up 
the  avenues  and  planted  their  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  4th  regiment,  left  alone  in  the  town,  had  to  cut  its 
way  through  this  dense  multitude.  It  closed  its  ranks,  and 
with  loud  hurrahs  charged  the  human  mass  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  made  an  awful  carnage,  and  cleared  a  passage 
to  the  bridge,  leaving  it  piled  with  dead.  Nothing  was  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  blood-red  Narew  but  the  dead  or  the 
dying. 

It  is  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The  Astrakhan  and  Suvarof 
grenadiers  rush  headlong  on  the  crazy  bridges  in  pursuit 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line.  The  Polish  cannoniers, 
after  repeatedly  sweeping  the  bridge,  have  been  one  by  one 
picked  off  by  sharpshooters,  and  stretched  dead  by  their 
guns.  It  is  round  these  pieces  that  the  fight  rages  on  the 
right  bank.  The  Eussians  are  protected  by  the  fire  of  eighty 
guns,  which  the  curve  of  the  nver  enables  them  to  range  in 
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a  horse-shoe  form  on  tHe  lefb  bank.  Suddenly  the  general- 
issimo arrives  in  wild  dismay  among  the  Poles.  A  moment 
before, qniet  and  unsuspecting  in  his  head-quarters,  he  thought 
he  heard  the  noise  of  a  common  engagement.  The  troops 
seated  round  their  bivouac  fires  had  not  eaten  for  thirty 
hours.  On  learning  that  the  Eussian  army  is  assailing  the 
right  bank,  all  assemble  tumultuously ;  the  battalions  rush 
to  meet  the  enemy  without  order  or  concert.  Skrzynecki 
gallops  like  a  madman  from  column  to  column,  shouting, 
"  Ho !  Eybinski !  Malachowski !  Forward !  forward,  all !" 
Himself,  with  his  coat  torn  with  balls,  rushes  towards  the 
bridge,  from  which  fresh  masses  are  every  moment  issuing ; 
and  taking  his  battalions  one  after  the  other,  he  plunges 
them  into  the  m^lee.  The  generals  set  the  example ;  Lan- 
germann,  Pac,  Muchowski,  and  Prondzynski  execute  furious 
but  ineffectual  charges ;  the  Polish  artillery  has  soon  spent 
its  ammunition ;  the  battery  of  colonel  Bem  alone  carries 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  is  fought 
man  to  man,  with  swords  and  pikes.  A  sort  of  frenzy  seizes 
the  Poles.  Hundreds  of  officers  are  seen  rushing  to  the 
•front,  sword  in  hand,  singmg  the  "Warsaw  hymn.  The 
lancers  attempt  to  charge  in  their  turn,  and  the  general- 
issimo urges  them  on  at  frill  speed ;  but  their  horses  sink  up 
to  the  breast  in  the  plashy  soil,  and  they  are  exterminated 
without  striking  a  blow. 

Night  began  to  fall :  the  field  of  battle  was  now  but  a 
vast  cemetery.  Skrzynecki  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
Eussian  army  from  passing  over  wholly  to  the  right  bank. 
He  remained  master  of  the  field :  but  it  had  cost  him  7000 
men.  Generals  Kicki  and  Eaminski  were  slain,  270  officers 
had  fallen.  The  Eussians  recrossed  the  Narew  during  the 
night,  having  lost  more  than  10,000  men.  The  Polish 
generalissimo  gave  orders  to  retreat  to  "Warsaw,  and  as  he 
stepped  into  his  carriage  with  Prondzynski,  he  repeated 
sadly  the  famous  words  of  Kosciusco,  Mnis  Polonue, 

Shutting  himself  up  in  the  camp  of  Poltusk,  whither  the 
cholera  h^  pursued  nim,  Diebitsch  sank  into  a  profound 
melancholy.  No  longer  doubtine;  the  loss  of  his  master's 
favour,  he  sought  oblivion  of  his  losses  and  humiliations  in 
intoxication.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  his  death 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  grand-duke 
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Conatantine.  Both  have  been  aUributcMi  to  poison  adndnia- 
tered  by  the  emperoe'smost  trusted  oonfidaat,  coimt  OriofT; 
but  this  is  nothmg  moire  than  a  conjedsue^not  onlj  unsup- 
ported by  a  tittle  of  endenoe^  butrovenratvaisanee  ^rith  pro- 
bability. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  depths^  of  Bossia  inoesaantly  poured 
forth  new  masses  of  troopau  The  Busnan  army,  7Q,0QO 
strong,  with  300  cannon,  had  passed,  under  1^  oommand  of 
field-marshal  Pai^eTitch,  of  Erivau,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Persians.  Benouneing  the  idea  of  attacking  Wareaw  on  ihe 
right  baiik,  where  it  was  defended  by  the  suburb  Frag%  and 
by  the  river  itself,  this  daring  man  formed  the  pnojeet  of 
transporting  his  line  of  operations  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Yistula.  His  plan  wa&  to  march  towards  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, where  additional  suooours  of  every  description  awaited 
him,  to  cross  the  Yistula  at  Qziek,  aaxd  to  return  and  attack 
Warsaw  on  the  left  bank. 

After  passing  "Warsaw,  the  river  continues  its  course 
towards  the  north  for  about  five  leagues,  as  far  as  Modlin,.a 
fortified  town,  then  occupied  by  the  Poles.  A±  this  place  it 
makes  an  elbow,  turning  sharp  round  to  the  west ;  and  here 
receives  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  which,  just  before  united 
into  a  single  stream,  throw  themselves  into  it  by  one  mtouth. 
Modlin,  then,  was  a  fortress,  whence  the  Poles  were  to  com- 
mand the  new  theatre  of  war.  But  the  resolution  of  the 
field-marshal  was  taken,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Bussian 
army  was  put  in  motion.  Divided  into  four  columns,  it  was 
ordered  to  execute  a  parallel  march,  turning  round  Modlin, 
as  round  a  pivot,  the  column  nearest  that  fortress  having  di- 
rections to  advance  slowly,  in  order  tbat  the  column  at  the 
extremity  of  the  radius  might  have  time  to  accomplish  its 
movement.  This  march  was  in  the  highest  degree  rash  and 
dangerous.  The  soldiers  had  to  make  their  way  over  a 
country  ploughed  up  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  rivers  and  torrents.  Worn  out  by  the 
heaviness  of  the  way,  encumbered  by  their  baggage,  their 
large  park  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  train  requisite  for 
the  transport  of  twenty  days'  victualling  for  such  an  army, 
pursued,  moreover,  by  the  cholera^  which  strewed  the  road 
with  dead  and  dying,  .the  various  divisions  dragged  on  their 
painful  march,  exhaniated,  brokeea.up^.  dispeisea.    Had  an 
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armjof  40,000.  loen,  debouching  fi*om  Modlin^fallon  upon 
tkese  disociered  masses,  there  is  every  probability  that 
Paskievitch  woidd  have  been  utterly  overwhelmed,,  that 
Poland  would  have  been  saved.  X  corps  of  Polish  cavalry, 
sent  out  as  a  reoonnoitnng  party,  proved,  indeed,  the  ex* 
treme  probability  of  such  a  result,  by  the  entire  confusion 
which  it  tiirewinto  theJftussian-army,  by  driving  in  Ataman's 
Cossacks. 

But,  tranquil  on  the  lefb  bank,  Skrzynecki  occupied  him-* 
self  and  his  troops  with  the  celebration  of  mass*  "  Battle ! 
battle !"  vociferated  the  troops  with  enthusiastic  energy,  each 
time  that  the  general  passed  before  their  ranks ;  but  head- 
strong, inflexible,  he  merely  smiled  or  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
What  mystery  lurked  beneath  this  conduct  ?  Did  the  hero 
of  Dobre,  of  Grochow,  of  "Waver,  of  Dembewilkie,  wish  to 
draw  the  Bussians  over  to  the  left  bank,  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  beneath  the  walls  of  Warsaw  the  formidable  field- 
marshal,  then  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Bussia, 
and  inextricably  involved  in  the  disasters  of  an  impossible 
retreat  ?  But  to  seize  the  victory  which  offered  itself  was 
surely  better  than  to  await  it  under  circumstances ;  to  post- 

Sone  it  until  it  was,  as  he  might  deem  compld^,  was  to  ren- 
er  it  uncertain.  So  thought  the  generals,  so  thought  the 
soldiers,  compelled  to  inactivity.  Loud  and  general  clamour 
arose ;  and  well  it  might,  for  raskievitch,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  crossed  the  rivec  on  floating  bridges,  the  materials  for 
which  had  been  prejjared  by  Prussia  at  Thorn,  and  his  army 
was  now  advancmg  in  compact  array  to  swallow  up  devoted 
"Warsaw.  The  clamour  now  became  universal ;  murderous 
riots  broke  out  in  "Warsaw,  and  Krukowiecki,  their  alleged 
instigator,  was  appointed  dictator  on  the  16th  of  August. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Krukowiecki  assembled  a  council 
of  war,  which,  of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  it,  most  deci- 
sively rejected  that  which  was  at  once,  the  boldest,  and  the  only 
practicable  one,  namely,  that  suggested  by  the  dictator  him- 
self which  was,  to  give  battle  under  the  waJls  of  "Warsaw  with 
the  entire  force  at  the  disposition  of  the  government.  TJmin- 
ski  proposed  to  detach  one  half  of  the  army  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  into  Podlachia  to  victual  the  capital,  and  render 
it  capable  of  a  long  defence.  Dembinski  suggested  that  the 
whole  army  should  abandon  "Warsaw,  and  transport  itself  into 
2b2 
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Lithuania,  crushing  on  its  way  the  small  corps  of  loosen 
and  Golowin.  These  two  latter  plans  were  evidently  onlj 
admissible  after  the  first  had  been  tried.  For,  after  they 
had  given  battle  there  would  be  ample  time  for  them,  in  the 
event  of  defeat,  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  city,  to  vic- 
tual it  from  the  right  bank,  to  arm  the  people,  to  barri- 
cade the  streets,  and  to  renew  the  immortal  defence  of 
Saragossa.  As  to  the  proposition  of  Dembinski,  it  was  only 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  forlorn  hope,  as  a  last  resource, 
after  the  failure  of  everything  else.  The  plan  adopted  was 
that  of  XJminski ;  a  most  fatal  selection,  for  it  sent  away  one 
entire  half  of  an  army,  already  far  too  weak,  on  the  prepos- 
terous mission  of  procuring,  a  full  fortnight  before  they  were 
wanted,  additional  provisions  for  a  city,  whose  greatest  danger 
at  that  moment  was,  not  famine,  but  assault. 

Accordingly,  Eamorino  was  despatched  with  20,000  men 
and  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon  into  Podlachia,  and  Lubienski, 
with  a  detachment  of  4000  men  into  the  palatinate  of  Plock, 
BO  that  there  remained  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  only 
36,000  men.  On  learning  that  the  Polish  army  was  thus 
broken  up,  Paskievitch  decided  upon  attempting  an  assault, 
and  fixed  the  6th  of  September  for  that  purpose.  His  forces 
had  just  been  increased  by  a  new  army  of  30,000  men,  which 
general  Bjreutz  had  brought.  Thus  the  capital  of  Poland  was 
menaced  at  different  points  by  a  total  mass  of  120,000  men 
and  386  cannon !  The  effective  of  the  Polish  army  was  about 
80,000  men  and  144  cannon,  but  there  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  Warsaw  only  35,000  men  and  136  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  city  was  defended  on  the  left  bank  by  three  semicircular 
lines  of  vallations,  the  most  extended  of  which  did  not  em- 
brace less  than  five  leagues.  The  principal  sallies  were  "Wola, 
Pariz,  and  Marymont,  connected  together  by  lunettes.  This 
immense  development,  to  be  adequately  maintained,  requh^d 
an  army  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Poles:  Certain 
points,  of  necessity  insufficiently  manned,  must,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  fall  into  the  hands  of  Paskievitch,  so  that  they  had 
bmlt  forts  for  the  enemy,  and  the  very  works  which  were  in- 
tended to  stop  the  besieger,  became  an  additional  element  of 
success  at  his  disposition.  To  complete  this  misfortune,  the 
points  the  best  fortified  were  precisely  those  which  the  Eua- 
sians  could  not  attack.  Krukowiecki  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
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embodjing  the  male  population  of  the  suburbs,  and  Zalewski, 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  ensigns,  had  succeeded  in  organising 
an  urban  guard  of  more  than  20,000  men,  the  staff  of  which 
was  formed  of  the  unemployed  officers ;  but  Chrzanowski,  by 
spreading  an  alarm  of  another  night  of  the  15th  of  August, 
obtained  the  cUssolution  of  this  formidable  militia.  Thus 
everything  conspired  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  "Warsaw ;  each 
step  that  Poland  made  towards  her  ruin,,  corresponded  with 
the  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  democratic  principle. 

Before  commencing  the  attack,  Paskievitch  wished  to  at- 
tempt an  arrangement,  and  general  Berg  presented  himself 
for  this  purpose  at  the  outposbs,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Prondzynski ;  but  the  council  of  ministers  and  Kruko- 
wiecki  himself  having  declared  that  they  would  only  treat 
on  the  basis  of  a  manifesto,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  rup- 
ture, the  field-marshal  ordered  the  attack  for  the  next  da^, 
the  6th  September,  and  prepared  his  troops  for  it  by  distri- 
buting among  them  enormous  rations  of  brandy.  Por  the 
Bussians,  though  good  soldiers,  well  able  to  enaure  fatigue, 
and  obedient  unto  death,  are  deficient  in  the  impetuous 
energy  requisite  for  so  terrible  an  assault  as  this  was  to  be. 

At  daybreak  the  Bussians  opened  a  fire  from  two  hun- 
dred cannon.  Muravief  and  Strantmann  advanced  to  attack 
TJminski,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  columns  of  Kreutz 
and  Liiders,  debouching  from  the  centre,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  entrenchments  to  the  left  of  Wola,  and  carried  two 
redoubts  ;  but  as  they  were  taking  possession  of  battery  54, 
lieutenant  Gordon  fired  the  powder  magazine,  and  blew  up 
himself  with  the  enemy.  Wola  was  then  attacked  from  be- 
hind by  the  victorious  troops,  and  in  front  by  the  general  of 
Pahlen's  corps,  who  hurried  their  drunken  soldiers  on  to  the 
assault,  after  having  battered  the  walls  with  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  pieces  of  heaTv  artillery.  Assailed  from  all  points  at 
once,  the  garrison  of  W  ola,  too  feeble  to  resist  such  a  mighty 
attack,  retreated,  and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  church, 
where  their  old  commandant,  Sowinski,  made  them  swear  upon 
the  cross  never  to  surrender.  The  place  was  soon  forced,  and 
the  soldiers  put  to  death,  Sowinsii  himself  falling,  pietced 
with  wounds,  upon  the  altar. 

Masters  of  Wola,  the  Bussians  planted  their  artillery 
there,  and  marched  from  it  tdwards  noon,  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  a  hundred  cumon,  to  attack  the  second  line, 
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whieh,  regtmg  on  1he  suburb  of  Gzjste,  was  eovered  at  the 
point  of  assault  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon  under  the  dinee- 
tion  of  the  deputy,  ^man  Soltyk,  and  of  general  Bern,  that 
incomparable  artillery  officer,  who  had. been  so  fatal  to  XHe- 
bitsdi  at^the  batUe  of  Ostrolenka.     On  seeing  the  ^Russians 
debouch  from  the  &rt,  the  general  directed  his  artill^y  and 
poured  in  a  terrible  fire,  oyerthrowing  horse  and  foot,  and 
clearing  the  ground  quite  up  to  the  entrenchments  of  Woiay 
whidi  Soltyk  inundated  with  sheik  and  projectiles.     Tlie 
generalissimo  Makchowski,  seizing  the  opportunity,  pushed 
&rward  two  battalions  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line  to  ze- 
take  Wola ;  and  a  fieree  struggle  commenced  at  the  foot  of 
the  fort,  bnstling  with  cannon,  and  defended  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry double  the  number  of  the  assailants,  and  which  was 
reinforced  by  four  battalions  of  grenadiers.    Thrice  these 
masses  fell  upon  the  two  Polish  battalions,  and  each  tinae 
they  were  driven  bai^  to  the  fort,  by  one  of  those  charges  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  which  have  immortalised  the  4ih 
regiment  of  the  line.    The  enemy  at  length  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  send  the  squadrons  of  ChilkofT  against  them,  and 
the  two  battalions,  not  being  supported,  fell  back  in  good 
order  upon  the  suburb  of  Ozyate.     ThelUissians  remained 
masters  of  the  first  line,  of  which  they  occupied  the  chief 
points. 

The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade,  in  which  the  Eussians 
had  the  superiority  in  number  of  pieces  and  the  Poles  in 
skill.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  thundered  together. 
To  fiEicilitate  the  principal  attack  nmde  hj  Kreutz  and  Pahlen's 
corps  on  the  suburb*  of  Czyste,  Muravief  received  orders  to 
march  against  Uminski,  who  commanded  the  left  of  the  Poles, 
by  the  barriers  of  Jerusalem.  The  seventy-third  battery, 
under  colonel  Przed^lski,  placed  on  a  salient  lunette,  played 
aslant  on  the  Bussian  artillery  acting  against  Czyste,  dis- 
abled the  enemy's  pieces,  and  swept  all  before  it.  Muravief 
wished  to  drive  the  eolonel's  artiltery  from  its  position.  Two 
columns  of  in&ntry,  commanded  by  general  Witt  in  person, 
advanced  along  the  two  fianks  of  the  Baszyn  causeway  lead- 
ing to  the  Jerusalem  gate.  The  Polish  grenadiers,  without 
waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  up,  rushed  on  their  columns, 
already  broken  by  the  diadiarges  of  grape,  and  made  a  great 
carnage.  As  they  were  zatiying,  Uminski  sent  the  blue 
Ltncers  and  the  squadrons  of  Sandomir  to  charge  them  in 
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flank,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  their  batteries.  But 
a  brigade  of  the  cavaliy  of  the  SusBiBn  guard  hastened  to 
their  aid,  and  drove  the  Poles  back  to  their  lines,  but  there 
it  suffered  its  imprudent  ardour  to  carry  it  ioo  fer.  It  was 
mowed  down  by  the  :fire  of  the  Poles,  and  but  thirty  horses 
were  left  out  of  the  two  Eussian  regiments.  Presh  masses 
of  cavalry  attempted  to  carry  the  seventy- third  battery,  but 
the  cannon  made  havoc  in'theirranks,  and  they  retreated  full 
gallop. 

"Wmlst  this  formidable  'battery  was  occupied  with  its  own 
defence,  Blreutz  and  Pahlen  refitted  their  damaged  pieces, 
and  recommenced  the  attack  on  Czyste,  which  was  the  salient 
point  of  the  second  Hne. 

Their  columns  marched  resolutely  over  the  ground  swept 
by  their  artille^,  and  they  carried  two  batteries.  Assailed 
on  all  sides  by  Pahlen's  troops,  which  stole  along  under  cover 
of  the  houses  and  garden  walls,  the  twenty^third  battery, 
commanded  by  colonel  l^omanski,  sustained  a  desperate  con- 
flict. Ilomanski  was  killed.  He  and  ^em  were  the  ablest 
officers  of  artillery  in  the  two  armies. 

It  was  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  Czyste  faubourg  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  a  shower  bf  shells,  and  the  flames  lighted 
up  the  streets  strewed  with  dead.  The  gardens  and  enclo- 
sures became  the  scenes  of  partial  conflicts,  in  which  the 
combatants  fought  almost  man  to  man.  The  4th  regiment 
of  the  line,  entrenched  in  the  cemetery,  made  a  furious  de- 
fence, but  was  soon  driven  from  beneath  the  wall  of  the  toll- 
houee  by  the  spread  of  the  conflagration.  Qeneral  Nabakoff, 
and  the  grenadiers  led  by  Szaxjhoskoi  himself,  advance  as  far 
as  the  barrier  of  Wola,  seek  a  passage  through  the  flames, 
and  become  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  ditches,  and 
parapets.  On  reaching  the  cross  ways,  their  ranks  were 
there  swept  by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  planted  at  the  end  of 
the  alley.  The  murderous  conflict  continued  far  into  the 
night.  That  day  the  people  of  Warsaw  were  disarmed,  and 
the  mobs  were  dispersed !  The  streets  of  the  city  were  silent 
and  deserted ;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Praga,  whence 
the  20,000  men  under  Eamorino,  so  cruelly  backward,  were 
every  moment  expected.  At  nine  in  the  evening  the  army 
received  news  oic  the  capitulation,  with  orders  to  retire  on 
Praga. 
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GBUELTIES  IKFLIOTSD  ON  THE  POLES — PEESBOTJTIOK  OF  THE 
VlflXEB  OBBEE  CHUBCH-r-MABTYBDOM  OE  THE  UTTNS  OF 
MIKSK. 

Poland  now  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  Nicliolas,  and 
fearful  was  his  vengeance.  The  vanquished  were  treated  as 
^criminals;  patriotism  and  independence,  virtues  which  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  possessed  by  the  Russians,  were  im- 
ij)uted  as  crimes  to  the  Poles.  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  army,  were  filled  with  these  unhappy  beings ;  Poland  was 
incorporated  with  Eussia^  and,  contrary  to  all  treaties,  be- 
*came  a  province  of  that  empire.  Every  species  of  punish- 
ment was  inflicted ;  and  neither  property  nor  the  ties  of  family- 
were  respected. 

In  one  government,  that  of  PodoHa,  an  order  was  given  to 
transplant  five  hundred  families  (twenty-five  or  thirfy  thou- 
sand souls)  of  amnestied  insurgents,  or  of  suspected  persons ; 
an  order  to  transplant  them  to  the  frontier  of  the  Caucasus, 
to  the  uncultivated  and  miasmatic  lands,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  enemy.  The  reply  of  the  governor  of  Podolia 
is  interesting.  There  exist,  says  he,  three  classes  of  nobles : 
1.  The  noble  proprietors.  2.  The  noble  servants,  labourers, 
and  workmen ;  and  3.  The  nobles  of  towns,  tradesmen,  ad- 
vocates, <&c.  It  is  most  essential  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
first,  but  to  take  fipom  the  other  two,  "  to  rid  the  country 
of  such  persons."  This  execrable  appeal  to  imperial  fero- 
city was  perfectly  understood.  In  his  letter  of  the  6th 
(18th)  of  April,  1832,  the  minister  of  the  interior  replies, 
that  his  majesty  has  sanctioned  these  regulations,  adding 
with  his  own  hand,  they  are  to  serve  not  only  for  Podolia^ 
but  for  all  the  western  governments,  care  being  taken  only 
to  send  those  persons  who  were  capable  of  work ;  their  fami- 
lies could  be  sent  later. 

So  they  are  to  go  alone,  separated  from  all  belonging  to 
them ;  the  wife  and  the  children  stay  to  die  of  hunger  in. 
Poland,  and  the  husband  departs  to  meet  his  death  in  the 
Caucasus. 
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iPinally,  the  emperor  adds,  that  the  nobles  of  the  second 
class,  not  proprietors,  shall  be  placed  apart,  enrolled  among 
the  Oo88aek8,  without  intercourse  with  the  colonies  of  their 
countrymen. 

These  fearful  regulations  were  not  merely  transitory; 
they  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  fixed  measures  which  make 
humanity  shudder.  Tor  the  French  conscription,  which  drew 
the  men  by  lot,  has  been  substituted  the  horror  of  Bussian 
recruitments,  in  which  the  men  are  arbitrarily  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  their  masters  and  the  imperial  agents. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  little  those  suspected  of  Folmdism 
are  spared  in  this  operation.  Thus  chosen,  they  march  to 
the  Caucasus,  whence,  according  to  the  avowal  of  Paskie- 
vitch,  they  never  return.  By  this  means,  Bussia  has  esta* 
blished  a  Kind  of  horrid  issue,  out  of  which  runs  the  best 
blood  of  Poland,  her  manhood  and  her  strength.  The  worst 
rigours  of  this  system  have  fallen  upon  the  second  class,  that 
of  the  noble  peasants,  a  body  essentially  militarv,  and  which, 
more  than  the  citizens  of  towns,  forms  the  real  middle  class 
in  Poland.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  lowered  to  the  rank 
of  the  801-disant  free  peasants  of  Bussia  (odnodvortzi)  :  then 
a  means  was  found  of  making  them  pay  four  times  for  once 
the  tax  of  blood.  All  other  classes  of  Bussian  subjects  un- 
dergo recruitment  only  every  two  years,  but  they  every  year. 
Others  furnish  five  men  in  a  thousand,  they  furnish  ten. 
Thus  their  burden  is  quadrupled. 

The  ordinance  of  1832,  which  alone  remained  to  Poland, 
was  soon  infringed  by  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  undertook  the  entire  transformation  of  the 
country.  Por  the  Polish  division  of  palatinates,  he  substi- 
tuted the  Bussian  division  of  governments ;  for  the  decimal 
and  metrique  division,  followed  by  the  Poles,  the  Bussian 
weights  and  measures ;  for  the  modem  calendar  of  common 
sense  and  of  science,  the  old  Julian  calendar.  Lastly,  he 
has  tried  to  efface  the  Polish  language!  suppressing  it  in 
the  different  administrations,  dismissing  those  functionaries 
who  were  unacquainted  with  Bussian,  commanding  the  use 
.of  the  Bussian  language  in  the  Polish  schools,  forbidding 
the  youth  to  speak  theur  own  native  tongue !  Several  stu- 
dents of  Wilna  met  secretly  to  speak  the  Polish  language. 
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Borprised,  and  cmrned  off,  Ironnd  to  tkeiaiiB  of:the  OossackB' 
borseB,  beliold  th^n  goldieroifar  li&!* 

It  \ra,s  in  the  mozitliof. Msroh,  1SS2,  dnmig^^tlie  empeirar^s 
most  violent  fury,  that  he  commanded  the  tr^spkmtatioix  cff 
80  jnsaaj  J&milifis.  Then  it  uma  that  he  eansediso  be  sbized 
(that  is  the  word  used  hj^  the  council  of  admimatration)  all 
the  male  dLildren,  Tftgabonds,  orpfaaiOB,  undpgor,  &om  seven 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  G%^e  order  came  direct  bjr  the  aide- 
de-camp  Tolstoi.  PaskieYitch,  in  has  regulations,  expressee 
himaeilf  differently ;  by  means  of  two  letters  he  changes  the 
whole  «ense — a  change  he  wadld  not  have  made  without  tlie 
anldundty  of  the  emperor.  He  says  ob,  and  not  and;  he 
says  orphans  ob  poor ;  a  mos^  cruel  distinction,  because 
from  that  moment  might  be  taken  away  children  who, 
though  not  orphans,  belonged  to  poor  parents.  The  goTeca- 
ment  of  Warsaw,  in  publicly  posting  this  cruel  order,  added, 
with  the  view  to  soften  and  mitigate  the  public  fermentatinn, 
these  vrords  foreign  to  the  text:  Those  children  having  no 
place  of  abode,  Li  reality,  the  children  of  poor  paronis  were 
not  the  less  seized,  in  spite  of  "the  violent  and  terrible  protes- 
tations of  their  parents. 

*  "TliiB  strikes  me  as  the  most  outzageoiM  of  enterprises,  the  mort 
teftercms  and  mm«fcaral  cruelty.  Our  Utngoage,  our  mother  tongue, 
dear  to  every  one  of  ns,  that  wmch  recals  tons,  in  its  e^ery  word  and 
its  every  sound,  the  voice  of  our  country,  and  which  affords  us  all  the 
sweet  emotions  of  our  life,  our  homes  of  childhood,  and  our  time  of 
love.  .  .  .  Tear  it  from  our  hearts,  and  you  tear  our  hearts  in  the 
effort.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  remains  the  most  traasuied  in  our 
remembrance,  of  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost  for  ever,  more  than 
their  features,  more  than  their  expression,  more  than  their  gestures,  is 
the  sound  of  their  household  words.  That  which  I  have  the  most  re- 
membered of  my  father,  with  whom  I  lived  during  forty-eight  years  of 
my  life,  is  the  tone  of  his  voice.  .  .  .  I>start  when  I  think  that  he  is 
still  becdde  me,  that  he  speaks  to  me  andsays, ' My  son !'  Yes, all onr 
heart  is  in  our  native  tongue — ^friendship,  love,  countay.  Each  of  the 
great  nations  has  inherited  the  best  part  of  itself  in  its  language  and 
its  voice.  The  heroic  Polish  tongue,  all  vibrating  with  manly  tones, 
causes  even  him  who  understands  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  feel 
the  majesty  of  .the  anoisnt  republic;  it  brings  before  the  heating  bsart 
all  .the^  glory  o£her  history*  CUie  hears  the  noble  voice  of  heroes.  The 
Bussian  language i has  a  very  agreeable  sound,,  sweet  and  caressing.  It^ 
resembles  the  melodious  language  of  the  South.  Inflict  it  upon  Pdand, 
and  you  change  the  national  character  in  a  most  serious  point — ^yoa 
render  it  weak  and  effeminate.''— iftcAefe^. 
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It  was  a  most  fasrful  -  scene.  After 'se^eiail  convoys 
ebildien  had  been  earned  off  by  night,  on  the  17th  of 
lBS2y  one  ^ras  sent  off  in  the  dajtime.  The  mothers  ran 
after  the  waggons,  tearing  their  breasts;  seTeial  threw 
themselves  imaer  the  wheels,  and  were  only  driven  away 
with  stripes.  On  the  18th,  another  multitude  of  little 
children,  who  worked  or  »old  in  the  streets,  were  seized. 
On  the  10th,  the  parish  HM^hools  were  emptied.  These  poor 
little  things,  so  earned  off,  died  like  insects  threnghont  the 
whole  journey.  Wljen  they  were  too  weak  to  go  on,  they 
were  left  to  &d  'by  the  road-side.  The  bodies  of  these  little 
innocents  were  found  by  the  country  people ;  near  them  lay 
their  bread,  whidi  they  had  not  had  strength  enough  to 
touch. 

The  emperor  had  just  discovered  (what  had  been  kno^n 
from  aU  time)  that  the  Jews  of  Poland,  excluded  from  all 
honest  industry,  lived  by  smuggling  and  second-hand  deal- 
ing. An  order  was  issued  to  transport  them,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  the  extremity  of  Hussia.  ]N"ever  had  there  been 
such  desolation  since  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  Ifo  delay. 
The  Cossacks  arrive — the  goods  are  in  the  streets.  "  Clear 
off!  March !  Qo  you  must,  that  is  the  order. — 'Not  a  day, 
not  an  hour."  Old  men,  women,  young  children,  depart;; 
they  drag  themselves  along,  the  soldiers  press  behind  and 
goad  them  at  need.  They  fall  from  weariness  and  hunger. 
There  they  are  left  helplessly  to  die,  like  so  many  dogs.  The 
wife  may  £unt  and  die,  but  the  husband  must  march  on.  Is 
this  enough  ?  No.  The  survivors,  in  their  new  habitations, 
see  the  beginning  of  another  murderous  persecution,  the 
eonscrwtion  of  their  children !  At  six  years  old  they  are 
carried  off  for  the  military  or  naval  service.  AH  these  chil- 
dren die.    The  Jew  cannot  exist  as  a  soldier. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  large  body 
in  the  Greek  church  separated  itself  from  the  orthodox  or 
state  establishment,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Uniate,  or 
United  Greek  Church,  entered  into  communion  with  Home, 
placing  itself  under  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
m  opposition  to  that  of  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards 
of  the  sovereign.  This  schism  struck  the  deepest  root  in 
Lithuania  and  modem  Poland;  and,  since  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  has  had  powerful  political  influence  in  keeping 
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Up  the  feeling  of  Polish  nationality ;  the  Uniate  Church  and 
national  fidelity  being  held  as  synonymous,  while  the  Polish 
adherent  to  the  Eusso-Greek  or  orthodox  church  was  gene- 
rally assumed  to  be  an  apostate  to  his  faith,  and  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  czar  to  destroy  this  schismatic  branch,  and  it  was  done. 
The  process  was  very  simple :  the  villages  were  surrounded, 
and  the  priests,  after  receiving  the  knout,  were  carried  off. 
The  Eussian  priest,  whip  in  nand,  passed  in  review  the 
trembling  flock,  threatening  them,  lashmg  them.  The  obsti- 
nate were  shut  up  in  heated  rooms  filled  with  the  smoke  of 
green  wood.  Grace  soon  operated  u^on  them  by  means  of 
suffocation.  All  being  so  well  agreed  in  the  new  faith,  they 
were  consigned  to  the  church,  and  there  the  sacrament  was 
thrust  down  their  throats,  while  the  whip  was  held  over 
their  heads.  The  most  horrible  of  these  dragonades  took 
place  out  of  Poland,  in  the  military  colonies  established  in 
the  wastes  of  Eussia.  The  imruly  were  sent  thither,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  military  discipline,  were  literally 
crushed  -with  blows,  without  even  the  consolation  of  reli- 
gious martyrdom, — killed,  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  rebellious 
soldiers.  ^Nevertheless,  their  conversion  was  triumphantly 
proclaimed.  A  visible  miracle.  To  aid  this  good  work, 
laws  were  passed  which  forbade  the  hearing  of  mass,  ex- 
cepting on  Sundays  and  great  festivals ;  which  forbade  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents ;  which  prescribed  the  sermons  that  were  to  be 
preached,  and  the  catechisms  that  were  to  be  used  in 
Catholic  churches ;  and  which  allowed  of  no  theological  ex- 
planations of  theological  differences ;  which,  later,  £spersed 
the  Catholic  priests  with  violence,  shut  up  their  churches,  and 
refused  all  spiritual  consolations  to  theur  flocks ;  which  ex- 
communicated as  schismatic  all  Catholic  children  not  baptised 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  established  church  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  their  birth,  and  which  offered  entire 
pardon  and  indemnity  to  any  Catholic  convicted  of  any  crime 
whatsoever — murder,  robbery,  no  matter  what — ^who  recanted 
and  became  orthodox.  So  much  vigorous  legislation  was  not 
without  its  effect.  In  the  spring  of  1839  the  whole  of  the 
episcopal  body  of  the  ITniate  signed  the  act  of  recantation, 
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petitioiiine  the  emperor  gracioiisly  to  re-admit  them  into  the 
bosom  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  asking  pardon,  both  of  him 
and  of  God,  for  their  long  blindness  and  obstinacy.  Dhe  em- 
peror deigned  to  grant  their  prayer.  His  officiiu  journal,  in 
an  edifying  article,  chants  forth  a  pious  Hosannah :  "  Happy 
union  I"  it  exclaims,  '^  and  which  has  cost  no  tears !  mildness 
and  persuasion  were  alone  employed !"  To  celebrate  the  in- 
corporation of  the  united  Greeks  with  the  orthodox  church, 
a  medal  was  struck  with  this  inscription:  "Separated  by 
violence  in  1596,  reunited  by  love  in  1839." 
*  Amongst  the  converted  clergy,  the  bishop  Siemaszko  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  particularly  ardent  in  his  professions  of 
orthodoxy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  zeal — or  as  its  reward — ^he 
undertook  the  task  of  converting  the  Basilian  nuns  of  Minsk, 
of  whom  he  had  been  "  bishop  and  shepherd."  He  began 
his  mission  with  moderation,  even  with  kindness,  calling  on 
them  affectionately,  as  their  pastor,  to  renounce  the  commu- 
nion of  Eome,  and  the  acts  of  St.  Basil ;  but,  as  their  refustds 
were  more  vehement  than  he  had  looked  for,  his  behaviour 
suddenly  changed ;  and  one  Friday,  as  the  nuns  were  ^oing 
to  prayers,  Siemaszko,  accompanied  by  IJszakof,  the  civil  go- 
vernor of  Minsk,  and  a  troop  of  soldiers,  burst  open  the  con- 
vent gates,  to  offer  them  their  final  choice  between  honours 
with  the  orthodox  religion,  and  constancy  to  their  communion 
with  forced  labour  in  Siberia.  GRie  nuns  despised  his  threats 
as  they  had  rejected  his  bribes.  The  reverend  mother, 
Makrena  Mirazyslawski,  answered  generally  in  the  name  of 
all,  and  Siemaszko  then  ordered  tibem,  angrily,  to  prepare 
instantly  for  a  march.  With  difficulty  they  obtained  per- 
mission to  offer  up  a  few  prayers  before  their  departure. 
They  flung  themselves  before  the  host,  the  renegade  prelate 
cursing  them  as  they  prayed.  Thirty-five  knelt  on  the  church 
flags ;  but,  when  they  rose  up  to  go,  one  was  found  dead, 
Eosalie  Lenszeka.  Her  heart  had  broken  between  fear  and 
grief. 

They  were  marched  through  the  town ;  the  orphan  chil- 
dren, of  whom  they  had  forty-seven  in  the  convent,  following 
them  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants crowding  round  them,  weeping  too ;  for,  according  to 
various  depositions,  these  nuns  oi  St.  Basil  were  much  be- 
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loved.  Their  kmcbecHi  and.  beneiokraoa  to  tiie  poor  and  <^ 
afflicted  was  a  matterruf  public  imtonDety  and  of  public  benefit; 
The  soidiera  were  aficaid  of  a  popokr  deaottoastnttion  if  tbej^ 
attempted  any  peiBG(aal  yioleiice  in.  tie  town,  00  ih&t  &e 
nuns  were  not  ironed  iintfl  thej  camff  to  tfaenrfinit  hal^ngc- 
plaoe,  about  a  lesp^  &om  Minsk*  l^ere  ihey  were  chained 
in  couples,  with  irons  on  their  hands  and  fesi^  and  in  this 
manner  thej  marched  for  senren  days,  until  tiiey  reoehed 
Witebsk.  Thejr  were  plaeed  in  a  couTent  of  Ozemi^B,  or 
Black  Nuns,  cmefly  widows  of  Buaaian  soldiers ;  womeiz  of 
coarse  habits  aud  cruel  feelings,  to  whom  the j  were  appointed 
serrants,  or  rather  serfs  and  victinn.  Their  ooupling-chaoxiB 
were  remored;  but  their  irons  remained  on  theu!  feet;  and 
these  they  wore  for  the  saren  yean  of  their  persecution.  Ai: 
this  convent — vfiiich  had  formerly  been  Basnian,  and  had  be- 
longed to  the  XJniate  Church — ^they  found  thirteen  of  its 
former  owners,  BasUian  nuns,  subject  to  the  same  treatment 
which  they  themselves  were  about  to  undergo.  The  whole 
of  the  sisterhood  united  was  placed  under  the  charge,  of  the 
father  Ignatius  Mikhailievitch,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
own  almoner,  but  who  was  now  orthodox  and  renegade. 

Before  sue  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  nuns  performed  ikte 
service  of  the  house,  drew  the  water,  carried  it,  prepared 
the  wood,  lighted  the  fires,  and,  in  short,  did  all  that  was 
required  in  the  establidiiment.  At  six:  they  went  to  hard 
labour:  breaking  stones  and  carrying  them  in  wheel- 
barrows, to  whidi  they  win»  chained.  Erom  noon  to  one 
o'clock  they  rested;  from  one  till  dark,  hard  labour  again ; 
and,  after  dark,  household  work  and  attending  to  the  cattle. 
Then  to  rest,  such  as  they  might  find,  in  a  low  damp  room, 
where  a  few  wisps  of  siaraw  was  their  only  furniture,  and 
where  their  clanking  irons  were  not  removed.  Their  food 
was  so  scanty  and  so  wretched  that  the  beggars  used  to 
bring  them  bread,  and  often  they  shared  the  provender  of 
the  cattle  when  serving  them, — a  crime  the  Black  Nuns 
punished  with  blows,  telling  thrai  iiiey  did  not  deserve 
to  share  the  food  of  their  hogs.  One  of  their  most  painfol 
duties  was  cleaning  the  high  leather  boots  worn  by  the 
Czemicks,  with  a  certain  preparation  called  "  dziegiee," 
which  was  overpoweringly  sickening.    But  the  poor  nuns  of 
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iMinsk  lived  to:  lemembei'  tiieir' leather  Ik>at3  and  the 
"dziegiec"  with  regmt. 

After  two  months  of  tliis  life'— finding  thenr  etill  per- 
sistent—Siemaszko  ordered  them  to  be  flogged  twioe  a 
week^  fifty  lashes  each  tzma  These  floggings  took  piaoe  in 
the  court-yard,  under  a  hind  of  shed,  in  the  presence  of  ^e 
deacons,  the  priests,  the  children^  the  nnns^  ^'of  erery*- 
thing,"  says  the  moiiier  Mekiena,  ^'iliat  lived  and  hhuh 
phemed  in  this  dwelling."  Their  fleis^  often  hung  in  strips 
from  their  bodies,  and  the  way  to  tibeir  work  was  tracked 
with  blood ;  but  they  made  neither  re^tanoe  nor  complaint, 
and  only  wept  when  they  did  not  pray.  It  was  in  the 
winter ;  and  they  were  not  allowed  any  ^re ;  so  that  the 
cold  £roze  their  limbs,  and  poisoned  their  wounds,  making 
their  punishment  still  more  severe.  After  one  of  these 
flagellations,  a  nun,  Colomba  Gt>rska,  fainted  on  her  wav  to 
work.  They  beat  her  until  she  recovered  her  senses ;  wnen, 
staggering  to  her  wheelbaarow,  she  attempted  to  move  it, 
and  fell  dead.  Another  nun,  Baptista  Downar,  was  burned 
alive  in  a  large  stove.  The  Czemicks  shut  her  up  in  it  after 
she  had  lighted  the  fire.  Another,  JSTepomucena  Qrot- 
kowska,  was  killed,  perhaps  accidentally,  by  the  Czemick 
abbess,  who  "  clove  open  her  head,  by  striking  it  with  a  log 
of  wood,  because  she  had  dared  to  make  use  of  a  knife 
to  serape  from  a  plank  a  stain  of  tar,  which  she  could  not 
remove  in  any  other  way."  It  was  a  breach  of  discipline 
and  disobedience  to  a  rule  of  the  abbess.  Another  nun, 
Susannah  Eypinska,  died  from  the  flogging;  and  a  fifth,  Ooletta 
Sielawa,  was  also  killed  acddeniaU^,  by  a  Black  Nun,  who 
broke  her  ribs  by  knocking  her  down  violently  against  a  pile 
of  wood. 

After  thev  had  been  many  months  at  Witebsk,  Siemaszko 
wrote  angrily  to  Mikhailieyitch,  asking  why  he  had  not  been 
able  to  overcome  their  obstina<rf .  iSie  superintendent  an- 
swered that  they  were  "soft  as  wax  in  his  hands,"  and 
ready  to  recant,  and  that  Siemaszko  might  come  to  receive 
their  confession.  To  bring  this  about,  and  substantiate  his 
boast,  he  began  new  tortures.  They  were  suddenly  seized, 
and  divided  into  four  parties,  shut  up  in  damp  dungeons, 
and  given  scaroely  enough  to  exist  an.  Hie  dungeon  in 
which  the  reverend  mother  and   her  eight  sisters  were 
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confined  was  full  of  wonns  and  vermin,  wMch  crawled  about 
their  persons  when  they  slept.    Their  only  food  wais  half- 
putrid  vegetables.    The  other  three  divisions  had  for  the 
first  two  days  a  pound  of  bran  bread  and  a  pint  of  water 
each,  which  was  then  reduced  one-half.    Every  day  Mikhni- 
lievitch  attempted  to  induce  them  to  recant;   now  with 
promises,  and  now  with  threats,  and  now  with  a  false  paper, 
which  he  asserted  in  turn  to  each  party  that  the  others  had 
signed,  and  were  then  warm  and  comfortable,   "  enjoying 
their  coffee."    "  Would  it  not  be  better,"  he  used  to  say  to 
the  mother,  "  to  be  abbess  again,  than  to  be  eaten  alive  by 
the  worms  ?   Gome !  sign,  as  all  your  children  have  done." 
The  brave  old  woman  still  persisted,  though  trembling  lest 
any  of  her  nuns  had  given  way ;  but,  seizing  the  paper  from 
his  hand,  she  opened  it,  and  found  it  a  blank.    Heaping 
reproaches  on  his  head,  she  fiung  the  false  petition  in  his 
face ;  and  this  "  traitor, — Judas,  envoy  of  Lucifer, — ^went 
back  to  his  master,  quite  ashamed,"  leaving  her  and  her 
children  triumphant.  Siemaszko,  however,  arrived.  He  spoke 
to  them  gently,  congratulated  them  on  their  decision,  pro- 
mised them  grand  honours,  and  appointed  the  mother,  Ma- 
krena,  mother-general  of  her  orthodox  chargp.  Eagerly,  yet  in 
terror  lest  they  should  find  a  traitor  amongst  them,  they  all 
denied  their  conversion ;  and  the  reverend  mother  refused 
her  oflSlce  with  more  energy,  doubtless,  than  policy,  flinging 
back  the  superb  cross  with  which  he  wished  to  decorate  her, 
telling  him  to  wear  it  himself,  and  then  '^instead  of,  as  in 
the  old  times,  a  thief  hanging  on  the  cross,  they  should  see 
the  cross  hanging  on  a  thief."     Finding  that  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  them,  Siemaszko,  indignant  at  the 
useless  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  the  unnecessary  civility  he 
had  shown,  ordered  them  to  be  severely  flogged  beneath  his 
own  windows :  and  so  ended  this  prelatic  visitation. 

■Among  other  more  revolting,  but  not  more  severe  cruel- 
ties, was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  to  bring 
water  from  the  river.  To  "  prevent  the  Polish  spirit  from 
passing  into  the  water,"  the  nuns  were  obHged  to  hold  the 
heavy  copper  jars  at  arms'  length.  It  was  a  great  distance 
between  the  convent  and  the  river,  especialTy  in  winter, 
when  they  had  to  go  a  long  way  round;  and  the  poor 
creatures  were  sometimes  uniu^le  to  keep  the  jars  held  out 
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at  the  required  distance.  If  they  drew  them  nearer^  the 
water  was  polluted;  and  the  Czemick  nuns,  who  were 
always  with  them,  armed  with  whips  and  sticks,  flung  it 
over  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  river  for 
piore.  This  happened,  perhaps,  many  times  in  the  day,  and 
as  they  were  not  allowed  to  change  their  clothes — ^indeed 
they  had  none  but  what  they  wore — they  were  sometimes 
the  whole  day  and  night  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  ice,  for  the 
.  water  froze  in  the  clothes  instead  of  drying.  Another  mis- 
fortune which  affected  them  more  than  others,  that  seemed 
more  difficult  to  bear,  was  the  loss  of  their  only  cooking 
utensil :  an  earthenware  pot  given  them  by  a  Jew,  in  which 
they  used  to  cook  the  only  warm  food  they  had  to  eat, 
namely,  the  "  braba,"  the  grounds  of  a  sort  of  spirit  made 
from  com.  Mikhailievitch  shattered  it  with  the  iron  heel  of 
his  boot,  and  the  poor  nuns  found  all  their  patience  and 
resignation  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bear  this  loss  cheer- 
fully. However,  "they  carried  it  to  God,"  with  the  same 
marvellous  patience  they  showed  throughout ;  and  afterwards 
another  Jew  gave  them  an  iron  kettle. 

Again  Siemaszko  came  among  them ;  this  time  to  recon- 
secrate the  old  XJniate  Church  at  Witebsk  to  the  orthodox 
faith.  He  tried  to  make  the  nuns  assist  in  the  ceremony, 
which  would  have  been  equal  to  a  public  profession  of  faith ; 
but  they  steadfastly  refused,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
cut,  maimed,  bruised,  ill-treated,  and  wounded,  rather  than 
commit  what  they  believed  to  be  a  mortal  sin.  The  abbess 
had  her  head  laid  open,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  nuns 
who  was  not  bleeding  from  one  or  many  wounds.  At  the 
church  door,  as  they  were  being  forced  in,  one  of  the  nuna 
snatched  a  log  of  wood  from  a  carpenter  at  work,  and  threw 
it  at  the  bishop's  feet ;  and  the  abbess.  Makrena  offered  him 
a  hatchet,  crymg,  ''Thou  hast  been  our  shepherd,  become 
our  executioner !  Like  the  father  of  St.  Barbe,  destroy  thy 
children!'*  the  nuns  kneeling  before  him.  Siemaszko  dashed 
the  hatchet  from  the  mother's  hands ;  and,  in  falling,  it  cut 
the  leg  and  foot  of  one  of  the  sisters.  With  a  blow  of  hia 
hand  he  knocked  out  one  of  Makrena's  teeth,  and  beat  her 
brutally  about  the  head.  Then,  perhaps  from  the  excesS' 
and  reaction  of  his  passion,  he  fainted:  so  the  barbarous 
scene  ended.  But  atter  this  their  persecutions  were  greatl;. 
▼oi>.  n.  2  0 
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kiereased,  «nd  the  death  of  Mikhailievitch,  who  fell,  when 
drunk,  into  a  pool  and  was  drowned,  onlj  added  to  their 
sorrows ;  for  the  pope  Swanow,  who  succeeded,  continuallv 
blamed  his  moderation,  and  repeated  daily,  ^  I  am  no  Mi- 
khaUieTitch!" 

At  the  end  x)f  184Q,  two  years  after  their  arnTal  a^ 
Witebsk,  they  were  suddenly  marched  off  to  Folosk*    By 
this  time  their  dothes  were  complet^y  worn  out,  and  they 
received  a  fresh  suppljr ;  namely,  two  petticoats  of  sacking, 
and  a  half  square  of  linen  for  the  head.    This  was  all  they 
had.    At  Folosk  they  found  other  fasilian  nuns,  whose 
persecutions  had  bemin  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  nuns 
of  Witebsk,  and  who  had  lost  fifteen,  out  of  their  former 
number  of  twenty-five,  from  the  barbarities  they  had  suf- 
fered.   Of  the  remaining  ten,  two  were  mad,  who  yet  were 
Gained,  &8tened  to  the  wheelbarrows,  and  compelled  to 
work  like  the  rest.     One  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
nuns  of  Minsk,  and  the  other  was  one  day  found  covered 
with  Uood,  lying  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  prison.    In  Folosk, 
or  rather  at  Spas,  which  is  about  a  league  from  the  town,  the 
nuns  were  set  to  work  on  a  palace  about  to  be  built  for 
Siemaszko.    They  first  had  to  break  the  stones,  not  with 
hammers,  but  with  the  stones  themselves,  which  dislocated 
their  arms,  so  that  they  were  often  obliged  to  help  each 
other  to  replaoe  them  in  the  sockets;   tumours  came  on 
their  necks  and  heads,  their  hands  were  swollen,  chapped, 
and  bleeding,  and  their  bodies  were  one  mass  of  open 
wounds  and  festering  sores.    At  night  they  could  not  He 
down  nor  deep,  and  often  passed  the  whole  night  leaning 
against  each  other,  weeping  and  praying.    Their  numbers 
were  sadly  thinned  during  this  period.    It  might  be  truly 
said  that  they  moistened  the  foundations  of  that  prelatic 
piilaoe  with  their  blood.    Three  died  in  eight  days ;  two  of 
over-fatigue ;  and  the  third,  too  weak  to  ^de  a  bucket  of 
lime,  wh&h  she  was  drawing  up  to  the  third  stoi^,  let  the 
lope  slip  throoffh  her  hands,  and  the  budget,  faUmg  on  her 
head,  crashed  her  to  death.    Five  were  buried  alive  in  an 
exeavation  they  were  making  for  potters*  earth.    The  pit 
was  very  deep,  and  cracks  and  crevices  had  already  warned 
idiem  there  was  danger ;  but  the  papas  (priests)  would  not 
allow  any  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  the  bank  giving  wayyj 
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boried  tbem  as  thej-  worked,  without  an  attoi&pt  being  made 
to  save  them.  Nine  other  nuns  died  by  the' falling  of  a  wall 
they  were  building.  The  mother  herself  escaped  only  by 
tiie  fortunate  aecident  of  exchanging  her  own  labour  (she 
was  u^  on  th^  scaffolding  with  the  rest)  for  the  harder  ttok 
of  a  skter,  named  Boaalie  Medumecka,  who  was  carrying 
gravel.  Boisalie  «dled  oat,  **  My  mother,  I  can  do  no  more  !'* 
and  the  mother  descended  to  relieve  her,  the  sister  takine 
her  place  on  the  seafiEblding.  In  a  few  minutes  a  fearfiu 
crash,  a  doud  of  dust,  a  piercing  cry,  and  a  moaning  prayer, 
startled  her  from  her  labour;  the  wall  had  given  way,  and 
the  nine  sisters  were  crushed  beneath  the  ruina.  When  she 
recovered  from  the  faintness  into  which  this  terrible  sight 
threw  her,  she  was  scourged,  and  driven  to  her  wotk  again. 

One  morning,  a  Bussian  verse  was  found  wzittea  on  the 
walls? 

Here,  instead  of  a  monastery, 
Are  Siberia  aad  the  GralleTS. 

The  Basilian  nuns  were  accused  of  havmg  written  thisi 
and  were  flogged  so  brutally  that  two  died ;  one  that  aame 
evening,  and  tiie  other  the  next  morning.  On  this  occasion 
word  was  again  sent  to  Siemaszko,  telling  him  that,  terrified 
at  their  losses,  they  were  prepared  to  recant.  He  arrived  at 
Folosk  in  the  autumn  of  1641,  to  receive  the  aame  answer  of 
Arm  and  vehement  denial,  the  abbess  Makrena  passionatdv 
reproaching  him  with  being  "  apostate,  traitor  to  the  Chuxeh 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  I"  It  was  on  this  oocaeioa  that  he  read 
to  them  the  ukase  signed  by  the  emperor,  whidi  ''  apprioved, 
eoAfirmed,  and  foond  holy,  kdy,  thrice  holy,  ail  wat  £lie- 
maszko  had  done,  and  that  he  mar  do  for  the  propagation  of 
the  orthodox  fadth,  commanding  mi  no  person  dare  to  resist 
him  in  anything,  and  commamnng  also  that  in  cases  of  resis* 
taaee  the  militory  be  placed  uncwr  his  orders  on  his  sin^ 
demand.*'  It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that  he  broke  the 
upper  cartda«e  of  the  mother's  nose,  and  tiiat  he  flogged  the 
sisterhood  as  he  had  threatened,  ''till  he  had  taken  off  three 
skins,  one  that  they  hid  reeeived  from  Gk>d,  and  two  fleom 
l^e  emperor,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  will  come  afiber ;''  when 
he  aflimed  they  would  l>e  less  obstinate,  aaoA  would  zepentw 
After  this  scourging,  another  nun,  Baselisse  Holynska,  died, 
2o2 
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like  BO  many  others  l)efore  her.  But  Siemaszko  had  not  yet 
scourged  them  into  pliability;  and  still  tbey  resisted  hhn 
and  stood  firm. 

In  1842,  they  were  again  flogged  twice  a  week,  fifty  blows 
each  time ;  and  again  three  nims  died  from  the  torture :  one 
died  during  punishment,  and  the  twenty  blows  that  remained 
of  her  number  were  struck  on  her  corpse ;  one  died  two  hours 
afber ;  and  the  third  lingered  in  great  agony  till  night,  wheu 
she  expired  in  her  mother's  arms,  pressing  the  crucifix  to 
her  bleeding  lips,  and  murmuring,  "  I  love  thee  with  all  my 
heart !"  as  she  died.    After  they  bad  been  scourged  thus  six 
times,  the  Eussian  general  and  his  wife  interfered.    They 
came  to  the  place  as  the  executioners  were  about  to  begin, 
and  the  general  commahded  him  to  desist,  telling  him  that 
he  should  be  hung.    "  The  emperor,"  he  said  to  their  proto- 
papa  Wierowkin,  "has  no  knowledge  of  the  horrible  tor- 
ments you  inflict  on  your  victims ;  and  when  he  learns  that 
I  have  nung  thee,  he  may  think,  perhaps, '  the  good  old  man 
has  lost  his  senses  ;*  but  you  will  be  hanged  none  the  less  for 
it,"     He  did  not  know  that  all  this  was  done  under  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  emperor,  and  with  his  knowledge. 
But  Siemaszko  returned,  and  by  virtue  of  the  ukase  inflicted 
fresh  cruelties  on  them ;  all  the  more  bitter  because  of  the 
temporary  cessation.    One  evening  they  were  brought  home 
from  wort  sooner  than  usual.    As  they  entered  their  prison 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ferocious  men,  whom 
drink,  and  rage,  and  cruelty,  and  viler  passions  still,  had 
transformed  into  worse  than  wild  beasts.    The  nuns  de- 
fended themselves— effectually,  though  the  place  swam  with 
blood,  and  the  barbarities  used  that  fearful  night  were  such 
as  m9.ke  one  tremble.    Two  nuns  were  trampled  to  death, 
their  countenances  so  disfigured  by  blows  and  the  iron  heels 
of  the  men's  boots  as  to  render  tbem  scarcely  recognisable 
as  human  beings.  One  nun  died  from  a  bite  in  her  shoulder, 
coupled  with  other  wounds,  and  one  had  her  nose  bitten  off; 
eight  lost  their  sight,  and  the  mother's  head  was  laid  enen, 
her  side  gashed  with  a  knife,  and  three  wounds  inflicted  oix 
her  arms.    It  was  one  prostrate  mass  of  blood  and  agoiry 
that  those  drunken  fiends  left  groaning  on  the  floor  of  theuc 
prison.    During  the  night,  a  sister,  S<£ola8tica  Sento,  died:^ 
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Wierowkin  and  the  Czemicks  saying,  **  See  ho^  God  pu- 
nishes you  for  your  obstinacy !" 

Some  months  after  this,  a  new  punishment  was  devised. 
The  remaining  sisters  were  shut  up  for  six  days,  and  given 
only  salted  herrings  to  eat,  without  a  drop  of  watet  or  any 
other  kind  of  food.  This  was  one  of  the  most  painful  tor* 
tures  they  had  undergone,  and  made  many  of  them  fear  for 
their  reason.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1843  their  place  of 
residence  was  again  changed.  Between  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  they  were  marched  off  to  Miadzioly.  Here  again 
they  were  placed  with  the  Black  Nuns,  in  a  convent  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Carmelites,  and  here  it  was  that  the 
in&mous  murder  and  torture  of  the  baths  took  place.  The 
nuns,  excepting  those  eight  who  were  blind,  were  put  into  a 
kind  of  sack,  with  both  arms  thrust  into  a  single  sleeve,  so 
that  they  could  neither  defend  themselves  nor  assist  each 
other.  They  were  marched  to  the  lake,  flung  in,  and  when 
up  to  their  chests  in  water,  with  ropes  fastened  round  their 
necks,  men  in  boats  dragged  them  along.  This  punishment 
lasted  for  about  three  hours.  Sometimes  the  boats  drifted 
on  shore,  and  the  poor  women  were  then  able  to  gain  their 
feet  for  a  moment,,  but  the  papa,  under  whose  charge  they 
were  at  Miadzioly,  would  then  order  the  boatmen  to  row  out 
into  the  lake,  crying,  "Drown  them  like  puppies!  drown 
them  all!"  They  had  these  baths  six  times,  twice  a  week  for 
three  weeks.  They  were  not  allowed  to  change  their  dothes 
all  the  night,  and  thus  their  old  wounds  were  poisoned,  and 
opened  afresh,  while  new  ones  appeared  all  over  their  bodies. 
Ttaee  nuns  were  drowned  in  the  baths,  and  buried  without 
rites  or  service  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  At  last  the  punish- 
ment was  discontinued,  partly  because  th^  waters  began  to 
freeze,  and  partly  because  the  Jews — ^who  seem  to  have  been 
always  compassionate — entreated,  and  petitioned,  and  agi- 
tated the  town,  until  the  authorities  thought  it  best  to  put 
an  end  to  what  was  ceasing  to  be  a  warning,  and  becoming  a 
martyrdom.  But  seven  of  the  nuns  had  become  entirely 
infirm,  and  at  the  end  of  their  second  year*s  residence  at 
Miadzioly,  only  four  remained  of  the  three  united  sister- 
hoods of  Minsk,  Witebsk,  and  Polosk,  who  could  still  use 
their  limbs  or  work.    The  rest  were  either  blind  or  crippled. 
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Dunog  the  last  jear,  two  nuns  died;  one  suffocated  bjr.a 
badly  acting  stove,  which  they  were  allowed  sometimoi  to 
nsey  and  the  second  frozen  to  death  in  the  forest,  when  sent 
out  to  gather  firewood. 

In  March,  1845,  they  reoeived  warning  from  a  finend,  a 
priest  of  their  own  communion,  who  told  l^em  that  they 
were  all  to  be  sent  off  to  Siberia,  and  who  advised  th^n  to 
make  their  escape  if  possible.  A  good  opportunity  presented 
itself  at  this  time ;  for  the  birthday  of  the  proto-papa  Skrykin 
was  approaching,  when  the  whole  convent  would  probably  be 
given  up  to  drrmkenness  and  excess.  So  it  happened ;  and 
on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  April — ^when  euards,  deacons, 
nuns,  and  priests  were  all  lying  drunk  and  incapable-— the 
mother  Makrena  and  three  of  her  nuns  made  their  escape 
from  the  convent,  having  first  filed  off  their  irons.  Th^ 
parted  beneath  the  convent  walls,  giving  each  other  xendes* 
vous  at  a  house  where  lived  some  sisters  of  another  order ; 
and  here  the  reverend  mother  and  one  of  the  nuns  did  meet ; 
but  their  hosts  showed  so  much  uneasiness  at  harbouring 
such  guests,  that  the  poor  women  took  to  flight  again,  esfA 
in  different  directions.  After  enduring  great  hardships  and 
privations,  Makreua  arrived  at  Foaeu,  wjiere  she  presented 
herself  at  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;,  and  where,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1845,  her  depositions  on  oath  were 
taken  before  S.  Kramarkiewicz  and  the  Mediciner  Hath  Herr 
S.  Jagielski,  in  the  presence  of  the  chaplain  of  the  convent, 
Albin  Thinet.  '^  These  depositions,  signed  with  the  name 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  archbishop  of  Gresna  and 
Posen,  attested  also  by  the  imperial  police  of  Fosen,  are  now 
in  our  possession,"  savs  the  writer  uom  whom  we  take  this 
account.  Count  Dzialynska,  a  Polish  gentleman,  certifies  to 
the  reception  of  the  reverend  mother  in  his  chateau  at 
Eornik,  on  her  way  through  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  to 
Some  by  way  of  Paris.  Count  Dzialynska  says:  "The 
abbess  gave  me  the  history  of  her  lengthened  sufferings; 
the  truthful  character  of  her  relation,  the  persons  whom  ^e 
named  to  me,  and  other  circumstances  which  my  position 
allowed  me  to  appreciate,  inspired  me  with  the  most  abso- 
lute faith  in  her  words.  She  showed  me  her  head,  which 
bore  on  the  top  of  the  skull — ^at  the  left  side,  I  believe— a 
large  depression,  covered  with  a  newly-formed  skin.    The 
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dcatrice  exactly  resembled  those  of  severe  sabre-cuts :  it 
was  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  in  length  equivalent  to  the 
half  of  the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger.  Her  walk  was 
feeble  (chancelante),  and  the  superioress  (who  accompanied 
her)  assured  me  tlmt  her  legs  bcMre  l^e  marks  of  her  fetters." 
"  This  certificate  we  have  seen."* 

!Hie  first  person  who  published  the  story  of  the  abbess 
was  a  litde  too  hurried  to  be  quite  accurate.  Instead  of  at 
Minsk,  he  |daced  this  convent  at  Kowna^  This  the  Eussian 
government  made  a  great  point  of,  and  denied  energetically 
— with  truth,  as  to  the  mere  locality :  with  unblushing  false- 
hood  as  to  everything  else.  But  we  have  the  deposition  on 
oath  of  a  professor  at  Posen,  Jean  Eymarkiewicz,  who  asserts 
that  he  was  one  of  a  hundred  prisoners  lodged  for  a  whole 
winter  in  the  BasUian  convent  at  Minsk ;  and  that  the  nuns, 
who  had  been  driven  out  to  an  outhouse  to  make  room  for 
the  prisoners,  "  procured  comforts  for  them,  both  iu  food  and 
dofktng."  finally,  we  have  the  account  of  an  English  Pro- 
testant lady,  who  saw  and  conversed  with  the  mother  Ma- 
krena  in  February,  1848,  in  the  convent  of  the  Santa  Trinita 
at  Eome.  At  that  time  she  was  still  sufieriug ;  but  vigor- 
ous, stout-hearted,  energetic,  and  determined  as  eve?.  To 
iMti  lady  she  gave  some  curious  details  not  published  ^  one,  of 
her  escape  through  the  gates  of  the  frontier  town.  TJn- 
provided  with  a  passport,  she  was  sure  of  being  stopped,  and 
if  stopped,  discovered.  A  herd  of  cattle  were  passing,  and 
the  abbess  hid  herself  among  them,  passing  through  on  all 
fours  unperceived.  Before  she  had  thus  escaped  from  the 
Eussian  territory,  she  went  one  day  to  church,  where  she 
heard  her  description  given  in  the  sermon ;  for  the  govern- 
ment set  a  large  price  on  these  poor  fugitives,  whose  escape 
uid  freedom  of  speech  might  bring  more  ugly  things  to 
Hght.  After  service,  she  went  boldly  to  the  house  of  the 
priest  and  proclaimed  herself  But  instead  of  delivering  her 
up  to  the  authorities,  he  gave  her  bread  and  money,  and  set 
her  in  the  right  way  to  the  frontier  town. 

*  BditOT  of  "  Household  Words." 
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CHAPTEBLXIX. 

THI  WAB  IK  THS  OAITCABirB. 

Thx  possession  of  the  Caucasus  is  a  question  yitallj  afibct- 
ing  tlie  interests  of  Bussia  in  ber  provinces  beyond  tliat 
range  of  mountains,  and  her  ulterior  projects  with  regard  to 
the  regions  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  Here  are  the  terms 
in  which  this  subject  is  handled  in  a  report  printed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  addressed  to  the  emperor  after  the  ezpedir 
tion  of  general  Emmaneul  to  Elbrouz  in  1829 : 

*'  The  Tcherkesses  (Circassians)  bar  out  Eussia  from  the 
**  south,  and  may  at  their  pleasure  open  or  close  the  passage 
"  to  the  nations  of  Asia.  At  present  their  intestine  dissensions^ 
"  fostered  by  Russia,  hinder  them  from  uniting  under  one 
"leader;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  according  to 
"  traditions  religiously  preserved  among  them,  the  sway  of 
"  their  ancestors  extended  as  far  as  to  the  Black  Sea.  They 
"  believe  that  a  mighty  people,  descended  from  their  an^ 
"  cestors,  and  whose  existence^  is  verified  by  the  ruins  of 
"  Madjar,  has  once  already  overrun  the  fine  plains  adjacent  to 
"  the  Danube,  and  finally  settled  in  Panonia.  Add  to  this 
«  consideration  their  superiority  in  arms.  Perfect  bprse-  . 
"  men,  extremely  well  armed,  inured  to  war  by  the  continual 
'*  freebooting  they  exercise  against  their  neighbours,  coii^ 
"  rageous,  and  disdaining  the  advantages  of  our  civilisation, 
"  the  imagination  is  appalled  at  the  consequences  which  their 
"  union  under  one  leader  might  have  for  Eussia,  which  has 
"  no  other  bulwark  against  their  ravages  than  a  inilitaiy  line, 
"  too  extensive  to  be  very  strong." 

Eor  the  better  understanding  of  the  war  which  Eussia  has 
been  so  long  waging  with  the  moantaineers,  let  us  glance  at 
the  topography  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  respective  positions 
of  the  belligerents. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  exhibits  a  peculiar  conforma- 
tion, altogether  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  European 
chains.  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Carpathians  are 
accessible  only  by  the  valleys,  and  in  these  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  find  their  subsistence,  and  agriculture  de« 
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velops  its  wealth.  The  contraiy  is  the  case  in  the  Caucasus. 
'From  the  fortress  of  Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea,  all  along  to 
the  Caspian,  the  northern  slope  presents  onhr  immense  in- 
clined plains,  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of  8000  or  4000 
yards  aoove  the  sea  level.  These  plains,  rent  on  all  direc- 
tions hj  deep  and  narrow  valleys  and  vertical  clefts,  often 
b  41  form  real  steppes,  and  possess  on  their  loftiest  heights  rich 
jif  pastures,  where  the  inhahitants,  secure  from  all  attack,  find 

li  fresh  grass  for  their  cattle  in  the  sultriest  days  of  summer. 

I  The  valleys  on  the  other  hand  are  frightful  abysses,  the  steep 

J  sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  brambles,  while  the  bottoms 

l  are  filled  with  rapid  torrents  foaming  over  beds  of  rocks  and 

stones.    Such  is  the  singular  spectacle  generally  presented 
i  by  the  northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus.    This  brief  descrip- 

I  tion  may  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 

I  by  an  invading  army.     Obliged  to  occupy  the  heights,  it  is 

I  incessantly  checked  in  its  march  by  impassable  ravines,  which 

I  do  not  allow  of  the  employment  of  cavalry,  and  for  the  most 

j  part  prevent  the  passage  of  artillery.     The  ordinary  tactics 

I  }f  the  mountaineers  is  to  fall  back  before  the  enemy,  until 

^^the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the  want  of  supplies  obliges  the 
1"'^  latter  to  begin  a  retrograde  movement.  Then  it  is  that  they 
i'  attack  the  invaders,  and,  entrenched  in  their  forests  behind 

impregnable  rocks,  they  infiict  the  most  terrible  carnage  on 
them  with  little  danger  to  themselves. 

On  the  south  the  character  of  the  Caucasian  chain  is 
dififerent.  Ifrom  Anapa  to  Gagra,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  we  observe  a  secondary  chain  composed  of  schis- 
tous mountains,  seldom  exceeding  1000  yards  m  height.  But 
the  nature  of  their  soil,  and  of  their  rocks,  would  be  enough 
to  render  them  almost  impracticable  for  European  armies, 
even  were  thev  not  covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  The 
inhabitants  oi  this  region,  who  are  called  Tcherkesses  or 
Circassians  by  the  Bussians,  are  entirely  independent,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  warlike  peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  great  chain  begins  in  reidity  at  Ghi^,  but  the  moun- 
tains recede  from  the  shore,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  alonff 
the  coast  as  far  as  Mingrelia  but  secondary  hills,  commanded 
by  immense  crags,  that  completel;^  cut  off  all  approach  to  the 
central  part  of  the  Caucasus.  This  re^on,  so  feebly  defended 
by  its  topographical  conformation,  is  Abkhasia,  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  "wliich  haye  been  forced  to  submit  to  Buseia.  To 
the  north  and  on  the  northern  slope,  westward  of  the  military 
road  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflia,  dwdl  a  considerable  number  of 
tribes,  some  of  them  ruled  by  a  scurt  of  feudal  system,  others 
constituted  into  little  republics.  .  Those  of  the  west,  depen- 
dent on  Circassia  and  Abadra,  are  in  continual  war  with  the 
empire,  whilst  the  Nogais,  who  inhabit  the  plains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kuma,  and  the  tribes  of  the  G-reat  Kabarda, 
own  the  sovereignly  of  the  csar;  but  their  wavering  and 
dubious  submission  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  the  centre,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elbrouz,  dwell  the  Souanethes,  an  unsubdued 
people,  and  near  them,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  pass  of 
jDariel,  are  the  Ingouches  and  Ossetans,  exceptional  tribes, 
essentially  different  from  the  aboriginal  peoples.  Finally 
we  have^  eastward  of  the  great  Tiflis  road,  near  the  Terek, 
Little  Kabarda,  and  the  country  of  the  Kumicks,for  the 
present  subjugated ;  and  then  those  indomitable  tribes,  the 
Lesghis  and  Tchetchenzes;  of  whom  Shamyl  is  the  Abd-ei- 
Eader,  and  who  extend  oVer  the  two  slopes  of  the  Caucasus 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian. 

In  reality,  the  Kubau  and  the  Terek,  that  rise  from  the 
central  chain,  anji  fall,  the  one  into  the  Black  Sea,  the 
other  into  the  Caspian,  may  be  considered  as  the  northern 
political  limits  of  mdependent  Caucasus.  It  is  along  those 
two  rivers  that  Eussia  has  fonned  her  armed  line,  defended 
by  Cossacks,  and  datachments  from  the  regular  army.  The 
Bussians  have,  indeed,  penetratedthose  northern  frontiers  at 
sundry  points,  and  have  planted  some  forts  within  the  country 
of  the  Leii^his  and  Tcb^henzes.  But  those  londy  posts, 
in  which  a  few  unhappy  garrisons  are  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
and  generaUy  without  a  chanee  of  esci^,  cannot  be  regarded 
lis  a  real  occupation  of  ihe  soil  o|i  whieh  the^  stand.  They 
are,  in  fact,  only  so  many  pickets,  whose  business  is  only  to 
watch  more  closely  the  movements  of  ihe  mountaineers.  In 
the  south,  from  Anapa  to  Gagra,  along  the  Black  Sea,  the 
imperial  possessions  never  ext^ided  beyond  a  few  detached 
forts,  completdy  isolated*  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  com* 
munication  by  land.  A  rigorous  blockade  was  estabhshed  cq 
this  coast;  but  the  Circassians,  as  ktrepid  in  their  frail  barks 
as  among  their  mountains,  often  passed  by  night  through  the 
BuBsian  line  of  resseis,  and  reached  Trebisond  and  Constan- 
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,tijiopla  jEil8e!wbere»  firom  Minerelia  to  the  Caspbii,  the; 
fiontiers  are  lees  precisely  defined,  and  generally  run  parallel 
idth  the  groat  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 

Thus  limited,  the  Caucasus,  including  the  territory  occu-r: 
|Kied  by  the  subject  tribes,  presents  a  surface  of  scarcely  5000 
leagues ;  and  it  is  in  this  narrow  region  that  a  virgm  and 
duvalric  nation,  amounting  at  most  to  2,000,000  of  souls, 
proudly  upholds  its  independence  against  the  might  of  the 
jSbUSsian  empire,  and  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  sus- 
tained one  of  the  most  obstinate  struggles  known  to  modem 
history. 

The  Eussian  line  of  the  Kuban,  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Terek,  is  defended  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  poor  remains  of  the  famous  Zaporogiles,  whom 
Catherine  II.  subdued  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  whom  she 
colonised  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  as  a  bulwark  against ' 
the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  The  line  consists  of 
small  forts  and  watch  stations ;  the  latter  are  merely  a  kind 
of  sentry-box  raised  on  four  posts,  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
grofmd.  Two  Cossacks  keep  watch  in  them  day  and  night. 
On  the  least  movement  of  the  enemy  in  the  vast  plain  of 
reeds  that  fringes  both  banks  of  the  river,  a  beacon  fire  is 
kindled  on  the  top  of  the  watchbox.  If  the  danger  becomes 
more  pressing,  an  enormous  torch  of  straw  and  tar  is  set  fire 
to.  The  signal  is  repeated  from  post  to  post,  the  whole  line 
•springs  to  arms,  and  500  or  600  men  are  mstantly  assembled 
4m  the  point  threatened.  These  posts,  composed  generally 
of  a  dozen  men,  are  very  close  to  each  other,  particularly  in 
Hie  most  dangerous  places.  Small  forts  have  been  erected 
at  intervals  with  earthworks,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon ; 
ikev  contain  each  from  150  to  200  men. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Cossacks, 
often  aided  by  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  mountaineers  not 
unfrequently  cross  the  frontier  and  carry  their  incursions, 
whidi  are  always  marked  with  massacre  and  pillage,  the 
adiaeent  provinces.  These  are  bloody  but  justifiable  re* 
prisals.  In  1835  a  body  of  fifty  horsemen  entered  the 
country  of  the  Cossacks,  and  proceeded  to  a  distance  of  120 
leagues,  to  plunder  the  German  colony  of  Madjar  and  the 
important  village  of  Yladimirofka,  on  the  Kuma,  and  what  is 
jaost  remarkaUe,  they  got  back  to  their  mountains  wiiduiiit 
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being  interrapted.  The  same  year  Elisliar,  on  tlieGaspiaii,  was 
sacked  by  the  Lesghis.  These  daring  expeditions  prore  of 
themselves  how  insufficient  is  the  armed  line  of  the  Caucasiu, 
and  to  what  dangers  that  part  of  southern  Bussia  is  exposed. 

The  line  of  forts  until  lately  existing  along  the  Blade  Sea 
was  quite  as  weak,  and  the  Circassians  there  were  quite  as 
daring.  They  used  to  canr  off  the  Eussian  soldiers  from  be* 
neath  the  fire  of  their  redoubts,  and  come  up  to  the  voir 
foot  of  their  walls  to  iusult  the  garrison.  Hommaire  de  Heu 
relates  that,  at  the  time  he  was  exploring  the  mouths  of  the 
Kuban,  a  hostile  chief  had  the  audacity  to  appear  one  day 
before  the  gates  of  Anapa.  He  did  all  he  could  to  irritate 
the  Bussians,  and  abusing  them  as  cowards  and  woman- 
hearted,  he  defied  them  to  single  combat.  Exasperated  by 
bis  invectives,  the  commandant  ordered  that  he  should  be 
fired  on  with  grape.  The  horse  of  the  mountaineer  reared 
and  threw  off  his  rider,  who,  withont  letting  go  the  bridle, 
instantly  mounted  again,  and,  advancing  still  nearer  to  the 
walls,  discharged  his  pistol  almost  at  point-blank  distance 
at  the  soldiers,  and  galloped  off  to  the  mountains. 

As  for  the  blockade  by  sea,  the  imperial  squadron  has  not 
been  expert  enough  to  render  it  really  effectual.  It  was  only 
a  few  armed  boats,  manned  by  Cossacks,  that  gave  the  Circas- 
sians any  serious  uneasiness.  These  Cossacks,  like  those  of 
the  Black  Sea,  are  descended  from  the  Zaporogues.  Pre- 
viously to  the  last  war  with  Turkey  they  were  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  their  ancestors  had  taken 
refuge  after  the  destruction  of  their  Setcha.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1828-29,  pains  were  taken  to  revive  their  ni^ 
tional  feelings,  they  were  brought  again  by  fair  means  or  by 
force  under  the  imperial  sway,  and  were  then  settled  in  the 
forts  along  the  Caucasian  shore,  the  keeping  of  which  was 
committed  to  their  charge.  Courageous,  enterprising,  and 
worthy  rivals  of  their  foes,  they  waged  a  most  active  war 
against  the  skiffs  of  the  mountaineers  in  their  boats,  which 
carry  crews  of  fifty  or  sixtv  men. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  in  a  manner  the  opening  of 
a  new  era  in  the  relations  of  Bussia  with  the  mountaineers; 
for  it  was  by  virtue  of  that  treaty  that  the  czar,  already 
master  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  pretended  to  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Circassia  and  of  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Black 
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Seji,  True  to  the  inyariable  principles  of  its  foreign  policy, 
the  government  at  first  employed  means  of  corruption, 
iknd  strove  to  seduce  the  various  chiefs  of  the  country  by 
pensions,  decorations,  and  military  appointments.  But  the 
■mountaineers,  who  had  the  example  of  the  Persian  provinces 
^before  their  eyes,  sternly  rejected  all  the  overtures  of  Eussia, 
and  repudiated  the  clauses  of  the  convention  of  Adrianople ; 
jbhe  political  and  coij^mercial  independence  of  their  country 
became  their  rallying  cry,  and  they  would  not  treat  on  any 
other  condition.  ML  such  ideas  were  totally  at  variance 
with  Nicholas's  schemes  of  absolute  dominion ;  therefore  he 
had  i^ecourse  to  arms  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  by  other  means. 
.  Abkhasia,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  easily  accessible,  was  the  first  invaded.  A  Bussian  force 
occupied  the  country  in  1839,  under  the  ordinary  pretence 
of  supporting  one  of  its  princes,  and  putting  an  end  to 
anarchy.  In- the  same  year  general  Paskievitch,  then  go- 
vernor-general of  the  Caucasus,  for  the  first  time  made  an 
armed  exploration  of  the  country  of  the  Tcherkesses  beyond 
tlie  Kuban;  but  he  eflFected  absolutely  nothing,  and  his 
expedition  only  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  men  and  stores. 
In  the  foUowingyear  war  broke  out  in  Daghestan  with  the 
Lesghis  and  the  Tchetchenzes.  The  celebrated  Kadi  Mulah, 
g^iving  himself  out  for  a  prophet,  gathered  together  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  partisans ;  but  unfortunately  for  him 
there  was  no  unanimity  among  the  tribes,  and  the  princes 
were  continually  counteracting  each  other.  Kadi  Mulah 
never  was  able  to  bring  more  than  3000  or  4000  men  toge- 
ther; nevertheless,  he  maintained  the  struggle  with  a  cou- 
rage worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  Eussia  knows  what  it 
cost  her  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Daghestan.  As  for  any 
^real  progress  in  that  part  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Eussians 
made  none ;  they  did  no  more  than  replace  things  on  the  old 
fi>otiDg.  Daghestan  soon  became  again  more  hostile  than 
ever,  and  the  Tchetchenzes  and  Lesghis  continued  in  separate 
detachments  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  adjacent  provinces 
up  to  the  time  when  the  ascendancy  of  the  celebrated 
Shamyl,  the  worthy  successor  of  Kadi  Mulah,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  mountain,  and  rendered 
them  more  formidable  than  ever. 
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After  taking  posBeasion  of  Anapa  and  Sndjuk  Kaleb,  the 
BuBsians  thought  of  seizing  the  whole  seaboard  of  Circassia, 
and  especially  the  Tarious  points  suitable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  militarf  posts.  Tnej  made  themselves  masters  of 
Guelendchik  and  the  important  position  of  Gkgra,  w^hich 
commands  the  pass  between  Circassia  and  Abkluusia.  The 
Tcherkesses  heroicallj  defended  their  territorj;  but  how 
could  thej  have  withstood  the  guns  o^the  ships  of  war  thaJb 
mowed  them  down  whilst  the  soldiers  were  landing  and  cozir 
structing  their  redoubts  ?  The  blockade  of  the  coasts  ^vras 
declared  in  1838,  and  all  foreign  communication  with  the 
Caucasus  ostensibly  intercepted.  During  the  four  foUowin^ 
years  Bussia  suffered  heavy  losses ;  and  all  her  successes  were 
limited  to  the  establishment  of  some  small  isolated  forts  on 
the  sea-coast.  She  then  increased  her  army,  laid  down  tlie 
military  road  from  the  Kuban  to  Ouelendchik,  across  the 
last  western  offshoot  of  the  Caucasus,  set  on  foot  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  enemy's  whole  coast,  and  prepared  to  posh 
the  war  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  1837  the  emperor  Nicholas  visited  the  Caucasus.  He 
would  see  for  himself  the  theatre  of  a  war  so  diastrous  for 
his  arms,  and  try  what  impression  his  imperial  presence  conld 
make  on  the  mountaineers.  The  chiefs  of  the  country  were 
invited  to  various  conferences,  to  which  they  boldly  repaired 
on  the  fidth  of  the  Bussian  parole ;  but  iostead  of  con- 
ciliating them  by  words  of  peace  and  moderation,  the  emperor 
only  exasperated  them  by  nis  threatening  and  haughty  lan- 
guage. "  Do  you  know,"  said  he  to  them, "  that  I  have 
powder  enough  to  blow  up  all  your  mountains?"* 

During  the  three  following  years  there  was  an  incessant 
succession  of  expeditions.  Gt^ovin,  on  the  firontiers  of 
Georgia,  Grabe  on  the  north,  and  Bacifskv  on  the  Cireascdan 
seaboard,  left  nothing  untried  to  accomplish  their  master^s 
orders.  The  sacrifices  incurred  by  Bussia  were  enormous ; 
the  greater  part  of  her  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  but  all 
efforts  failed  against  the  intrepidity  and  tactics  of  the  moun- 
taineers.   Some  new  forts  erected  under  cover  of  the  ships 

.  *  In  the  samd  boastftal  spirit  general  VeUaminof  told  the  Circastiani 
Ihat  «'if  the  akj  were  to  fall,  the  soldiers  of  Bussia  were  nnmeioiis 
enough  to  prop  it  up  on  their  hayonats.** 
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y/rere  all  tbat  resulted  from  theee  di8a0fat)UB  eampadgns.  *^  I 
was  in  the  Caucasus  in  1889,"  says  Hommaiie  de  Hell,  *^  wlien 
Grabe  returned  from  his  famous  expedition  a^fainst  ShamyL 
When  the  army  marched  it  had  numbered  60(%  men,  1000  of 
whom,  and  120  officers,  were  eat  off  in  three  months.  But  as 
the  general  had  adranced  further  into  the  country  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  Bussia  sang  p»ans,  and  Gbabe  became  the 
Hero  of  the  day,  although  l^e  imperial  troops  had  been  forced 
to  retreat  and  entirely  eTaeaste  ^  country  they  had  inva^d. 
AH  the  other  expeditions  were  similar  to  this  one,  and 
achieved  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bummg  and  destruction 
of  a  few  Tillages.  It  is  tame  the  mountaineers  are  iar  from 
being  yictorious  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  Bussians, 
whose  artillery  they  cannot  easily  ¥Fithstand ;  bat  if  they  are 
obliged  to  give  way  to  numbers,  or  to  engineering,  neverthe- 
less they  remain  in  the  end  mastei^p  of  the  ground,  and  annul 
all  the  momentary  advantages  gained  by  iheir  enemies." 

The  year  1840  was  still  more  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Nicholas. 
Almost  all  the  new  forts  on  the  seaboard  were  talcen  by  the 
Circassians,  who  bravely  attacked  and  carried  the  best  forti- 
fied posts  without  artillery.  The  militMT  road  from  the 
Kuban  to  Gnelendchik  was  intercepted.  Fort  St.  Nicholas, 
which  commanded  it,  was  stormed  and  the  garrison  massacred. 
Never  yet  had  Bussia  endured  such  heary  blows.  The  dis- 
asters were  such  that  the  official  journals  themsdives^  after 
many  months'  silence,  were  at  last  obliged  to  e^eak  of  them, 
and  to  try  to  gloss  them  over  by  puWshing  turgid  euiogiums 
on  the  heroism  of  the  unfortunate  Black  Sea  garrisons ;  but 
the  mdst  serious  losses,  the  destruction  of  the  new  road  from 
the  Kuban,  the  taking  of  "Fort  8t.  Nicholas,  and  that  of 
several  other  forts,  were  entirely  forgotten  in  the  official 
statement,  and  no  facts  mentioned  but  those  whidi  might 
be  interpreted  in  farour  oi  Bussia's  military  glory. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  the  war  was  folly  as 
disastrous  for  the  invaders.  1^  imperial  army  lost  four  hun- 
dred petty  officers  and  soldiers,  and  twenty-nine  officers  in 
the  battle  of  Yalrik  against  the  Tchetchenzes.  The  military 
colonies  of  the  Terek  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and  when 
general  Golovin  retired  to  his  winter  quarters  at  the  dnd  of. 
me  campaign,  ho  had  lost  more  than  tliree-fourths  of  his  « 
©en. 
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The  Great  Kabarda  did  not  remam  ai^  indiffereat  spec* 
tator  of  the  offensive  league  formed  hj  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus ;  and  when  Bussia,  suspecting  with  reason  the  un- 
friendly disposition  of  some  tribesi  made  an  armed  explora- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Laba  in  order  to  construct  redoubts, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  subjugated  tribes  from  the  others,  the 
general  found  the  country,  wherever  he  advanced,  but  a 
desert.  All  the  inhabitants  had  already  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Laba  to  join  their  warlike  neighbours. 

Since  that  time  fresh  defeats  have  been  made  known 
through  the  press,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  mystery  in  which 
the  war  of  the  Caucasus  is  sought  to  be  wrapt,  the  truth  has^ 
nevertheless,  transpired.  The  last  military  operations  of 
Bussia,  previous  to  the  conflict  with  Turkey  and  the  Western 
Powers  m  which  she  is  now  engaged,  were  as  unproductive 
as  those  that  preceded  them,  and  proved  that  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  belligerents  respectively.  Thus  we  see 
that,  in  despite  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
indomitable  obstinacy  of  the  emperor,  the  position  of  Eussia 
in  the  Caucasus  has  been  quite  stationary  for  sixty  years. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter,  we  must  notice  an  incident 
in  the  war  of  the  Caucasus  which  set  the  whole  English 
press  in  a  blasse  in  1837 — namely,  the  confiscation  of  the 
merchant  vessel  Viaen,  which  was  captured  by  a  Eussian 
cruiser  on  the  Circassian  coast  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1836.  The  owner,  Mr.  Bell,  a  British  merchant,  appealed 
for  indemnification  to  his  own  government,  but  his  claim 
was  disallowed.  In  the  reply  to  his  application,  it  was 
stated  that  "his  majesty's  government,  considering,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Sudjuk  Kaleh,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
Eussia  in  the  treaty  of  1783  (1784)  as  a  Turkish  possession, 
now  belongs  to  Eussia,  as  stated  by  count  Nesselrode,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  they  see  no  sufficient 
reason  to  question  the  right  of  Eussia  to  seize  and  confiscate 
the  VtxenJ'  NoYf  this  part  of  the  answer  was  unfortunate, 
for  it  attributed  proprietary  rights  to  Eussia  by  virtue  of  a 
previous  title  in  Turkey,  of  which  there  was  no  other  evidence 
than  that  of  Eussia  herself.  It  is  fully  demonstrated  that 
Turkey  never  possessed  any  such  right  over  Circassia ;  she 
^  had  merely  erected  on  the  seaboard,  with  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  two  fortresses  of  Anapa  and  Sudjuk  S!aleh 
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for  the  protection  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
SusEoa  herself,  in^he  beginning,  acknowledged  this  state  of 
things ;  and  the  evidence  of  her  haying  done  so  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  dep6t  of  the  map  of  the  empire.  "  Chance," 
says  Hommaire  de  Hell, ''  threw  into  my  hands  a  map  df  the 
Caucasus,  made  by  the  Eussian  engineers  long  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  The  Turkish  possessions  are  distinctly 
marked  on  it,  and  defined  by  a  red  boundary  line ;  they  con* 
sist  solely  of  the  two  fortresses  on  the  coast.  This  map,  the 
existence  of  which  one  day  sorely  surprised  Count  Vorontzof, 
goyemor-general  of  New  Eussia,  was  sent  to  England,  and 
deposited  in  the  Foreign  Office  during  Lord  Pdmerston's 
administration."  It  is  eyident,  then,  that  Eussia  could  not 
derive  from  Turkey  a  right  over  the  Circassian  coast,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  have  never  ceased  to  claim 
as  their  own ;  therefore,  the  plea  founded  on  that  piretended 
right  was  altogether  fallacious.  But  it  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  Mi*.  Bell  to  say  that  he .  had  wilfully  broken  the 
blockade  established  by  Eussia  along  the  Circassian  coast. 
The  czar's  government  being  at  war  with  the  mountaineers, 
might  at  itspleasure  intercept  foreign  trade  with  the  enemy's 
country.  This  is  an  incontestable  right  recognised  by  all 
nations,  and  therefore  tbe  aflBEiir  of  the  Fiaen  was  not  worth 
the  noise  made  about  it. 
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Enooubagep  by  the  crippled  state  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
its  most  powerful  vassal,  mohammed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt, 
revolted  against  his  sovereign;  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  overran  Asia  Minor,  and 
closed  a  series  of  victories  over  the  sultan's  troops  by  that 
of  Koniah,  which  laid  open  to  him  the  road  to  Constanti- 
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nople,  then  left  defenj^ekinS)  ftnr<  Hke  ^niridsk  flxMils  liad  mean- 
while bean  treacheiK)iii^  Biiii*eBideied  to  i%e  pasha  of  Elgypfe 
The  same  caiiseErwhidt  had  withheld  Englastd  and  £b»uie9 
from  preventing  the  disastiodis  isreslbj  o£  Adnano^e  stffl 
kept  them  inaetive  spectators  of  its  natiaral  consequeneefl, 
and  sultan  Mahmcmd  was  eompeEed  veliictaD%  to  accept 
the  'aid  of  Bussia,  his  mvc^iste  foe,  to  ssrehis  empiro  from 
imminent  destrucrtien.     Willing  as  the  eaar  was  to    see 
Turkej  dismembered,  he  could  not  sufiSsr  its  capital,  wbiek 
he  looked  on  as  his  own  destined  prey,  to  fall  into  hazids  from 
which  it  might  not  easily  he  wrested.    Bnssia  th^o,  acting 
as  the  ally  of  the  Porte^  sent  her  fleet  into  the  Bosphonu, 
and  compelled  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  suspend  his  victonons  marcSi, 
under  a  threat  of  hostnities  if  he  continued  to  advance.     In 
return  for  this  aid  the  czar  extorted  from  the  Porte  the  treaty 
of  tTnkiar  Skelessi,  which  was  signed  (m  the  8th  of  July,  1830. 
It  purported  to  be  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between  tbe 
two  contracting  powers,  but  its  real  import  was  GKpressed 
in  a  secret  article,  whereby  it  was  pro^rided  l^t  as  t^e 
emperor  of  Eussia  was  willing  to  spare  his  ally  the  exp^ose 
and  embarrassment  of  affording  him  military  succour,  ^'  tfad 
Sublime  Porte,  iiKitead  of  the  aid  it  is  bonnd  to  fumi^  in 
case  of  need,  aecording  to  the  reciprocity  of  the  treaty,  will 
limit  its  action  in  favour  of  the  imperial  eoart  of  Sussia  to 
closing  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  not 
permitting  any  foreign  vessdl-  of  war,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, to  enter  those  straits."    This  was  a  subtle  stroke,  for  in 
effect  it  was  no  less  than  to  put  the  Porte  imder  the  exclu- 
sive protection  of  Eussia,  enable  her  to  force  it  into  collision 
with  all  her  enemies  and  its  own  friends,  place  all  its  re* 
souzroes  at  her  dispoaal,  and  render  all  imterpjosition  of  other 
powers  impoBsiblo.     But  Babs€qu£nt  events:  deprivad  Bossia 
of  these- flnxreptitiauB  privileges. 

The  menaces  of  the  czar  had  only  suspended  the.aggsees- 
sions  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  leaving  him  in  full  possession  of 
his  conquests.  He  renewed  his  hostilities  with  such  efibct, 
that  at  last  England  and  'Fvtmte  thought  it  neoessajfy  to  in- 
terpose, and  a  note  was  signed  on  the  27th  of  Juiyj  1889,  by 
virtue  of  which,  instead  of  the  exdusiTe  protectorate  oi 
Eussia,  the  Ottoman  empire  was  pkoed  under  ihe  eommoB 
safeguard  of  the  five^  great  powers. 
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M€iiaHm!iiiedAIiwaBpradeiitand]BOckv«to;  inthemidBiof 
his-^iaimphs,  he  qfdj  asked  to  be  Jieseditarj-and  independent 
ndorof  Egy^^aadtovetaiiL in  bis possessioii the  ptshalieaof 
Adwui  aaad  Bjm,  'FrsmGe  was  &iTi»iraible  to  these  preteof 
BMois^  ifkidi  wese  diacountenmced  b^  Englaisd,  and  Knsaia 
did  sot  senoualy  oppose  them,  for  thej  weze  not  «fe  variaiiee 
with  berowniirt^pests,  and  noi^idng  cc^dbemcve  grafeifying 
to  Nidxoks  thatDL  to  see  the  eonatitatianal  goT«mmezrfc  of 
K»ncd  isolated  &om  the  Test  of  Eniope.  Xbe  result  was.tbat 
a  contention  was  eonehided  at  London  on  the  15th  of  Jufy; 
1840,  between  G^ceet  Bvitam,  Austria,  Biuasia,  Eussia^  and 
Tvakejy  which  reeited  that  the  four  powecs  were  *'  animated 
by  the  desire  of  maintaining  tke  integnty  and  imdependanee 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,,  as  a  security  for  th^  peace  of  Eu- 
rope." The  coBiiTeiition  of  London  also  impliedly  set  adde 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar^eleasi,  &t  it  recognised  ^Hhe  ancient 
rule  of  ^e  Ottoman  empire,  in  yirtue  of  which  it  has  at  aU 
times  been  prohibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  to 
enter  the  straits  of  the  Bairdaaielles  and  ike  Boisphorus.'' 
On  his  part,  the  sultan  undertook  '^  to  msmtain  this  principle 
inrariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  the  empire,  aad, 
a»  long  as  the  JPortetsat  peace^  to  admit  no  foreign  ship  of 
war  into  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles."  The 
original  treaty  required  the  Borte  to  shut  the  straits  when 
Bussia  was  at  war,  and  that  obligation  was.  now  removed. 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations.  Baron  Brunow,  the 
BuBsnan  amhassadcnr  at  the  eoiui;  of  Bt.  James's,  pro- 
posed that,  if  armed  intervention  should  be  necessary,  "  the 
defence  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphomis  should  be 
assigned  to  Bussia  alone."  Lord  FalmerstcHQ.  required  that 
in  such  an  event  the  DairdaneUes  should  be  opened  to  the 
fleets  of  the  co-operating  powers,  when  the  Bosphorus  was 
open  to  the  Eussian  forees.  But  this  was  a  demand  which 
the  baron  was  not  authorised  to  couicede,  and  which  he  re- 
ferred to  St.  Petersbui^.  In  the  mean  time,  he  urged  the  ne- 
ceesify  of  instant  recouane  to  active  measures,  '^  leaving  the 
question  about  the  Dardanelles  to  be  settled,  if  and  when  it 
should  ariae."  He  even  urged  the  British  gov^isipiient  to 
take  some  active  measures  against  the  pasha,  without  awaits 
ing  the  conclusion  of  any  formal  agreement  with  the  other 
powers.    But  the  British  minister  rejected  both  proposals, 
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Imd  made  the  acquiescence  of  Bussia  in  his  demands  as 
to  the  Dardanelles  a  sine  q4a  non.  The  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg could  not  have  rejected  that  demand  without  renewing 
the  distrust  which  it  was  so  anxious  to  remove,  and  after  a 
little  consideration  it  gave  way ;  hut  only  on  the  condition 
that  a  point  should  be  determined  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
beyond  which  the  ships  of  war  permitted  to  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles should  not  be  at  liberty  to  advance  towards  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Bosphorus.  She  felt  the  jealousy  of  a  loyer^ 
and  could  not  with  complacency  penmt  any  one  else  to 
approach  the  object  of  her  affections.  This  puerile  demand 
was  obviously  untenable,  and  is  worth  recording  only  as  an 
indication  of  character  and  sentiment.* 

Prance  had  been  no  party  to  the  convention  of  July,  1840 ; 
but  on  the  Idth  July,  1841,  this  state  of  isolation  terminated, 
and  by  a  new  treaty  of  that  date  the  five  powers  bound 
themselves  to  respect  the  rights  and  promote  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  capture  of  Acre  by  Sir 
Bobert  Stopford,  and  the  successes  of  commodore  l!^apier  in 
Syria,  soon  demonstrated  the  weakness  and  prostrated  the 
strensfth  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Peace  was  concluded.  The  re- 
volted pasha  was  confirmed  in  the  hereditaiy  government  of 
Egypt ;  but  he  had  to  surrender  the  island  of  Candia  and 
the  pashalics  of  Adana  and  Syria,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  Palestine. 

The  result  of  an  expedition  sent  by  Bussia  against  Khiva 
in  the  year  1840  may  serve  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
dream  of  danger  to  the  British  empire  in  India  from  a  pos- 
sible Bussian  invasion.  General  Perofsky,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  6000  infantry  with  10,000  baggie  camels,  could 
not  even  reach  the  territory  of  Khiva,  which  is  separated 
from  Orenburg  by  four  hundred  miles  of  salt  desert.  The 
disasters  suffered  by  his  troops  obliged  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  without  having  advanced  further  than  the  Ac  Boulak, 
the  last  outpost  erected  by  the  Bussians  in  1839,  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Emba.  The  obstacles  encountered  by  his 
small  army  were  beyond  all  description.  The  cold  was  fear- 
ful, being  40^  below  zero  of  the  centegrade  thermometer; 
the  camels  could  scarcely  advance  through  the  snow;. and 

*  <<  Progress  of  Bussia  in  the  East,*'  p.  133. 
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the  moyements  of  the  troops  were  constantly  impeded  by 
Hurricanes  of  extraordinary  violence.  The  fact  that  such  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  depth  of  winter,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  having  fresh  water,  may  enable  one  to  guess 
at  the  dimculties  of  a  march  over  the  same  ground  in  summer. 
Spring  is  a  season  unknown  in  all  the  vast  plains  of  Southern 
Bussia ;  intense  frost  is  there  abruptly  succeeded  by  tropical 
heat,  and  a  fortnight  is  generally  sufficient  to  dry  up  the 
small  streams  and  the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  and  to  scorch  up  the  thin  coating  of 
pasturage  which  for  a  brief  while  had  covered  the  steppes. 

The  emperor  of  Eussia  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  1844,  and 
the  long-familiar  "  Eastern  Question"  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  his  majesty  and  some  members  of  the 
then  existing  government.  No  particular  difficulty  respect- 
ing it  had  then  arisen  or  seemed  impending.  No  action 
was  called  for  in  regard  to  it.  The  communication  made  by 
the  emperor  was  accordingly  nothing  more  than  an  explana- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  policy  to  which  he  professed 
his  anxiety  to  adhere.  After  the  emperor's  return  to  Eussia 
the  substance  of  this  communication  on  his  part  was  em- 
bodied in  a  memorandum,  which  was  transmitted  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  then  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Being  simply  a 
memorandum  of  verbal  communications,  and  not  being  a 
document  on  which  it  was  asked  or  proposed  that  any  action 
should  be  taken,  it  appears  to  have  been  shown  only  to  those 
ministers  with  whom  the  conversations  had  been  held.  The 
two  other  ministers  were  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  and  if  the  terms  of  that  document  had  remained 
still  unknown,  these  three  names,  or  any  one  of  them,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  contained  nothing 
which  it  was  unbecoming  an  English  minister  to  receive. 

Accordingly  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  the  emperor  of 
Eussia  had  adhered  to  the  principles  he  professed  in  this 
memorandum,  the  present  war  would  never  have  arisen.  It 
contains  these  main  propositions  : 

That  the  maintenance  of  the  Porte,  in  its  existing  inde- 
pendence and  its  existing  extent  of  territory,  is  a  great 
object  of  European  policy:  that,  in  order  to  this  mainte- 
nance, the  several  pgwers  should  abstain  from  making 
demands  upon  it,  conceived  in  a  selfish  interest,  or  from 
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aasmniag  towHDcl«>  k  sn  «iMftt;ttde  of  "eKClLuaiTe  dMtotfeOAc*' 
thai;  in  the  event  of  the  Pkiste  giiTJakg;.  te  tmj  <»e>af  4b# 
Mvrarajiftst'^Mme  of  oeoao^hiuit,  tm^  pewer  ahinild  l»e  *s0id«d 
foy  the  Tett  in  its  eadaaronss  to  ha»e  sudi  oauee  Bemefved^  so 
ihaii  all  oecasiein  of  oonfliot  -du)!!!]!!  be  avoided :  that  aQ.tho 
EiiTO^waxi  powoB  should  vatge  on  the  Boi^fce  the  duty  &£  oofO^ 
ojliatittg  ite'Ohxistiaii  aiibjeeta,  and  should  at  the  saHie  tune 
use  all  their  inftuenoe  with  those  subjeets  to  keep  theiu  to 
their  adlogianoe^  that  m  the  ev^it  of  any  mdbreseen  oalanaify 
be&Uing  the  Tiirisish  eeapiie,  Eussia  and  Eoglamd  e^^id 
agree  together  as  to  the  courae  to  he  porsued:  laatlj,  iJie 
memorandum  suggests  that  it  would  oe  wise  to  provide 
against  suoh  an  event  bj  anticipation^  and  to  eome  in 
respect  of  it  to  some  previous  agreement. 

No  mk6k  agreement  was  come  to  in  consequenoe  of  this 
memogandnm.  It  remained  simplj  as  a  dedaration  and 
explanation  of  tiie  ideas  ^itertained  by  the  emperor  of 
Busaia  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  Europe.  It  waa 
ooaimunioated  as  such  hy  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Fremsh 
minister.  It  was  transleiTed  to  the  hands  of  each  secretairy 
of  etaifce  for  foreign  affairs  who  ^icceeded  to  office  ;  and  bj 
all  of  them  it  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  a  doomnent 
eontaininga  dedaraticm  of  very  excell^at  principles  to  wfaidi 
it  would  be  most  aatisfactoiy  that  the  emperor  of  Sussia 
should  continue  his  adho^ence,  but  which  called  for  no  aotioii 
or  decision  whatevier  on  the  part  of  the  English  govwnment. 

It  k  obvious  that  until  some  event  happened,  or  some 
dispute  arose  which  was  likely  to  disturb  the  relations  ai 
Turkey  with  one  or  more  of  the  European  powers,  this  mxkgb 
have  continued  to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  Eussian  memo- 
randum. And  when  any  sueh  dispute  should  arise,  the  ooly 
practical  use  of  the  mem<H>ajDdum  would  be  to  remind  Euesia 
of  her  own  principles,  and  to  help  her  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. ^It  was  not  until  nearly  bsx.  years  alter  the  visit  of  the 
esaperor  <^  Eussia  to  England  in  18M  that  any  auich  evest 
or  dispute  arece. 

In  Eebamary,  1846,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  lifctle 
state  of  Cracow.  A  provisional  government  was  formed, 
and  published  a  manifesto  of  its  prineiplea*  "  Let  us  andefr- 
vour/'  it  psoclaiBiedy  ''to  etftabLih  a  cenHwiwity  in  wihidi 
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emrrf-muL^7illfmQQf>1kf»  imiMi€t£  the  i8a9th<M0€ipdi]:^  toMB 
dosenla.  ^ajod  to^paeifiy; ;  tet  aiH  .privila^'  ei^aae,  let.  tlaofle 
wibo  '«»&  iufoiHor  i^-  bintb,  itttoUigenoe,  or  phjaical  ifttsei^^, 
oUmh  mith&uik  3i>»iwti«tifiiL  tbe  nwlailiisig.amatafioe  of  eeza* 
HHiiaitHm,  >wki0h:  "viU  divftiila  <a«iKiii^iall.  the  Absolute  pirppri^tor* 
ship  ef  tike  t^dil^  nam  'en^yad  hy  a  eauilliiuuLoail^.  Let  all 
kapoatB,  ^e^r  pajhd  iu  laheuc  or  isy  meney,  oeftse  ^  aod  let 
^who  have  feu^  for  their  aoimAy  h»ve  an  ua^emmlTy  m 
hand,  taken  feeBi  the  natienaL  property."  This  was  regandied 
m  a  proelaanaticai  ef  war  agamst  all  who  had  anything  to 
lose.  Such  was  the  tecror  ioflpired,  that  the  Austrian  ge- 
fifival,  CoUin,  mb»  had  entered  Graoow  Hit  the  request  ef  the 
senate,  evacuated  that  town  and  Podgorae  on  the  appreach 
ol  Count  Patelsky  at  the  head  <d  2000  peasaats  armed  with 
scythes.  The  senators  fled  with  the  troops.  A  eemmittee 
of  pubUo  safei^  w^d  a  national  club  were  formed ;  fcir  this 
£rst  success  ^nboldened  the  people  to  hope  that  they  oeuld 
jre-establish  the  whole  of  Poland. 

But  the  Gallician  peasaats^  who  had  long  bated  the  nobiMty., 
now  wreaked  their  yengeamse  on  that  proscribed  dass.  Th^ 
mansions  w&te  burnt,  their  property  pilh^ed,  their  wives 
and  children  massacred,  these  deeds  being  en^oouraged  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  who  rewarded  the  perpetrators  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  tariff  of  blood^money.  The  insurreetion  having 
&US  been  put  down  by  means  of  subsidised  anarchy,  genersd 
Collin  surrounded  Cracow  with  his  troops,  seized  aU  the  posi- 
tions commanding  the  city,  and  threatened  bombard^ient 
unless  the  insuz^ents  immediately  surrendered,  and  gave 
hostages  for  his  peaeeable  admission  into  the  city.  A  i^w 
of  oesistanee  was  c^Eered  by  the  dictator  Wisziewsky,  who 
gave  orders  to  eonstruet  barricades;,  but  the  principal  in- 
habitants opposed  these  orders,  and  sent  a  deptitation  to  treat 
with  ^e  Austnan  general.  While  the  negotiations  were 
aendiDg,  a  [Russian  battalion,  of  infantry,  «ipported  by  some 
vSossaeks,  entecod  the  city.  Within  three  days  they  wexe 
followed  by  the  Prussians^  to  whom  the  insurgents  &U9- 
lendiered  at  diserelion. 

The  fall  of  Cbaeow  OKCxtedaCvely  interest  in  LeodeaAnd 
Paids^  iEranee  and  England  having  gnasanteed  its  ind^en- 
jdfflice  as  nazibies  to  the  taoeaty  of  Vienna,  Lord  Palmei»toiL 
^aq^xfisaed  Uls  (^inioiivin  the  loUowing  teans  i — 'M  have  too 
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high  an  opinion  of  the  sentiments  which  must  animate  the 
three  powers,  to  doubt  of  their  acting  towards  Cracow  in  any 
other  spirit  than  that  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Those  go- 
vernments are  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive  that  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  musfc  be  considered  in  its  integriinr,  and  that  no 
government  is  permitted  to  make  a  choice  of  those  articles 
which  it  may  wish  to  preserve  or  violate.  I  must  add,  that 
if  there  are  anv  powers  who  have  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
who  are  specially  interested  in  its  faithful  execution,  they  are 
the  German  powers ;  and  I  am  Siure  that  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  perspicacity  of  those  powers,  that  if-  the  treaty 
of  V  ienna  is  not  good  on  the  Vistula,  it  must  be  equally  bad 
on  the  Ehine  and  the  Po." 

M.  Guizot  forwarded  a  protest  to  Vienna  against  the  in- 
corporation of  Cracow  with  the  Austrian  empire.  *"*  Nothing,'* 
saia  the  French  minister,  "  more  compromises  a  government 
than  an  avowal  of  its  iaability  to  fulfil,  even  slowly,  its  own 
promises,  and  the  hopes  which  it  has  excited.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  state  of  Cracow  may  deprive  Polish  conspi- 
rators and  insurgents  of  some  means  of  action,  but  it  must 
also  foster  and  irritate  the  feelings  in  which  these  deplorable 
enterprises  have  so  frequently  and  so  obstinately  originated, 
and,  moreover,  weaken  the  influences  by  which  they  might 
be  prevented.  It  enfeebles  throughout  Europe  the  principles 
of  order  and  conservatism,  and  strengthens  blind  passions 
and  violent  designs." 

In  April,  1846,  conferences  on  this  grave  subject  were 
opened  in  Vienna.  Prussia  proposed  to  retain  Cracow  as  an 
independent  and  neutral  state,  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
three  powers,  which  Kussia  and  Austria  opposed.  Other 
discussions  took  place,  in  which  there  was  no  unanimity. 
At  length  Prince  Mettemich  addressed  a  note  to  the  French 
government,  dated  the  6th  November,  1846,  which  ter- 
minated with  the  following  words: — "The  conditions  on 
which  Cracow  was  constituted  an  independent  state  once 
vitiated,  lose  all  their  essential  qualities.  Its  institutions 
are  annihilated,  its  neutrality  is  violated,  its  administration  is 
disorganised ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  what  has 
ceased  to  exist.  That  existence  reposed  on  the  principle  of 
fl^  pacific  neutrality,  and  Cracow  only  wished  for  war.  That 
•war  Cracow  has  carried  on  during  fifteen  years  of  machina- 
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tions,  sometimes  concealed,  sometimes  open,  and  maintained  it 
up  to  the  ver  J  moment  when  recourse  to  arms  became  g^eneral. 
The  natural  and  obvious  consequences  of  these  relations  is, 
that  the  city  and  its  territorj  must  revert  to  that  one  of  the 
powers  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  This  reunion  is 
founded  on  the  conviction  of  the  three  powers,  that  it  is  one 
of  absolute  necessity,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow." 

Prince  Mettemich  did  not  always  entertain  those  opinions. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1818,  he  expressed  himself  thus : — 
'^  The  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  is  undoubtedly  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  present  political  system  of  Europe, 
since  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of  all  the  states  of 
which  that  system  is  composed.  Eor  this  reason,  the  ar- 
rangements and  principles  which  are  set  down  on  this  act, 
whether  they  regard  any  European  state  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  been  obligatory  on  all.'*  However,  after  the  free  town 
of  Cracow  was  suppressed,  he  asserted  that  the  three  north- 
em  powers  had  a  right  to  act  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  even 
in  defiance  of  their  wishes  and  protests.  Cracow  was  for- 
mally annexed  to  Austria  on  the  11th  of  November,  1846 ; 
and  thus  disappeared  the  last  remnant  of  PoHsh  nationality. 

The  socialistic  insurrection  of  Cracow  was  a  sudden  reve- 
lation of  that  spirit  which  two  years  later  shook  Europe  to 
its  centre.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  Nicholas  heard  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1848,  he  said  to  the  officers  of  his 
guards,  "  Gentlemen,  prepare  to  mount  your  horses.**  But 
for  the  second  time  his  intended  march  to  Paris  was  stopped 
by  dangers  at  home,  for  secret  societies  had  again  been 
formed  ia  Eussia,  as  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The  only 
information  we  have  respecting  them  is  that  which  may  be 
gathered  from  a  semi-official  manifesto  in  the  St,  Teteribwrg 
Journal^  which  was  evidently  communicated  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  pernicious  doctrines  which  caused  troubles  and 
revolts  throughout  all  "Western  Europe,  and  which  threaten 
completely  to  destroy  order  and  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
have  unfortunately  found  an  echo,  though  a  feeble  one,  in 
our  own  country.  Sut  in  Eussia,  where  a  holy  faith,  the 
love  of  the  monarch,  and  devotion  to  the  throne,  based  on 
tiie  national  character,  have  been  preserved  unshaken  in 
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ererj  brntb^  tim  mikvdtaDir  aotioa  of  aIummIM  of  mmty 
uttodj  nullin  pMBt  df  inflat»ce,  lor  iMie  OMsb  part  jotu^gf 
and  daBiaM;e^<rfiiii<]oakB,  dje«HiU9«f  tke  nefiaibilitiir^' 
ling  wnder  £D0t  tlie<i&o0t  mmbqcL  jngM»  otxelagwn,  ^eobli^^ 
tions  of  hmy  and  the  ekiiiis  of  property^  could  onlj  Asanne^ta 
dangeroiLB  davokipaMiit  in  oaae  tine  goveaamkeBt.  had  not  idMh- 
covesed  the  oTiiia  its  BouFce.    The  zesult  of.ti  oonuiiuwaa 
of  inquiry  is,  that  a  cartaifn  nusnber  of  ymmg  shod,  aome 
xeallj  perrene  in  heart  and  mind,  otfaoss  iuprndeint  yaetiiiia 
to  perndious  insiniiaitMMBa,  had  fonned  a  secret  aooiety ,  hmng;^ 
for  its  object  the  Tiolent  ov^rthiow  of  our  poliidoaL  Qxgmdam- 
tion,  and  iso  substitute  anarchj  in  its  plaee.    Blaspheadaa^ 
audacious  propoaitians  directed  ag^ainst  ithe  saered  person .  of 
the  empeoror,  aets  of  ihe  goremment  represented  in  the 
falsest  Bghi,  sn^was  the  programme  of  idnese  meetinga^  wkdi 
were  the  questions  disousaed  while  awaiting  the  m<naaaii.  to 
put  their  mfameus  yrojeobn  into  exeeution.    "Bj  order  of  faia 
majesty  the  eommiasion  of  inquiry  was  instituted.     Xlua 
commission,  afi;er  five  months  of  seardiing  inveBtigiitioiifly 
has  pvepared  and  ddivered  its  report.    His  imperial  mf^estur 
has  deigned  to  accord  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  were  ensnaoad 
into  theconspiracy,  whether  by  accident  or  inoeandevateneaau 
As  to  the  real  criminals,  they  were  judged  by  aeourt-marioal, 
irtiose  decision  declared  the  accused  guilty  of  the  ciine  of 
conspinDg  to  oyeortum  the  existing  laws  and  the  politiori 
order  of  &e  empire,  and  condemned  them  to  be  siMit.    They 
were  twenty-one  in  number.    Hie  majei^  the  empenM^ 
alter  haTzng  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  report  hm 
deigned  to  direct  his  atten^on  to  the  circumatances  whiofay 
to  a  certain  ecbent,  may  mitigate  the  sentetnee,  and,  in  eon*. 
sequence,  ordains  as  follows : — ^The  judgment  ehaU  be  read  to 
the  twenty-one  eouTicts  in  presence  of  the  assembled  tsoopai 
and  after  all  the  prdiminacies  of  the  execution  of  sent^uee 
of  death  shall  have  been  performed,  it  will  be  announced  to 
them  that  the  emperor  spares  ti^ir  lives,  and  Idaat  in  eommu- 
tation  of  the  sentence  ^nounced agadnst  thiMn,  they  shoUiha 
deprived  of  all  tiieir  cml  rights,  aai  oondemned  in  pvopev^ 
tion  to  their  degrees  of  cuk>abilit}r,^-«ome  to  hard  labour  in 
the  mines,  others  to  ham  labour  in  fortresses,  otdiars  te 
incoo^oratiQii  with  difPerent  corps  of  the  Army,. a£ber  haWng 
^floie  A  longGr  or  riiartar  impriaaminMit.    3baa  tha 
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&uli^,  "vAia  htsm  muriibei  the  Mnteaee  d£  imik  ^rnKmUng 
toiMT,  conuanitied  by  tbe  uusiliaiittible  demfinoy  of  the«nar 
pecQE,  ^ndll  imdflrgpi  a  jiisfc  pmnsbitteBt.  Maj^  tltk^eulfttble  at- 
tttnptMserve.as  .&  waiuiiig  and  a  salisfcaoy  exavpl&to  yomtg 
men  adieady.perha^  led  aatnaj,  but  mst  yet  crioiULal !  May 
parents  ee^eciafly  diMct  idiaiar  pinticukr  ui^&aiami  to  the 
moral  edacatLcoL  of.  their  ehildren,  and  oonvinee  them  from 
their  eacUeBt  years;  that  a  holy  £a.ithy  loye  of  the  sos^eirdgn, 
deyotedoeaa  to  the  i^hFOBe,  with  obediaBce  to  the  laws  axid  the 
eatabliehed  authopitiesy.  are  tiie  oaly  firm  foimdationa  of  the 
tisBquillity  of  ^atet,  ae  they  are  of  geneial  and  iacyividual 
'weHai^r* 

The  i^TolotieiL  at  Bukhaiest  was  the  &st  oceaaion.  seized 
by  the  emperor  I^usholas  aftecr  the  Eicro|>eaii  conrukioii  of 
184t8  to  promote  the  secret  ends  of  Bussian  polii^,  whilst 
Oflteiisibly  acting  only  as  the  grand  champion  of  comserrative 
and  monarchical  principles.  An  imperial  manifeato,  dated 
the  31st  July,  1848,  announced  that,  in  conjunetion  with  the 
sultan,  the  empeor^  would  intervene  in  the  aSiam  of  tine  ioh 
Bui^ent  provinces,  under  the  ufiual  pretext  of  defeating  any 
^Sbrt  that  might  be  made  "  to  impair  the  integri^  ^  the 
Ottoman  empire,  now  more  essential  than  ever  to  the  maish 
tenance  of  general  peace."  The  revolutum  was  summaiily 
Boppressed,  and  the-convention  of  Balta  Liman  was  cenduded 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  ocMifirmdng  and  ea^tending  the  pro- 
tectorate exercised  by  JBuseoa  over  the  prineipalities.  The 
intervention  was  ako  very  aervioeable  to  Bittsta  in  aeamng 
to  her  a  militaxy  position  of  great  impeirtaBee  with  regard 
to  the  invasion  elf  Hungaiy,  in  which  .ahe  next  engaged. 

Twioe  had  the  Austrian  armies  been  swept  out  of  Hungasy 
by  the  brave  Ma^ars,  and  that  kingdom  must  have  been  loat 
for  ever  to  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  but  leir  the  aid  afforded 
it  by  the  emperor  jNTiG^oUs*  His  maaufesto,  dated  the  Btix 
May,  1849,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

''  By  our  manifesto  of  the  14*26  of  May  of  last  year,  we 
iEiformed  our  faithful  subjects  of  the  evils  wkiekhad  beAdka 
Western  Europe.  Ait  that  date  we  decfauredour  intention  of 
coiidbating  the  enemies  of  pobUe  order  whecemer  they  might 
be  £Qund~-of  protecting  the  henour  of  the  Bussianname  and 
the  inviekbiliiy  of  our  frontieDS, ideDtifying 4iur  oivuperseiL 
in.  indiaBoluUe  wdon  with,  our  hcdj  Buawu    flinoa  thsi^  di»r 
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turbances  and  eeditious  movements  have  never  ceased  in  tiie 
east  of  Europe.  Culpable  enterprises  have  led  astray  the 
credulous  mob  by  the  deceitful  illusion  of  a  happiness  which 
never  arose  from  anarchy  and  licentiousness.  The  criminal 
attempts  have  extended  to  the  East,  in  the  principalities  ad^* 
ioining  our  empire  in  Yallachia  and  Moldavia,  subject  to  the 
Turkish  government.  The  entry  of  our  troops  and  of  the 
Ottoman  troops  into  these  provinces  has  been  sufficient  there 
to  establish  and  maintain  tranquillity;  but  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  government,  divided 
by  war  on  another  point  with  national  and  foreign  enemies^ 
have  proved  ^up  to  this  day  unavailing  in  the  conquest  of 
revolt.  The  insurrection,  supported  by  the  influence  of  our 
traitors  m  Poland  of  the  year  1831,  ana  by  reinforcements  of 
refugees  and  vagabonds  from  other  countries,  has  given  to 
this  revolt  a  most  menacing  character.  In  the  midst  of  these 
disastrous  events,  his'  majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria  has 
invited  us  to  assist  him  against  the  common  enemy:  we 
cannot  refuse  that  service.  After  having  invoked  the  God 
of  battles  and  the  Master  of  victories  to  protect  the  just 
cause,  we  have  ordered  our  army  to  march  to  stifle  revolt, 
and  annihilate  .audacious  anarchists  who  threaten  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  provinces.  Let  God  be  with  us,  and  none  can 
resist  us,  of  which  we  are  convinced.  Such  are  the  senti* 
ments  of  all  our  subjects.  Every  Eussian  shares  in  this  hope, 
and  Eussia  will  fulfil  her  holy  mission." 

Hungary  was  subjugated,  not  so  much  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Austria  and  Eussia,  as  by  the  treachery  of  genei^d 
Gorgei,  her  commander-in-chief ;  nay,  it  is  probaWe  that  if  he 
had  not  purposely  fought  a  losing  game,  he  might  have  anni- 
hilated the  main  body  of  the  Eussians  under  Paskievitch. 
Instead  of  co-operating  to  this  end  with  the  division  under 
Dembinski,  he  sedulously  kept  aloof  from  it,  and  after  Dem- 
binski  had  been  routed  at  Temesvar  on  the  9th  of  August^ 
he  had  himself  ^pointed  dictator,  and  immediately  sent  a 
letter  to  general  Eiidiger,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  arms  unconditionally.  "  At  that  moment,"  Gorgei 
says  in  his  Memoirs,  **  I  might  indeed  have  retreated  from 
Arad,  by  way  of  Eadna,  into  Transylvania;  but" — ^what 
hindered  him  ?- — "  my  affection  for  my  country,  and  my  de- 
-sire  to  restore  it  to  peace  at  any  price,  indu<^  me  to  sw> 
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render  !*'  GUie  preliminaries  for  this  act  of  infamy  were  con- 
cluded at  Vilagos  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August ;  and 
on  the  following  daj  an  unconquered  Hungarian  army, 
24,000  strong,  with  144  cannons,  laid  down  their  arms  before 
the  Bussians. 

Five  days  after  this  event  the  emperor  Nicholas  published 
the  followmg  manifesto : 

"  *  Russia  will  fulfil  her  holy  mission.'  Such  were  the 
words  that  we  addressed  to  our  well-beloved  subjects  when 
we  anaounced  to  them,  according  to  the  desire  of  our  ally 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  that  we  had  commanded  our  armies 
to  stifle  the  war  in  Hungary,  and  there  establish  the  legiti- 
mate authority  of  the  emperor.  Under  the  protection  of 
God,  that  object  has  been  accomplished.  In  less  than  two 
months,  our  brave  troops,  after  nnmerous  and  brilliant 
victories  in  Transylvania  and  under  the  walls  of  Debreczin, 
have  marched  from  victory  to  victory — from  Gkdlicia  to 
Pesth,  from  Pesth  to  Arad,  from  the  Bukovina  and  Moldavia 
to  the  Banat.  Einally,  the  bands  of  insurgents,  hurled  back 
in  every  direction — from  north  to  east  by  ourselves,  from  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Austrian  army — have  laid  down  their 
arms  before  the  iUussian  army,  appe^ing  to  our  mediation  to 
solicit  a  magnanimous  pardon  from  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign. After  having  hohly  performed  our  promise,  we  have 
ordered  our  victorious  troops  to  return  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  With  a  heart  penetrated  with  gratitude  to  the 
Dispenser  of  all  blessings,  we  cry  out,  from  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  our  soul, '  Nohiscvm  beus  !  audite  populi  et  vmee- 
miniy  quia  nohiacwm  Deus .''  " 

Immediately  after  Kossuth,  the  civil  governor  of  Hungary, 
resigned  his  power  into  Q-orgei's  hands,  himself  and  several 
other  civil  and  military  leaders,  with  about  five  thousand 
officers  and  soldiers,  escaped  over  the  Turkish  frontier,  and 
took  refuge  in  "Widdin.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
demanded  the  extradition  of  the  refugees.  This  was  peremp- 
torily refused  by  the  sultan,  whom  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
British  ambassador,  encouraged  by  his  advice  to  persist  in 
that  determination.  The  emperor  of  Russia  reiterated  the 
demand  in  menacing  language ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  Bri- 
tish fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  induced  him  to  lower  his  tone. 
The  two  emperors  now  contented  themselves  with  requiring 
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tint  ibfi  exiles  dioiild  be  remoTed  to  a  mare  distant  pait.  of 
tiie  Tuzkidi  empire.  Thej  wevb  transfiirred  aecordiDgl^  to 
Euingrali,  nviffiro  they^xsnained  until  the  middle  of  tbe  yeair 
18^1,  yvhan  ite  government  of  the  United  States  sent  a  men*- 
of-war,  which,  with  the  sultan's  consent,  conveyed  a^nray  Kas* 
auth.  and  his  emnpaxdons,  except  a  cer^un  iiroiiiber  of  them 
who  had  made  a  voluntary  profession  of  Iftbmism,  in  hopes 
of  haying  yet  a&  opfoctuaity  of  figbting  as  Turkish  sotrjeets 
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^'Dem  n9hi9oumP^  escbimed  the  emperor  Nii^holas,  &zifr* 
tiealJLy,  assured  of  his  right  and  might  as  lard-psffamouaxt  of 
Europe.  ^^J>em  valmcum  ! '  *  responded  the  continental  sove- 
reigns, eager  to  claim,  as  vassals,  his  protection  against  their 
own  djpeaded  subjeots.  Now,  he  thoiight,  was  the  time  to 
eonsmnmate  that  cardinal  design  of  Huasian  policy — ^the 
cosiquest  of  Constantinople;  for  never  could  the  genenai 
state  of  Europe  be  more  favourable ;  and  mxireover,  a  spedaL 
opportunity  had  been  <^Mened  lor  him  in  the  action  of  Eirance. 

As  he  gradually  advanced  towards.the  imperial  power,  Louis 
Napoleon  bad  shown  in  many  ways  such  a  disposition  to  s€9Te 
the  Chiureh  of  BomOj  as.to  eem  for  himself  the  ee^cial  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope.  Amongst  other  things,  both  as  president 
£UEid  emperor,  he  did  much  to  push  the  claims  of  the  Latin 
clergy  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
by  &esh  stipuls^ioos  with  the  Porte  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
equalising,  the  position  of  the  Latin  der^  in  several  places 
in  Syria,  where  they  preserve  professed  relics  of  Christianity, 
with  that  of  the  G^reek  clergy,  who  regard  themselves  as  being 
under  the  immediate  protection  mj^re  especially  of  the  em- 
peror of  Eussia.  In  tiie  early  part  of  1850,  tiie  wrangling  of 
the  Gl^reeks  to  retain  their  preoedeBc^^  and  of  the  Latins  to 
acquire  equality,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  Conatan&Lople,  Lord  Stratf««rd.de  BedcUffe,  who 
was  aasured  by^genfiralAi^iek  thait  ik».  maA^utwia^  dispute 
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ii«8-<ft  nuKFO  qaestioix  of  ptropsrty  and  of  eocpmied  treaty 
sti^izblikn.  At  tiiu.  time  Lord  John  B.iu»Bell  instructed  tke 
Bntnsh.  ambassador  at  PbeIb  tliat  her- majesty's  govmmmezit 
would  straetly  abstaan  fin>ia  entBcmg  into  the  merits  of  tbd 
dispute,  bi2t  tliey  should  disapprove  of  every  threat,  and  still 
mone  ef  the  aetual  empk^yment  of  foree.  It  is  needless  to 
traoe  the  eouvse  of  thm  dispute  between  Euasia  and  France, 
idtiioiigh  it  is  desirable  to  luuieirstand  the  £ust  that^  in  the 
first,  instanee,  the  questian  between  fioissia  and  Turkey  was 
ranediby  the  endeatroar  of  the  ^French  goremment  to  obtain 
a  better  poeiti«na  aoxd  a  more  distinct  recognition  for  the  Latin 
d»rgy.  In  the  first  infltaaee,  the  emperor  of  Bossia  appeacs 
to  hwro  been  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  upheld  for  bis  pro«- 
teg€s,  the  Greek  clergy,  their  monopoly  and  their  precedency 
in  Sj^ia:  and  it  was  not  until  the  French  ambassador  at 
ConstaBtinople,  M.  Lambtte,  began  to  talk  of  sustaining 
the  French  pretensions  by  the  aid  of  troops^  thffib  the  czar  on 
Ms  side  began  to  talk  of  coercion.  In  a  eonversation  ts* 
peated  to  Sir  Samilton  Seymour,  he  remarked  that  ^'the 
JKussisn'  flag  had  been  insulted ;''  a  remack  which  will,  p^v 
haps^  remaist  among  the  puzzles  of  history,  since  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  aet  whatever  i^at  could  have 
been  oonstrued  into  an  inatdt  to  the  Eufiflaaai  flag«  From 
this  point  the  emperor  Nicholas  took  a -more  aetive  course. 

Tbe  first  outwfufd  aet  was  the  arrival  of  Prince  Mentehikof 
in  CoBistaiitinople,  with  some  remaikable  peculiarities  in  the 
diatribution  of  has  honorary  visits.  On  the  2nd  of  March  he 
paid  a  ceremiomal  visit  to  the  grand  vizier  and  to  the  patriairch, 
but  none  to  Fuad  Effendi,  the  foreign  unnist^r-;  md  when 
lioed  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  returned  to  his  post  in  April, 
he  found  the  Porte  embroiled  with  its  troublesome  visitor. 
At:  this  time  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedeliffe  was  esideavouring 
to  urge  upon  the  Porte  those  councils  of  moderation  which 
he  never  pretermitted,  and  to  which,  upon  iibse  whole,  the 
Turkish  government  conibrmed  with  much  sagacity  and  per- 
severance. Me  succeeded  so  well,  tiiat  on  the  22nd  of  April 
he  reported  the  dispute  respectiug  the  Holy  Places  in  the 
East  as  being  "virtuaHy  adjusted,"  and  Oount  Nesselrode 
acknowledged  as  much  in  the  conversation  with  the  British 
ambassador  at  St«.  Petersburg  i  the  question,  he  said,  was 
closedL. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  publication  of  certain  papexs* 
in  1854,  that  the  real  course  of  Russian  policy  was  clearly  un- 
derstood. Prince  Mentchikof  appeared  in  Constantinople  to 
urge  the  enforcement  of  certain  stipulations,  principally  the 
right  to  the  custody  of  certain  holy  places  in  the  East,  the 
repair  of  a  Christian  chiurch  in  Constantinople,  and  the  right  of 
the  Greek  Christians  to  have  their  grievances  represented  by 
the  Bussian  minister.  Prince  Mentchikof  continued  to  urge 
these  demands  in  various  forms  with  great  variation  of  man^ 
ner,  at  one  time  being  haughty  and  threatening,  at  another 
mild  and  conciliatory ;  at  one  time  urging  the  more  limited 
form  of  his  demands,  at  another  claiming  not  only  that  the 
Eussian  ambassador  should  '' represent"  the  grievances  of 
the  Christians,  but  that  he  should  decide  upon  them.  While 
these  transactions  were  going  on  in  Constantinople,  those 
who  watched  them  with  some  anxiety  from  a  distance  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  constant  variation  in  the  out- 
ward demeanour  of  the  Eussian  representative.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  in  view  some  object  beyond  that  which  had 
been  avowed ;  and  now  that  we  have  this  object  distinctly 
revealed,  we  can  perceive  the  unity  of  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated Prince  Mentchikof  through  all  the  diversities  of  his 
manner.  It  was  on  the  9th  of  May  that  he  sent  in  his  offi- 
cial note  demanding  for  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Eastern 
religion  the  privileges  and  immunities  assigned  to  them  ab 
aniiquo,  with  participation  in  all  the  advantages  accorded  to 
other  Christian  sects  in  Turkish  dominions,  and  a  formal 
treaty  to  re-establish  the  relations  of  Eussia  and  the  Porte. 
"We  need  not  now  dwell  upon  this  note  to  show  how,  pre- 
tending to  rely  upon  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  the-  Eussian 
minister  demanded  stipulations  which  had  been  expressly 
excluded  from  that  treaty — ^amongst  others,  the  right  of  the 
Eussian  minister  to  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  Christians ; 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Mentchikof  note  was  so 
worded,  that  under  its  cover  every  immunity  which  might  be 
granted,  separately,  to  any  Chris^an  sect 'within  the  Turkish 
dominions,  under  whatsoever  pecuhar  and  local  circumstances, 
would  have  been  accumulated  in  favour  of  the  orthodox 

*  Namely,  the  "  Secret  and  Confidential  Communications  respecting 
Turkey  made  to  her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
with  the  Answers  returned  to  them,  from  January  to  April,  1853." 
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Ghieek  Christians ;  that  the  right  of  adjudication  would  have 
constituted  the  emperor  virtual  sovereign  over  the  Greek 
Christians ;  and  that  all  these  powers  were  to  be  obtained 
in  favour  of  that  sect  of  Christians  called  "  orthodox,"  which 
has  distinguished  itself  by  cruel  persecutions  of  other  Chris- 
tian sects.  The  Porte  refused  compliance  with  the  note,  on 
ihe  score  that  it  would  invade  the  independence  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  that  it  demanded  guarantees  far  beyond 
anything  in  the  existing  treaties  with  Eussia.  The  govern- 
ments of  Prussia  and  Austria  expressed  to  the  British  repre- 
sentatives at  Berlin  and 'Vienna,  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
opinion  that  the  objections  taken  by  the  Ottomian  ministers 
were  valid ;  and  the  same  opinions  were  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  four  powers  at  Constantinople. 

The  representatives  of  me  four  powers  at  Vienna,  acting 
under  instructions  from  their  governments,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  conference,  and  composed  that  first  Vienna  note 
which  was  simultaneously  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of 
Russia  and  of  the  Porte.  There  is  but  very  little  doubt  that 
the  object  in  the  composition  of  this  note  was  to  reconcile  the 
independence  of  Turkey  with  the  self-love  of  l^ussia,  in  the 
form  of  a  concession,  recognising  the  czar  as  the  Christian 
patron  of  Russians,  but  limiting  the  obligations  of  Turkey 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  existing  treaties  of  Kainardji  and 
Balta  Liman.  The  Turkish  government,  however,  found  that 
the  note  would  practically  furnish  a  text  under  which  Russia 
might  make  good  some  of  the  encroachments  that  she  had 
already  shown  so  strong  a  disposition  to  enforce ;  the  Porte, 
therefore,  suggested  modifications  in  the  note  to  prevent  that 
danger;  and  the  conference  of  Vienna  so  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  those  modifications  as  to  accept  them,  and  to  em- 
body them  in  a  new  note. 

The  ulterior  objects  which  the  emperor  Nicholas  had 
already  permitted  to  appear  in  his  private  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  are  enough  to  explain  why  he 
instantly  accepted  the  first  form  of  the  Vienna  note,  and  as 
peremptorily  rejected  the  second  form.  But  there  were 
other  motives  besides  his  desire  not  to  ^ve  up  the  ulterior ' 
objects.  Throughout  all  these  negotiations,  nothing  was 
more  apparent  than  a  personal  pride  in  the  emperor  Nicholas. 
He  was  extremely  indignant  tluit  Turkey  should  be  permitted 
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txraiakfi  vE»da&oBiimm  la  a  de«»is]>ecit  wlsioh  be  b^peaedio 
hafve.aceopted.  ^  iife-wae  not  aasf  ta  uAdei;stai>d  the  pnoieiat 
iitttiue  of  tins  repugnaooe,  ii;  wm  at  firat  impoaaiUe  to  m^ 
poae  that  in  great  sffinas  q£  t^mke  liie ^eiopexvnr  should  beia<»- 
tasted  hy  exactly  the  fifoae  Tulgar  pride  which  w(mLd  aui^  a 
pQ£8e*pro«d  iadmdaalibi  orriuiaE^  soeiaiy  indigiiaiit  «t  b^a^ 
iawiKted  on  a  terel  with«  peraon  poeiter^or ''  iofecior"  m  saaJL 
Mone  thoa  oaee  afterwara^Niebolas  made  the  g;i»¥eat  om^ 
piaiizts  at  tiie  profoaal  tint «.  JBasaiaa  miiaaster  ^oiiiilid  meel 
a  Turkish mimflter, as  if  tiie  t>wo  states  were  onaa  equfl^ii|^ 
3}hat.  A«  should  be  iznrited  to  ixesJb  with  Xurisey,  he  xegankd 
M  persoaal  iaaoit ;  aa  outrage  the  moiregalliag,  siaee  it  fraa 
proposed  by  Eaglaiid  and  I^rasiee.  In  the  caa^rstttooii  m^ 
Sir  HandLtoa  Bey&aaar,  oa  the  24tth  (^  Beeeiabea*,  CoflcHst 
Nesaelrode  aaid^ ''  the  ocmduet  pursued  towaods  the  BuaaiaiL 
ddwet  wae  unbeaiMl  o(-^4he  mbldia/n  was  G$nmltedaB  to  Uka 
eonditiQaa  upoa  which  he  was  di^osed  to  Baake  peaeetl" 
^Thea,  again,  the  idea  of  asking  £as«a  to  send  a  ^ lenipo* 
teatiaiy  to  meet  a  Tua^dMi  pleaipotentisffy  iisider  the  anapicai 
of  the  allied  nuaisters  was  peisfectly  novel — ^was  an  mdsgoit^ 
which  would  be  oil^ed  only  to  one  of  the  smaUest  of  i^ 
European  statea— ^was  a  course  whi^  during  the  last  handled 
yeaxs  Eussia  had  netvev  submitted  to  in  her  intercourse  wiih 
Xurh^^  aad/to  whieh  dm  ooi^  a^t  now  be  expeoted  to  lead 
herself."  His  idea  was  tiaut.a  Tubkish  minister  should  go  4» 
St.  Petersburg  to  submit  his  proposals  and  kam  the  pkasara 
of  the  czar.  The  same  spirit  comas  oat  mo«e  di^anctly,  it 
will  be  seen,  ia  Ifhe^seereit.eeireapeadenee,  where  he  calk  the 
sultaa  "  oemansiemar;''^  a  phrase  which  has  a.slaug  acc^tatioa 
of  familiarity  ap^aching  to  coat^apt,  as  if  he  had  csJlad 
his  brother  sovereign.''  tlmt  Mr.  Sultan." 

Painfully  solicitous  to  avoid  the  dreaded  conting^icy  of  aa. 
Ihiropean  war,  the  Vienna  conferenee  laboured  for  w«eks 
upon  the  reeonsideratioa  and  reeoastruction  df  its  proposi^ 
in  ordw  to  eoax  the  teact  into  «ueh  a  form  as  would  grat% 
the  self-love  (A  the  emperor,  without  sacrifLcing  i^  praeti»sl 
iadepeadence  of  the  Porte,  While  the  coa&renee  was  tSaia 
stxiviag  to  aocomgliah  an  unattainable  r^ult,  1^  Porte 
£rmly  adhered  to  its  determination  of  sustaining  its  own 
iadepeade]icey'*«a  determination  in  which  it  had  the  approval 
of  wm  &m  pQaMn;..aad  it  abe  pevasvezed  in  ludag  1^ 
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moifl;  moflfflwte  laogatgi^  aad  tto  uost  veifMwtfui  ^e&oiDw 
iv;  tipte^^d^ee-  of  Ji».a31i68. 

jOnifim  in  ike  joeaa.  irhHe-alBO  .proeoeded  with  htt  psediK 
taBmined  ooairafL  BExnee  MeBifceMk^if  left  Cloiuitantuttmio 
for  iBesBoittbia,  and  fsknong  forces  wem  ^yaaoed  into  ^ 
pxn&dinliiaeBiof  Moidam  aad  YnUaehia,  nofc  to  oaake  ^war,  a4 
was  fiudy  bixi;  io  hold^these  pgDovmces  of  Turkey  as  a  ''  mate* 
ittfll  guacflAtee"  until  tlie  eaaar  -sdiaald  obtain  saitisfbisiioin  fotr 
his  m&Bel  reqiurenenftB  and  his  spintual  aioxieties  on  behalf 
of  Gutek  orthodozf .  The  people  of  Agkod  w«re  uBfthle  to 
und^rstaad  this  subtle  distiniddoii,  but  not  so  their  ;go¥erai* 
meiiity  whiok  Btauilested  its  eaauistic  aouBaen  azid  its  oon-^ 
fidanoe  in  tbettaetab^ity  of  Suasia,  by  ordering  1^  Bdtiah 
flieet  to  remain  inactire  in  the  Turlosh  wateni,  imtfl  the 
piaaid  dream  ^ras  dispelled  by  neirs  of  the  total  des^anxotoon 
of  the  sultan's  fhaet  aikSinope  under- iskcwnataiiices  of  gneat 
atroeity. 

The  tige]>like  corue^  ^ioh  efaaraetenaod  thie>expk]t  of  tiaa 
Bossians  roused  a  Twy  strong  feeUng  ija  the  Sntwh  people ; 
and  the  goveixustent  profiasssd  fxdiy  to  ^haoe  that  feeliag; 
Qur  mimsteifi  had  been  aeeiBsed  of  backiraffdness  in  afforifi^ 
substantial  aid  to  Turhsy.  The  adranee'of  the  jmnt  £Wich 
and  EugUsh  Jeet,  .fii»t  toBfiiiiia'Ba^,  and:  then,  on  the  ooeu- 
psition  of  the  prwwaipaiitiee,  te  the  i&aedfliuQlibs^  vrm  prarui- 
larly  regarded  as.a:  cein|diaiaae  with  dot^  in  form,  rather  than 
in  not;  and  the  Toueks  themsebpes  eould  not  hme  entesr^ 
tained  more  seiioua  doubts  of  the  dsMacity  of  our  miajuaton 
than  did  multitudes  in.  this  eounxtry.  The  eutra^  at  Sxaope 
was  the  fluiahiug  sfaBolEe  to  tiae  esoessife  feriMiKirance  which 
tisie  West^di  Fomwcs  had  shown  to  Bassia^  Levd  ClaDendon 
net  only  addraased  a  Tory  spirited. despateb  to  Sir  Bamilitoa 
Seymour,  but  orders  wieee  sent  to  .die  joi&^  fleet  to  take 
eonxplete  miUtary  pafiMwssiMiL  of  the  Slabk  Sea,  and  to  drire 
into  port  any  loiuBsian  watHihip  i&oA  wi^t  show  itsel£ 
iTtfKguant  at  this  in&action  of  his  "  rights  :aa  a  belligesent/' 
the  emperor  Kieholas  ondered  his  ambaasadoKS  in  Pins  and 
London  to  ask  of  the  S^ueh  and  iBdtish  governments 
whether  Idie  blockade  iwas  not  to  be  eopti. — wlietlier  Turkidi 
as  well  as  Susaan  ships  were  not  to  be  psevented  firom 
eonireying  stares  and  raaodbroeme&ts  P  '^Tuj!key,"  repUedLord 
Oharendon,  ^^  would  not  be  tsaodzkBied  in  a^tisfre  hoat^ties 
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by  sea;  but  neither  would  Turkish  ships  be  preyented  £rom 
conveying  stores  and  reinforcements ;  for  the  cases  were  not 
equal,  Bussia  being  the  assailant,  and  Turkey  the  weaker 
state."  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar  answer  was  returned 
by  the  IVench  government ;  the  two  governments  of  France 
and  England  having,  throughout  the  affair,  acted  with,  the 
most  complete  accord.  From  this  time  the  Eussian  govern- 
ment assumed  a  much  more  positively  hostile  action :  the 
ambassadors  of  that  power  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris  and 
London;  a  series  of  angry  papers  appeared  in  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  czar,  the  Journal  of  St.  Fetersburg;  and 
finally,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  appeared  that  recapitulation  of 
the  Eussian  case  which,  to  prove  that  France  and  England 
had  from  the  first  been  informed  of  the  czar's  intentions, 
distinctly  announced  the  existence  of  the  secret  communica- 
tions, including  a  complete  statement  of  the  emperor's 
intentions.  The  existence  of  this  correspondence  was  not 
unknown  in  London ;  the  fact  that  the  emperor  had  given 
most  unusual  explanations,  and  had  claimed  to  be  believed 
"  as  a  gentleman,"  was  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances ;  but  ministers 
believed  themselves  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  reserve 
communications  which  had  passed  confidentially.  The  chal< 
lenge  in  the  St,  Pet&rsbu/rg  Gazette  absolved  them  from  that 
responsibility;  the  secret  papers  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  public  learned  at  once  the  fiiU  extent  of  Russian 
treachery,  the  whole  enormity  of  the  frauds  practised  by  a 
great  potentate  on  contemporary  monarchs,  and  the  straight- 
forward independence  which  our  ministers  had  shown. 

ISTay,  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  these 
reserved  papers  that  ministers  themselves  understood  the 
full  nature  of  the  delusion.  The  study  of  the  papers  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  which  can  engage  the  student  of 
history  or  politics.  By  the  memorandum  which  the  emperor 
Nicholas  left  with  our  government  on  his  visit  in  1844, 
it  might  be  considered  that  he  stood  morally  pledged  to 
uphold  the  Turkish  empire  as  long  as  possible ;  but  it  wfll 
be  observed,  from  a  comparative  survey  of  his  deliberately- 
prepared  professions  and  of  his  actions,  that  those  declanir 
tions  which  others  regarded  as  moral  pledges,  he  used  as 
blinds.    Li  the  conversations  which  he  had  with  Sir  Ha- 
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zmlton  Seymour,  lie  began  by  insmuating  a  participation  of 
England  and  Bussia  in  the  most  nefsiriouB  breach  of  his  own 
memorandum  of  184i4 ;  and  failing  to  obtain  the  complicity 
of  England,  he  left  her  with  the  impression,  created  by 
assurances  sometimes  conveyed  in  the  more  solemn  form  of 
warnings,  that  he  should  not  do  the  yery  things  he  was 
already  at  work  upon.  His  whole  course  oi  behaviour  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  practised 
hand  in  lawless  acts,  breaking  the  ice  with  one  whom  he 
wants  to  make  an  accomplice.  He  begins  metaphorically, 
by  talking  of  Turkey  as  "  a  sick  man,"  a  man  so  sick  that  he 
is  "  about  to  die."  This  device  is  very  ancient :  the  Vene- 
tian government  gave  out  that  their  inconvenient  prisoner, 
Oarrara,  had  a  severe  catarrh ;  Prince  Arthur  of  England 
was  described  by  John  as  sick ;  and  in  more  modem  times 
vulgarer  culprits  have  reported  the  sickness  of  children,  for 
example,  doomed  to  benefit  their  parents  by  the  medium  of 
the  burial  club.  The  wily  JN'icholas  said  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  sick  man — Heaven  fore- 
fend  !  these  people  never  have  such  desires ;  but  seeing  the 
probability  of  the  event,  he  wished  to  prevent  confusion  by 
preparing  for  it.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  indecency  of 
quarrelling  at  the  funeral  about  the  will,  he  proposes  that 
England  and  he  should  make  Turkey's  will  for  her.  He  is 
desirous  of  nothing  for  himself,  only  he  has  no  objection 
that  England  should  take  Egypt  and  Candia.  And  all  this,  he 
repeats,  when  English  ministers  revolt  from  the  poisonous 
suggestion,  is  not  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  sick  man — ^not  to 
get  anythioff  for  himself,  but  only  to  prevent  scandal  at  the 
funeral,  ana  to  have  England  with  him.  Th<d  is  aU  he  is 
anxious  about — ^he  protests  it  is.  Eor  Austria  is  "  identical" 
in  interest  with  Bussia ;  as  to  Prussia,  he  does  not  think  it 
woirth  while  to  speak;  and  as  to  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
"  this  JN"o.  III.,"  he  does  not  care  at  all — ^he  is  ready  to 
defend  Turkey  against  Prance.  So  he  says  to  England. 
England  still  repels  him,  and  he  half  unsays  his  hints, 
averring  that  he  only  desires  to  protract  the  evil  day  of 
Turkey's  dissolution,  and  agreeing  with  our  ministers  that 
in  order  to  do  so,  peremptory  demands  must  not  be  pressed 
upon  Turkey. 
While  he  is  thus  talking,  he  is  actually  preparing  the 


petempknj  iemands  -vfhielat  'Ptmiee  Moatdiikof  urged  in 
Conertantinople,  and  tiie  amdeB  irhidi  -wsie  to  seaara  iiw 
fiiaterial  guamntee.  Aiid  ttfi;Br  he  Imd  us^  thk  longai^iA 
Bnghmd,  seorotlj,  but  witbaut  (nicoees,  lie  goos  to  iFranco 
with  siinilar  pFoposals ;  only  in  this  inatanee,  it  i»  belicrfod^ 
oaring,  besides  a>  paitition  of  Tovlfiej,  tba  Bfaine  jrmiasOB&f 
wMeh  franee  kis  so  long  regarded  as  lier  right.  Tbam^  ho 
bends  to  aek  the  eomptieitjr  of  the  despised  emperor  of  the 
French,  whom  he  had  not  deigned  to  caH  "  sir,  my  brothar,** 
but  to  whom  be  now  offers^  as  the  prioet  of  co-openstum, 
those  prorinoeB  which  belong  to  Ms  own  ally  and  dear 
ln*Gther4n-hvw  the  kkrg  of  Prussia.  And  oh,  depth  of  hnmi^ 
Hatiion !  the  great;  emperor  of  all  the  Bnaslas,  who  regards 
i^'Eaxine  as  a  Unssian  lake,  and  sets  his  feot  ttpon^BrndBB 
to  seiee  the  re^evBion  of  Denmark — ^wbe  treat^s  Austria  as 
his  dependent,  and  PniBsia  as  his  rassal', — ^who  is  indigiumt 
At  beisg  ask^  to  treafe  with  ^eemovmew^*  the  snlten^  JDid 
cares  nothing  fer^Prance  if  England  will  bwfc  join  Mni, — is 
exposed  in  his  Tain  attempts  to  pinTchase  the  eompliciiy  of 
ofir  inland  govemraeist,  and  is  reputed  ia  hss  overturea  to 
«  Number  III/* 

We  hafe  already  gi^nen  the  substance  of  the  iamotm  vote 
of  1844!,  and  here  we  sulijein  an  abstract  of  the  ^  Secret^  Ckm*- 
re^ondenoe/* 


SIS  Gt.  H.  BSYlftOVB  «Q  .IiOB^  JtCOOX  JKUmmmi. 

«  St.  Betersbaig,  Jan-.  11, 1853. 

^  My  Lord,— On  the  e^rening-of  the  dih  instant^  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  the  emperor  afc  the  pabtce  q£  ihd  gaak 
duehess  Helen^  who,  it  afipeared,  had  iajn^-  requested  pei*- 
jBUflsion  to  ixrvka lady  Seymfiur  andimjaelf  to  meetthflinih 
perial  &ni3ly. 

'^  The'  empercHr  came  np  to  me  in  i^e  most  gracious  maa^ 
nev,  to  say  titaii  he  bad  heaird.  with  gr^ct  pleasure  ef  bar 
majesty's  goTemmenrb  bH^iiig  been  definitely  formed ;  oAdaa^ 
that  be- trusted  the  minisiary  would  b&  of  loo^  daratson.  Hsi 
impieeiaL  majesty  dosired  me  partioulariy  to  oenvey  tbia;aaBB»i 
ranee  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  with  whom,  b&sasd,  he  had 
been  aoqsand^d  liar  nearly  fosiiy  ywrai^and  for  whomr  he 
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eodHsHMusei  eqnaf  vegsxi^fmA  eatoem.  H»  msjos^  ofesired 
to  be  brought  to  tbe  km-d  TeeoUeotixm  of  lik<  k>rwiip» 

^  ^  ¥oa  know  mjfoelingfs'  i^empeioFsaiid, '  idetk  regankto 
Bi^bind.  Wkat  I  ha^e  toy  jou  before  I  ssfugsm:  ii^ymB 
iaHmidBd  that  the  two  eoimtrieff  sbould  be  ispon  tevnu  of 
dose  aiaitj^  and  I  feel  rare  tfaaittfais  will  contiaasie  to  betiaa 
en0.  You  kfl^e  now  been  a  certain  time  kere,  and,  aa  yon 
kare  seen,  there  hare  been  very  few  pemte  upon  wbioh  we 
love  disagreed ;  our  intrareits,  in  fad?,  ane  vspen.  abnost  a]l 
qtMstionstbe  same.' 

^I  obserfed,  tkat  I  leaUy  wae^  not  awaee  ihstmee  I  had 
keen  at  St.  Beteroborg  theve  had  been  any  actual  daaagnB&c 
maaH»  whatever  betmea  us,  except  with  regard  to  Louis 
Napdeen^s  Ko«  III. ;  a  pomt  respecting  wluch  eaeh  goreani>* 
me»i  had  its  own  opinion  {mmnere  &  vopr),  but  a  pdbxl 
whidb^  after  aill,  was  very  immaterial. 

*^  Tke  J^o.  III.',  tke  emperor  replied,  *  would,  inwlie  a  long 
csplanation :  T  will,  theirefore,  not  touch  u|>on  the  subject 
at  present.  I  should  be  glad,  however,  that  jqxl  sboitld  kaar 
wwt  I  have  to  say  upon  tke  questicKo,  and  wiH  b^  of  you  to 
eoli'  upon  me  some  moniing  when  I  am  a  liltie  £rae.£nmi 
engagements.' 

^I,  of  oourse,  requested  that  his  majesty  would  be  good 
ecuui^  to!  lay  his  ordefs  upon  me. 

^!bi  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  went  cm  to*  say^*-^! 
repeat,  that  it  is  very  essential  that  the  two  gofarBmenfnH-^ 
that  is,  that  the  Bngbsb  gcfremment  and  I,  and  I  and  the 
BagiMh  government — s^idd  be  upon  the  heaib  terms  ^  and 
the  neoesaifcy  waa  never  greater  than  at  present..  I  beg  you 
to  convey  these  WQrd&  to  Lord  Johm  itoaaeU.  WhaoL  weaxe 
aneed  {i^acaorl),  I  am  qui^e  wstkout  ancdety  as  to  the  w«st 
of  Sure^e ;  it  is  immaterial  what  the  others  may  thisk  or  da 
As  to  Turkey,  that  is  another  question ;  thai  eountry  is  in  a 
erfbioal  state,  aud  may  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
And  now  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you  :*  whiek  has  ntqeoty 
proceeded  t»  do  by  shaking  kanda  with  lae  vecy  gracionj^}rk 

"  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  the  conversation  was 
incomplete,  aad  might  iserer  be  renewed ;  and,  as  i^  empe- 
ror stul  held  my  hand,  I  said,  *  Sir,  with  your  graciona  per- 
mission,.! would  desire  to  take  a  great  liberty.'*  ^'Certaiuljar' 
his  majesty  replied ;  *  what  is  it  ? — ^let  me  hear.' 
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^ '  Sir,'  I  obseired,  '  your  majeslrjr  has  been  good  enough 
to  charge  me  with  general  assurances  as  to  the  identity  of 
views  between  the  two  cabinets,  which  assuredly  have  giyezi 
me  .the  greatest  pleasure,  and  will  be  received  with  eqiml 
satisfaction  in  England;  but  I  should  be  particularly  glad 
that  your  majesty  should  add  a  few  words  which  may  tend 
to  calm  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
which  passing  events  are  so  cisdculated  to  excite  on  the  part 
of  her  majesty's  government :  perhaps  you  will  be  pleased 
to  charge  me  with  some  additional  assurances  of  this  kind.* 

"The  emperor's  words  and  manner,  although  still  very 
kind,  showed  that  his  majesty  had  no  intention  of  speaking 
to  me  of  the  demonstration  which  he  is  about  to  make  in  the 
south.  He  said,  however,  at  first  with  a  little  hesitation^ 
but,  as  he  proceeded,  in  an  open,  unhesitating  manner — 
*  The  affairs  of  Turkey  are  in  a  very  disorganised  condition ; 
the  country  itself  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces  {menace 
ruine).  The  fall  will  be  a  great  misfortune;  and  it  is  very 
important  that  England  and  Eussia  should  come  to  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding  upon  these  affairs,  and  that 
neither  should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which  the  other  i0 
not  apprised.' 

"  1  observed  in  a  few  words,  that  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
his  imperial  majesty  held  this  language ;  that  this  was  cer- 
tainly the  view  I  took  of  the  manner  in  which  Turlddi 
questions  are  to  be  treated. 

"*Tenez,'  the  emperor  said,  as  if  proceeding  with  his 
remark — '  tenez ;  nous  avons  sur  les  bras  un  homme  malade 
— un  homme  gravement  malade;  ce  sera,  je  vous  le  dis 
franchement,  un  grand  malheur  si,  un  de  ces  jours,  il  devait 
nous  ^chapper,  surtout  avant  que  toutes  les  dispositions 
n^cessaires  fiissent  prises.  Mais  enfin  ce  n'est  point  le 
moment  de  vous  parler  de  cela.'* 

"  It  was  dear  tnat  the  emperor  did  not  intend  to  prolong 
the  conversation:  I  therefore  said — .*Votre  majeste  est  si 
gradeuse  qu'elle  me  permettra  de  lui  faire  encore  une  ob- 

*  *^  Stay:  we  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man — ^a  very  sick  man:  it 
will  be,  I  tell  you  frankly,  a  great  misfortune  if,  one  of  these  days,  he 
should  slip  away  from  us,  especially  before  all  necessary  arrangements 
were  made.  But,  however,  this  is  not  the  time  to  speak  to  you  on  that 
matter." 
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eervfttion.  Yotre  majesty  dit  que  rhomme  est  malade :  c'est 
bien  yrai^  laais  yotre  majesty  daignera  m'ezcuser  si  je  lui  fais 
obd^rver  que  c^est  a  rhomme  genereux  et  fort  de  manager 
I'homme  malade  et  faible.'* 

"  The  emperor  then,  took  leave  of  me,  in  a  manner  which 
conveyed  the  impression  of  my  having  at  least  not  given 
offence,  and  again  expressed  his  intention  of  sending  for  me 
on  some  future  day 

"  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  remark,  that,  after 
reflecting  attentively  upon  my  conversation  with  the  emperor, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this,  and  any  overture  of  the  kind 
which  may  be  made,  tends  to  establish  a  dilemma  by  which 
it  is  very  desirable  that  her  majesty's  government  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  fettered.  The  dilemma  seems  to  be 
this — ^If  her  majesty's  government  do  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Eussia  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  the  event  of 
the  sudden  downfal  of  Turkey,  they  wiU  have  the  less  reason 
for  complaining  if  results  displeasing  to  England  should  be 
prepared:  if,  on  the  contrary,  her  majesty's  government  should 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  such  eventualities,  they  make 
themselves  in  some  degree  consenting  parties  to  a  catastrophe 
which  they  have  so  much  interest  in  warding  off  as  long  as 
possible. 

"  The  sum  is  probably  this,  that  England  has  to  desire  a 
close  concert  with  Bussia  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
downfal  of  Turkey ;  while  Bussia  would  be  well  pleased  that 
the  concert  should,  apply  to  the  events  by  which  this  down- 
fal is  to  be  followed.  "  I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        "  Gt,  H.  SaTMOrB. 

"  P.S.— rSince  this  despatch  was  written,  I  have  heard  from 
the  Austrian  minister,  that  the  emperor  has  spoken  to  him 
of  the  conversation  which  he  had  held  with  me.  '  I  told  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,'  his  majesty  said,  *  that  the  new  ministry 
appears  to  me  to  be  strong,  and  that  I  am  anxious  for  its 
duration ;  although,  to  say  the  truth,  as  regards  England,  I 

*  «  Your  mtgesty  is  so  gracious  that  you  will  allow  me  to  make  one 
further  observation.  Tour  majestj  says  the  man  is  sick:  it  is  veiy 
true,  but  your  majesty  will  deign  to  excuse  me  if  I  remark,  that  it  is 
the  part  of  the  generous  and  strong  man  to  treat  with  gentleness  the 
sick  and  feeble  man." 
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hare  iMomuk  tfati;  ik:  i»  ibe  ttcmjaOfy  ^Mh'whkh  we  mvati  hm 
aUied— we  nmifc  not  knt  to  tliu:  or  that  pairtjr.' 

Gs  tiw  liMi  of  Jsssattp^f'  £Kr  Homilboii  Seynoor'WBi  etciii- 
maned  tir  tlie  emperor^  and  had  a  long  eoBfersation. 

**  ^Toa  know/  his  mageaty  aaid,  ^the  dieama  and  phmlm 
which  the  empress  Catharme  was  in  the  haibit  of  xndaLg^ing  s 
tiicaa  were  handed  down  to  our  time;  but  wliilie  I  inharited 
imnwnwe  tennt(»iai  pmneBaknifi,  I  (Ud  not  mhent  ^mmm 
yiaiona,  idioie  intentioaB^  if  you  Ijke  to  eall  tiiem  so.  On  the 
wsAnajf  my  coqmtrj  ia  bo  r&sb,  so  harppHj  dronmataneed  in 
vrery  waj,  that  it  would  be  Tmreaaonable  ia  me  to  deeiie 
more  iermory  or  more  power  than  I  pesseas:  on.  the  cooh 
tnuy,  I  am  the  first  to  teB  you  that  our  greait,  perhape  oxa 
imlj  danger,  ia  that  which  would  ariae  from  am,  fflctonaian 
givon  te  am  empire  abea^  too  large. 

<«  <  Cloae  to  UB  Hea  Tuzvey,  and  in  our  present  eonditioii 
nnthbg  bottop  fer  ovrinterests  ean  be  dieaired;  the  timeB 
httre  gone  by  when  we  had  aaythmg  to  fear  from  tiie  &iia^ 
tioal)  apiint  or  the  military  enterpviaeiei  the  Tui^a;  andyetthe 
oountry  ia  stroiagenattgh,  or  has  hitherto  beenstrongenough, 
to  preserve  its  independence,  and  to  ensure  respectful  treo^ 
mmtftotti  ether  countriea. 

**  ^^V^,  m  that  empiare  theve  aae  seferal  million*  of 
Oknatkaa^  wftwae  interests  I  aoa  caUed  ixpon  to  watoh  met 
(npraMfiarX  iHiile  the  right  of  doing  sois  aeeored  to  me  by 
treaty.  I  may  troly  say  that  I  make  a  moderate  and  i^arisg 
usein  mytighib;  and  I  wiU  freely  eonfess  that  it  is  one  which 
is  attended  with  obligations  occasionally  very  inconvenient ; 
bat  I  ommcvt  veoede  from  the  diaebaorg»  of  a  distinct  duty. 
Our  veligira,  aa  eatabhshed  in  thia  eouraftry,  eame  to  ua  firom  . 
tire  Baat ;  and  tiiere  are  feelsngs,  aa  well  aa  oWgatiociB,  which 
BBfvrimiat  be  lest  aightof. 

''*  *■  Now  Turbey^  in  the  cenfedition  whioh  I  hwre  deaoribed, 
hai  by  degraea  itllen  into  such  a  atate  of  dbserepitnde,  thab, 
as  I  told  you  the  other  night,  eager  as  we  all  are  for  the  pro- 
longed  eziatence  of  the  man  (and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as 
Ton  can  bje  for  the  continxiance  of  hia  Hie,  I  beg  yeu  to 
oelidv&X  ^  >HB>7  sttddenLy  die  upon  our  handar  (mtmrest&r 
8ur  les  bras).    We  cannot  resuscitate  whaiia^ead;  if  tiia 
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Xazkiah  empise  Mla».iir  &]]a  to  ru[piio  xdosr;  oiuL  I  tnitilt to 
TOiiy  HieveforOy  w&etiher  it  i»  not  beirtar  to  }»  mrridm  heSace^ 
xaesii  for  a  eositingane^,  than  to  inesr  the  cnaoa,  canfiMriim» 
said  the  oevtaintj  of  a  Eimypeaa  war^  all  (£  wUck  nyosii 
attend  the  oatoetvophe  if  it  flttoidi  occur  imezpeetedl^,  and 
before  some  uLtosior  syBtem  has  heea.  ake^ed.  Thm  in  tba 
poinfe  to  whieE  I  am  aeenroitt  ihit  jmi;  AhouM^call  theattrair 
tioa  of  TOUT  genrenunent.' 

^ '  Sir/  I  replied, '  yomrnujeaty  ia  fM3  fiaask  yvUh.  me,  tiiai 
I  am  sure  joix  wiE  haTC  Idie  goocbeas  to  pennit  me  te  ftpeek 
with  the  same  c^yemieaa.  I  would  then,  obaerfe,  thatt  de^ 
plorable:  ae  is  the  conditioiL  of  Turhey,  it  is  a  couiday  ivluflh 
has  long  been  plunged  in  dffiedtiea  aujppoaed  by  aMurjrto  be 
inaormotmtable.  W  itii  regard  to  contingent  .anaungemeBte^ 
hear  majesty's  goremment,  aa  yonr  majesty  is  well  aivraxe^ 
(ribje^s,  aa  a  general  role,  to  taking  engi^gemfiSLts  npon  po»» 
sible  eventualities,  and  would,  pel*haps,  be  particnkrily  dis- 
inclined to  doiiDg  BO  in  thifl  inafeaaee.  1£  I  nwy  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  a  great  diwnclination  (rc^pf^Ndmim)  xaighifc  be  exr 
peeted  in  England  to*  dmosing  by  anticipalaooL  (d'^uompief) 
of  the  finecesfikHi  of  an  old  &iend  and  aUy.' 

^^ '  The  rule  is  a  good  one,'  Idie  eaiperor  zrepUsd^ '  good  afc 
all  times,  especially  in  times  of  uncertaanty  tuaA.  change^  lakB 
the  present;  still  it  k  of  the  greatest  importaawe  Aat  we 
fliioiud  imderstaood  one  another^  and  not  alisaw  eTenta  to  taike 
VB  by  surprise.  Maintenant  je  desire  Tons  paderest  ami  et 
ML  ffetUleonan;  ai  nona  andvona  a  neua  entendre  amr  oette 
affile,  rAjogletefxe  et^  moi,  poor  le  jeste,.penim'imp0rte;  fl 
m-eat  indiffecenfc  ee  qoe  font  ou  pensent  les  antresL  Usant 
done  de  franchise,  je  vova  dis  nettemeot,  qne  st  T  Angletenm 
songe  a  s'^tablir  un  de  oea  jours  a  CointantinDple,  je  no  la 
]ienaettrai  pas»  Je  ne  "vxnis  pr^te  point  oea  intentiaBS,.  nrais 
il  vaut  mieux  dans  ces  occasions  parler  clairement :  de  mon 
c6t4,  je  suia  ^galement  dispose  de  prendre  IZengagement  da 
ne  pas  m*y  ^tiwlir,  en  pvopgn^taire,  il  s!eBtend,.ear  en  d^posi- 
tarn  je  ne  dis  pas  7  il  penrrait  se  faire  qpe  k«  eiroonstanees 
me  missent  dans  !e  cas  d'occuper  Constantinople,  sirien  ne  se 
trouve  prem,  si  Ton  doit' tout,  laisser  tJler.  an  naaocd.^* 

*  **  TSaw  I  dBBire  to  jspctk  to  you  as  &  ftiend  and  aa  a  g&dtman. 
If^kigland  and  I  onnfe  at  on  midentanffing  of  this  matter,  as  regards 
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<'  I  thaDked  his  majesty  for  the  frankness  of  his  declara- 
tions, and  for  the  desire  which  he  had  expressed  of  acting 
cordially  and  openly  with  her  majesty's  government ;  ob- 
serrinff  at  the  same  time,  that  such  an  understanding  ap- 
peared the  best  security  a^inst  the  sudden  danger  to  which 
his  majesty  had  alluded.  1  added,  that  although  unprepared 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  questions  of  such  magnitude 
and  delicacy,  it  appeared  to  me  possible  that  some  such 
arrangement  might  be  made  between  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment and  his  majesty,  as  might  guard,  if  not  K)r,  at  least 
afifainst,  certain  contingencies.  To  render  my  meaning  more 
ctear,  I  said  farther — '  I  can  only  repeat,  sir,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  her  majesty's  government  will  be  indisposed  to  make 
certain  arrangements  connected  with  the  dowmal  of  Turkej; 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  ready  to  pledge  them- 
selves against  certain  arrangements  which  might  in  that  event 
be  attempted.'      .    .    .  *. 

"  The  other  topics  touched  upon  by  the  emperor  are  men- 
tioned in  another- despatch.  With  regard  to  the  extremely 
important  overture  to  which  this  report  relates,  I  will  only 
observe,  that  as  it  is  my  duty  to  record  impressions  as  weu 
as  fiwts  and  statements,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  if  words, 
tone,  and  manner,  offer  any  criterion  by  which  intentions  are 
to  be  judged,  the  emperor  is  prepared  to  act  with  perfect 
fjEumess  and  openness  towards  her  majesty's  p^ovemment. 
His  majesty  has,  no  doubt,  his  own  objects  in  view ;  and  he 
is,  in  my  omnion,  too  strong  a  believer  in  the  imminence  of 
dangers  in  Turkey.  I  am,  however,  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  in  carrying  out  those  objects,  as  in  guarding  against 
those  dangers,  his  majesty  is  smcerely  desirous  of  actmg  in 
harmony  with  her  majesty's  government. 

"  I  would  now  submit  to  your  lordship,  that  this  overture 

the  rest,  it  matters  little  to  me;  it  is  indifferent  to  me  what  others  do 
or  think.  Eranklir,  then,  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  England  thinks  of 
ettablishing  herscif  one  of  these  days  at  Constantinople,  I  will  not 
allow  it.  I  do  not  attribute  this  intention  to  you,  but  it  is  better  on 
these  occasions  to  speak  plainly:  for  my  part,  I  am  equally  disposed  to 
take  the  engagement  not  to  establish  myself  there,  as  proprietor,  that 
is  to  say,  for  as  trustee  I  do  not  say:  it  might  happen  that  drcuni. 
stances,  if  no  previous  provision  were  made,  if  everything  should  be  left 
to  chance,  might  place  me  in  the  position  of  occupying  Constantinople." 
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caimot  with  propriety  pass  uimoticed  b^  her  majesty's  go- 
vermuent.  It  has  been  on  a  first  occasion  glanced  at,  and 
on  a  second  distinctly  made  by  the  emperor  himself  to  the 
queen's  minister  at  his  court ;  whilst  the  conversation  held 
some  years  ago  with  the  duke  of  "Wellington  proves  that  the 
object  in  view  is  one  which  has  long  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
his  imperial  majesty.  If,  then,  the  proposal  were  to  remain 
unanswered,  a  decided  advantage  would  be  secured  to  the 
imperial  cabinet,  which,  in  the  event  of  some  great  cata- 
strophe taking  place  in  Turkey,  would  be  able  to  point  to 
proposals  made  to  England,  which,  not  having  been  responded 
to,  left  the  emperor  at  liberty,  or  placed  him  under  the  ne- 
cessity, of  following  his  own  line  of  policy  in  the  East."  .   .   . 

At  a  party  on  the  20th  Eebruary,  the  emperor  accosted 
Sir  Hamilton :  "  *  Well,  you  have  got  your  answer,  and  you 
are  to  bring  it  to  me  to-morrow  ?' 

" '  I  am  to  have  that  honour,  sir,'  I  answered ;  '  but  your 
majesW  is  aware  that  the  nature  of  the  reply  is  very  exactly 
what  1  had  led  you  to  expect.' 

" '  So  I  was  sorry  to  hear ;  but  I  think  your  government 
does  not  weU  understand  my  object.  I  am  not  so  eager 
about  what  shall  be  done  when  the  sick  man  dies,  as  I  am  to 
determine  with  England  what  shall  not  be  done  upon  that 
event  taking  place.' 

"  *  But,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  allow  me  to  observe,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  sick  man  (to  use  your  majesty's 
exi)res8ion)  is  dying.  "We  are  as  much  interested  as  we 
believe  your  majesty  to  be  in  his  continuing  to  live ;  while, 
for  myself,  I  will  venture  to  remark,  that  experience  shows 
me  that  countries  do  not  die  in  such  a  hurry.  Turkey  will 
remain  for  many  a  year,  unless  some  unforeseen  crisis  should 
occur.  It  is  preciselv,  sir,  for  the  avoidance  of  all  circum- 
stances likely  to  produce  such  a  crisis,  that  her  majesty's 
government  reckons  upon  your  generous  assistance.' 

"  *  Then,'  rejoined  the  emperor,  *  I  wUl  tell  you,  that  if 
your  government  has  been  led  to  believe  that  Turkey  retains 
any  elements  of  existence,  your  government  must  have  re- 
ceived incorrect  information.  I  repeat  to  you,  that  the  sick 
man  is  dying ;  and  we  can  never  allow  such  an  event  to  take 
us  by  surprise.  We  must  come  to  some  understanding ;  and 
that  we  should  do,  I  am  convinced,  if  I  could  hold  but  ten 
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miavtoB'  ovmeauAxm  iriAjour  jaauBta»  ■•witili  Lord  Alpfen^ 
detD,  for  instance,  wiho  knewe  mavBo  imeil ;  ^bo  liaa  fvJl  40911^- 
fidenee  in  me,  as  I  iamb  in  him.  imd  reaManb^,  I  da  not 
ttkk  f or  a  iareafy  or  a  proboool ;  a  geoesal  imdeistandiiig  ibs^aB 
I  xeqoire— -tfai&  liabirBeQa  geis^enen  is^mfident ;  md  in  tius 
ease  I  am  certein  tbai;  tl^  oonMenoe  ^vsooid  be  as  great  on 
Hub  side  of  tiie  q^roen'B  miidsteEB  ason  mii^.  So  no  mioxre  lor 
the  pneient' 

^It  is  hardly  neeessary  thart;  I  shotiM  obserre  to  ycncr 
lordiiiip  that  tnis  short  eonvaersation,  biieflj  but  correctly 
reported,  offers  maitor  for  moist  anzioos  reflection. 

**  It  can  haidiy  be  oi^erwise  but  that  the  sovereign  who 
insists  witii  sach  perianacity  upon  l^e  zinpending  fall  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  must  him  settled  in  his  own  mind  i^t 
the  hour,  if  not  of  its  dsBsohitiaii,  at  all  events^  its  disso- 
lution, must  be  at  hand.  Then,  as  nor,  I  reflected  that  iMm 
asBomption  woold  haidly  be  -ventured  upon  unless  some, 
perhsps  geneeBal,  but  at  all  eveots  intimate  understanding, 
existed  between  Eussia  and  Austna. 

**  (Apposing  my  suspicion  to  be  well  founded,  the  empe- 
ror^B  objeot  is  to  engage  her  majesty's  govemra^it,  in  eon- 
junetion  with  his  own  cabinet  and  that  of  Yiesina,  in  some 
scheme  for  the  ultimate  partition  of  Turkey,  and  f(ff  tibe 
exclusion  of  Prance  from  the  arrangement*" 

Next  day,  and^iisr  interview  took  piaoe,  by  appointment, 
and  Sir  Hanulton  Seymour  read  to  the  emperor  the  despatd 
of  Lord  John  JtesselL  The  ecnperor  interrupted  the  reading 
to  'eapress  withrejwwed^mca^  the  extreme  probability  of  the 
downfal  of  Turkey — &om  an  extemaL  war,  a  feud  betwe^ 
tile  old  TurMshpartyandthatof  iiie^iiewsn^  ib^nc^ 

reforms,"  or  a  Gkrii^ian  nnuig.    Me  then,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, explained  his  ideas  upon  the  negatire  policy. 

**  ^  Well,  theve  are  several  things  which  I  never  will  trie- 
rate:  I  will  begin  by  ovirselveB.  I  wiM  not  tolerate  iHsB 
permanent  occupation  of  Comriairdinople  by  the  Bussians : 
having  said  tins,  I  wiU  si^  that  it  ogerer  AM  beheld  by  i^e 
EngHsh,  or  FrsBch,  or  any  other  great  nation.  Again,  I 
never  will  permit  an  attempt  at  iSte  reoonstruction  of  a 
Byssantind  empire,  or  sueh  an  extension  of  Greece  as  woidd 
lender  her  a  pcFworftil  atate^  still  less  will  I  p^nEut  the 
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bieftkiQg  up  <^  Ttidi^  iiito<Htiiile  T^pitMica^jas^fbanfi^QDr^tia 
Eossut^  ami  MAwmm,  aad  otlier  jmvMiiiBtioasLiak^'^lBma^^ 
vai&er  Huol  s&kait  toifln^  of  tlieflerdDnaui^esMnin^I  'whaM  go 
to  war,  aiLd^as:  looag  ae  1  haTeaman  and  a  Kniaknb  la&iraiiid 
caary  it  ogl  fn^etie,'  tike  emfmsac  saad,  'aare  arti  <mm  Bomd 
ideas ;  now  ^'venud  aoine  ia  ]>etouau' " 

In  turn,  Sur  HaaBdlton  Seyvicrar  finggBsimi  that  ^nkey 
might  remain  as  it  weie  und^  seala,  imtH  aome  ariaiigemeD:^ 
should  be  made.  But  that,  the  emperor  said^  nisauld  be  diffi- 
eult.  Sir  iOiuuiltoii  aaid,  his  ms^BisY  looked  to  the  fall  of 
Turkey,  while  Eogknd  looked  to  Tjurkey^s  remaining  whieso 
she  is,  and  to  preyentmg  her  coskditioa  from  becomiiig^  woi»e. 
"Ah,"  replied  the  emperor,  "idiat  is  what  thediaaeelloriis 
perpetually  telling  me.'* 

"  His  imperial  majesty  spoke  of  Pranee.  *  Gbd  forbid,'  he 
said,  'that  I  should  accuse  aay  one  wrongfully,  but  there 
ai^e  -eiroumsfcaoaoes  both  at  OonstoitiBiDple  and  Montenegro 
which  are  extrefflftely  suspicious :  it  looks  Tery  much  ds  if  tibe 
Ereiieh  goYemment  were  fflidearoimzig  to  embroil  us  all  in 
the  East,  ho|ang  in  this  way  the  better  to  aniye  ad;  their 
own  objects^  one  of  wMch,  no  donbt,  is  the  possesraon  of 
Tunis.' 

"  The  emperor  proceeded  to  say,  thait,  for  his  own  part,  he 
cored  \Eery  little  what  line  the  Preneh  znight  think  proper  to 
take  in  -easteisi  affiuin,  and  tibat  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
he  had  a^pziseid  t^  sultam  that  if  his  assratance  was  required 
fof  resistmg  tiie  mNiaoes  of  i&e  EreDdi,.it  was  entirely  at  l^e 
s^Pfriee  of  1^  sultan! 

"In  a  word,  the  emperor  went  on  to  observe*— ^  Jls  I 
before  told  you,  aE  I  want  is  a  good  undexstanding  with 
Eagkud,  and  this  not  as  to  what  shall  but  as  to  what  shall 
not  be  done :  this  point  andved  ttt,  the  English  government 
and  I,  I  and  the  imglish  government,  hariiig  entin  confi- 
dence in  one  another's  yiews^  I  care  nothing  about  t^e  rest.' 

'^  I  remarked,  that  I  felt  confideoit  that  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment could  be  as  little  disposed  as  his  imperial  majesty 
to  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  French  at  Constantinople : 
and  being  desirous,  if  possible,  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
was  any  understanding  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna,  I  added,  *But  your  majesty  has  forgotten 
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Austria:  now  all  these  eastern  questions  affect  her  very 
nearly ;  she,  of  course,  would  expect  to  be  consulted.' 

**  *  Oh !'  replied  the  emperor,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  *  bufc 
you  must  understand  that  when  I  speak  of  Bussia,  I  speak 
of  Austria  as  weU :  what  suits  the  one  suits  the  other :  our 
interests  as  regards  Turkey  are  perfectly  identical.'  " 

Again  disclaiming  the  visions  of  ambition  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  he  said,  '^  ce  monsieur"  the  sultan  had  broken  his 
word ;  yet  the  emperor  had  only  sent  an  ambassador,  when  he 
might  have  sent  an  army — ^there  was  nothing  to  stop  him.  If 
the  sultan  lost  his  throne,  he  would  lose  it  for  ever ;  "  Turkey 
is  a  thing  to  be  tolerated,  not  reconstructed."  "  In  such  a 
cause,  I  protest  to  you,  I  would  not  permit  a  pistol  to  be 
fired." 

"  The  emperor  went  on  to  say,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  thought  it  might  be 
less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  territorial  arrangement 
than  was  commonly  believed.  '  The  principalities  are,'  he 
said,  *in  fact,  an  independent  state  under  my  protection; 
this  might  so  continue.  Servia  might  receive  the  same  form 
of  government.  So  again  with  Bu^aria.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  this  province  should  not  form  an  independent 
state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to 
England  of  that  territory.  I  can  then  only  say,  that  if,  in 
the  event  of  a  distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession  upon 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
I  shall  have  no  objections  to  offer.  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  of  Candia :  that  island  might  suit  you,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  not  become  an  English  possession.' 

"  As  I  did  not  wish  that  the  emperor  shoind  imagine  that 
an  English  public  servant  was  caught  by  this  sort  of  over- 
ture, I  simply  answered,  that  I  had  always  understood  that 
the  English  views  upon  Egypt  did  not  go  beyond  the  point 
of  securing  a  safe  and  ready  communication  between  British 
India  and  the  mother-country." 
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CHAPTEE  LXXII. 

WAB  WITH  TUBKBT — OPBBATIOKS  ON  THE  DANUBE  AND  IN 
ASIA — DESTBTJCTION  OF  THE  TUBKISH  FLEET  AT  SINOPB. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1853,  that  the  Bussian  divi- 
sions marched  into  the  Danubian  principalities.  Those  rich 
com  countries  were  seized;  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of 
eighty  thousand  troops  were  imposed  by  the  czar  upon  four 
millions  of  the  sultan's  subjects,  and  contracts  for  nine 
months  were  based  on  these  new  imposts;  the  hospodars 
were  deposed  and  a  provisional  admmistration  was  esta- 
blished, at  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Michael  Gortchakof. 
The  movement  was  made  suddenly  and  rapidly.  In  the  first 
instance,  fifty  thousand  troops  (one-third  was  cavalry,  with 
seventy-two  guns  of  large  calibre)  were  pushed  into  Moldavia, 
as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  intended  army  of  occupation. 
Two  immense  lines  of  march — one  from  the  centre  of  Euro- 
pean Eussia,  and  another  equally  long,  from  the  very  confines 
of  Asia,  were  all  alive  with  armed  men,  succeeding  each  other, 
and  pressing  forward  to  a  common  destination. 

By  the  16th  of  July,  instead  of  the  seventy-two  guns 
with  which  the  Eussians  had  entered  the  country,  they  pos- 
sessed in  Tassv  alone  144  heavy  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  this 
great  park  ancf  40,000  men  were  instantly  directed  to  advance 
upon  the  Danube.  In  another  fortnight,  having  put  this 
formidable  column  upon  the  march.  Prince  Gortchakof  was  160 
miles  away,  at  Bukharest,  exchanging  compliments  with  the 
bishops,  who  had  there  assembled  to  give  him  welcome. 
Thus  he  was  solemnly  received  in  the  respective  chief  cities 
of  the  two  provinces.  Between  his  stay  in  the  first  of  these 
capitals  and  his  arrival  in  the  other,  Qhika,  the  hospodar,  had 
sent  to  the  sultan  a  memorial  of  so  equivocal  a  nature  that 
it  was  considered  a  renunciation  of  the  Ottoman  allegiance. 
Under  this  impression,  which  was  perhaps  just,  Abdul-Medjid 
deprived  him  at  once  of  the  title  to  that  office,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  had  already  been  practically  excluded  by  the 
Eussians.  G-hika  shortly  afterwards  explained  his  conduct, 
and  was  readmitted  into  partial  confidence  at  Constantinople. 

The  czar  felt  that  he  had  now  taken  steps  from  which  he 
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could  not  recede  without  incurring  humiliations  abroad  which 
might  impair  his  authority  at  home,  and,  perchance,  imperil 
his  dynasty.  The  armaments  of  Eussia,  therefore,  proceeded 
with  BXLch  activiiy,  that  they  were  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observation ;  and,  not  content  with  the  resources  in  hi^ 
hands,  the  autocrat  decreed,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  a  new  con- 
scription of  seyen  in  the  thousand.  Meanwhile,  a  concentric 
despatch  of  troops  was  continued  from  all  the  southem  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  upon  Bessarabia.  They  arriyed,  dis- 
eased, iU-provisioned,  exhausted,  after  a  desolating  march  of 
sometimes  thousands  of  miles,  over  roadless  countries. 

The  sultan  had  to  provide  against  attacks  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
to  guard  the  European  seat  of  his  government.  On  the  2drd 
of  June,  Selim  Pasha  was  nominated  seraskier  in  Anatolia, 
and  a  large  army  was  placed  under  his  command.  Hie 
choice  of  this  officer  was  as  unfortunate  as  that  of  Omer 
Faaha  in  Europe  was  judicious  and  happy.  The  furst  object 
was  to  provide  against  the  advance  of  the  BiuurianB  fiom 
Georgia  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea — ^an  ad- 
vance which,  unopposed,  would  place  Constantinople  in  a 
worse  position  than  if  the  invaders,  having;  forced  the  Bal- 
kans, lay  encamped  in  the  European  province  of  Bumelia^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  home  counties  of  London.  In  this 
other  position,  the  capital  mi^t  still  rescue  the  empire ;  and, 
with  tne  allied  fleets  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  off  the  Golden 
Horn,  might  await  events  with  Iranquil  defiance.  More  than 
this,  a  Eussian  army  in  Bumelia  might  be  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Balkans  only  to  perish.  A  victory  near  Adria- 
nople,  over  a  firesh  and  vigorous  Anglo-French  army,  would, 
to  those  wearied  troops,  be  a  moral  impossibility;  while 
retreat  over  the  mountains  would  oflFer  the  alternative  of 
certain  annihilation.  But  if  a  large  force  &om  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces  could  succeed  in  pushing  through  Erze- 
roum  and  Trebizond,  and  occupying  AnatolS.,  then  both  the 
channel  of  Constantinople  and  the  straits  of  the  DardaneUes 
would  be  effectually  commanded  by  the  enemy;  the  key  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea  woula  be  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
could  imprison  in  those  waters,  or  exclude  from  them,  the 
maritime  defenders  of  the  Porte.  A  favourable  moment 
would  then  allow  the  Eussian  legions  to  be  thrown  across 
into  the  vefy  metropolis. 
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.  This  Asiatio  danger  being  averted,  Omer  Pasha  was  ap- 
pointed the  Turkish  generalissimo  in  Europe ;  and  so  soon  as 
the  news  of  Prince  G-ortchakof  s  invasion  had  reached  the 
divan,  Omer  was  ordered  to  break  down  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Danube,  and  immediately  to  adopt  what  strategic  mear 
sures  he  deemed  advisable  for  the  defence  of  the  sta^.  This 
^  ifras  on  the  11th  of  July.  At  that  time  the  French  were 
holding  their  camp  at  Hel&ut,  and  we  our  camp  at  Chobham. 
There  was  a  great  and  unaccustomed  activity  in  all  our  dock- 
yards and  arsenals.  The  same  noise  of  preparation  resounded 
in  Prance.  But  the  fleets  were  still  in  Besika  Bay.  It  was 
.  still  a  time  of  political  suspense ;  and  while  Omer  Pasha  was 
proceeding  to  the  Danube,  and  Prince  Qortchakof  was  exer* 
cising  all  the  despotic  powers  of  a  conqueror  in  the  Turkish 
territory  beyond  that  nver,  actually  pressing  into  his  service 
by  forced  enlistment  the  very  boyars  whom  he  could  not  in- 
duce by  persuafiion  to  join  the  cause  of  the  invaders ;  while 
the  grand-duke  Constantino  was  at  Odessa^  urging  forward 
with  vehemence  the  concentration  of  troops,  the  outfit  of  ves- 
sels, and  the  accumulation  of  all  the  means  of  an  immediate 
and  desperate  struggle ;  while  already  the  clash  of  arms  began 
to  be  heard,  and  blc^  to  flow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; — 
war  was  yet  nowhere  declared,  not  even  by  Turkey.  And  to 
show  the  wonderful  delusion  of  men's  minds,  we  may  mention 
that  so  late  as  the  I7th  of  August,  the  Austrian  consul- 
general  at  Bukharest  announced  in  a  letter,  which  was  at 
once  published,  that  he  had  received  positive  news  of  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

Trade  was  not  yet  quite  suspended,  and  com  was  shipped 
from  Odessa  in  very  considerable  quantities,  just  twelve  days 
before  the  Austrian  consul's  very  Austrian  announcement. 
But  great  storms  began  now  to  sweep  the  Black  Sea,  while 
the  presence  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Bussians  in  Qreatear 
Vallachia  imposed  new  difficulties  on  the  export  of  grain  from 
that  important  emporium.  On  the  25th,  it  was  known  that 
one  thousand  vessels  would  be  required  at  the  Sulineh  Mouth 
to  ship  the  arrears.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  if  we  take 
this  as  but  a  sample  of  the  difficulties  arising^  that  some- 
thing very,  nearly  approaching  to  a  dearth  was  felt  at  the 
close  of  1853. 

Darker  and  darker,  by  swift  gradations,  became  the  colour 
2f2 
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of  events.  The  cholera  and  the  hosts  of  general  Liiders  were 
heard  of  together  in  Bessarabia,  and  together  they  entered 
Braila.  On  the  Ist  of  September  the  snltan  ordered  an  im- 
mediate additional  levy  oi  80,000  men,  which  was  answered 
on  the  24th  by  a  ukase  of  the  czar,  calling  out  a  new  con* 
Bcription,  though  he  had,  only  two  months  and  a  day  before^ 
by  a  similar  measure,  torn  so  many  thousands  of  his  wretched 
serfs  from  their  agricultural  labours. 

Four  days  after  the  sultan's  hatti-sherifF,  Prince  Q-orl- 
chakof,  who  was  at  Bukharest,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  great  river  which  he  had  orders  to  pass,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, concluding  with  these  extraordinary  words:— ^ 
''  Eussia  is  called  to  annihilate  Paganism,  and  those  who 
would  oppose  her  in  that  sacred  mission  shall  be  annihilated 
with  the  Pagans !  Long  life  to  the  czar  !  Long  life  to  the 
God  of  the  Bussians  r 

Two  days  after  Prince  Qortchakof  s  proclamation,  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Vallachians  might  be  conjectured  from  the 
proceedings  to  which  the  Eussian  general  was  obliged  to 
resort.  Several  boyars  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  cor- 
responding with  Omer  Pasha.  And  what  if  this  were  true  ? 
"War  was  not  declared ;  Bussia  herself  was  at  pains  to  repre* 
sent  the  invasion  of  the  principalities  as  no  invasion  at  all, 
but  emphatically  a  peaceful  occupation,  executed  without  the 
least  breach  of  amity  between  tne  czar  and  that  potentate, 
who,  besides,  was  certainly  the  sovereign  of  these  boyars; 
Yet  they  are  cast  into  prison  for  being  but  suspected  of 
writing  to  a  high  officer  in  the  service  of  their  own  monarch, 
the  czar's  good  friend. 

On  the  10th,  the  !EVench  ambassador  to  the  Porte  became 
BO  uneasy,  that,  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  ordered  three 
French  frigates,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  yielding 
to  his  persuasions,  ordered,  in  like  manner,  three  Englii^h 
frigates,  to  ascend  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to  moor  at  the 
en&ance  of  the  Bosphorus.  This  was  but  a  slight  tod  scru- 
pulous demonstration.  Far  more  decisive  advances  of  the 
enemy  were  progressively  occurring ;  and  Giurgevo,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  facing  Eustchuk,  was  selected,  in-^ 
stead  of  Fokschani,  at  the  base  of  the  Crapack  hills,  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  chief  Eussian  camp.  The  mouths  of  the  river 
were  now  filled  with  corn,  which  could  not  be  exportedi. 
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SChese  accumiilations,  on  the  I7th  of  September,  amounted 
to  40,000  kUogrammes  of  white  wheat,  9000  of  red,  16,000 
of  maize,  and  25,000  of  rye. 

.  The  last  fruitless  diplomatic  effort  before  Turkey  declared 
war— «n  effort  on  the  one.  side  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  on  the  other  to  overreach  Europe — ^was  the  conference 
lat  Olmiitz,  where  the  czar  tried  his  personal  influence  oyer 
the  young  emperor  Erancis  Joseph.  Nicholas  arrived  at 
Warsaw  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  thence  reached 
OlmUtz  on  the  23rd.  Seven  days  later,  he  was  again  at 
Warsaw,  disappointed  and  baffled,  as  it  was  comimonly  ima- 
gined, in  all  the  objects  of  his  late  visit — ^a  visit  which  had 
not  been  undertaken  until  envoy  after  envoy  (each  of  a  higher 
|*eputation  than  his  predecessor)  had  failed  at  Vienna, 

As  if  to  alarm  !^gland,  the  exaggerated  statements  of 
Bussia*s  power,  and  of  her  means  of  war,  were  accompanied 
by  the  announcement  of  occasional  victories,  menacing  India 
in  their  results.  Thus,  we  now  heard  how  general  Ferofski^ 
governor  of  Orenburg,  had  stormed  Ahmetzi,  cmd  Jutd  laid 
open  the  road  to  Khiva. 

t  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  October  that  the  sultan, 
who  could  wait  no  longer  for  the  allies,  and,  indeed,  no 
longer  restrain  the  eagerness  of  his  own  people,  formally 
declared  war  against  Eussia,  and  decreed  that  150,000  &esh 
troops  should  be  raised  and  organised  at  once  for  the  defence 
of  Islam.  The  czar,  when  this  heroic  act  of  the  "  sick  man" 
was  announced  to  him,  declared  that,  "  from  that  moment 
forth,  he  retracted  all  his  concessions.^*  What  his  conces- 
sions had  recently  been  to  Turkey,  or  what  concessions  he 
meant,  it  would  have  been  perplexing  to  determine. 

The  declaration  of  war  could  not  have  been  further  delayed. 
Even  before  it  was  possible  for  the  news  to  have  reached  the 
Panube,  about  ISOO  Eedifs  suddenly  passed  the  river,  and 
made  a  foray  on  the  Eussian  side.  They  met  part  of  Liiders' 
division,  fought  their  way  successfully  back  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  re-crossed  in  safety  with  their  spoils. 

Omer  Pasha  had  been  diUgently  employed  in  organising 
his  wild  troops  since  the  early  part  of  Jidy ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  some  European  officers  (chiefly  Erench),  he  soon  saw 
himself  at  the  heaa  of  an  army  in  which  he  could  place  con- 
fidence, and  which  proved  itself  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
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{he  war.  Having  duly  received  notification  tliat  war  was 
declared,  he  granted  yet  three  weeks  to  all  neutral  flags  to 
pass  to  and  £ro  on  the  Danube,  and  proclaimed  that  this 
ucense  would  terminate  on  the  25th  of  the  month  then  cur- 
rent, October.  All  Eussian  subjects  resident  in  Turkey  were 
placed  under  Austrian  protection.  The  election  of  the  monk 
Anthinos  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  although  he 
had  two  competitors  of  the  Eussian  party,  who  would  have 
given  60,000  piastres  for  the  post — shows  the  feeling  which 
at  this  date  prevailed  in  the  capital.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  our  fleets  to  remain  where  they  unhappily  did  remain  all 
that  rear.  The  Eussians  were  diligently  using  the  Black  Sea 
as  a  nighway  for  the  movement  of  troops,  the  rearrangement 
of  strate|;ic  posts,  and  the  transit  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  For  example,  5000  Eussian  soldiers,  whom 
the  fleets  might  have  intercepted,  were  landed  in  October  at 
Bedout  Kaleh,  to  succour  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
attack  Batoum;  and  many  operations,  which  subsequently 
entailed  severe  fighting  and  great  bloodshed,  in  Asia  as  weU 
as  in  Europe,  were  by  our  supineness  and  hesitation  (for  we 
cx>uld  have  paralysed  in  a  moment  all  those  movements) 
allowed  to  be  quietly  accomplished.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber M.  de  la  Cour  was  recalled,  and  general  (now  marshal) 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  appointed  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
on  the  part  of  the  French  emperor. 

It  was  the  next  day  (November  2nd)  that  Omer  Pasha 
began  to  cross  the  Danube.  A  long  line  of  river  cannot, 
with  equal  forces,  be  so  guarded  as  to  hinder  the  enemy  fi?om 
somewhere  crossing  it  in  strength ;  but,  firstly,  such  a  posi- 
tion may  be  taken  as  to  place  him  at  a  disadvantage  when  he 
does  cross ;  and,  secondly,  the  defender  of  the  river  may  him- 
self cross,  and  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  the  enemy  in 
some  unguarded  and  vulnerable  point,  and  then  return  to 
watch  for  another  chance.  Omer  Pasha  adopted  both  these 
plans.  Establishing  securely  his  communications  with  the  sea 
through  Varna,  and  rendering  Shumla,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  inland,  impregnable,  he  collected  such  a  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery  around  and  within  easy  reach  of  that 
powerful  basis,  that  by  always  refusing,  as  military  men  say, 
the  right  wing  of  his  position,  and  throwing  the  left  forward, 
which  it  will  be  seen  he  did  throughout,  he  was  sure,  at  the 
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pery  leasts  of  falfilliztg  bis  trast,  and  of  defending  the  re* 
mainder  of  Turkey  efiTectuallj.  Por  of  two  things,  one— 
either  the  troops  thus  thrown  diagonally  forward  and  outward 
from  his  left  Imnd  would  succeed  in  defeating  the  Bussians, 
in  which  case  all  was  well ;  or  the  more  advanced  wing  would 
have  to  retire.  In  this  case  it  was  diagonally  drawn  back  as 
it  had  been  thrown  forward,  gaining  more  and  more  strength 
as  the  Bussians  retained  less  and  less,  and  as  it  approached 
the  powerfdl  basis  of  the  position,  viz.,  the  right  flank  resting 
on  Shumla,  Varna,  and  the  sea.  Now  either  the  Bussians 
would,  in  that  position,  flght  a  general  battle  (and  Omer 
Pasha  could  not  be  better  pleased  than  by  such  a  proceeding 
-on  their  part),  or  they  would  retreat  to  secure  their  sub- 
sistence. To  turn  Omer  Pasha's  position  by  their  right, 
which  would  be  the  furthest  removed  from  their  maga- 
zines and  supports,  and  then,  while  his  army  lay  unharmed 
and  complete  in  their  rear,  to  venture  by  a  laurge  circuit, 
first  towards  the  west,  and  subsequently  southwards,  would 
be  to  allow  him  to  destroy  them  at  his  leisure — which  would 
probably  be  before  they  had  arrived,  starving,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Balkans. 

Having  taken  these  defensive  precautions,  and  having  col«- 
lected  a  disposable  body  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  deter- 
mined to  divert  the  Bussians  firom  passing  the  Danube,  by 
passing  it  himself.  His  sudden  presence  would  compel  the 
enemy  to  much  marching  and  counter-marching,  perhaps  even 
to  a  great  concentration  of  troops— operations  not  penormed 
without  serious  fatigue,  or  without  disturbing  the  combinap 
tions,  and  arresting  the  more  general  designs  of  the  hostile 
commander.  Besides  all  this,  he  might  inflict  some  direct 
and  severe  loss  on  the  enemy.  But  the  great  object  was,  by 
a  bold  movement^  to  animate  and  cheer  his  own  troops,  and 
to  dispel  the  delusion  of  Bussian  superiority. 

Omer  Pasha's  left  wing  stretched  westward  far  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Aluta,  and  hovered  menacingly  around  Lesser 
YaUachia;  and  if  Prince  Gortchakof's  commissariat  had 
allowed  him  to  collect  the  mass  of  his  troops  against  the 
centre  of  so  long  a  line  (upwards  of  200  miles),  he  might  at 
once  have  split  it  into  two,  and  forced  the  Danube.  But,  in 
war,  time  is  of  as  much  importance  as  space;  and  Omer 
Pasha  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  state  ^af  the  Bussian 
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preparations.  Add  to  this,  that  the  enemy's  position  i 
so  straggling  as  to  make  it  less  unsafe  for  him  to  diffuse  and 
scatter  his  own,  in  pursuance  of  any  ohjects  then  in  view. 
Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  seize  an  island  far  up  the 
Danube,  between  Widdin  and  Kalafat,  where  a  strong  bodj 
belonging  to  his  left  wing  intrenched  themselves  firmly. 
Prince  G-ortchakof  could  not  conceive  what  was  intended. 
He  adjourned  for  the  moment  his  own  pa^ge  of  the  Danube, 
and  even  took  measures  to  protect  his  right  wing  from  being 
turned,  and  a  disaster  incurred  in  Lesser  Yallachia.  On  the 
1st  of  November  he  hurried  to  Slatina  on  the  Aluta,  and 
suspended  or  altered  all  the  plans  of  his  campaign.  Omer 
Pasha  saw  that  the  effects  o&a  diversion  were  produced. 
Since  the  19th  of  October  he  had  busily  but  secretly  collected 
200  gun-boats  at  Bustchuk,  and  with  these  he  ffung  two  or 
three  thousand  men  across,  who  intrenched  themselves  near 
Giurgevo. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th,  he 
forced  hi?  passage  fifteen  miles  lower  down  from  Turtukai  to 
Oltenitza  with  13,000  men.  The  Bussians  were  numerically 
much  stronger.  But  they  had  been,  in  part,  perplexed  re* 
specting  the  designs,  and  even  respecting  the  presence  of  the 
Turkish  generalissimo ;  in  part,  they  were  out-manoBUvred 
during  the  actual  operations,  and  in  part  they  were  beat^i 
fairly  on  the  field.  The  Turks  forced  the  passage  with  ar- 
tillery, held  it  manfully  by  the  bayonet,  and  then  secured 
it  with  spade  and  pickaxe.  The  conflict  lasted,  omitting 
the  intervals  which  interrupted  it,  for  three-and-twenty 
hours ;  and  will  ever  be  memorable  under  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Oltenitza. 

The  combat,  and  the  manner  of  it,  deserve  a  special  de- 
scription. At  Turtukai,  or  just  below  it,  the  Danube  is 
about  1200  yards  across ;  but  there  is  an  island  between  the 
two  shores,  which  island  is  distant  600  yards  from  the  south, 
and  200  yards  from  the  north  bank.  Now,  as  the  Bussian 
margin  of  the  river  is  almost  level  with  the  water's  edge, 
whereas  the  Turkish  shore  rises  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  Bussians,  had  they  even  occupied 
that  island,  could  not  have  kept  it  for  half  an  hour  agamst 
the  Turkish  artillery  from  the  opposite  eminence.  But  they 
did  not  attempt  to  occupy  it ;  a  strong  battery  was  erected 
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upon  it  by  Omer,  and  the  landing  point  was  chosen  not 
directlj  in  front  of  the  island,  but  lower  down,  and  to  the 
right,  so  that  the  battery  mentioned  should  effectually  pro- 
tect the  Turkish  left,  by  enfilading  its  assailants.  To  protect 
the  Turkish  right  the  largest  guns  which  Omer  possessed 
were  placed  by  him  in  battery  on  the  south  shore  still 
lower  down.  They  had  to  clear  a  range  of  1200  yards.  A 
little  stream,  called  the  Argish,  flowing  from  the  north,  seems 
•to  refuse  the  Danube  just  as  it  is  about  to  fall  into  that  great 
river,  and,  taking  a  short  parj^Uel  sweep  to  the  east,  then 
turns  again  to  the  south  for  a  few  yards,  and  effects  its  con- 
fluence. Here  the  Turks  landed,  at  first  only  3000  strong, 
and  spreading  somewhat  to  the  left,  had,  of  course,  on  that 
£ank  and  in  their  rear  the  bending  stream  of  the  Argish.  In 
front  of  their  left  and  of  their  centre  the  ground  was  full  of 
eopsewood — ^in  front  of  their  right  it  was  open.  They  had 
intrenched  themselves  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 2nd. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  cloud  of  Cossack  skirmishers  attacked 
them,  and  were  followed  by  four  columns  of  infantry  and 
twenty  cannon.  Large  masses  of  cavalry  immediately  after- 
wards appeared  against  the  right  of  the  Turks,  the  only  part 
of  the  field  where  horse  could  manoeuvre.  We  need  say  no 
more ;  the  nature  of  the  position  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Russians  could  on  that  day  coUect  but  8000  men,  and  these 
were  with  ease  repulsed ;  for,  though  the  occupants  of  the 
intrenchments  were  but  3000,  that  number  was  sufficient, 
with  the  advantage  of  their  field-works ;  and  there  was  the 
protection  of  the  river  batteries  besides.  Next  dav  the 
£>ussians  were  in  greater  number,  but  the  Turks  had  also 
been  reinforced  incessantly,  and,  moreover,  the  intrenchments 
were  stronger.  Omer  Pasha  gained  a  second  victory,  pre- 
cisely like  the  first.  On  the  4th  of  November  the  third  and 
greatest  attack  was  made.  The  Eussians  were  now  30,000 
strong,  while  Omer  had  flung  into  this  venturesome  and  for- 
ward outpost  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  amounting  to 
18,000. 

A  very  protracted  and  desperate  engagement  ensued. 
There  was  what  even  Frenchmen  and  l&iglishmen  would 
caU  real  fighting.  The  Turkish  left  was  impregnable,  and 
as  it  was  both  very  uninviting,  and  had  in  front  of  it  covered 
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ground  and  brashwood,  where  tKe  enemy  lay,  the  carnage 
was  here  not  great.  But  on  the  Tnrkisn  right,  which  was 
assailed  over  an  open  and  level  space,  a  fearful  slaughter  en* 
sued.  The  Bussian  infantry  tried  to  storm  this  side.  When 
first  advancing,  they  were  mowed  down  in  whole  companies 
by  the  TurkiBh  artillery  fi^m  the  south  bank ;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  musketry,  and  even  pistol 
shots,  discharged  from  behind  a  covet  which  forbade  any  effec- 
tive retaliation,  continued  to  shake  their  array  and  thin  their 
ranks.  But  "  they  would  not  be  reftised."  Thev  reached 
{in  some  disorder,  it  is  true,  and  much  weakenecl,  but  still 
tibey  reached)  the  foot  of  the  earthworks.  At  this  time  the 
Osmanlis  had  hardly  lost  a  man  since  mominfi;.  A  sudden 
shout  arose  among  them,  they  leaped  over  meir  own  in* 
trenchments,  and  charged  the  astonished,  decimated,  and 
already  half*broken  ass^ants  with  the  bayonet,  routing  them 
completely.  The  movement  could  not  extend  &r,  on  account 
of  the  Eussian  cavalry,  which  prohibited  all  pursuit.  In 
many  respects,  it  was  a  very  peculiar  contest;  and  we  caa 
account  for  the  smaUness  of  the  number  slain  on  the  side  oi 
the  Turks.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  under  twenty.  The 
Bussians  lost  a  thousand  men.  Omer  Pasha,  all  tms  time, 
remained  on  his  own  side  of  the  river.  He  had  taken  every 
measure  in  his  power.  He  had  done  what  he  could  do  to 
ensure  victory :  and  he  now  watched  the  varying  phases  of 
the  action  wnile  smoking  his  pipe.  He  was  quietly  seated 
on  the  high  ground  with  a  celebrated  stranger,  who  was 
present  t&ough  motives  of  professional  curiosity — general 
rrim,  the  Spaniard.  They  gazed  on  the  scene  through 
telescopes,  seated,  with  their  feet  comfortably  stretdied 
towards  a  large  wood  fire.  They  saw  the  test-fight  of  an 
army  hitherto  untried,  and  they  saw  its  victory. 

Alter  this  event,  the  Turkish  position  seemed  to  be,  for 
some  time,  that  of  assailants,  much  more  than  of  men  acting 
on  the  defensive.  They  occupied  both  sides  of  the  Danube 
in  the  most  important  places.  We  have  seen  how  they  stood 
at  Turtukai  and  Oltenitza.  These  Turks  were  but  part  of 
the  same  division  which  held  Bustchuk  and  Qiurgevo,  and 
were  led  by  Omer  in  person.  Sistova,  Nicopolis,  and  Eahova 
were  also  in  their  hands.  They  had,  under  the  command  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  crossed  ihe  river  at  Widdin,  and  not  only  had 
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Beized  £!alafat,  but  had  entered  Eakrascli  with  4000  men. 
They  had  placed  2000  men  on  an  island,  as  though  they 
womd  hold  Doth  the  banks,  and  likewise  what  lay  between. 

Kine  days  elapsed  before  the  Bassians  ventured  again  to 
attack  the  Turkish  redoubt  between  Oltenitza  and  the  river. 
On  the  11th  they  again  assailed  the  stubborn  intrenchments, 
general  Engelha^dt  having  arrived  with  the  reserves.  Being 
repulsed  with  loss,  they  then  endeavoured  to  mask  the  posi- 
tion ;  and,  by  getting  possession  of  the  island  for  even  an 
hour,  to  foroe  this  out-garrison,  on  their  own  bank,  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  All  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  November,  they  were  even  forced  to  look 
more,  to  defence  and  less  to  attack ;  for,  on  that  day,  the 
Turks- had  the  spirit  and  strength  to  im^e  an  outburst;  and, 
hanng  fall^i  upon  Oltenitza  itself,  and  ravaged  its  suburbs, 
retired  without  loss.  On  the  26th  Omer  Pasha  established 
a  bridge  between  the  south  shore  and  the  island  of  Mokan 
or  Mokannon,  higher  up  the  Danube,  not  far  jBrom  Giurgevo ; 
asnd,  about  the  same  time,  he  withdrew  the  troops  which 
were  in  position  on  the  farther  bank  in  front  of  Turtukai, 
and  under  Oltenitza ;  and  though  retaining  also  the  island 
of  Bamadan,  he  was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  soldiers  rather 
more,  in  the  face  of  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  But  whilst  he  was  reducing  the  length  of  his  line, 
he  took  care  both  to  conceal  the  movement,  and  to  strike 
whatever  blows  fortune  permitted.  He  still  held  Kalafat, 
while,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  that 
posiUon  by  the  convex  road  which  he  was  oblis;ed  to  use 
(though  at  a  much  shorter  distance  through  Yallachia),  he 
gave  the  Bussians  a  severe  check  at  Matchin,  in  the  north  of 
the  Dobrudsha,  facing  Braila.  The  enemy  began  to  respect 
a  man  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  endowment  of  ubiquity. 

The  Eussians  imagined  that  they  had  built  a  house,  where 
they  indeed  had  but  pitched  a  tent ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
permanently  fixed  in  the  principalities,  general  Budberg  waa 
now  nominated  hj  the  czar  president  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Moldavm.  The  appointment  was  worth  one  y^*8 
purchase. 

A  little  incident  occurred  on  the  17th  of  November  in 
which  we  think  we  recognise  Eussian  agency ;  we  allude  to 
the  reconciliation,  at  Frohsdorf,  between  "  Henry  V."  on  the 
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one  part,  and  (in  the  name  of  tli6  whole  Orleans  family)  the 
Due  de  Nemours  on  the  other.  The  reconciliation  took 
place  seven  years  too  late.  "We  doubt  if  it  could  ever  have 
prevented  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. ;  but  certainly  it  has 
not  shaken  his  tlm>ne. 

For  a  fortnight  nothing  of  importance  happened ;  thoagli 
it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  same  Eussian  war-ship, 
Vladimir — whose  daring  and  skilful  sally  afterwards  from 
Sebastopol  (when  we  supposed  that  port  to  be  securely 
blockaded  by  the  Anglo-French  squadrons)  extorted  tho 
admiration  of  Europe — that  same  ship  Vladimir,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1853,  spread  terror  along  the  Bulgarian  coasts 
where  she  captured  and  carried  away  a  Turkish  pepper  vess^ 
and  an  Egyptian  war-steamer  of  ten  ^uns. 

We  need  not  pause  long  upon  the  infructuous,  if  not  apo* 
cryphal,  exploits  in  Asia  of  Selim  Pasha,  who  was  reported 
about  the  same  date  to  have  stormed  SaflGa,  and  to  have  won 
a  battle  at  Gumri,  or  Alexandropol,  on  the  13th.  Five  days 
later  All  Pasha  was  beaten  at  Akhalzik  by  general  Andro* 
nikof.  A  more  decisive  event  now  arrests  oiu^  attention. 
The  terrible  30th  of  November  arrived.  Six  Eussian  ships 
of  the  line,  with  several  smaller  vessels  of  war,  suddenly  filled 
the  aperture  of  the  harbour  of  Sinope.  There  were  m  port 
thirteen  Turkish  sail,  unprepared  for  action,  and  not  ex- 

Secting  it.  But  had  they  even  received  warning,  their  whole 
eet  was  no  match  for  the  six  Eussian  first-rates,  without 
counting  the  powerful  frigates  and  other  war  craft  by  which 
they  were  supported.  We  must  here  observe  that,  when  the 
sultan  had  declared  that  he  was  at  war,  he,  in  one  sense, 
merely  announced  a  fact;  but,  with  a  feeling  not  usually 
shown  on  such  occasions,  he  added,  that  his  was  purely 
and  essentially  a  defensive  struggle;  that  he  wished  but 
to  deliver  his  territories  from  the  armed  stranger  and  the 
invader,  and  that  he  would  nowhere  either  violate  the  Eus- 
sian frontiers^  or  seek  to  retaliate  the  aggression  which  he 
had  suffered. 

Admiral  Nachimof  commanded  the  Eussian  fleet  at  Sinope^ 
and  Osman  Pasha  the  Turkish  naval  detachment.  This  last 
was,  in  a  short  time,  burnt  and  destroyed.  Seven  frigates, 
one  steam-frigate,  two  schooners,  and  three  transports  were, 
all  except  two,  reduced  to  a  shapeless  heap  of  floating  tim<« 
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bers,  blackened  with  gunpowder,  stained  with  blood,  and 
oovered  with  mutilated  human  limbs,  and  the  corpses  oi 
5000  brave  and  unfortunate  Turks,  who,  taken  at  fatal  disad- 
Tontage,  had  fought  to  the  last  with  unshaken  heroism.  In 
a  few  minutes  after  the  action  began  the  outer  vessels  of  the 
Turkish  detachment  were  blown  "  into  one  long  port-hole." 
The  feeble  battery  of  Sinope,  overhead,  brought  no  succour. 
When  its  untimely  guns  were  at  length  fired,  some  of  their 
shot  fell  among  the  friends  whom  they  were  destined  to 
protect.  Admiral  iN'achimof 's  squadron  sustained  compara- 
tively little  injury,  though  some  of  the  vessels  showed  how 
strenuous  had  been  the  uuavailing  resistance.  A  few  Turks 
swam  to  land,  and,  clambering  over  the  heights,  escaped. 
Osman  Pasha,  before  he  could  set  fire  to  his  own  flag- 
ship, was  taken  prisoner,  desperately  wounded.  The  chiei 
prizes  which  the  Bussians  thought  it  still  possible  to  remove, 
foundered  while  towed  behind  them  in  the  Black  Sea.  Os- 
man Pasha,  whom  they  carried  half  dead  to  Sebastopol,  ex- 
pired there  within  six  weeks  from  his  arrival.  The  news  ot 
this  event  electrified  all  Europe.  When  it  was  known  at  St, 
Petersburg,  the  czar  distributed  naval  decorations,  ordered  a 
solemn  "  Te  Deum"  in  the  churches,  and  published  an  exult- 
ing manifesto. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  unsatisfactory  vicissitudes  of  the 
war  in  Asia.  The  Turkish  forces  destined  to  operate  in 
Anatolia,  Abasia,  and  Armenia,  were  in  a  state  of  demoralisa- 
tion, which  a  consummate  general,  armed  with  unlimited  au- 
thority, could  not  have  at  once  repaired.  General  Guyon, 
our  countryman,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Hun- 
garian war  against  Austria,  and  on  whom  had  been  conferred 
the  Ottoman  name  and  style  of  Kourshid  Pasha,  was,  during 
all  this  time  and  for  long  afterwards,  in  a  subordinate  position, 
and  was  compelled  to  witness  disasters  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  avert.  The  river  Arpatshy  forms  the  frontier 
between  the  Bussian  conquests  and  the  Turkish  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  doubtful  struggle  reeled 
to  and  fro,  with  much  slaughter  but  small  results,  firom  July 
to  December.  In  August,  Mustapha  Zarif  Pasha,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Batoum,  advanced  from  £[ars,  and 
attacked  general  Prince  Bebutof  vrithout  success..  That 
officer,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  no  mean  ability,  assumed 
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the  offeiudye  himself  on  the  next  day  (August  5th),  and 
defeated  the  GDurks  at  Kurokdar,  near  Giimri.  In  July, 
general  Bebutof  had  worsted  Selim,  at  Bayazid,  which  sta&ds 
between  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  those  of  the 
Axazes,  communicating  directly  with  Trebizond.  Gleneral 
Bebutof,  therefore,  by  this  last  exploit,  opened  the  high  iroad 
from  Persia  to  Anatolia,  by  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat.  At 
this  time,  such  were  the  ^fficulties  interposed  by  Shamyl  in 
the  Caucasus,  that  almost  all  the  provisions  and  supplies  <rf 
the  Bussians  at  Tiftis,  and  in  advance  of  it,  were  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  precarious  communications  of  the  Caspiaii 
Sea ;  and,  had  a  competent  officer  commanded  the  Turks  in 
£ar8,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extremities  the  enemy  mj^t 
have  been  reduced.  But  nothing  could  exceed  Selim  Pasha'e 
unfitness  for  his  situation.  This  Selim  (for  there  are  two  in 
the  war  of  Asia)  displayed  from  the  first  not  even  the  courage 
of  a  common  soldier.  But  let  us  describe  the  chief  comlmt 
in  this  Asiatic  war.  While  Bebutof  lay  in  front  of  ike 
main  body  of  the  Turks,  some  of  Andronikof  s  division, 
greatly  to  the  Turkish  right,  had  defeated  the  outposts,  and 
were  truly  reported  to  be  stealing  round  by  the  rear  of  that 
flank  towards  Erzeroum.  General  Guyon,  being  asked  his 
opinion,  at  a  council  of  war  summoned  in  haste  and  terror, 
advised  an  instantaneous  advance,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
of  the  whole  army  upon  Bebutof^  and  then  a  rapid  return 
against  the  column  behind,  near  Erzeroum.  By  tiiis  means 
the  pasha  could  use  all  his  force  in  succession  against 
each  of  his  divided  enemies ;  but,  by  hesitation,  he  would 
soon  allow  them  to  press  him,  as  it  were,  in  a  vice.  Fnfoiv 
tunately,  the  4th  and  5th  of  August  were  esteemed  unlucky 
days  in  the  Turkish  calendar,  and  the  movement  was  de» 
layed  till  the  6th.  Between  the  Turks — ^who  had  been  forced 
back  from  their  former  positions — and  Ears,  lay  the  enemy. 
Behind  him  rose  the  white  towers  of  Ghimri ;  and,  beyond 
these,  and  on  each  side  of  them,  shone  the  snow-crowned  hillB 
of  Georgia.  Thirty-five  thousand  Turks  advanced  at  mid- 
night, by  the  glimmer  of  torches,  to  surprise  the  Bussian 
position ;  but  treachery  had  preceded  them,  and  they  found 
that  they  were  expected.  It  was  a  disgraceful  day.  Zarif 
Pasha  lost  heart  and  head  at  the  first  shot,  and  galloped 
about  the  field  pale  with  terror  himself,  and  terrifying  his 
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followers.  Besiil  Pasha  fled  at  once,  on  the  right  flank. 
Yelj  Fasha,  through  jealousy  of  Ghiyon,  neglected  to  take 
that  brave  soldier's  advice,  which  would  have  retrieved  the 
day.  The  superior  officers  deserted  their  men.  Half  an 
hour  after  the  troops  were  engaged,  none  of  the  Bunbashis 
or  Muraillais  (the  colonels  and  the  majors)  were  to  be  seen. 
The  mountain  battery  which  had  seized  the  heights  com* 
manding  ihe  Sussian  right  never  Bred  a  gun — ^never  acted 
at  all.  Major  Tevey,.  an  American,  who  was  there,  expostu-* 
lated  in  vain.  Of  the  forty  infantij  battalions,  the  5th 
Anatolian  and  the  4th  Desardet  regiments  alone  resisted 
cavalry.  One  man,  and  one  man  only,  may  be  said  to  have 
behaved  with  real  distinction — ^this  was  Tahir  Pasha,  in 
command  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  admirably 
worked  from  first  to  last.  Such  was  the  fight  beyond  the 
hills  of  Hadji  Yeleky,  where  35,000  Turks  were  ignobly  de- 
feated by  18,000  Russians,  whom  they  had  thought  to  take 
by  surprise.  "No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  conduct  in 
the  field  of  men  who  are  pusiUammously  as  well  as  unskil- 
fully officered  and  led. 

General  Bebutof  had  blown  up  the  forts  of  Bayazid,  as  he 
wanted  to  use  the  garrisons  in  the  field :  such  a  measure 
would  have  saved  Napoleon  in  1813,  and  Charles  I.  in  the 
Great  Eebellion. 

We  may  here  mention  that,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities, the  Bussians  had  evacuated  their  forts  in  another 
scene  of  this  widely-scattered  conflict — ^we  mean  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  among  the  Tcherkessians  <^ 
Circassia.  These  forts  protected  their  most  direct  communi- 
cations through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Georgian  provinces. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  however,  general  Bebutof 's  com- 
binations were  disconcerted  by  the  hero  Shamyl — but  for 
whom,  indeed,  Eus)»ia  would,  long  since,  have  securely  appro- 
priated ail  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the  south  of  the  Btick 
Sea.  That  indomitable  man,  with  20,000  Lesghian  Circas- 
sians, broke  into  Georgia,  and  carried  away  hostages  from 
Tiftis  itself.  This  sort  of  excursion  seems  to  be  wiSi  him  a 
regular  annual  operation.  "When  most  forgotten  he  is  surest 
to  be  near.   .  We  return  to  Europe. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  Turks,  who  had  recentlv 
struck  a  sharp  blow  at  Hatchin,  in  the  northern  Dobrud- 
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sba^  at  the  extreme  right  of  their  line,  were  equally  active 
and  successful  on .  its  extreme  left.  They  advanced  from 
Ealarasch  and  stormed,  though  they  meant  not  to  .keep  it, 
the  post  of  ICarakal  on  the  Aluta.  They  retired  firom  it, 
and  even  from  Kaiarasch,  but  fortified  themselves  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  inWiddin,  Bahova,  and  Nicopolis,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  Danube.  With  respect  to  Matchin,  Omer 
Pasha  had  still  less  desire  to  retain  it.  He  never  intended- 
to  occupy  the  Dobrudsha  during  the  sickly  months  which 
were  impending.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  the  BussiaziB 
to  lose  themselves  in  that  fatal  position,  and  they  did.  Where, 
he  could  strike,  he  struck ;  and,  if  the  irritation  of  defeat^ 
combined  with  the  real  facility  of  operation,  should  induce 
the  enemy  to  advance,  it  was  what  he  wished.  He  fixed  his 
own  head-quarters  at  Bustchuk,  and  awaited  events. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIII. 

WAB  WITH  TTTBEBT — OPEBATIONS  0»r  THE  DANXTBE— BA.TTI*B 
OP  CITATE — EKGLAlin}  AJSTD  PBAITOB  PUT  THEIB  POBCES  LET 
MOTIOK. 

The  severity  of  the  weather,  from  the  22nd  of  December, 
rendered  operations  for  some  days  impossible.  It  was  the 
armistice  of  nature.  About  this  time,  Constantinople  was 
racked  with  ministerial  changes  and  political  struggles. 
The  Capudan  Pasha  was  superseded  by  Halil  Pasha,  and 
some  popular  outbreak  had  seemed  not  improbable.  The 
Prench  ambassador  offered  the  sultan  the  protection  of  the 
Prench  fleet,  but  Abdul-Medjid  replied  magnanimously  that 
''  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  accept  foreign  assistance 
against  his  own  pjeodle."  On  Christmas-day  the  allied  squa- 
drons were  still  in  Beicos  Bay;  and,  though  more  decisive 
measures  were  contemplated  by  the  maritime  powers  since 
the  catastrophe  of  Sinope,  the  state  of  the  Black  Sea  delayed 
the  entrance  of  the  fleets  till  the  4th  of  January.  The  union 
jack  and  the  eagle  were  still  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the 
jBosphorus  from  the  masts  of  a  mighty  but  inactive  armada. 
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:  The  Bussians  liad  sustained  many  cliecks  in  the  field. 
The  spell  of  their  arms  was  departing.  But  they  announced 
how  inadequate  their  preparations  had  been,  how  every,  day 
their  position  was  s^ngth'ened,'  and  in  what  irresistible 
force  they  would  soon  establish  themselves  throughout  the 
scene  of  action.  Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  to 
be  poured  into  the  principalities,  and  were,  in  fact,  fast  arriv- 
ing at  their  destination,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  long  winter 
marches  through  a  thousand  obstacles. 

Osten-Sacken's  corps  was  marked  and  proclaimed  with 
fi^rmidable  regularity  in  all  the  stages  of  its  approach.  A 
sublime  diary  diversified  the  journals  of  Europe,  describing 
the  nearer  and  nearer  progress  of  those  invincible  legions 
through  ice  and  snow  and  storm,  and  amidst  difficulties 
hardly  to  be  conceived.  For  weeks  the  attention  of  the 
world  tracked  in  suspense  the  awful  advance.  The  troops, 
meantime,  which  were  already  in  Yallachia,  spread  themselves 
(with  very  questionable  strategy,  not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  demonstration)  along  the  Austrian  frontier, 
from  Orsova  nearly  to  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania.  Any 
one  who  but  glances  at  a  map  will  see  the  uselessness,  the 
waste  of  men,  the  insanity  of  this  disposition.  Not  such 
the  conduct  of  Omer  Pasna.  Ever  warily  withdrawing,  in 
reality,  his  right  wing,  he  abandoned  the  northern  Do- 
brudsha,  and  fixed  upon  Trajan's  "Wall  as  the  limits  of  his 
first  stand  in  that  direction.  This  memorable  barrier  against 
the  cognate  barbarians  of  ancient  times,  extends,  eastwards, 
from  a  little  below  Czemavoda,  on  the  Danube,  to  £us- 
tendjeh,  oil  the  coast.  Just  about  that  point  the  Danube, 
which  has  been  flowing  from  east  to  west,  takes  a  bend  at 
right  angles  to  the  north,  and  encloses  the  Dobrudsha 
between  its  waters  and  the  sea.  At  Gblatz,  some  eighty 
miles  further,  it  resumes,  at  another  right  angle,  its  former 
eastward  course,  and  thus  furnishes  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  of  that  vast  morass  called  the  Do- 
brudsha, of  which  the  Euxine  and  Trajan's  Wall,  respectively, 
form  the  eastern  and  southern  limitation.  Behind  Trajan's 
"Wall  Omer  Pasha  stationed  a  force  sufficient  to  impose 
quarantine  upon  the  advancing  and  pestilence-bearing  in- 
vaders. It  was  a  front  of  twenty  miles  to  defend,  or  less ; 
for  it  was  not  passable  or  practicable  for  more  than  two- 
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tikirds  of  its  extent ;  and  tUs  was  under  thirty  miles.  It  was 
general  Luders  who  was  to  conduct  the  inyasitm  on  this 
side. 

The  BussianSy  having  raised  intrenchments  at  Bukharesl^ 
began  a  serious  triple  advance.  One  corps^  22,000  strongy 
was  to  attack  Kalafat;  a  second  was  to  occupy  Eirakal; 
and  the  third  was  to  move  down  the  Aluta,  towards  Tama. 
With  these  operations  (and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bussian 
fleet  into  Sebastopol)  ended  the  year  1858.  And  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  next  year  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats 
of  arms  in  modem  Turkish  history  astonished  the  world,  and 
proved  that  vigour  still  was  left  in  the  siek  man. 

Of  the  three  Bussian  corps,  whose  orders  to  execute  a 
simultaneous  advance  we  have  mentioned,  the  westernmost 
was  that  which  was  ready  to  enter  first  into  action.  ^  The 
Pagans'*  stationed  at  Kala&t  were  those  whom  it  was  the 
special  business  of  this  column  "to  annihilate."  It  was 
commanded  by  general  Mahback,  imder  whom  acted  generals 
Engelhardt  and  Bellegarde ;  while  Prince  YassiUtchkof  led 
the  cavalry.  Their  whole  corps  consisted  of  but  22,000  men, 
of  whom  7000  moved  more  slowly  to  act  as  a  reserve,  loi- 
tering near  Karaul,  on  the  lefb  of  ihe  line  of  march.  The 
operations  continued  still  to  evince  the  incapacity  of  the 
Bussian  generals.  There  was  a  neighbouring  column,  only 
a  few  mites  to  the  lefb,  as  strong  as  their  own.  Had  hoik 
been  rapidly  united,  and  flung  together  either  upon  Eiila-. 
rasch,  and  so  across  to  Bahova,  or  hurled  in  combination 
against  Kala&t,  resistance  would  have  been  dearfy  impos- 
sible. But  the3r  moved  in  parallel  lines,  each  with  its  oiwn 
distinct  destination.  But,  doubtless,  the  operation  which  we 
have  hinted,  and  which  would  have  been  veiy  easy  to  French 
or  English  troops,  required  great  celerity  of  movement. 
Otherwise,  the  dispersed  Osmanlis  would  themselves  have 
had  time  to  make  a  corresponding  cancentration.  Kow,  in 
celerity  of  movement  the  Bussians  are  strikingly  inferior 
even  to  the  Turks.  For  commissariat  reasons  (and  sevend 
others),  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  and  unadvisable  to  con* 
centrate  a  very  large  body  of  men  except  just  before  Jl^hfing  •• 
and  the  time  allowed  by  this  last  expression  for  an  army  off 
fifly,  or  even  seventy  thousand  men  (previously  distributed 
at  proper  strategic  points,  or,  in  other  words,  well  led),  ought 
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not  to  be  longiBr  than  tweBty-four  bours.  All  great  genetals 
have  recognised  this  principle,  and  have  tried  so  to  arrange 
that  they  could,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  reduce  it  to 
practice.  But  what  the  Erench  habitually  do  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  Bussians,  during  this  war,  have  frequently 
taken  six,  and  even  fourteen  days  to  accomplish.  Let  us 
attend  general  Fishback  in  his  present  proceedings.  Not 
being  joined  by  the  column  on  his  left,  nor  by  any  of  the  idle 
garrisons  to  the  rear  of  his  right,  and  having  disposed  of 
seven  thousand  of  his  own  men  as  a  reserve,  he  found,  when 
he  arrived  at  Citate,  that  he  had  vdth  him  only  fifteen  thou- 
sand. Now,  the  TurijLS  at  Kalafat,  -whom  he  was  going  to 
attack,  were  intrenched;  and  no  soldiers  defend  intrench- 
ments  better.  Moreover,  their  force  was  numerically  equal 
to  his  own ;  and,  finally,  they  were  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  "Widdin,  across  the  Danube,  and  probably  from 
Widdin  would  be  largely  supported.  He  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  strong  enough  for  his  undertakuig ;  the  only 
wonder  is  that  he  had  not  entertained  this  doubt  a  week 
earlier.  Accordingly,  this  intending  assailant  suddenly  halted 
at  Citate,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments,  not  between 
the  village  and  the  Turks,  but  behind  the  village.  In  this 
deliberate  manner  he  was  occupied  during  the  4th  and 
5th  of  January,  new  style,  and  the  assault  upon  Kalafat 
was  postponed  to  the  Idth,  the  Bussian  New  Year's-day. 
.iFishback  would  open  the  Julian  year  brilliantly ;  large  re* 
inforcements  were  demanded;  the  inactive  columns  on  his 
right  were  summoned  to  join  him  from  Badova,  Orsova,  and 
the  Transylvanian  frontier;  and  then  a  grand  combined 
onslaught  would  drive  the  Turks  into  the  Danube,  or  at  the 
worst  compel  them  to  cross  it,  and  seek  refuge  in  Widdin. 
These  proceedings  clearly  prove  the  justice  of  our  criticism 
on  the  original  plan,— -which  they  stultify.  A  strategy 
^hidi  is  always  correcting  itself  must  be  bad;  nor  is  even, 
in  general,  the  correction  good ;  for  a  wise  measure,  in  war, 
is  a  wise  measure  anl^  at  the  precise  moment  for  it.  Next 
day  it  is  often  as  foohah  as  tbe  blunder  which  it  is  meant  to 
repair.  The  Bussian  generals  are  always  busy  each  week 
with  the  measures  which  belong  to  the  preceding  week,  for 
it  is  only  a  week  afterwards  that  they  discover  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  a  week  before;  and  then,  with  equal 
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folly,  tbey  do  it,  though  it  has  become  in  its  turn  as  im- 
Buitable  as  their  former  measures.  They  are  aware  of  an 
opening  when  they  see  an  enemy  cover  it ;  and  though  it  is 
no  longer  an  opening  (for  the  ward  of  the  fencer  is  up),  they 
thrust.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  themselves  exposed ; 
they  hiow  it  not,  but  they  suddenly  feel  the  point,  and  then 
they  parry  in  that  guard  to  avert  a  lunge  which  is  not 
coming — ^it  has  come  already,  and  pierced  home.  Can  these 
men  be  called  generals  P 

The  pashas,  Achmet  and  Ismail,  who  commanded  at 
Kalafat,  were  informed  of  all  general  Fishback's  movements, 
and  well  knew  that  the  intended  attack  of  the  13th  of 
January  would  be  very  serious.  Eesolute  leaders  of  resolute 
troops,  they  yet  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  an  encounter 
with  forty-five  thousand  Eussians,  exactly  three  times  the 
number  of  their  own  force.  They  determined  not  to  await 
the  leisure  of  the  Eussians,  or  the  ultimate  danger  of  such  . 
an  assault,  but  to  sally  forth  at  once,  and  to  fight  general 
Pishback  at  Citate,  on  more  equal  terms.  At  d^break, 
therefore,  on  the  6th  of  January  (Christmas-day  in  iUussia), 
they  marched  from  K!alafat.  They  had  fifteen  field-guns, 
ten  thousand  regular  infantry,  wnom  Ismail  and  Achmet 
Pashas  themselves  led  in  person;  four  thousand  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Mustapha  Bey;  and  a  thousand  Bashi- 
bozouks,  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  gallant  and  adventurous 
Skender-Beg,  of  historic  name.  The  road  to  Citate  led^ 
through  Eoman,  Galantza,  Funtina,  and  Moglovitz.  To 
prevent  any  surprise  qf  Kalafat  in  their  absence,  Ismail  had 
ordered  over  three  thousand  of  the  garrison  of  Widdin,  as  a 
temporary  guard.  He  took  the  fiu^ther  precaution  of  leaving 
about  an  equal  number  of  troops  at  Moglovitz,  on  the  road, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  communications,  and  at  need  protect 
his  retreat,  if  he  was  beaten.  By  their  help  he  would,  at  the 
worst,  rally  his  force  at  Moglovitz.  It  was  nine  o'clock  as 
the  assailants  entered  Citate,  in  the  streets  of  which  wez^ 
posted  three  thousand  Eussians  and  four  guns.  By  a  cross 
street  the  Turks  brought  some  of  their  own  pieces  to  play 
upon  the  defenders,  and  then  Achmet  charged  them  in  front 
with  his  infantry.  After  the  first  onset,  the  Turks  disdained 
the  restraints  of  rank  and  file— restraints  not  suited  to  street 
fighting.    The  battle  resembled  a  meeting  of  innumerable 
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pairs  of  duellists ;  and  for  this  species  of  close  and  personal 
action  the  Turks  had  the  advantage  in  arms,  in  bodily  vigour, 
and  in  conra^.  The  Eussian  soldier  possessed  now  no 
weapon  but  his  bayonet,  and  was  cumbrously  accoutred. 
The  agile  Turk  had  the  bayonet  also,  and  if,  in  the  crush,  or 
the  turns  of  the  dense  and  wild  struggle,  a  blade  and  its 
shorter  thrust,  or  its  cut,  were  more  desirable,  he  instantly 
had  the  ready  and  national  weapon  in  his  hands.  Erom 
house  to  house — storming  every  place  out  of  the  window  of 
which  a  shot  had  been  fired — ^from  crossing  to  crossing — ^in- 
doors and  out  of  doors — the  assailants  pressed  back  the 
Eussians ;  and,  in  three  hours,  had  driven  them  into  their 
intrenchments.  Against  these  the  Turks  forthwith  brought 
up  their  field^pieces,  which,  we  believe,  were  as  many  as 
fifteen;  and  here  they  suffered  their  principal  loss  that  day. 
The  cannonade  was  briskly  sustained  on  both  sides,  and 
several  bold  assaults  upon  the  works  were  repulsed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  conflict,  the  Eussian  reinforcements  from  Ka- 
raul  appeared.  Had  they  arrived  while  the  Turks  were 
entering  the  village,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  finished  the 
action  ^ost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  begun.  But  now  the 
position  taken  by  those  who  were  beleaguering  the  Eussian 
trenches,  and  a  part  of  whom  faced  about  to  meet  the  new 
enemy,  must  be  reached  through  some  suburban  orchards 
and  gardens ;  and  as  the  reserves  ventured  upon  these,  thev 
.  were  used  as  a  natural  intrenchment  by  the  Turks — ^with 
this  difference,  that  the  defenders  were  prompt  to  sally  from 
them.  It  was  a  curious  position;  the  Turks  were,  at  the 
same  moment,  assailants  m  front,  and  on  their  defence  in 
the  rear;  and,  while  their  original  attack  was  repulsed,  they 
were  victorious  over  the  attack  againit  themselves.  The 
hedges,  the  walls,  >every  tree,  every  bush,  served  them  as  sa 
many  fortresses. 

Meantime,  Ismail  Pasha,  when,  he  had  driven  the  Eussians 
out  of  the  streets  of  Citate,  had  recollected  the  force  he  had 
left  at  Moglovitz,  and  bethought  him  with  what  object.  His 
circumstances  were  now  altered.  He  no  longer  contended 
for  safety — ^he  contended  for  victozT;jand  he  wanted  to  make 
victory  as  complete  as  possible ;  he^herefore  sent  for  these 
reserves.  They  arrived  just  as  the  Eussian  column  from 
Karaul  had  been  entirely  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  250  men. 
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and  were  dispersing  in  a  disorderly  flight,  puimied  by  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  horse  to  prevent  them  from  rallying.  The 
Turkish  ranks  were  now  re-formed ;  and,  with  new  vigour, 
and  augmented  numbers,  they  returned  to  the  assault  of  the 
intrenchment,  out  of  which  the  Eussians  had  never  been  able 
successfully  to  sally.  This  last  effort  was  triumphant.  The 
Turks  burst  through  the  defences,  and  routed  the  dis- 
heartened troops  behind  them.  About  24sOO  Bussians  were 
slain  in  the  village,  among  the  gardens,  and  in  the  field-works. 
A  proportionate  number  were  wounded,  and,  amongst  these, 
two  generals,  who  are  stated  to  have  been  Aurep  and  Tuinont; 
"We  believe  that  the  Turks  took  not  a  dozen  prisoners — so 
ferocious  was  the  engagement.  They,  on  their  side,  had  200 
men  killed,  and  700  wounded.  Tbey  captured  four  guns,  and 
all  the  ammunition  and  stores  in  the  intrenchments ;  besides, 
of  course,  obtaining  the  arms  of  the  slain.  The  village  of 
Gitate  remained  in  their  hands ;  and  on  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  again,  they  held  it  by  force  against  the  vehement 
efforts  of  uie  enemy  to  retake  it.  They  ranged  about  the 
neighbourhood  as  masters  for  a  few  days  longer,  and,  by 
several  brilliant  raids  and  forays,  drove  the  Sussiana  all  the 
way  back  to  Krajova.  This  division  of  the  invading  army 
now  established  its  head-quarters  at  Slatina — a  more  distant 
and  more  modest  situation  than  they  had  recently  intended 
to  select ;  and  Europe  thenceforward  heard  no  more  of  the 
great  deed  appointed  for  the  13th  of  January — ^viz.,  the 
storming  of  Kalafat.  All  the  Bussian  combinations  were, 
in  fact,  arrested  and  dislocated  by  this  prompt,  this  bnllianl^ 
rush  of  the  Turks  upon  Oitate--a  dictate  of  genins.  They 
saved  their  post,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
saved — ^by  assailing  Ihat  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  re- 
markable combat  of  Gitate — ^an  action  which  proves  that  the 
Turks  know  how  to  attack  and  to  storm  iutrenchments,  as 
well  as  how  to  defend  them.  We  have  been  the  more  minute 
in  our  account  of  this  event,  because  some  people,  at  the 
time,  called  it  "  a  waste  of  bravery."  No  deep  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  strategy  is  needed  to  perceive  that  Hub 
exploit,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  the  greatest  prudence, 
that  it  economised  the  Turkish  means  and  chances,  dispersed 
and  disordered  the  plans  of  the  invader,  and  tended  power- 
fully to  render  his  final  discomfiture  more  practicable  and 
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more  cerfcaiii.  Afber  a  short  time,  still  guided  by  the  same 
^teadj  aud  circumspect  moderation,  the  Turks  retired  to 
their  intrenchments  at  E^alafat,  where  they  had  by  this  time 
mounted  250  heavy  guns.  There,  and  at  Widdin,  immediately 
behind  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  they  had  increased 
their  force  to  25,000  men. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Gitate  (the  5th),  Omer 
Pasha  had  again  alarmed  the  Eussians  at  Giurgevo,  where 
there  was  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  the  Turks  had  rather 
the  advantage.  They  then  recrossed  the  river.  Omer  was 
teaching  them  to  forget  1829— to  know  their  own  prowess, 
and  to  place  a  due  confidence  in  him,  and  in  themselves. 

Still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Eussians  were  very 
far  indeed  from  having  any  reason  to  dread  being  expelled 
from  tiie  prjndpalities  by  Omer  Pasha.  He  slolfully  led 
forces  who  gietUantly  served  him.  But  that  is  alL  His  means 
were  inadequate  to  recover  Yallachia;  and  barely  able,  if 
ably  used,  to  protect  the  empire.  He  could  not  really  assume 
the  offensive ;  and  he  scarcely,  succeeded,  bv  the  exercise  of 
very  g^t  ability,  in  pretendmg  to  assume  it.  The  Eussians 
were  incessantly  reinforced.  Their  siege  trains  had  begun 
to  arrive,  and  they  had  naiked  a  hundrod  and  twenty  large 
guns  at  Oalatz,  opposite  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  and  a  hun- 
dred at  Giurgevo. 

In  the  Crimea,  the  czar,  prescient  of  coming  dangers,  had 
ordered  the  erection  of  coast  batteries,  which  were  now  rising 
in  every  favourable  spot  upon  the  cliffs.  At  such  a  time, 
and  after  such  occurrences,  the  ordw  reached  our  fleet  to 
salute  the  Bussian  ships.  There  was  a  better  use,  than  that, 
for  our  guns.  At  Constantinople,  news  arrived  that  Kara 
was  taken,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Abasia  had  pro- 
nounced for  Shamyl,  and  that  a  great  attack  upon  Shefketil 
bad  been  repulsed.  The  allied  squadrons  patrolled  the  Euxine ; 
there  was  no  danger  of  another  Sinope ;  and  Turkish  rein- 
forcements, thereiore,  were  despatched  by  sea  to  Armenia. 
In  the  following  March,  the  sultan,  it  was  annoimced,  would 
join  the  army  of  Bulgaria ;  and  great  and  truly  Asiatic  pr&- 
parationa  resounded  in  Adrianople  to  entertain  him  when  he 
ehould  pass.  A  palace  was  newly  equipped  in  that  andent 
city,  where  eight  hundred  domestics  and  five  hundred  horsea 
belonging  to  Abdul«Medjid  had  already  arrived.    Less  de- 
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pressisg  intelligence  was  brought  firom  Asia;  the  Turks 
were  again  the  assailants,  and  were  operating  at  Akhalzik, 
and  against  Gumri. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  lieutenant-general  Schilders,  who^ 
in  1829,  had  taken  Silistna,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
engineering  department  in  the  Bussian  army,  left  Warsaw, 
in  pursuance  of  a  command  of  the  emperor  !N  icholas,  and,  on 
the  26th,  reached  Krajova,  to  assume  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  siege  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Omer 
Pasha  had  then  been  ill  for  three  weeks — ^in  fact,  since  the 
date  of  the  last  combat  at  Giurgevo — and  he  was  reported  to 
be  dying.  About  the  14th  of  the  month  the  news  reached 
the  sultan,  and  on  the  20th,  or  the  21st,  two  of  his  own. 
household  physicians  were  in  attendance  upon  the  able  war- 
rior who  had  retrieved  the  fortunes  and  restored  the  fame  of 
the  Osmanlis.  This  was  at.Shumla,  whither  he  had  retired; 
In  ten  days  more  he  was  again  well,  and  he  resumed  his 
duties.  General  (now  marshal)  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the 
Prench  ambassador,  a  good  diplomatist,  but  a  better  soldier 
—the  last  surviving  pupil  of  Napoleon — ^made,  about  this 
time,  that  tour  of  inspection  for  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified ;  and  we  will  note,  in  passing,  that,  at  the  same 
date,  the  Busso-Greek  conspiracy  broke  out.  Europe  was 
alarmed  more  by  what  could  not  then  be  known  than  by  what 
was  ascertained;  and  when  Arta  was  seized,  some  people 
supposed  that  the  Ottoman  empire,  filled  with  explosive 
materials,  was  now  at  its  end,  and  that  it  would  be  at  once 
burnt  out  in  a  huge  civil  conflagration.  The  limits  of  the 
insurrection,  however,  were  soon  as  well  known  as  its  nature 
and  its  origin. 

General  Schilders  made  his  first  report  before  the  end  of 
January — it  was  not  the  loose  and  cursory  conjecture  of  a 
hostile  witness,  but  the  official  return  of  an  experienced 
Bussian  general  to  his  sovereign,  respecting  the  losses  of  a 
Bussian  army.  We  cannot  read  it  without  a  shudder.  He 
states  that  in  January,  1854,  thirty-five  thottsand  Bussian 
soldiers  had  already  perished  in  the  principalities.  This  is 
not  only  a  Bussian  statement,  we  repeat,  but  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  generals  in  the 
service  of  the  czar.  And  yet,  at  that  date,  there  had  been 
only  two  months,  or^  at  most,  ten  weeks  of  actual  fighting; 
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nor  was  it,  in  truth,  chiefly  by  the  sword  that  this  stupendous 
loss  had  been  inflicted.  Fatigue,  hunger,  want,  cold,  the 
marsh  fever,  and  the  cholera,  had  swept  awa^  five-sixths  ot 
these  wretched  victims  to  the  military  ambition  of  one  bad 
man« 

For  about  a  month,  dating  from  the  battle  of  Citate,  both 
armies  on  the  Danube  were  occupied  chiefly  in  preparations 
for  fighting;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  illness  of  Omer 
Pasha — which  lasted  three  weeks — occurred  after  such  ex- 
ploits as  secured  his  troops  for  a  while  &om  the  chance  of 
any  serious  molestation.  !But  further,  he  had  made  already 
his  principal  arrangements ;  and  his  part  now  was  to  wait* 
During  this  lull  in  the  war.  Count  Orlof  was  endeavouring^ 
at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  to  detach  the  two  great  German  courts 
from  England  and  IVance,  and  to  induce  them  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  emperor  Nicholas*  Of  the  minor  Grerman 
courts  the  czar  was  sure ;  but  on  Denmark  and  Sweden  he  was 
very  anxious  to  make  an  immediate  impression*  These  two 
states,  backed  by  his  own  maritime  power,  might  have  of- 
fered, in  the  ensuing  spring,  a  formidable  barrier  to  a  hostile 
expedition.  The  czar,  however,  could  not  prevail  on  the  two 
Scandinavian  monarchies  to  adopt  any  other  policy  than  that 
of  strict  neutrality. 

^  The  reader  perceives  how  vast  were  the  necessary  dimen- 
sions of.  a  war  with  E>ussia.  Our  brave  countrymen  would 
have  to  fight,  at  the  moment,  in  scenes  which  were  thousands 
of  miles  asunder,  yet  everywhere  against  the  same  enemy. 
Comrades,  well  known  to  each  other,  were  to  help  in  a  com* 
man  work,  while  one  part  of  them  were  in  the  frozen  norths 
and  the  other  amid  the  pestilential  heats  of  Bulgaria,  and  off 
the  rose-fields  and  vineyards  of  the  Crimean  coast,  with  all 
the  continent  between.  Nor  was  the  large  battle-space 
which  Europe  aflbrded  sufficient  for  such  a  conflict.  It  was 
to  rage  in  Asia,  and  to  threaten  with  its  presence  e^ronapart 
of  North  America. 

r  It  was  on  the  8th  of  Eebruary  that,  at  length,  Baron 
Brunow,  the  Bussian  ambassador,  took  his  departure  from 
London*  M.  Kisselef,  at  the  same  moment,  quitted  Paris. 
Thus  England  and  !France,  confederates  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell  in  a  great  military  struggle,  were 
left  face  to  fiice  with  the  most  important  war  which  had 
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ooeaned  fi>r  many  centuriesy  and,  bejond  oompttrifion,  th» 
most  ftwful  (in  the  meanB  of  destroction)  eTer  known  since  the 
fonndation  of  the  world.  Still  the  allies  weie  nnwilling  to 
make  the  rupture  irrerocable.  They  framed  a  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  could  jet  treat  withBussia,  and,  having 
obtained  the  assent  of  Austria  to  the  principles  of  their  pro- 
posal, sent  it  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  then  redoubled  thear 
preparations  for  the  conflict.  The  Baltic  fleet  was  fitted 
out,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  selected  for  its  command.  The 
French  contributed  their  contingent  to  this  fleet ;  but,  while 
in  the  Black  Sea  they  maintained  a  magnificent  nayal  foroe^ 
and  even  a  greater  number  of  first-class  ships  than  we  our- 
selyes,  their  proportion  of  the  Baltic  fleet  was  considenibly 
smaller.  Theresore,  admiral  Farseval  Deseh^nes  here  gaye 
precedence  to  admiral  Napier,  just  as  Lord  Baglan,  in  the 
nnited  army  of  the  East,  yielded  the  highest  post  to  the 
TttJiwyhftl  St.  Amaud,  who  brought  a  larger  force  into  the 
field.  It  was  agreed  that  the  expedition  of  the  Western 
Powers  to  Turkey  should,  in  the  first  instance,  consist  of  about 
serenty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom  the  Erench  should  furnish 
about  fifty  or  forty-five  thousand,  and  the  English  rather  more 
than  half  that  number.  But  the  emperor  Napoleon  announced 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  coula  spare,  and  would  send,  a 
hundred  thousand ;  that  he  would  maintain,  iu  addition,  a  great 
armr  in  camp  and  ready  for  the  march  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  'Fnsice ;  and  that  this  host  he  would,  if  compelled,  lead  in 
person  to  a  part  of  Europe  where  no  operations  were  origi« 
nally  contemplated,  and  where,  he  hoped,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  renew  the  memorable  inflictions  of  1806  and 
1807. 

Early  in  February,  our  own  military  arrangements  were 
for  advanced.  The  militia  had,  in  great  part,  been  actually 
levied,  and  were  fast  acquiring  that  discipline  which  alone 
they  wan^d,  to  render  tnem  a  perfectly  simLdent  defence  of 
the  country  in  the  absence  of  our  soldiers.  On  the  22nd  (d 
the  month,  the  first  British  detachnient  destined  for  the  Bast, 
the  Ooldstream  and  Grenadier  Guards,  left  London  by  rail- 
way, for  Southampton,  and  there  embarked  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  an  immense  multitude,  who  had  flocked  from 
neighbouring,  and  even  firom  distant  counties,  to  bid  good 
speed  to  their  defianders.    After  this  date  regiment  followed 
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regiment  in  quick  succession.  The  cavalry  went  last ;  and 
the  horses  were  so  long  delayed,  that  loud  complaints  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  were  rebuked  for  their 
impatience,  and  told  that  they  could  not  understand  the 
great  difficulties  attending  the  enterprise.  A  part  of  the 
provisions,  and  especially  one  shipment  of  provender,  were 
in  a  state  which  proved  that  men  lived  who  could  be 
content  to  swindle  a  few  pounds  by  means  which  would 
inevitably  diminish  the  efficiency  of  a  national  expedition, 
and  tend  infinitely  to  waste  l^e  lives  of  our  soldiers.  All 
this  time  the  French  were  also  in  fuU  activity.  Great  forces 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  field-guns  were  directed  towards 
the  south ;  and  passing  throiigh  I^ons  and  Grenoble,  reached 
the  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  a  sufficient  fieet 
was  &8t  assembling  for  their  transport ;  and  they  were  ra« 
pidly  embarked  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  The  heavier  artil- 
lery required  for  siege  operations  was  not  so  soon  prepared. 
With  us,  too,  this  was  the  last  munition  furnished. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIV. 

BENEWED  EFPOETS  IN  THE  PEINOIPAXITIBS — ^FINAL  BEJEO- 
TION  OP  THE  TEEMS  PEOPOSED  BY  ENGLAND  AND  PEANOB 
— ETIPTTJEB  BETWEEN  TUEKEY  AND  GEEEOE — ETTSSIAN  FI- 
NANCE — ^BOMBAEDMENT  OP  ODESSA — OPEEATIONS  IN  THE 
DOBETJDSHA. 

The  news  that  the  Bussdan  envoys  had  quitted  London 
and  Paris  reached  Constantinople  in  about  twelve  days  {that 
is,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1854),  and  excited  the  wildest  joy. 
The  d^ght  of  the  Osmanlis  overcame  their  habitual  gravityi 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  Bast  broke  into  a  frenzy  of  emlta* 
tion.  Intelligence  of  the  great  event  was  despatched  to  the 
army  of  the  Danube ;  but  before  the  messengers  arrived,  that 
armv  already  knew  it  from  the  wild  S^prian  recruits  and  the 
Bashi-bozouks  of  Asia,  who  had  outstripped  the  gorermnent 
couriers.  Hostilities  had  been  actively  resumed.  After  their 
late  repidses  and  humiliations  at  Matchin,  at  Giui^evo,  and 
at  Gitafce,  the  Eussians,  as  though  retreat  were  their  next 
business,  began  to  fortify  Fokshimi,  a  place  &r  to  the  rear, 
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seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  and  about  half-^w^ay 
between  Bukharest,  the  chief  town  of  Vallachia,  and  Xassy, 
the  distant  capital  of  Moldavia.  In  Pokshani  they  laid  up 
large  military  stores ;  and  then,  finding  that  there  was  no  ad- 
vance of  the  Turks,  and  that  their  own  reinforcements  were 
constantly,  if  slowly,  arriving,  they  resumed  the  offensive. 

About  the  13th  of  February  they  collected  in  considerable 
strength  against  Giurgevo,  and  attacked  it  with  much  loss 
indeed,  but  so  far  with  success,  that  the  Turks,  after  two 
or  three  days'  resistance,  evacuated  the  place  in  perfect 
order,  and  took  boat  to  Eustchuk.     This  was  on  the  19tli  of 
February.    The  enemy  immediately  seized  the  town.     Gf-uns 
were  then  directed  against  Bustchuk.    Day  and  night  the 
Bussians  sought,  by  force  and  by  guile,  to  cross  at  that  point. 
The  resistance  was  desperate.    Nevertheless,  by  the  inoreas^^ 
ing  weight  of  the  pressure,  Omer  Pasha  felt  that  the  enemy 
in  some  place  must  attain  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube* 
The  melancholy  certainty  justified  his  original  plan  and  dis- 
positions.   He  took  an  extraordinary  resolution,  however, 
which  was  in  some  respects  a  change  (unless  it  was  a  corol- 
lary) of  that  plan.    He  determined  not  to  recal  his  outlying 
and  far-extended  left  wing ;  but  in  case  of  any  intermediate 
advance  and  irruption  of  the  enemy,  to  leave  it  to  act  like  ai> 
independent  army,  and  to  give  it  a  roving  commission — ^preda- 
tory, adventurous,  dangerous — on  the  right  flank  of  the  whole 
Bussian  occupation.    It  should  have  its  base  upon  Servia, 
and  in  case  of  mishap,  its  retreat  upon  Bosnia.     Semendria 
on  the  north,  TTsitza  on  the  south,  Zvomok  straight  behind, 
in  the  west,  should  be  to  its  rear  what  Shumla  was  to  have 
been.     Shiunla,  he  hoped,  would  take  care  of  itself,  and  he  of 
Shumla.    Perhaps  the  noble  combat  of  Gitate  inclined  his 
doubtful  thoughts  to  this  decision.    The  consequences  of 
that  victory  were  long  felt ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the 
Bussians  were  still  on  their  defence,  and  rather  timidly  com* 
manded  in  front  of  Kalafat — a  town  which,  according  to 
their  own  plans,  ought  to  have  been  stormed  on  the  Idth  of 
the  previoufi  month. 

Mareh  opened  with  a  change.  The  Bussians  had  com* 
pleted  their  dilatory  preparations;  and  they  now  had, for 
attack,  all  the  means  which  they  were  likely  to  have.  Still, 
on  the  very  eve  of  their  grand  and  irresistible  advice  into 
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BulgfEria,  Yallachia  was  the  scene  of  another  warning  blow; 
The  Turkish  column  at  Bahoya  crossed  the  Danube  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  drove  back  the  Bussian  outposts  of  Kala- 
rasch  with  perfect  success,  and  no  small  slaughter.  Then; 
while  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  assembling  to  punish 
this  inroad,  the  Turks  returned  in  safety  to  Eahoya.  On 
the  5th  of  March  martial  law  was  proclaimed  through  all 
the  Eussias  and  in  Poland ;  and  orders  came  to  the  Bus* 
sian  generals  in  the  principalities  to  press  the  war  more 
Tigorously.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  there  was  a 
violent  struggle  around  Kalafat;  but  the  Turks  remained 
masters  of  the  place.  It  was  their  last  stronghold  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  But  they  continued  to  keep 
the  south  bank,  as  well  as  some  islands  in  the  stream.  That 
island,  especially,  opposite  Turtukai  (the  Turkish  batteries  on 
which  helped  to  gain  the  battle  of  Oltenitza),  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  reader.  Prince  Gorfcchakof  attacked  it  on  the 
16th  of  March,  and  would  have  gained  it  very  dearly  at  the 
cost  of  2000  men ;  for  that  island,  as  we  have  shown,  was  as 
much  commanded  from  the  south  shore  as  it  commanded  the 
north.  But  Gortchakof  lost  2000  men  in  this  attack,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  failed  to  take  the  island.  It  would  have  been 
a  victory  of  very  uncertain  value ;  but  it  was  a  bloody  defeat 
instead.  About  this  time,  between  the  12th  and  16th,  two 
frigates,  one  English  and  one  [French,  were  despatched  from 
Beioos  Bay,  to  open  by  force  the  Sulineh  Mouth  (which  is 
the  middle  mouth)  of  the  Danube.  It  may  seem  to  jposterity 
wonderful  that  Beicos  should  still  have  been  the  station  from 
which  to  summon  even  (mt/  of  the  allied  vessels.  But  many 
imtoward  circumstances — some  natural,  and  others,  perhaps, 
conventional  and  deceptive — the  delays  of  diplomacy,  and  the 
dreadful  storms  which  had  so  long  swept  the  Black  Sea — 
combined  to  render  it  as  advisable  in  appearance,  as  it  was 
fortunate  in  results,  that  the  fleet  should  return  frequently 
to  their  old  moorings. 

On  the  11th  of  March  our  Baltic  fleet  sailed  from  Spithead 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  led  it  out  to  sea  in  her 
yacht  the  Fairy,  On  the  12th,  the  emperor  Nicholas  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  terms  proposed  by  the  "Western 
Powers.  He  said,  ''  that  those  terms  required  not  five 
Minutes'  consideration,"  and  announced  to  his  ewnmiiusters 
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and  great  officers  that,  before  he  submitted  to  such  condi* 
tions,  be  would  sacrifice  bis  last  soldier^  and  spend  bis  Jaab 
ruble.  Wbile  tbis  baugbty  dedaion — ^tbe  geneiaL  {jurport  of 
wlucb  tbe  electric  wires  sent  flasbing  at  once  tbioug^  all 
Europe— was  borne  to  London  and  Paris  by  tbe  overkuid 
couriers,  tbe  Erencb  and  Englisb  troops  began,  tboagh  yery 
gradually,  to  muster  in  force  at  QalUpoli.  It  was  &  con« 
siderable  time  before  they  had  assembled  on  tbe  littte  penin* 
sula  to  the  west  of  tbe  Dardanelles  about  14,000  Erendii 
and  about  7000  English  troops.  Tbe  Trench  bad  a  shorter 
voyage  to  make;  but  then  the^  bad  more  soldiers,  more 
materials  of  war,  and  more  provisions  to  transport.  They 
arrived  the  first ;  and  they  disembarked  and  encamped  with 
greater  ease,  promptitude,  and  order,  than  our  soldiers.  They 
had,  moreover,  come  so  much  better  furnished,  that,  in  several 
instances,  after  their  own  debarkation,  they  helped  and  greati.7 
expedited,  with  the  boats  of  their  men-of-war,  the  landing  of 
a  much  smaUer  body  of  English  troops. 

About  the  time  of  these  operations  of  the  alliee  in  widely 
separated  scenes,  the  sympathies  manifested  towards  Eossia 
by  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
began  to  excite  uneasiness  and  indignation.  Indeed,  it  was 
found  necessary,  not  very  long  afterwards,  to  drop,  while  on 
their  way  to  a  worthier  scene  of  action,  a  portion  of  tbe 
Erencb  contingent ;  and  some  six  thousand  of  these  troops 
landed  aecordinglv  near  Athens,  in  order  to  bring  a  petty 
but  troublesome  Idngdom  to  ite  senses.  They  Imded  tl»d 
greater  part  of  that  number  at  the  Pir»us  on  the  15th  of 
May.  We  mention  this  to  save  or  abridge  future  digression 
from  the  more  important  events  which  will  occupy  the 
reader's  notice.  It  was  on  tbe  27th  of  March  that  the  formal 
rupture  between  Turkey  and  Greece  occurred,  tiie  Greek 
cnroj^  general  Metaxas,  receiving  on  that  day  bis  passports 
at  Constantinople.  The  sultan  had  sent  whatever  troops  he 
could  spare  to  the  frontier  of  Thessaly,  under  Aebmet  VaAa, 
to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
organise  a  general  insurrection  of  th^  co-religionists  all  over 
the  Turkish  empire ;  ihe  foreign  Greeks  thus  ^>etting  against 
the  divan  its  Gbreek  subjects,  to  the  profit  of  Bussia,  and  no 
doubt  suborned  by  Eusaian  gold,  and  urged  on  by  Bussian 
instigations.    On  the  1st  of  Apnl,  the  Turkish  troops  near 
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Jwainsky  in  Albania^  obtained  a  fimall  advantage  over  these 
mscauding  enemies,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
nations,  were  little  better  than  freebooters.  A  step  taken  by 
our  ambassador,  about  the  time  when  the  intelligence  of  this 
vietory  reached  Constantinople,  combined  with  that  intelli* 
genee  to  elate  the  spirits  of  the  divan.  Lord  Stratford  de 
BeddiSe  issued  a  circular  to  all  our  consuls  on  the  6th  of 
Aprily  denouncing  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  calling  on 
them  to  disown  its  abettors  wherever  they  were  found.  The 
immense  expenses  to  which  Turkey  was  subjected  by  all 
these  emergencies  had  induced  the  sultan  to  adopt  a  very 
violemt,  and  we  believe,  in  Moslem  countries,  an  unprece- 
dented expedient,  which  equalled  in  audacity,  though  not  in 
bloodiness,  his  predecessor  Mahmoud's  massacre  of  the  Janis* 
sariee.  The  Sheikhul  Islam,  or  high  ponliff  of  the  Mussul* 
mans,  was  deposed,  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  mosques  were 
appropriated  to  the  state.  It  was — ^to  compare  Christians 
with  Pagans — ^not  merely  like  a  suppression  of  monasteries 
and  a  seizure  of  all  their  effects,  but  it  was  a  confiscation 
of  ecclesiastical  property  in  general  throughout  tiie  empire. 
This  also  affected,  be  it  observed,  an  immense  amount  of  lay 
prc^perty,  assigned,  for  the  sake  of  stability,  in  turbulent  but 
liEinaiiGd  lands,  to  the  ecclesiastical  protection  of  titular 
owners,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  state  and  peo]^.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  time  for  the  Forte  to  make  needless  domestic 
enemies.  But,  transported  by  the  rapture  of  his  high 
struggle,  and  encouraged  by  Lord  Stratford's  recent  circular, 
the  sultan  struck  on  both  sides,  and  with  both  hands.  He 
decreed  that  all  Gbeeks,  within  a  brief  delay  named,  should 
quit  Constantinople,  under  liability  of  the  seizure  and  escheat 
to  the  crown  of  their  possessions,  with  the  penalty  of  per- 
sonal  arrest  added.  But  here  the  veteran  soldier,  general 
Bsragoay  d'Hilliers,  ambassador  of  !France,  interposed.  He 
besought  the  grand  seigneur  to  make  a  dutinction.  There 
were  disaffected  Greeks,  and  there  were  faithful  Greeks. 
The  tie  between  the  disaffected  G^reeks  and  Bussia  was  ex- 
dusively  a  reiUgious  tie;  it  never  had  been  national^  and  it 
never  could,  in  any  one  respect,  be  so  regarded.  Now,  the 
leliffious  tie  was  impossible  between  the  Latinist  or  Boman 
Cai£olic  Greeks  and  Bussia,  the  religion  of  which  was  known 
to  be  disavowed  and  detested  by  such  Greeks.    Their  loyalty 
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to  the  sultan  was,  besides,  both  proverbial  of  old,  and  mani- 
fest now.  K  these  were  expelled  from  their  homes  and 
occupations,  and  in  so  undiscriminating,  unmerited,  and 
arbitrary  a  manner  confounded — innocent  with  the  guilty, 
patriotic  with  the  traitors — ^and  thus  driven  suddenly  from 
Constantinople,  he  must  reluctantly  take  his  own  departure 
also  from  that  ciir^.  'No  more  was  required ;  and  the  sultan 
observed  the  distmction  which  had  been  thus  laid  before  Im 
attention. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  our  soldiers  went  to  the  East,  so 
our  fleet  went  to  the  Baltic,  before  either  this  country  or 
France  had  yet  formally  declared  war.  The  marvellous 
stand  made  by  Omer  Pasha  upon  the  Danube  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  foreseen.  This  will  account  for  the  choice  at 
first  of  Gallipoli  as  a  great  landing-point.  It  was  the  short- 
est way  to  interpose  at  Adrianople  between  the  capital  and 
the  Bussians,  should  these  force  Mount  HsBmus,  and  burst 
into  Eumelia.  Powerful  works  were  even  constructed  from 
the  G^ulf  of  Saro  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  render,  in  case 
of  necessity,  the  isthmus  of  Gallipoli  a  safe  retreat  behind  a 
new  Torres  Vedras  of  the  East ;  and  this  was  the  first  serious 
occupation  „which  the  English  and  French  soldiers  undertook 
in  companionship.  But  aflTairs  changed  in  their  aspect ;  and 
many  of  the  regiments  were  sent  up  to  Scutari ;  and  some 
even  b^ond  tms,  to  Buyukd6re,  on  the  European  shore, 
above  Constantinople.  After  it  was  known  that  war  had 
been  actually  declared  by  Prance  and  England,  the  troops 
were  gradually  collected  in  still  more  advanced  positions — at 
Bourgas,  and  then  at  Varna.  "When  the  insolent  remark 
upon  the  last  offers  made  to  Bussia  (rather  than  answer  to 
them)  was  known  in  Paris  and  London,  all  the  forbearance 
of  the  "Western  Powers  was  fairly  exhausted ;  and,  on  the 
28th  of  March,  war  was  officially  proclaimed.  Bussia  fol- 
lowed up  the  rejection  of  our  conditions  by  some  untenable 
proposals  of  her  own,  based  on  the  same  wild  claims  with 
which  she  had  started  originally.  These  last  proposals  were 
pronounced,  on  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  month,  quite  inad- 
missible by  England  and  Prance. 

We  think  it  must  be  evident  to  all  readers,  from  the  com- 
plicated and  wide-spread  transactions  of  arms  and  negotia- 
tion which  we  have  now  related,  that  Bussia  was,  from  the 
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Tery  outset,  bent  upon  war — bent  upon  some  desperate 
effort  to  achieve  a  new  and  predominant  position  m  the 
comity  of  nations.  She  had  been,  in  truth,  for  a  consider- 
able time  husbanding  her  resources  and  preparing  her  means 
for  some  unusual  exertion.  In  1853,  she  liad  freed  herself 
from  the  annual  interest  of  certain  old  loons  bj  paying  up 
the  principal.  She  then  withdrew  the  sums  placed  in  the 
public  stock  of  France  and  England ;  issued  treasury  bills 
to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  prohibited  the  export 
of  the  precious  metals  from  her  own  territoiy.  Still,  her 
financial  situation  in  a  general  war,  such  as  that  whi^h 
she  has  so  wantonly  provoked,  can  never  be  sound.  The 
.ordinary  revenue  of  Bussia  would  perhaps  be  82,000,000Z. ; 
but,  allowing  for  the  inevitable  abatement  caused  by  war  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  customs  and  excise,  it  can  scarcely 
amount  to  24,000,000/.  at  present ;  while  the  expenditure  is 
enormously  and  concurrently  increased.  No  doubt  the  sums 
obtained  just  after  the  Hungarian  war,  under  the  plea  of 
finishing  the  Moscow  railway,  were  not  yet  exhausted  when 
this  vast  conflict  commenced.  But  the  stress  of  it  is  evident, 
from  the  financial  expedients  to  which  the  czar  presently 
resorted.  He  appropriated  at  once  five  millionirsterling  of 
the  bullion  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  paper  money ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  issued  four  millions  sterling  of  treasury 
bills.  He  also  invited  loans  and  accepted  gifts  (praising  the 
patriotism  of  the  latter)  from  various  public  frmds,  from  the 
clergy,  and  from  the  charitable  trusts  of  the  empire ;  and 
'  when  the  ''Dutch  loan''  failed,  he  levied  a  forced  loan, 
amounting  to  eight  millions  sterling,  from  his  own  subjects 
indiscriminately,  and  called  it  a  voluntary  contribution.  By 
these  means  he  realised,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  nearly  thirty 
millions  sterling.  But  all  the  resources  on  which  he  drew 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  war,  which  renders  much  of  the 
agricultural  produce  unsaleable,  while  it  impoverishes  the 
noble  or  landowning  class  by  the  inordinate  and  unpaid  drain 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  live  stock,  the  poor  serfs — 
swept  off  in  conscriptions.  Before  the  war,  the  m^allic 
reserve  of  the  Eussian  government  was  worth  twenty-one 
mOlionB  sterling ;  but  the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to 
50,000,000/. ;  and  while  the  bullion  has  since  incessantly 
diminished,  the  issues  of  paper  have  incessantly  augmentedL 
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If  we  «dd  to  these  grave  facts  three  others— ^Xst^  that  tbeB» 
is  an  immense  land  and  banMng  company  guaranteed  bj  tlm 
state,  which  company  (it  is  called  "  the  Lombards")  hoWs  £▼» 
millions  of  the  sens  in. pawn;  2ndl7,  that  the  deposits  of 
vaone J  knt  by  all  classes  to  govemmenty  and  remmabk  <m 
iiemmd^  were,  on  the  let  of  January,  1S53,  according  to  the 
official  return  of  the  Bussian  minister  of  finance,  not  under 
128,960,000/. ;  and  3rdly,  that  the  funded  debt  of  Eusaia 
amoui^ts  to  60,000,000Z.  more,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  uoixn^ 
idea  of  the  solidity  of  Eussia's  financial  condition  under  tbe 
weight  of  a  vast  struggle  like  the  present,  l^e  financial 
data  which  we  have  used  in  this  sketch  will  be  found  in  M. 
Leon  Faucher's  calculations  of  the  monetary  resources  on 
which  the  Eussian  atate  can  depend. 

Very  diSerent  was  the  financial  situation  of  the  two  mari- 
time powers.  England  required  neither  a  loan  nor  any  very 
crushing  addition  to  the  weight  of  her  taxes;  and  the  loon 
of  the  French  emperor  was  brilliantly  successful ;  nor  was 
the  Trench  government  forced  to  resort  to  oppressive  taxa- 
tion to  meet  the  interest  which  the  new  stock,  thus  created, 
was  to  bear.  Many  old  imposts,  on  the  contrary,  from 
which  theHcountry  has  been  lately  relieved  by  the  imperial 
government,  in  its  cautious  and  gradual  approaches  towards 
the  principle  of  free-trade,  will  probably  never  be  revived.  In 
Endand,  the  continuance  and  duplication  of  the  income-tax, 
and  certain  new  dues  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
abroad,  constituted  the  chief  fiscal  peculiarities  of  the  first 
war  budget. 

"With  this  brief  but  necessary  glance  at  the  general  condi* 
tion  of  the  respective  belligerents,  we  may  continue  our 
record  of  the  actual  events.  And  here  we  are  obli^d  to 
say  tibat,  having  landpd  the  English  and  Erench  expeditionmr 
forces  in  Turkey,  and,  as  it  were,  set  them  down  within  reach 
of  the  enem^,  we  shall  find  little  to  justify  any  minute 
journal  of  their  proceediogs  for  the  next  few  months.  The 
war  proceeded ;  and,  indeed,  one  very  remarkable  part  of 
the  struggle — ^a  truly  memorable  transaction — soon  engaged 
the  attention  cl  aU  Europe;  but  we  miss,  in  the  story  of  it, 
the  action  or  presence  of  the  allied  forces.  They  were  near, 
and  took  no  part.  In  E^ort,  though  despatched  in  spring, 
they  were  not  destined  to  engage  the  foe  till  autumn. 
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Buim^  tiiat  IdQjg^  dabj,  sufieringB  formed  a  greater  part 
of  theor  history  than  actions,  azML  these  BufSBringa  were  of 
the  saddest  kind  in  the  soldiers'  estimation^-the  yisitatioa 
of  a  dread^dl  pestitenee,  not  the  hardships  or  <&taBtropl»B8 
of  a  glocioufl  campaign.  With  the  ezeeptiDn  of  one  vigorous 
blow  struek  bj-  the  fleets  oor  remaiks  apply  to  the  general 
attitude  of  both  serviees.  On  the  other  side  of  ^irope, 
however,  something  was  to  be  ftehieved  (though  even  there 
not  mnch),  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  many  of  the 
adventvires  of  the  Baltic  expeditionary  force  were  contem- 
poraneouB  with  the  occurrences  whidi  we  now  pqroceed  to 
mention  in  their  order. 

Trustworthy  information  having  arrived  that  between  Be- 
bastopol  and  the  various  Bussian  stations,  £rom  Anapa  to 
Odessa,  there  was  a  constant  and  active  passage  to  snd  &o  of 
tr<)ops  and  stores,  the  allied  fleets  issued  ibrtii  and  patrolled 
the  whole  Euxine,  fortsmg  the  Bussiazi  ships  to  take  refuge  in 
Sebastopol ;  afber  which,  admiral  Duadas  and  admiral  Ha- 
melin,  with  their  squadrons,  i^roached  Odessa  <m  the  22nd 
of  March.  There,  the  squadrons  shortening  sail  about  three 
miles  out  to  sea,  sent  a  small  vessel  with  a  flag  of  trace,  to 
summon  general  Osten-Sacken  to  deliver  up  to  tlfem  all  the 
ships,  &c.,  in  the  harbomr,  fluHng  whidi,  chastisement  should 
forthwith  be  inflicted  for  the  massacre  of  Sinope. 

Before  anything  was  attempted  agaimit  Odessa,  soose  shots 
from  the  batteries  had  been  aimed  at  am  English  flag  of  truce 
(borne  by  the  JWy) ;  and  it  was  indispensable  to  teaoh  our 
barbarous  enemies,  by  a  severe  lesscm,  to  respect  1^  kwi  of 
nations.  Next  day,  the  23rd,  twelve  war  steamers  ef  both 
nations  were  detached  from  the  fleet,  and  sent  wildnn  range 
of  shot ;  the  «rder  being  to  spare  the  town,  if  possible,  but  to 
destroy  the  batteries,  the  magarines,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour.  The  order  was  scrupdoiialy  obeyed  in  the  first  Mr- 
iicolar,  and  executed  with  bnlliant  effect  in  tiie  aeeond.  The 
detachment  of  steamers  approadied,  accompanied  by  rocket- 
boats  ;  these  ventured  farther  in,  beinff  a  smaller  mark  for 
the  land  artillery,  which  dared  not,  besioes,  waste  its  flre  ahoH 
of  the  covering  frigates  and  steaooMrs.  The  boats  having  taten 
their  station,  the  attacking  detadimeiit  began  a  most  sinp 
gular  and  beautiful  movement  in  file,  tracking  one  the  other's 
wake  with  exquisite  precision,  along  an  ever^repeated  ciicle ; 
2h2 
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and  as  each  Teasel  touched  those  points  of  her  orbit  which 
were  nearest  the  Eussian  batteries,  she  delivered  her  broad* 
side,  passed  onwards,  and  made  way  for  her  successors  in 
the  revolving  chain,  until  her  own  turn  should  come  again. 
In  the  midst  of  the  action,  one  of  the  French  steamers, 
struck  by  a  red-hot  shot  through  the  hull,  caught  fire,  and 
returned  for  a  brief  space  to  the  fleet,  to  have  assistance  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  which  was  very  soon  effected. 

The  defence  from  the  shore  was  at  first  very  spirited,  and 
the  Bussians  are  described  as  having  stood  well  to  their  guns ; 
but  in  range  these  were  inferior  to  the  artillery  ef  the  ships-. 
and,  by  sensible  degrees,  the  fire  of  the  garrison  becune 
slower.  At  length,  two  great  powder  magazines  of  the  Bus- 
sians  blew  up  in  quick  succession,  while  most  of  the  batteries 
were  dismounted,  the  forts  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  ruins 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  artillervmen.  When  the  de- 
fences were  shattered  into  a  shapeless  ruin,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Bussians  had  evidently  ceased  in  despair, 
and  when  thirteen  of  their  ships,  laden  with  munitions  of 
war,  had  been  captured,  the  allied  detachment  dre^^  slowly 
off,  and  rejoined  the  fleets.  Their  comrades  who  had,  from 
the  yards  of  the  distant  men-of-war,  witnessed  the  action, 
descended  now  and  welcomed  them,  with  shouts  that  might 
have  been  heard  on  shore.  What  the  Bussian  loss  was  in 
slain  and  wounded,  we  have  not,  of  course,  the  means  of 
ascertaining  with  exactitude.  The  officers  engaged  bave 
estimated  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed  at  about  eight 
hundred  or.  a  thousand  soldiers.  The  allies  had  ten  sailors 
wounded,  and  flve  killed^  Such  was  the  bombardment  of 
Odessa  on  the  2drd  of  March. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  loss  of  the  Ti^er  (16  guns)  occurred* 
:She  grounded  at  the  Gampagna  Oostazzi,  near  Odessa,  in 
such  a  position  that  she  could  not  use  her  batteries  against 
the  fleld  artillery  on  shore.  After  a  short  fight  she  sur- 
rendered, and  her  crew  (250)  were  all  made  prisoners, 
and  carried  to  Odessa,  where  they  were  well  treated.  The 
captain's  (Giffard's)  wounds  proved  mortal;  and  he  told 
the  officers  and  sailors  around  with  his  last  breath,  that  to 
his  death  they  owed  their  own  lives ;  for  he  was  going  to  fire 
the  powder  magazine  when  he  was  struck  down.  The  Bos- 
sians  blew  up  the  Tiger, 
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It  was  about  this  epoch  that  Prince  Dolgornki,  sent  to 
Teheran  to  involve  Persia  in  the  czar's  quarrel,  shuck  the 
Sedr  Azim,  or  prime  minister  of  the  shah,  with  a  cane,  to 
punish  his  reluctance.  The  most  imperative  instructions  had 
now  come  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Itussian  generals  in 
the  principalities,  to  effect  some  sreat  exploit  at  whatever 
eo9t.  The  frightful  significance  of  this  order  delivered  Prince 
Gortchakof  and  his  coadjutors  from  certain  natural  scruples 
and  hesitations.  Long  since,  the  czar  must  have  perused 
the  report  of  general  Schilders,  announcing,  so  early  as  the 
month  of  January,  a  loss  of  thirty-five  thousand  Kussian 
soldiers,  although  active  hostilities  mid  then  lasted  only  about 
ten  weeks.  There  could  be  no  illusion  in  the  imperial  mind, 
and  vet  this  order  is  sent  to  the  generals,  enforced  by  the 
awfml  addition^ ''  at  whatever  castJ^    To  hear  was  to  obey. 

We  have  seen  how,  on  the  16th  of  March,  Prince  Gort- 
chi^of  had  been  frustrated  in  a  bloody  attempt  to  seize  the 
island  between  Oltenitza  and  Turtukai,  losing  2000  men, 
and  yet  failing  to  storm  the  place.  LUders  had  five  days 
before  this  crossed  the  Danube  at  Galatz.  He  was  in  force, 
havinff  24^^  battalions,  8  squadrons,  6  sotnias,  and  64  guns. 
Grortchakof,  learning  the  fact  of  the  passage  so  far  down  the 
river  to  the  rear  of  his  own  left,  determined  to  abandon  for 
the  present  his  disheartening  operations  against  Turtukai  and 
Eustchuk,  and  to  fly  to  the  support  of  Liiders ;  thus  impart- 
ing, he  hoped,  a  decisive  character  to  the  advance  of  that 
enterprising  general.  By  a  retrograde  circuit,  he  i>assed 
iBven  beyond  the  rear  of  LUders*  left  flank,  and  threw  himself 
across  the  river  a  little  above  Tultcha,  with  14  battalions, 
16  squadrons,  6  sotnias,  and  44  guns.  He  brought  with  him 
more  cavalry  than  Luders,  though  a  smaller  g^ieral  force ; 
and  their  united  columns  amounted  to  nearly  60,000  men. 
The  reader  is  aware  that  Omer  Pasha  had  decided  not  to  dis- 
pute possession  of  the  Upper  Dobrudsha ;  and  it  is,  there- 
lore,  nearly  incomprehensible,  though  stated  in  all  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  these  operations,  that  Prince  Oortchakof 
should  have  there  taken  eleven  guns  and  160  prisoners.  His 
capture  of  the  guns  is  more  unintelligible  than  his  capture  of 
the  prisoners,  who  might  have  been  the  unarmed  or  half-armed 
ordinary  inhabitants — for  the  guns  must  have  belonged  to 
Tultcha^  which  the  Turks  still  held  as  an  outpost,  and  which 
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was  the  only  place  thej  retained  in  all  that  region,  lliis 
erent  took  place  about  the  23rd  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa,  and  fire  days  before  the  emperor 
Napoleon — ^who,  on  the  2nd,  had,  in  person,  opened  at  Paris 
the  legislative  session  of  1854^oined  queen  Victoria  in  a 
common  declaration,  purporting  that  the  rupture  between 
them  and  Sussta,  and  that  their  alliance  ii^ith  Turkey  for  the 
purpose  of  active  and  direct  operations  of  war,  were  now 
aeeepUdfaeU,  Bedschid  Pasha,  general  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
and  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiffe,  soon  afterwards  signed  the 
tripartite  treaty  to  this  effect  at  Constantinople ;  and,  still 
later,  it  was  solemnly  ratified  at  Paris. 

The  perilous  success  of  the  Eussian  divisions,  who  had 
now  burst  into  the  northern  Dobrudsha,  was  soon  counter- 
balanced by  a  misfortune,  the  news  of  which  reached  the  ill- 
starred  commanders  in  the  midst  of  their  exulj^ation.  Fok- 
shani,  where  they  had  piled  up  the  richest  part  of  their 
laboriously-accumulated  munitions  of  war  and  general  stores, 
was  burnt.  The  loss  to  a  struggling  military  treasury  must 
have  been  extremely  serious ;  tiiough  we  cannot  specify  its 
amount. 

The  divisions  which  had  crossed  the  Danube  continued 
their  advance,  taking  Babadagh  on  the  sea,  and  Hirsova  on 
the  river.  All  the  Upper  Ik>brudsha,  except  Tultcha,  was 
now  occupied  by  the  invaders ;  and  by  April  the  3rd  their 
Cossacks  patrolled  as  far  as  Kustendjeh,  which  the  Turks 
kept,  and  which  was  their  grasp  upon  the  sea,  at  the  east 
of  Trajan's  Wall.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  Danube,  the 
Turks  retained  nothing  except  fjilafat,  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  west. 

It  was  on  the  16th  that  admiral  Plumridge  sent  home 
the  first  Bussian  prises,  five  vessels  of  commerce ;  arid  on 
the  17th  four  more  such  vessels  followed.  They  were  laden 
chieiy  with  salt.  The  first  division  of  our  Baltic  fleet- 
consisting  whollv  of  steamers,  17  in  number,  carrying  nearly 
10,000  men  and  1017  guns— was  speedily  followed  by  the 
second ;  this  last  brought  25  ships  of  war,  of  which  twelve 
were  line-of-battle.  The  united  mvisions  constituted  a  nobl6 
fleet  of  42  vessels,  2200  guns,  16,000-horse  power,  and  22,000 
sailors  and  marines.  The  only  additions  desiral^e  to  this 
iplcsidid  armament  were  a  military  force  (which  arrived  too 
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late  for  any  but  a  parlaal  and  disproportioiiate  exploit),  aad 
a  sufficient  flotilla  of  ateam  gun^boats  dramng  but  little 
watert  which  were  equipped  too  late  altogether  to  be  of 
service  during  the  year  1854i. 

We  return  to  the  war  on  the  Danube.  The  BuBsians, 
having  seiaed  Hirsova,  spent  some  time  in  preparing  for  a 
great  attempt  to  pass  Trajan's  Wall ;  but,,  though  their  Cos- 
sacks scoured  the  country  down  to  the  very  ramparts  of 
.  Kustendjeh,  they  found  that  they  had  selected  a  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  Turkish  line  to  force ;  and  at  Czemavoda, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  more  than  five  weeks  after  general 
Liiders  crossed  the  Danube  at  Galatz,  and  nearly  a  month 
After  the  second  Bussian  column  had  followed  near  Tuitcha 
to  his  support,  their  united  divisions  were  taught  a  severe 
lesson.  The  Turks  at  that  place— which  is  some  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  Trajan's  Wall — once  more  checked  the  Bus- 
sian  advance ;  and,  in  a  sharp  action,  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  considerable  loss.  On  the  whole,  the  avenues  by  whick 
the  Bussians  endeavoured  to  penetrate  from  the  Dobmdsha 
were  defended  for  about  seven  weeks ;  during  which  time  the 
iuTaders— being  locked  up  amid  the  marsfaea  of  the  worst; 
district  of  the  whole  Turkish  territory  in  Europe — suffered 
incomparably  more  from  ague,  feyer^  dbolera,  and  privations, 
than  they  suffered  in  the  field. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  adyance  along  the  coast 
against  Omer  Pasha's  right  wing  was  an  isolated  movement. 
On  the  contrajy,  it  was  part  of  a  very  large  combination 
which  marshal  raskievitch,  prince  of  Erivan,  was,  on  the  8tk 
of  April,  summoned  from  Poland  to  superintend  in  person, 
and  in  which  the  famous  general  of  engineers,  Schilders,  was 
to  take  an  eminent  part.  Marshid  Paskievitch  had  long 
since  expressed  an  opinion  that  Prince  Gortchakof  was  con- 
ducting the  campaign  injudiciousl^r ;  and,  just  about  tbei  time 
of  which  we  ap^,  there  was  an  immense  change  in  all  the 
Bussian  dispositions.  Their  rip:ht  waa  drawn  back;  their 
left,  as  we  have  related,  occupied  the  Dobrudsha,  and  was 
thundering  yehemently,  at  the  north-east  gates,  so  to  say,  of 
Bulgaria;  while  now,  the  various  columns  which  had  been 
countermarched  from  beyond  the  Aluta,  were  massed  in  ap- 
parently irresistible  strength  all  around  Bukharest  and  Slo* 
oodzie,  and  in  front  of  those  towns,  bearing  fast  upon  the 
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Danube,  between  Oltenitza  and  CzeniaToda.  With  genend 
Liiders'  army  these  concentrated  troops  maintained  their 
CbmmunicationB  through  Hirsova;  and  his  instructiona  were 
to  press  forward  at  whatever  cosl^  and  to  interpose  between 
Varna  and  Silistria.  It  was  evident  that  the  recait  peremp* 
torj  and  dreadful  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  were  impeliiii^ 
the  RussianB  to  their  last  and  truly  desperate  exartiona. 


CHAPTEE  LXXV. 

HI8T0BICAL  BKIOMA-^BISGB   O?   BILISTBIA — ^DISCOHBITITBlt 
OB  THB  BUBBIAITS — BTACUATIOK  OE  THB  FBHrCIPALTTIXS. 

Wb  approach  the  siege  of  Silistria.  In  the  history  of  that 
great  operation  there  is  one  mysterious  jmd  sombre  parti- 
cular, which  the  reader  will  notice.  The  subject  is  more  liian 
delicate;  and  we  will  not,  in  our  present  uncertainty,  &iy 
anything  beyond  what  the  duties  ot  a  historic  narrative  im- 
periously require.  How  is  it  that  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the 
15th  of  June  the  besiegers  were  allowed  to  press  forward 
their  scientific  approaches,  and  their  sanguinary  assaults, 
unmolested  hy  my  serious  or  regular  attack  from  mtJumt  f 
A  very  great  Anglo-iFrench  force  was  by  this  time  mustered 
at  Yama ;  and,  idlowing  for  all  the  windings  of  the  road,  not 
more  than  seventy  miles  interposed  between  that  maritime 
station  and  the  very  walls  of  Silistria,  while  a  much  shorter 
march  would*  have  precipiteted  the  irresistible  soldiers  of  the 
West  upon  that  army  of  many  sufferings  which  beleaguered 
the  gallant  fortress^  But  several  replies  may  be  given,  even 
if  unsatisfactery  ones,  on  behalf  of  our  own  and  the  French 
troops.  We  accordingly  repeat  the  question,  with  more  direct 
reference  te  the  Turkish  host  wmch  Omer  Pasha  held  at 
Shumla.  He^  had,  at  the  least,  70,000  men  accumulated 
iuround  that  impregnable  position,  or  within  easy  summons; 
and  his  march  for  the  relief  of  Silistria  would  have  been  still 
shorter  than  that  of  the  allies.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
in  Europe,  it  was  the  impression  among  our  officers  in  Bui* 
garia,  and,  we  have  reason  and  warranty  for  adcting,  that  it 
was^  for  about  three  weeks,  Omer  Pasha's  own  convicfcioB 
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thab  Silistria,  unassisted,  must  fall ;  and  when  we  say  "  un- 
assisted/' we  mean  without  some  strong  and  combined  effort 
to  assist  it.  It  was,  also,  not  for  a  moment  denied,  that  the 
beleaguering  armj  would  have  to  abandon  their  enterprise  ii 
that  effort  were  made,  and  they  were  thus  attacked.  It  was, 
in  the  end,  found  that,  although  not  externally  assailed  in 
the  manner  we  have  described,  they  were  yet  obhged  to  raise 
the  siege;  can  there,  then,  be  any  doubt  what  the  result 
would  have  been,  if  a  powerful  force  had  disturbed  their 
operations  P 

We  speak  not  of  any  wild  advance,  or  attempt  to  advance, 
up  the  l)obrudsha ;  nor  do  we  refer  in  any  manner  to  a 
general  effort  to  carry  the  war  across  the  Danube ;  what  we 
say  is  specific ;  it  relates  to  one,  and  only  to  one,  manifestly 
practicable  movement,  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  would,  if 
made,  have  delivered  the  most  important  river-fortress  in 
Turkey ;  and  without  which,  it  was  supposed,  that  fortress 
must  surrender :  and  this  movement  was  not  made.  We  mnW 
the*  reader  to  fix  the  true  case  in  his  mind ;  it  is  well  worth> 
of  his  attention.  This,  then,  it  is :  The  ^neral  expectation 
was  that  Silistria  would  fall  if  the  forces  m  Bulgaria  did  not 
move— Omer  Pasha,  like  the  rest,  entertaining  that  expecta- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  all  concerned,  that,  by  a  move  of  the  troops  in  Bulgaria, 
Silistria  could  most  certainly  be  saved.  And  with  this  ex- 
pectation on  the  one  hand,  and  this  conviction  on  the  other, 
the  troops  in  Bulgaria  remained  quiescent  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  danger.  The  very  style  in  which  the  progress  of 
the  siege  was  adverted  to  by  the  journals  of  Europe  is  most 
remarkable — e,  ^.,  "  Silistria  had  not  fallen  at  the  departure 
of  the  iMt  advices." — "  It  is  rumoured  that  the  besieged 
made  a  great  sally  on  the — ^  and  destroyed  the  Bussian 
works  opposite  the  west  front,  slaying  a  thousand  men." — 
*^  The  marvellous  resistance  of  Silistria  still  continued  at  the 
date  of  our  despatch ;  though,  of  course,  a  garrison  of  eight 
thousand  men  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand  for  ever 
an  anny  of  60,000."— "  SiHstria  still  holds  out."— «  It  is 
mmouied  that  Omer  Pasha,  on  the  — ,  was  advancing,  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  from  Shumla,  to  the  relief  of 
Silistria.  The  rumour  wants  confirmation.  The  allied  troops 
were  still  bui^  encamping  round  Yama." — ^  The  telegraphic 
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report  about  the  advance  of  Omar  Pasha,  at  the  head  of 
70,000  men,  tum9  out  to  be  a  eafiard  of  the  Viennese  Stocdc 
Exchange.    It  is  doubted  whether  Omer  Pasha  could  hriog 
quite  that  number  into  the  field  at  present.    He  renuuna 
quietlj  intrenched  at  Shumla,  where  he  is  supposed   to 
have  only  about  55,000  troops  of  all  arms.    The  besi^^ 
force  scattered  around  Silistria  in  the  neeessaril  j  dispersed 
array  of  an  iuyesting  anny,  numbers  now  at  least  60,000 
men,  who  are  very  much  harassed  by  the  repeated  and 
desperate  sallies  of  the  garrison." — "  The  reported  suarefader 
of  Silistria  is  not  true.    The  place  still  keeps  the  Turkish 
ensign  flying,  though  the  valiant  garrison  is  nearly  eochaustod. 
It  is  a  pity  somiething  could  not  be  done  to  succour  ihem. 
Theirs  is  a  waste  of  heroism."    A  curious  story  is  told  about 
an  interview,  under  flags  of  truce,  demanded  by  the  Bossiazia. 
The  Muscovite  commander  wished  to  spare,  he  said,  the 
needless  effusion  of  blood,  by  merely  informing  Mussa  Paaha 
•of  a  fact,  viz.,  the  czar  had  sent  cancluiwe  directions  that 
Silistria  *^must  be  taken;'*  therefore,  it  might  as  well  be 
given  up  at  once;  to  which  Mussa,  stroking  his  beard,  im- 
plied that  he  also  had  a  £ict  to  communicate,  viz.,  ''that 
Abdul-Medjid  Elhaa  had  honoured  him,  Mussa,  originally 
(and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  mind  of  his  sacred  highnees 
had  changed)  with  oondusive  instructions  to  defend  the 
place,  nor  would  he  surrender  it  if  he  had  but  a  thousand 
men,  and  all  Bussia  was  at  its  gates,  with  the  cut  in  pevsoiu" 
Thereupon,  a  sort  of  masonic  sign  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  hand  of  the  Eussian  commander,  which  sign  implied 
an  enormous  sum  in  gold  "  imperials."    Mussa's  only  answer 
was :  "  Let  us  now  separate— the  interview  under  white  flsgs 
is  over." 

All  this,  in  substance,  was  true ;  and  our  allusion  to  the 
incidents  here  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
them  hereafber.  Let  us  quote  a  few  words  more  from  the 
electric  messages  of  the  time.  They  aire  at  present  both 
interesting  and  elucidatory.  ''  The  wonderful  gan^n  of 
Silistria  is  said  to  be  now  reduced  nearly  one-halfL  On 
th/d  —  they  made  another  amazing  sally,  and  routed  the 
Bussians  at  the  south  £ront«  This  cannot  last  much  longer. 
The  next  mail  will  probably  record  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress.    The  terms  will  be  mil(^  it  is  thought ;  the  garrison, 
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at  least,  are  certain  to  have  the  honours  of  war.^  (Thej 
were,  indeed.  Of  those  honours  the  heroes  made  sure.) 
'^  On  the  24th,  the  miajn^hal  de  St.  Amaud,  Lord  Eaglan, 
and  Omer  Pasha  reviewed  together  the  Turkish  army  at 
Shumla."  (This  was  true.)  "The  troops  were  found  to 
be  in  splendid  condition."  (True— -an  exact  and  just  de- 
scription.) ^  Next  day,  the  25th,  the  Eussians  succeeded 
at  leagth  in  interposing  between  Tama  and  Silistrta**  (True 
again — both  the  facts  and  the  dates.)  **  The  fortress  must 
now  hoist  the  white  flag;  the  continuous  bombardment  is 
terrific;  a  combined  assault  by  storming  columns  tkirtif 
ihoueand  etrong  ib  to  take  place  immediate^.  Of  course,  it 
will  prove  successful.  The  brave  defenders  are  worn  to 
skeletons.  JSTothing  can  exceed  the  efficiency  of  both  the 
Anglo-French  and  the  Turkish  troops  now  lying  respectively 
at  V  ama  and  at  Shnmla.  Among  them  thev  muster,  per- 
haps, 80,000,  or  even  90^000.  The  half  of  such  a  host  would 
soon  give  an  account  of  the  Itussian  forces  who  are  storming 
Silistria.  Postscript.  A  most  incomprehenHhle  rumour  pre* 
9aiU  that  the  grand  aaeault  hoe  failed.  N.B.  This  must 
naturally  be  received  with  caution." 

After  this  rapid  retrospect,  we  can  finish  the  historical 
reasoning  to  whidi  facts  drove  us,  and  drove  us  reluctantly. 
In  three  short  sentences  the  whole  case  can  be  stated, 
firstly,  the  conviction  prevalent  (and,  at  that  time,  a  most 
rational  conviction)  was  this,  that  Silistria  would  fall  unless 
a  movement  of  the  troops  collected  in  Bulgaria  was  made 
for  its  relief;  secondly,  the  conviction  was  prevalent  (and  it 
was  equally  just,  equally  rational)  that  if  such  a  movement 
was  made,  it  would  most  certamhf  raise  the  siege ;  thirdly, 
no  such  movement  was  made.    Siustria  could  be  saved  by  a 
given  measure,  which  waa  perfectly  practicable.    Without 
that  measure  Silistria  would  be  lost.    That  measure  was 
avoided.    Therefore,  may  we  not  fairly  ask — ^Was  it  the  in« 
tention,  was  it  ^e  wish,  that  Silistria  should  in  fact  be  lost  f 
Wa  fear  that,  if  the  reply  was  honestly  given,  it  would  be 
Jiffirmatiye.    But  what  moiaves  could  exist?    The^  could 
not  be  strate^fieal.     No;  but  they  might  be  political,  or, 
rather,  they  might  be  diplomatic.    The  emperor  of*  Bussia 
fSaWby  this  time  that  his  cakmlations,  based  upon  expected 
4isaensions  between  Boglaad  and  Eranoei  and  on  the  weak' 
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31688  of  ^  the  sick  man" — ^in  short,  that  all  his  calcolationa 
were  quite  illasory.  He  was  willing  to  accept  the  terms 
then  offered.  But  bis  honour  must  be  saved — ^he  must  not 
be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  or  desecrated  in  those  of 
his  own  people.  His  pride  must  be  humoured.  Some  great 
success  must  be  achieved,  and  then  he  would  proclaim  thai? 
he  was  satisfied ;  and  that,  not  from  the  stress  of  defeat,  or 
compulsion,  but  under  the  influence  of  his  "  habitual  mo- 
deration,*' he  wanted  to  terminate  this  quarrel,  and  relieve 
the  anxieties  of  the  world.  Feace,  it  was  thought,  toauld 
immediately  JbUato  the  capture  of  Silistria, 

If  this  vile  deference  to  the  vainglory  and  selfishness  of 
the  man  who  had  inflicted  so  many  injuries  upon  the  com- 
munity of  nations  was  indulged  at  the  cost  of  that  commu- 
nity— ^if  the  feelings  of  the  tyrant  and  the  despoiler  were 
honoured  above  the  interests  of  his  victims,  above  the  in- 
terests, indeed,  of  the  world  at  large,  above  the  claims  of  the 
most  righteous  of  causes,  and  (let  us  not  forget  it)  above 
the  blood  of  the  faithful  and  valiant  garrison  of  Silistria, 
doomed  thus  to  destruction  and  to  abandonment,  we  may  at 
least  console  ourselves  with  two  &cts — ^first,  the  conduct  of 
Omer  Pasha;  and,  secondly,  the  conduct  and  the  fate  (com- 
bined) of  the  troops  in  Silistria.  Whatever  restraints  may 
have  been  imposed  upon  Omer  Pasha's  movements  by  in* 
structions,  originating  in  some  foreign  embassv  at  Constan- 
tinople, endorsed  or  adopted  by  the  divan,  and  then  sent  in 
authoritative  form  to  Shumla,  they  but  weakened  and  re- 
laxed, they  could  not  wholly  prevent,  the  Turkish  gene- 
ralissimo's operations.  A  grand  and  decisive  movement, 
ending  in  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Bussian  army,  was, 
perhaps,  averted;  but  the  disgrace  and  the  discomfiture 
which  mi|ht  have  been  deemed  so  impolitic,  supervened  all 
the  same,  m  spite  of  the  subtle  precautions  of  an  ignoble  and 
ignominious  oiplomac^.  Mussa  Pasha's  patient  valour,  and 
Omer's  obstinate  activity,  defeated  all  these  supposititious 
combinations  of  the  closet — ^if  thev  ever  existed.  Without 
asserting  them  to  have  existed,  the  page  we  have  now  to 
write  will  remain  one  of  the  most  mysterious  in  military 
history* 

The  operations  which  we  have  already  described  will  have 
shown  to  a  discerning  reader  that  the  Bussians  had  virtually 
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eTacuated  Lesser  Yallaeliia,  in  order  to  collect  an  irresistible 
force  for  the  crowning  exploit  of  the  campaign.  Political 
and  warlike  considerations  coalesced  in  pronouncing  this 
exploit  the  most  important  of  all.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
right  wing  of  theyr  army  of  occupation,  the  massing  of  troops 
between  Bukharest  and  Slobodzie,  the  advance  of  Liiders, 
with  the  Danube  on  his  right,  and  their  own  main  advance 
towards  that  river  in  front  (as  the  river  flows  due  east  before 
it  turns  northwards), — all  betokened  that  the  enemy  was  now 
making  a  great  and  last  endeavour,  in  the  most  elaborate 
form  of  combination.  But  here  we  must  note  a  curious 
circumstance,  which  soldiers  will  easily  appreciate.  Omer 
Pasha,  in  the  face  of  this  grand  advance,  did  not  recal  his 
left  wing.  We  have  sufacientlj  explained  his  probable 
motives.  He  felt,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  that 
he  could  deal  with  the  Bussians,  and  vet  not  brin|;  another 
man  to  Shumla.  Now,  when  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
invading  force  retired  across  the  Aluta,  this  left  wing  of  the 
Turks  became  at  once  an  independent  armv,  and,  bke  Hal- 
of-the-Wynd,  could  "fight  on  its  own  hand.*'  All  that 
Omer  asked  of  them  was  to  operate  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  to  make  as.  many  diversions  as  possible,  andperh^, 
ultimately,  to  harass,  or  even  to  intercept,  his  retreat.  We 
want  this  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

General  Liiders  was  rather  more  forward,  and  rather 
readier,  than  the  comrades  whose  movement  he  was  destined 
to  protect.  It  was  not  their  fault ;  six  days  before  his  own 
check  at  Ozemavoda  they  had  broken  through  the  Danube, 
between  Bassova  and  Silidtria.  On  a  misty  day  (the  19th  of 
April),  Omer  Pasha  encountered  this  enemy.  It  is  related 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  a  body  of  Turks,  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  to  the  east,  and 
then  to  assail  the  left  flank  of  the  Bussians,  appeared  as  if 
marching  straight  from  the  coast,  guided  by  the  noise  of 
cannon,  and  the  uproar  of  combat,  ^e  English  were  Imown 
to  have  recently  landed  at  Varna ;  perhaps  some  had  landed 
at  Baltschik;  perhaps,  even  some  not  much  below  Kus- 
tendjik.  Who  could  these  be,  these  columns  from  the  east, 
except  the  English  ?  While  the  doubt  arose,  and  prevailed, 
a  portentous  si^  seemed  to  afford  the  answer.  A  flag,  not 
clearly  distinguishable,  but  strikingly  similar  to  the  colours 
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ofBdglaadyWairedatthelieidoiriiheadvmAcingbodj.  Banie 
aeiaed  the  jcdiuuis  of  Bussia.  Tfaej  watered,  the^- broke 
thflir  mikiy  a  conaideTaUfi  Ion  was  inouned,  and  the  field 
remained  in  poaBesaioQ  of  the  Turks, 

But  yet^  the  main  moreiiMBt  tkro^re.  So  .early  as  the  14tk 
mat  liatteriea  had  been  erected  on  the  north  bank  o€  tiie 
I>aBube,  opposite  Silistiia;  and  the  town  was  bombarded 
firoai  mormng  till  mght;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  Bussians 
now  b^gan  to  show  themselves  in  force  on  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  near  and  ahmnd  that  fatal  fortress.  On  the  28th 
of  April  the  Bossians,  being  completely  established  on  the 
south  bank,  attacked  the  ontwous  of  Silistria.  On  the 
same  di^,  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  at  Nioopolia,  Sali 
Pasha  had  a  battle  with  the  Bossians,  who  had  neglected  all 
the  eqnntry  lying  to  their  right,  because  they  were  »idea- 
Youxing  to  enyel<^  Silistria  in  everydir  eetion,  and  they 
thought  they  had  excluded  the  wesfcem  or  lefk  wing  of  the 
TurHsh  army  from  the  real  business  then  in  hand.  Sali 
Pbflha  defeated  the  enemy,  killing  nearly  2000  of  them.  In 
conformity  with  their  usual  strategy,  straggling  and  indeci- 
sire,  the  Bnsstans,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  thus 
endeaTOuring  to  force  the  Danube  fix>m  Tuma,  tried  also  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  apparent  strength  at  Badowan,  nearly 
sixty  miles  to  the  right.  Suleiman  Bey,  whose  rank  was 
that  of  a  colonel,  stormed  Badowan,  and  had  the  glozy  of 
beathig  the  invaders  with  almost  as  much  slaughter  in  this 
.place  as  Sali  Pasha  had  inflicted  on  them  at  I^copolis  and 
Tuma.  But  these  reverses  of  the  Bussian  right  mi^t  have 
been  expected,  when  they  were  weakening  it  in  order  to 
strengthen  tlie  divisions  destined  by  them  to  take  Silistria. 

The  assault  on  the  outworks  was  so  hotly  received,  that 
full  three  weeks  elapsed  before  general  Schilders  had  com- 
pleted the  investmeait.  On  the  adverse  shore  he  piled  up 
batteries  of  heavy  guns^  whieh  maintained  a  continual  bcnn- 
bardment ;  and  witii  those  guns  he  left  his  portable  hospitals 
(or  ambuhmces)  and  his  reserves.  The  forces  whidi  he 
transported  over  the  Danube  to  form  the  actual  leaguer 
were  not  less  than  53,000  men,  while  the  garrison  mustered 
8000  only.  Hifi^  artillery,  which  was  numerous  and  heavy, 
has  been  variously  computed.  Probablr  the  most  effidctive 
batteries  were  those  whioh  he  directed  against  the  south- 
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W0st  fronts ;  aad  here,  indeed,  thd  &e  was  severe  and 
tcorriUe.  On  tliis  side  iine  ground  rises  in  a  series  of  plat* 
forms,  whieh  could  not  be  surrendered  to  the  enemj  with 
safety  to  the  town*  They  are  occupied,  therefore,  bj 
outworks  which  ore  allrimportant ;  for,  oa  ike  day  when 
they  are  taken*  Silisiana  is  virtuaily  taken.  The  outworks 
aia  ofdled  respectively  Arab  Tabia  and  lUanU.  They  are  o£ 
earth.  The  Turkish  artillery  protecting  them  was  repeatedly 
sil^iced;  the  walls  behind  th^n  wece  repeatedly  bceached ; 
bul^  burrowiiog  in  the  cavities  of  that  redoubt,  the  indo* 
mitaUe  defenders  waited  only  till  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
had  ceaeed,  and  till  the  tramp  of  the  stonning  cobzmna  made 
the  grounyd  about  them  tremble,  wh&Oi  they  appeared  swarm^ 
ing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and — dagger  in  hand 
ra^r  than  swcurd  in  hand«-*flung  themselves  upon  the 
asBailants. 

The  Russians  in  these  great  assaulta— wh^  aa  the  siege 
progressed,  w^re  conducted  in  larger  and  larger  force,  oom- 
mitted  one  of  the  most  incredible  military  blunders  on 
record.  They  advanced  in  heavy  costume,  and  even  with 
their  knapsadks  on  their  shoulders.  They  met  those,  there- 
fore, who  soon  niButralised  and  reversed  the  efiBacts  of  general 
Sch^ders'  artillery.  The  slaughter  on  these  oecasions  (and 
from  May  the  lltii  to  June  tli^  29th  they  were  numerous) 
is  hardly  to  be  believed  Always  bearing  in  mind  this  species 
of  inter-act^  we  may  describe  in  one  sentenoe  nearly  a 
month's  operations  before  Silistria :  to  wit,  it  was  altenaately 
bombarded  and  assaulted.  The  smiall  Turkish  garrison 
flinched  not  for  a  moment.  As  the  earthwiacls  were 
damaged,  it  was  necessary  to  repair  them;  and  as  the 
Bussiana  mined  (a  last  resource),  it  was  indispensabLe  to 
countermine.  Enormous  hardships  and  evident  risks  were 
to  be  encountered  in  these  duties.  For  the  most  part^  the 
patient  Osmanli  displayed  the  spirit  of  a  true  adldier.*   Bat 

*  Aft  he  smoked,  <«  rather  tucksd  a  pqiw  In  which  there  vat  DO  loBger 
any  toboooo  (the  facta  have  been  witneeaedX  he  hij  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tiench  watching,  with  eavy,  the  hetterHiuppUed  oomrade  whose  tar- 
boosh rose  above  the  leyel  of  the  margin— because  that  comrade 
worked  with  the  spade,  and  was  therefore  oa  his  legs.  A  camioa* 
ball  sweeps  awaj  the  red  cap  and  the  head  within  it.  The  recun- 
bent  spectator  arisen  saying  "  Allah  is  gceafe  r    He  takes  the  spade 
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when  we  say  that  these  noble  soldiers  flinched  not,  we 
would  confine  our  observation  to  that  one  month  which  we 
have  mentioned.  At  length,  they  showed  signs  of  flagging. 
The  odds  were  great ;  the  work  was  incessant ;  the  utigue 
was  oyerpowerin|;;  the  enemy  was  near,  and  seemed  eveiy 
day  to  increase  m  power;  their  friends  were  distant,  and 
had  apparently  forgotten  them.  Four  men  met  this  na- 
tural depression  with,  in  war,  that  priceless  resource,  that  re- 
source aboye  fill  treasures  in  value — intellectual  bravery  and 
thorough-bred  resistance.  Of  these  four  men  one  was  a 
German,  two  were  British  officers  (Lieutenants  ]N^asmyth 
and  Butler),  and  the  last  was  the  heroic  Mussa  Pasha.  This 
man  was  destined  to  save  Silistria,  but  not  to  know  it ;  to 
triumph  conclusively,  completely,  gloriously,  and  not  to 
witness  his  own  success ;  to  win  mmerishable  praise,  and  die 
without  hearing  the  first  cheer.  Butler,  ]N^asmyth,  and  the 
Prussian  engineer  told  the  Turks  that  they  must  not  despond 
because  the  besiegers  were  laying  powder  under  the  sur- 
rounding works.  Agamst  those  mines  other  mines  could  be 
wrought,  and  all  the  enemy's  labour  would  be  more  than 
lost ;  for  before  they  approached  near  enough  to  do  damage, 
they  would  themselves  oe  blown  into  the  air.  The  Turks 
took  heart  again,  sajring  that  Allah  was  indeed  great. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Silistria  itself  was  assaulted.  The 
assailants  were  beaten,  and  lost  more  than  two  thousand 
men.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  works  were  incessantly  ad- 
vanced; and,  so  convergent  were  the  movements  with  a  view  to 
storm  or  reduce  this  great  fortress,  that  the  ri^ht  wing  of  the 
general  Bussian  army  of  occupation  was  consigned  to  every 
mischance ;  whereas  the  Turkish  left  wing,  as  we  have  said, 
was  transformed,  virtually,  into  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
army.  On  the  2l8t  of  Majr  another  general  assault  was 
repulsed.  On  the  26th  of  may  the  left  wins,  being  now  an 
isolated  division  of  Omer  Pasha's  force,  fdt  its  way  east- 

from  the  yet  warm  hand,  disengages  the  nargilly  from  the  clenched 
teeth,  and  fills  the  hrief  yacancy— >his  own  tarboosh  now  surmounting 
the  clay  embankment.  Soon,  the  place  is  again  vacant,  and  a  successor, 
equally  intrepid  and  equally  serene,  continues  the  excayation  ;  and  in 
ten  minutes  it  has  thus  taken,  as  It  were,  three  generations  of  yallant 
Osmanlis  to  fortify  one  soldier's  post  in  a  bombarded  intrenchment, 
and,  while  doing  so,  to  smoke  one  pipeful  of  Latakia  tobacco. 
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wards,  to  Tuma,  Semnitza,  and  Giurgevo — in  all  "which 
places  it  found,  and  severely  defeated,  the  enemy.  Some 
such  result  Omer  Fasha  had  foreseen,  when  (if  we  may  use 
the  phrase)  he  had  ahandoned  this  part  of  his  forces  to  them- 
selves. We  must  not  confound  these  Turks  with  the  Turks 
drfending,  originally,  that  part  of  the  Danube  which,  on  the 
•other  shore,  corresponded  with  the  present  position  of  the 
advancing  victors.  Quite  otherwise;  the  conquerors  had 
come  from  the  west,  not  straight  across  the  river ;  and  their 
"piVo^'*  was,  properly  speaking,  Widdin.  The  Eussians. 
persisted  in  disregarding  such  casualties ;  and  on  the  29t]v'of 
May,  only  three  days  afterwards — a  very  fatal  date  to  cTiooso 
for  a  contest  with  the  Mussulman — Prince  Gortchakof  and 
general  Schilders  ordered  a  combined  assault  upon  the  south- 
east, the  south,  and  the  west  fronts  of  Silistria.  Hurled  from 
the  breaches,  the  enemy  himself  acknowledged  that  he  lost  that 
day  between  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  grenadiers.  "Wo 
are  convinced  that  the  loss  amounted  to  near  five  thousand 
men.  They  had  used  thirty  thousand  in  the  attack.  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Mahomet  II.  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  that  European  territory  which  his  descen^nts 
were  now  defending  with  so  much  heroism.  Two  days  after 
the  assault  just  mentioned,  the  last  day  in  the  month  (May 
31st),  the  outflanking  left  wing  of  the  Ottoman  army  had 
pushed  to  Slatina,  and  there  had  won  another  victory ;  and, 
indeed,  on  the  previous  day,  which  was  the  day  immediately 
following  the  great  assault  upon  Silistria,  they  had  fought  a 
battle  at  Karakal  (through  which  Slatina  is  reached  in  that 
direction),  had  taken  six  fleld-pieces,  and  had  slain  three 
thousand  Russians.  Truly,  the  position  was  growing  serious^ 
but  Silistria  "must  be  taken." 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  when  this  unfair,  this  most  cruel 
contest  had  lasted  more  than  a  month,  Omer  Pasha,  whatever 
diplomatic  arrangements  might,  or  might  not,  have  been 
made,  could  resist  his  own  feelings  no  longer.  He  would 
have  been  no  soldier — he  would  have  had  for  his  comrades  no 
bowels  of  compassion,  had  he  remained  still  impassive,  while 
beholding  so  much  suffering,  so  much  patience,  and  so  much 
valour.  He  was  moved ;  and  he  movea.  On  the  4th  of  June 
he  put  30,000  men  in  action,  and  ordered  them,  with  his  best 
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wisbefl,  ix}  do  Bomething  for  Silistria.  On  that  same  day  he 
commanded  his  garrison  at  Eustchuk  to  try  their  fortune 
against  the  Sussian  works  on  the  island  of  Mokan ;  and  the 
works  were  completely  destroyed.  A  detachment  of  the 
column  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Silistria,  entered  it  on  the 
5th,  partly  stealing,  partly  breaking,  through  the  Bussian 
lines.  Mehemet  Pasha  led  this  reinforcement.  Some  of  the  • 
succouring  force  were  repulsed,  and  shut  out ;  but  they  re* 
mained  near,  watching  K>r  the  next  sally.  It  took  place 
exactly  three  days  afterwards,  on  the  8th  of  June.  It  was 
by  night ;  and  then,  oyer  a  thousand  Eussian  corpses,  about 
a  thousand  more  of  the  Turkish  reinforcement  entered 
Silistria.  On  the  13th,  fiye  days  afterwards,  a  still  more  tre- 
mendous sortie  was  effected.  Three  Eussian  mines  were 
sprung  during  the  conflict :  all  their  works  were  destroyed, 
and  the  carnage  was  enormous.  At  last  an  end  was  put 
to  this  desolating  enterprise.  A  grand  assault  {through 
breaches  rendered  practicable  by  the  artillery  of  general 
SchiLders)  was  ordered  for  the  28th  of  June.  The  Eussian  sol- 
diers had  now  been  eleyen  months  in  the  proyinces  of  Turkey, 
and  had  neyer  yet  seen  a  Turk's  back.  They  had  known 
notlune  but  disaster,  unyaried  eyen  by  an  episode  of  success ; 
and,  when  ordered,  on  the  28th,  to  the  breaches,  stood  dog- 
gedly in  their  ranks.  Prince  G-ortchakof,  in  alarm,  adjourned 
the  attack  till  the  next  day«  He  occupied  his  eyening  in  the 
composition  of  a  manifasto  or  proclamation  which  deseryes 
to  liye  for  oyer.  The  principal  argument  in  it  was  that,  if 
the  troops  of  his  majesty  the  czar  did  not  take  Silistria  on 
the  next  day,  their  rations  should  he  stopped. 

Next  daj  came.  It  is  yery  rare  for  general  officers  to  be 
wounded  m  number.  It  is  foolish,  unmilitary,  perhaps  un- 
merciful, in  them  to  expose  themselyes  to  personal  danger, 
except  where  an  army  requires  extraordinary  encouragement. 
The  Eassians  were  thoroughly  discouraged  and  demoralised. 
This  fact  is  best  shown  by  me  number  of  general  officers  killed 
the  next  day.  Silistria  ^  must  be  taken  ;'*  and  when  the  storm- 
ing columns  on  the  29th  were  mustered  for  the  assault,  the 
gloom  in  the  countenances  of  the  men  gaye  a  bad  augury  of 
3ie  result,  Sepulsed  twice  from  the  defences,  they  hesitated 
to  obey  when  ordered  once  more  to  adyance.  Upon  this. 
Count  Ortof,  jun.,  generals  Sefailden,  GFoitdiakof,  and  Ludars 
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placed  themselves  at  the  bead  of  the  men,  crying  to  them  to 
follow ;  while  Prince  Paskievitch  rode  up  to  the  spot  and 
addressed  them  partly  with  reproaches  and  partly  with  en- 
eouragements.  The  assault  waa  unsuccessfully  renewed,  and 
a  murderous  carnage  took  place.  Gteneral  Schilders,  not 
again  destined  to  take  a  fortress,  the  capture  of  which  twenty- 
five  years  before  had  been  the  commencement  of  his  reputa- 
tion, was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball^  which  carried  off  his  thighs. 
Q-eneral  Liiders  had  his  jaw  struck  away ;  Count  Orlof  was 
killed;  general  Gorfcchakof  was  severely,  and  Prince  Paskie- 
vitch  desperatdy,  wounded.  The  Turks  had  not  only  repelled 
the  assault,  but  had  pursued  the  assailants  up  to  their  very 
batteries.  Some  of  the  relieving  column  outside  had  mean- 
while alarmed  and  disordered  the  Bussians  in  the  rear.  This 
practically  terminated  the  siege ;  for  the  garrison  waa  again 
succoured  during  the  confusion  of  the  engagement ;  and  the 
Bussian  works  were  so  damaged,  that  they  would  have  all  to 
be  recommenced.  Mussa  Pasha,  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  died 
in  a  few  hours.  Such  was  this  memorable  siege  of  Silistria, 
which  mi£;ht  be  compared  with  that  of  Saragossa  for  the 
bravery  of  the  defence.  We  believe  we  shall  not  be  guilty 
of  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  firom  first  to  last,  the  Bussians 
lost,  under  or  near  tne  walls  of  Silistria,  30,000  men. 

They  now  re-crossed  the  river,  so  thoroughly  demoralised, 
that,  had  there  been  a  sufficient  force  to  pursue  them,  they 
must  have  either  laid  down  their  arms,  or  been  annihUated. 
They  retreated  firom  every  point  towards  Eokshani  and  Birlat ; 
evacuating  not  only  Lesser,  but  Greater  Yallachia.  Skender 
Beg  and  some  of  the  other  Turkish  chiefs  who  commanded  in 
the  south-west  of  the  principalities,  pursued  the  enemy  at 
leisure  beyond  the  Aluto*.  It  was  only  in  the  Upper  Do- 
brudsha  that  the  czar  now  held  any  portion  of  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Danube. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXVI. 

THE  BUSSIAIJS  EVACUATE,  AND  THE  ATJSTEIANS  EKTEB,  THlt 
PBINCTPALITIES — OPEBATIONS  ITT  THE  BALTIC — EXPXBI- 
TION  TO  THE  CBIIIEA — BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA — SIEaS  OP 
SEBASTOPOL — BATTLES  OP  BALAIOEiAYA  AKD  IKEEBKAITN — 
ATTACK  ON  PBTBOPAULOPSKI. 

The  allies  had  by  this  time  assembled,  to  the  number  of 
about  50,000,  in  Yama  and  the  neighbouring  camps ;  and^  as 
the  campaign  was  finished  upon  the  Danube,  thej  began  to 
meditate  some  other  expedition ;  and,  after  many  councils  of 
war,  it  was  secretly  decided  to  invade  the  Crimea,  and  to  iat- 
tack  Sebastopol.  Siege-trains  were  ordered  jfrom  England  and 
France,  transports  were  prepared,  and  other  preparations  were 
gradually  made.  But  the  cholera  attacked  both  the  armies 
and  the  fleets,  which  for  two  months  lay  prostrate  under  this 
dreadful  scourge.  It  cost  the  English  at  least  700  men ;  the 
IVench,  including  those  who  perished  in  the  fatal  excursion 
through  the  marshes  of  the  Dobrudsha,  must  have  lost  more 
than  4000.  It  was  in  July  that  the  greatest  mortality  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  corps  which  suffered  most  was  that  of  gene- 
rals Canrobert  and  Espinasse,  at  the  bivouac  of  Kavarlik,  near 
Kustendjeh — the  Zouaves  being  more  than  decimated. 

When  Elian  Mirza,  on  the  23rd  July,  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  at  Karassu,  by  the  retiring  Eussians,  general 
Youssouf  took  his  fine  corps  forwards ;  and  in  that  one  long 
march  1500  dropped  down  and  died,  without  counting  the 
regular  daily  losses.  The  Austrians,  who  had  seemed  con- 
stantly on  the  point  of  joining  the  allies,  but  without  ever 
really  joining  them,  and  who  were  expected  to  aid  the  Turks, 
but  never  did,  now  began  to  muster  in  large  numbers  along 
the  confines  of  Transylvania.  During  the  next  month,  the 
discomfited  columns  of  the  czar  were  all  behind  the  Sereth, 
and  Paskievitch  and  Gortchakof  had  been  borne  in  litters  to 
Tassy.  G-eneral  Dannenberg  assumed  the  chief  command  of 
the  routed  forces ;  numerous  vacancies  had  rendered  his  pro- 
motion rapid ;  and  Prince  Dolgoruki,  who  had  returned  from 
Persia,  was  despatched  by  Nicholas  from  St.  Petersburg,  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  so  many  and  such  huge  calamities. 
On  the  22nd  of  August,  Omer  Pasha,  seated  in  an  open  cap- 
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riage,  with  Cantacuzene  (a  name  recaUing  old  Byzaxilsne  re- 
collections), made  bis  triumphal  entry  into  Bukharest.  He 
published  a  conciliatory  prodamation,  and  the  sultan  decreed 
an  amnesty  for  all  treasons  commitibed  during  a  time  of  terror 
and  military  coercion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
montib,  the  JBussian  head-quarters  were  removed  from  Yassy, 
and  withdrawn  behind  the  Pruth.  The  expulsion  of  the  in- 
yaders  was  complete :  the  camj^aign  was  finished ;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  Count  Coromni  and  his  Austrians  entered 
the  Principalities,  "  to  protect"  they  said,  a  territory  which 
had  been  effectually  protected  by  its  own  lawful  owners,  and 
which  these  obligmg  strangers  had,  in  no  one  particular, 
assisted  in  defendmg. 

The  Erench  division  of  the  allied  fleet  passed  through  the 
Channel  on  the  23rd  of  April,  on  its  way  to  the  Baltic.  It 
consisted  of  tweniy-five  sail,  nine  being  ships  of  the  line,  and, 
with  the  English  squadrons,  made  the  whole  a  fleet  of  about 
siiEty-seven  vessels  of  war.  The  navigation  of  the  northern 
waters  was  not  universally  practicable  till  the  middle  or  the 
end  of  May ;  and  even  when  it  was,  not  much  was  effected 
beyond  the  blockade  of  the  Eussian  navy,  which  shrank  behind 
granite  fortresses.  The  latter  were  too  strong  and  too  well 
protected  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels  to  be  reduced,  ex- 
cept at  a  disproportionate  cost,  by  a  fleet  consisting  chiefly  of 
large  vessels  of  deep  draught.  On  the  20th  a  galknt  exploit 
was  performed  at  Hango,  two  Eussian  ships  being  cut  out 
from  under  the  very  guns.  On  the  80th  Brahestadt  was 
bombarded,  and  the  next  day  Uleaborg  was  destroyed.  Prizes 
of  not  much  importance  continued  to  be  sent  home.  But 
on  the  20th  of  next  month  a  check  was  sustained  in  attempt- 
ing to  land  at  Gamla  Karleby,  where  we  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  54i  men,  killed  or  missing.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet — fifty-one  sail — were  assembled 
in  Baro  Sound ;  and  the  Erench  and  English  admirals  pressed 
their^espective  governments  to  send  them  a  military  force. 
This  was  furnished  by  the  Erench  emperor;  and  12,000 
Erench  troops,  under  the  command  of  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
sailed  in  the  beginning  of  August  on  board  Englijsh  slnps  for 
the  Isles  of  Aland,  which  lie  across  the  mouth  of  the  Grulf  of 
Bothnia,  half-way  between  Stockholm  and  Wirmo,  in  Finland. 
On  the  principal  of  these  islands  stood  the  unfinished  fortress 
of  Bomarsund,  which  was  intended,  when  complete,  to  accom- 
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modate  %  garrison  of  60,000  men.  Forfconatdy  for  Sweden^ 
whose  independence  was  so  aerioualj  menaced  by  ibis  rising 
SelMutopol  of  the  north,  an  attack  was  directed  agamst  it 
on  the  8th  of  Angost.  The  soldiem  were  landed  in  company 
with  a  body  of  our  madnea,  and  under  the  protection  ot  the 
united  fleets.  The  nature  of  the  soil  obliged  them  to  use 
earth-bags  for  tiieir  batteries ;  and  in  one  battery  alone  there 
were  15,000  such  bags.  The  conoidal  rifle  bells  of  the  IBVench 
sharpshooters  soon  £rove  the  Buseian  artillerymen  from-  their 
casemates,  while  the  walls  ware  breached  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  Leopard  threw  120-poand  shot  from  a  distance 
of  2500  yards ;  and  by  these  the  roof  of  the  princroal  fort 
was  torn  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  of  iron,  and  under- 
neath the  iron  there  were  six  feet  deep  of  sand;  t^en  granite. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  general  Bodisco,  having  lost  his  two 
subsidiary  forts,  surrendered  with  2000  prisoners,  who  were 
sent  at  once  to  England  and  to  France.  The  forts  were  then 
destroyed ;  and  sudi  was  the  new  and  sudden  mistrust  which 
the  Eussians  conceived  of  their  boasted  defences,  that  they 
themselves  blew  up,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  fortifications 
of  Hango. 

In  the  Black  Sea,  meantime,  the  prcnparations  for  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  were  pressed  forward  with  greater  energy 
in  proportion  as  the  cholera  abated.  But  many  successive 
delays  occurred.  Originally  the  invadiog  force  was  to  have 
sailed  on  the  15th  of  Augujst ;  then  the  20th  was  the  day ; 
then  the  22nd ;  then  the  26th ;  then  the  1st  of  September 
(by  which  time  the  French  siege-train  would  have  arrived  at 
Varna) ;  then  the  2nd  of  September.  At  length  all  was  ready; 
and  58,000,  out  of  75,000  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
were  embarked  at  Baltschik  on  the  7th.  The  French  num- 
bered 25,000,  the  English  the  same ;  and  there  was  a  picked 
corps  of  about  8000  Turks.  In  a  flotilla  of  betweoa  two  and 
three  hundred  vessels,  this  first  and  much  larger  part  of  the 
united  army  were  transported  up  the  coast  to  FLdonisi,  or 
the  Island  of  Serpents ;  from  which  point  to  Gape  Tarkan, 
in  the  Crimea,  they  would  make  both  the  shortest  and  the 
most  sheltered  passage.  Being  reviewed  and  found  all  ready 
at  Fidonisi,  the  armada  took  its  second  departure  on  the 
11th,  and  reached  without  accident  the  destined  shore  on 
'the  14th.    On  that  day  the  troops  were  landed  prosperously 
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at  ^  Old  Fort,"  some  twenij  miles  beyond  Eapataria,  or  Elioe;- 
loff,  within  foar  or  five  easy  days'  march  £rom  SebastopoL 
Upon  this  great  fortress  the  columns  were  at  once  directed; 
while  the  transports  returned  in  haste  to  fetch  the  reaerveB, 
amounting  to  about  15,000  men. 

Contiaiy  to  the  expectation  of  the  allies,  Prince  Ment- 
chikof,  who  commanded  in  the  Crimea,  had  resolyed  not  to 
oppose  their  landing,  but  to  await  them  on  the  left,  or 
southern,  bank  of  the  river  Alma.  The  nature  of  his  po£dtion 
may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Baglan's  despatch.    He  says : 

"  In  order  that  the  gallantly  exhibited  by  her  majesty's 
troops,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  meet,  may  be  fairly 
estimated,  I  deem  it  right,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered tedious,  to  endeavour  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  position  the  [Russians  had  taken  up. 

^^  It  crossed  the  great  road  about  two  miles  and  a  half  firom 
the  sea,  and  is  very  strong  by  nature. 

'^  The  bold  and  almost  precipitous  range  of  heights,  of  from 
350  to  400  feet,  that  from  the  sea  closely  border  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  here  ceases  and  formed  their  left,  and 
turning  thence  round  a  great  amphitheatre  or  wide  valley, 
terminates  at  a  salient  pinnacle  where  l^eir  right  rested,  and 
whence  the  descent  to  the  plaih  was  more  gradual.  The 
front  was  about  two  miles  in  extent. 

*'  Across  the  mouth  of  this  great  opening  is  a  lower  ridge 
at  different  heights,  varying  fi^m  60  to  150  feet,  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  at  distances  from  it  of  from  600  to  800  yards. 

"  The  river  itself  is  generally  fordable  for  troops,  but  its 
banks  are  extremely  rugged,  and  in  most  parts  steep ;  the 
willows  along  it  had  been  cut  down,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  affording  cover  to  the  attacking  party,  ana  in  fact 
everything  had  been  done  to  deprive  an  assailant  of  any 
species  of  shelter. 

''  In  front  of  the  position  on  the  right  bank,  at  about  200 
yards  from  the  Alma,  is  the  village  of  Burliuk,  and  near  it 
a  timber  bridge,  which  had  been  partly  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

^^  The  high  pinnacle  and  ridge  before  alluded  to  was  the 
key  of  the  position,  and  consequently,  there  the  greatest 
preparations  had  been  made  for  defence. 

"  Half-way  down  the  height  and  across  its  front  was  a 
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trench  of  the  extent  of  some  hundred  yardB,  to  afford  cover 
against  an  advance  up  the  even  steep  slope  of  the  hill.  On 
the  right,  and  a  little  retired,  was  a  powerful  covered  battery, 
armed  with  heavy  guns,  which  flanked  the  whole  of  the  ri^t 
of  the  position. 

^^  Artillery,  at  the  same  time,  was  posted  at  the  points  that 
best  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  and  its  approaches 
generally. 

"  On  the  slopes  of  these  hills  (forming  a  sort  of  table  land) 
were  placed  dense  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  whilst  on 
the  heights  above  was  his  great  reserve,  the  whole  amounting, 
it  is  supposed,  to  between  45,000  and  50,000  men." 

It  was  against  this  fortress — ^for  it  was  little  less — the 
British,  French,  and  Turkish  forces  were  led,  having  broken 
up  their  camp  at  Kimishi  on  the  19th  of  September.  The 
way  led  along  continual  steppes,  affording  no  shelter  from 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  water  to  assuage  the  in- 
tolerable thirst  suffered  by  all.  The  only  relief  was  afforded 
by  the  muddy  stream  of  Bulganak,  which  the  men  drank 
with  avidity.  That  day  aii  insignificant  skirmish  took  place 
between  a  body  of  Cossacks  and  the  light  division.  On 
passing  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  former  were  discovered 
drawn  up  in  order.  A  slight  fire  was  opened,  which  woimded 
three  or  ioxa  of  our  men,  but  a  gun  drove  up  and  threw  a 
shell  with  such  wonderful  precision  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  that  above  a  dozen  were  knocked  over  by  this  one 
projectile,  and  the  Cossacks  speedily  disappeared. 

The  march  was  continued  on  the  20th,  and  about  mid-day 
the  allies  drew  up  within  sight,  but  not  within  range  of  the 
enemy.  The  French  were  on  the  right  leaning  on  the  sea ; 
their  division  furthest  to  the  left,  under  Prince  Napoleon, 
pointing  upon  the  hamlet  of  Almatamak,  and  standing 
nearest  to  the  British  right.  This  consisted  of  the  second 
division,  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans ;  supported  by  the  third 
division,  under  Sir  Eichard  England.  Next  on  the  left  stood 
the  light  division,  led  by  Sir  George  Brown ;  and  supported 
by  the  Guards  and  Highlanders,  under  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. Early  in  the  day,  the  appearance  of  Eussian  cavalry 
on  the  left  caused  Sir  George  Brown  to  detach  the  English 
horse  under  Lord  Cardigan,  and  some  guns,  in  that  direction, 
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to  keep  them  in  check ;  whfle  the  rear  was  protected  by  the 
fourth  division,  under  Sir  G-eorge  Cathcart. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  Lord  Baglan  and  marshal 
Bt,  Amaud,  to  turn  the  Eussian  position  on  both  flanks.  To 
effect  this,  general  Bosquet,  with  the  Turks  under  Suleiman 
Pasha,  were  to  cross  the  Alma  near  its  confluence  with  the 
sea,  and,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  in-shore  squadron,  esta- 
blish himself  on  the  heights  upon  the  Bussian  left.  While 
this  movement  was  in  progress,  the  other  French  divisions 
were  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Eussian  centre ;  and 
when  the  French  operations  had  succeeded,  Sir  George 
Brown  was  to  turn  the  right  with  the  light  division,  whSe 
the  rest  of  the  army  swept  the  Eussian  centre  before  them. 
This  plan  of  attack,  it  will  be  seen,  was  only  partly  carried 
out,  and  the  British  stormed  instead  of  turning  the  right 
wing  of  thjB  Eussians. 

The  battle,  which  began  about  half-past  twelve,  was  fought 
from  right  to  left.  .  General  Bosquet  pushed  his  troops  over 
the  Alma  at  a  run ;  the  Zouaves  swarmed  up  the  heights — 
climbing,  leaping,  crawling,  rather  than  marching;  and  in 
twenty  minutes  several  thousand  Frenchmen  were  established 
ou  the  left  flank  of  the  Eussians.  Isolated  for  a  brief  time, 
and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  five  batteries,  general  Bosquet  held 
his  ground  ;  and  then  general  Canrobert,  thrusting  his  divi- 
sion across  the  river,  while  Prince  Napoleon  simultaneously 
put  his  brigades  in  motion,  dashed  up  the  rocks  and  suc- 
coured the  foremost  French.  The  battle  now  rolled  in  its 
fiery  course  towards  the  centre.  In  the  face  of  an  incessant 
fire  from  the  Eussian  rifiemen  on  the  Alma,  the  French 
brigades  rushed  forward  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity, 
sweeping  the  sharpshooters  before  them,  and,  covered  by 
their  artillery,  now  brought  into  action,  following  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  Marshal  .St.  Amaud  speedily  supported 
them  with  his  second  line ;  and  the  battle  on  the  Kussian 
left  was  won  at  two  o'clock. 

At  half-past  one  p.m.  the  British  light  division,  composed 
of  the  7th  FusiHers,  the  19th,  28rd,  33rd,  77th,  aad  88th 
Eegiments,  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  ap- 
proached in  columns  the  village  of  Burliuk.  The  village, 
which  was  of  some  size,  but  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was 
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occupied  b^  EuBnan  riflemen.  Between  tbese  and  our 
Bifles  a  fire  was  at  onoe  engaged.  Dri^ven  back,  the  Rob- 
8ian8  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  to  heaps  of  dried  dung, 
which  instantly  enveloped  the  whole  place  in  a  dense  smoke. 
At  tills  moment  the  redoubt  and  BosBian  batteries  opened 
their  fire  upon  the  vill^,  causing  the  greatest  havoc  m  the 
British  ranks.  Sir  Q-.  Brown  gave  command,  "Parward," 
and  the  light  division  dashed  through  the  smokmg  village, 
followed  by  the  1st  division  of  the  army  and  part  of  the  2nd. 
These  were  the  only  English  troops  actively  engaged  in  the 
contest ;  the  others  arrived,  notwithstanding  a  roroed  march, 
when  all  was  over- 

Having  passed  the  village,  the  British  deployed  in  line, 
amidst  the  most  fearfiil  fire.  The  Eussians  had  established 
targets  on  the  line  of  march,  which  marked  the  range  of  their 
guns,  and  insured  deadly  certainty  to  their  aim.  Ten  mi- 
nutes' auick  march  led  to  the  river,  where  the  cannon  actually 
vomited  fire  upon  the  devoted  regiments.  The  Bifles,  under 
major  Norcott,  waded  through  the  river  Alma  in  a  masterly 
manner,  followed  by  the  Gonnaught  Bangers  and  the  other 
gallant  regiments  forming  the  light  division.  The  river  once 
crossed,  the  men  dashed  into  some  vineyards  which  flanked 
the  high  road ;  but  these  having  been  cut  down,  afibrded  no 
shelter.  The  fire  here  was  fearful,  for  now  the  British  were 
within  grape  range.  The  men  here  gave  one  of  those  sur- 
prising examples  of  coolness  and  contempt  of  danger  which 
forms  one  of  our  national  characteristics.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  tremendous  fire  which  an  army  has  ever  encoun- 
tered, with  comrades  falling  around  them,  the  men  com- 
menced seeking  for,  and  pluddng  the  half-ripe  grapes,  which 
were  hanging  temptingly  on  the  hewn  vines.  The  vin^ards 
were  pas^,  and  the  Hght  division,  forming  in  line,  advanced 
in  measured  pace  up  the  hills.  The  hail  of  grape-shot  and 
of  musketry  momentarily  checked  its  progress ;  but  now  our 
soldiers  opened  their  deadly  volleys  into  the  redoubt.  Hun- 
dreds fell  here  on  either  side ;  but  the  skill  of  our  Bifles, 
and  the  excellent  training  of  our  men,  told  fearftdly  in  the 
enemy's  ranks.  One  of  our  Biflemen  knocked  over  suc- 
cessively thirty-two  Bussians.  After  a  fearM  struggle  of 
one  hour  the  light  division  pressed  up  the  principal  hill,  with 
tremendous  cheers,  on  the  redoubt,  ana  entered  it.    An 
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ofiicer  of  the  8drd  inscribed  bis  name  on  a  32-poiinder  which 
had  caused  fearM  ravages  in  the  Biitish  ranks.  The  light 
division  followed  up  the  hill,  pouring  in  volley  after  voUey 
after  the  retreating  Bussians. 

Here  occurred  the  only  check  which  the  troops  appeared 
to  have  received.  The  mtical  moment  is  thus  described  by 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times : 

"  The  British  line  was  struggling  through  the  river  and  up 
the  heights  in  masses,  firm,  indeed,  but  mowed  down  by  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  by  grape,  round  shot, 
shell,  canister,  case  shot,  and  musketry,  firom  some  of  the 
guns  of  the  central  battery,  and  from  an  immense  and  com- 
pact mass  of  Eussian  infimtry.  Then  commenced  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  determined  struggles  in  the  annab  of  war. 
The  2nd  division,  led  by  Sir  De  L.  Evans  in  the  most  dash- 
ing manner,  crossed  the  stream  on  the  right.  The  7th  Fusi- 
liers, led  by  colonel  Tea,  were  swept  down  by  fiifties.  The 
55th,  80th,  and  95th,  led  by  brigadier  Pennefiither,  who 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  cheering  on  his  men,  again 
and  again  were  checked  inde^,  but  never  drew  back  in  their 
onward  progress,  which  was  marked  by  a  fierce  roll  of  Minie 
musketiy ;  and  brigadier  Adams,  with  the  41st,  47th,  and 
49th,  bravely  charged  up  the  hill,  and  aided  them  in  the 
battle.  Sir  G-eorge  Brown,  conspicuous  on  a  grey  horse, 
rode  in  front  of  his  light  division,  urging  them  with  voice 
and  gesture.  Gallant  fellows  I  they  were  worthy  of  such  a 
gallant  chief.  The  7th,  diminished  by  one-half,  fell  back  to 
re-form  their  columns  lost  for  the  time ;  the  23rd,  with  eight 
officers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were  still  rushing  to  the 
front,  aided  by  the  19th,  33rd,  77th,  and  88th.  Down  went 
Sir  G«orge  in  a  cloud  of  dust  in  front  of  the  battery.  He 
was  soon  up,  and  shouted,  *  23rd,  I'm  all  right.  Be  sure  I'll 
remember  this  day,'  and  led  them  on  again,  but  in  the  shock 
produced  by  the  fell  of  their  chief  the  gallant  regiment  suf- 
fered terribly  while  paralysed  for  a  moment.  Meantime  the 
G-uards,  on  the  right  of  the  light  division,  and  the  brigade  of 
Highlanders  were  storming  the  heights  on  the  left.  Their 
line  was  almost  as  regular  as  though  they  were  in  Hyde  Park. 
Suddenly  a  tornado  of  roimd  and  grape  rushed  through  fiK>m 
the  terrible  battery,  and  a  roar  of  musketry  from  behind 
thinned  their  front  ranks  by  dozens.    It  was  evident  that 
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we  were  just  able  to  contend  against  the  Bussians,  favoured 
as  they  were  by  a  great  position.  At  this  very  time  an 
immense  mass  of  Eussian  infantry  were  seen  moving  down 
towards  the  battery.  They  halted.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the 
day.  Sharp,  angular,  and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  if 
our  infantry,  harassed  and  thinned  as  they  were,  got  into 
the  battery  they  would  have  to  encounter  again  a  formidable 
fire,  which  they  were  but  ill  calculated  to  bear.  Lord  Baglan 
saw  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  He  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  a  couple  of  guns  to  bear  on  these  masses. 
The  reply  was, '  Yes,'  and  an  artillery  officer  (colonel  Dixon) 
brought  up  two  guns  to  fire  on  the  Russian  squares.  The 
first  shot  missed,  but  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
cut  through  the  ranks  so  cleanly,  and  so  keenly,  that  a 
clear  lane  could  be  seen  for  a  moment  through  the  square. 
After  a  few  rounds  the  square  became  broken,  wavered  to 
and  fro,  broke,  and  fled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  leaving 
behind  it  six  or  seven  distinct  lines  of  dead,  lying  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other,  marking  the  passage  of  the  fatal 
messengers.  This  act  relieved  our  infantry  of  a  deadly  in- 
cubus, and  they  continued  their  magnificent  and  fearful  pro- 
gress up  the  hill.  The  duke  encouraged  his  men  by  voice 
and  example,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  proud  com- 
mand and  of  the  royal  race  from  which  he  comes.  *  High- 
landers,'  said  Sir  C.  Campbell,  ere  they  came  to  the  charge, 
*  don't  pull  a  trigger  till  you're  within  a  yard  of  the  Eus- 
sians !'  They  charged,  and  well  they  obeyed  their  chieftaia's 
wish ;  Sir  Colin  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  his  men 
took  the  battery  at  a  bound.  The  Eussians  rushed  out,  and 
left  multitudes  of  dead  behind  them.  The  Guards  had 
stormed  the  right  of  the  battery  ere  the  Highlanders  got  into 
the  lej^,  and  it  is  said  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  were  the 
first  to  enter.  The  second  and  light  division  crowned  the 
heights.  The  Erench  turned  the  guns  on  the  hill  against 
the  flying  masses,  which  the  cavalry  in  vain  tried  to  cover. 
A  few  faint  struggles  from  the  scattered  infantry,  a  few  • 
rounds  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  the  enemy  fled  to  the 
south-east,  leaving  three  generals,  three  guns,  700  prisoners, 
and  4000  wounded  behind  them.  The  battle  of  the  Alma 
was  won.    It  is  won  with  a  loss  of  nearly  3000  killed  and 
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woiuxded  on  our  side.  The  Eussians'  retreat  was  covered  by 
their  cavalry,  but  if  we  had  had  an  adequate  force  we  could 
have  captured  many  guns  and  multitudes  of  prisoners." 

It  appears  from  papers  found  in  Prince  Mentchikof  s 
carriage,  that  he  had  counted  on  holding  his  position  on  the 
Alma  for  at  least  three  weeks.  He  had  erected  scaffolds 
from  which  his  ladies  might  view  the  military  exploits  during 
the  period  of  obstruction  he  had  provided  for  the  invading 
force,  but  he  was  hurried  away  in  the  midst  of  a  flying  army, 
in  little  more  than  three  hours.    - 

Without  sufficient  cavalry,  and  having  exhausted  the  am- 
munition of  the  artillery,  the  allies  did  not  pursue  the  de- 
feated foe ;  but  rested  for  a  couple  of  days,  to  recruit  the 
able-bodied,  succour  the  wounded,  and  bury  the  dead.  Then 
they  went  forward  towards  Sebastopol.  A  change  now  took 
place,  as  remarkable  an  incident  as  any  in  the  campaign. 
Learning  that  the  enemy  had  established  a  work  of  some 
,  force  on  the  Belbek,  and  that  this  river  could  not  readily  be 
rendered  a  means  of  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  cal- 
culating that  preparations  would  be  made  for  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  the  commanders  re- 
solved to  change  the  line  of  operations,  to  turn  the  whole 
position  of  Sebastopol,  and  establish  themselves  at  Balaklava. 
After  resting  for  a  couple  of  days,  they  started  on  the  march, 
turned  to  the  left  after  the  first  night's  bivouac,  and  struck 
across  a  woody  country,  in  which  the  troops  had  to  steer 
their  way  by  compass ;  regained  an  open  road  from  Bagtche- 
serai  to  Balaklava ;  encountered  there  at  Khutor  Mackenzia 
(Mackenzie's  Farm)  a  part  of  the  Eussian  army,  which  fled 
in  consternation  at  the  unexpected  meeting ;  and  were  in 
possession  of  Balaklava  on  the  26th — within  four  days  after 
leaving  the  heights  above  the  Alma.  Thus  an  important 
post  was  occupied  without  a  blow. 

Balaklava  is  a  close  port,  naturally  cut  by  the  waters  in 
the  living  rock ;  so  deep  that  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship  at  anchor 
can  almost  be  touched  on  shore,  so  strong  that  the  force  pos-* 
sessing  it  could  retain  communication  with  the  sea  in  spite 
of  any  enemy.  It  is  a  proof  of  Mentchikof  s  want  of  fore- 
sight, or  of  his  extreme  weakness  after  the  battle  of  the  20tb, 
that  Balaklava  was  left  without  effectual  defence.  The  change 
of  operations  reminds  one  of  Nelson's  manoeuvre  at  the  Nile, 
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in  attacking  the  eneimj  on  the  shore  side,  where  the  ebips 
were  logged  with  lumber  and  unprepared  for  action. 

By  this  date,  however,  the  allies  were  destmed  to  sustain 
a  grave  loss,  in  the  departure  of  marshal  St.  Amaud.  The 
Erench  commander-in-chief  had  succeeded  in  three  achieve- 
ments, each  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
great  soldier.  He  had  thrown  his  forces  into  the  battle  on 
the  Alma  with  all  the  ardour  of  which  his  countrymen  ore 
capable,  but  with  that  perfect  command  which  the  great 
general  alone  retains.  He  had  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
soldierly  fire  of  the  French,  and  yet  in  preserving  the  £nend- 
liest  feelings  towards  their  rivals  and  aUies,  the  ij^glish.  He 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  his  place  on  horseback,  notwith* 
standing  mortal  agonies  that  woidd  have  subdued  the  courage, 
or  at  least  the  physical  endurance,  of  any  other  man.  Many 
can  meet  death,  numbers  can  sustain  torfcure ;  but  the  power 
of  holding  up  in  action  against  the  depressing  and  despairing 
misgivings  of  internal  maladies,  is  a  land  of  resolution  which 
nature  confers  upon  very  few  indeed,  and  amongst  those 
very  few  marshal  St.  Arnaud  will  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  IVench  armv  by  general  Canrobert,  and  died  at  sea  on 
the  29th.  By  this  event  Lord  Baglan  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  Crimea. 

Had  marshal  St.  Amaud  lived,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  attempted,  to  take  Sebastopol  by  the 
summary  process  of  breaching  and  storming  instead  of  the 
slower  one  of  a  regular  siege.  The  former  plan  might  have 
been  successful,  for  it  is  now  known,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Bussians  themselves,  that  when  me  allies  first  broke 
ground  before  the  fortress  its  preparations  for  resistance 
were  very  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand,  events  have  too 
painfully  demonstrated  that  the  force  with  which  the  siege 
was  und^aken  was  totally  inadequate,  both  in  numbers  and 
weight  of  metal.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  iavest  the  place 
on  every  side,  or  to'  hindet  the  garrison  of  one  of  ttio 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world  &om  receiving  unlimited 
reinforcements  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Hence,  to  use  ge« 
neral  P^ronnet  Thompson's  homely  but  very  apt  illuatei- 
tion,  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  have  mtheorto  been 
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like  the  work  of  drawing  a  badger  out  of  one  end  of  a  box,  with 
an  interminable  series  of  badgers  entering  at  the  other  end. 

The  position. occupied  by  the  English  before  Sebastopol 
was  to  the  right  of  the  Erench,  at  a  distance  of  six  nmes 
from  their  ships.  They  held  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence 
at  a  long  range  they  could  fire  with  some  effiMd:  on  the 
Eussian  outworks ;  but  as  they  descended  the  slope,  their 
force  was  broken  in  two  or  three  parts,  while  they  were 
exposed  to  a  fire  like  that  which  destroyed  so  many  brave 
men  at  the  Alma.  The  French,  on  the  lefb,  rested  on  Gape 
Chersonese,  and  were  within  three  miles  of  their  ships,  ill  a 
position  where,  though  they  might  suffer  from  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  they  were  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  Bussian 
army  in  the  field.  The  attack  on  the  place  by  the  land 
batteries  and  by  the  ships  began  on  the  17th  of  October. 
The  Bussians  had  closed  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  by 
sinking  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  iHgates  (they  subse- 
quently sank  all  the  rest  of  their  fleet),  and  the  fire  of  the 
allied  ships  at  long  range  produced  so  very  little  effect,  whilst 
the  casualties  sustained  by  them  were  so  disproportionate  to 
the  damage  they  inflicted,  that  the  expeiiment  was  not  re- 
peated. 

Eight  days  afterwards  the  Eussians  in  turn  became  the 
assailants.  A  large  reinforcement  haying  been  received 
under  Liprandi,  that  general  was  detached  to  the  Tchernaya 
with  some  80,000  troops  to  attack  our  rear.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  position  of  the  allied  army  facilitated  his  efforts.  It 
has  already  been  explained  that  Balaklava  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  The  road  connecting  the  two 
runs  through  a  gorge  in  the  heights  which  constitute  the 
rear  of  the  British  position,  and  which  overlook  the  small 
grassy  plain  that  lies  to  the  north  of  the  inlet  of  Balaklava. 
The  possession  of  the  port  and  the  connecting  road  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  siege.  To  defend  them,  Lcml 
Baglan  had  placed  a  body  of  marines  and  s^ors  with  some 
heavy  guns  on  the  heights'  above  the  village  and  landing- 
place  of  Balaklava ;  beneath  the  heights^  he  had  stationed  the 
9^d  Highlanders,  under  Sir  GoUn  Campbell,  who  baxred  the 
road  down  to  the  village.  The  plain  running  northward  to- 
wards the  Tchernaya  is  intersected  by  a  low  irregular  ridge, 
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about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  village,  and  nmiiing^ 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rear  of  the  heights  on  the  north- 
western slopes  of  which  lay  the  British  army.  This  ridge  in 
the  plain  was  defended  by  four  redoubts,  intervening  between 
the  Tchemaya  and  the  British  cavalry  encamped  on  the 
southern  park  of  the  plain ;  and  the  rising  ground  in  their 
rear  was  held  by  the  Zouaves,  who  had  intrenched  them* 
selves  at  right  angles  with  the  redoubts.  The  extreme  right 
of  our  position  was  on  the  road  to  Kamara ;  the  centre  about 
Kadakoi,  with  the  Turkish  redoubts  in  front ;  the  left  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  high  lands  running  up  to  the  Inkermann 
ravine. 

The  object  of  the  Eussians  was  to  turn  the  right  and  seize 
Balaklava,  burn  the  shipping  in  the  port,  s£nd,  cutting  off  our 
communication  with  the  sea,  establish  themselves  in  our  rear. 
To  accomplish  this,  general  Liprandi  gathered  up  his  troops 
behind  the  defiles  at  Tchorgun  on  the  Tchemaya.  Here, 
having  previously  reconnoitred  our  .position,  he  divided 
his  forces  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October,  direct- 
ing one  body  by  the  great  military  road,  the  other  by 
Kamara,  and  debouching  upon  the  plain  near  the  Turkish 
redoubts.  The  redoubts  were  armed  with  two  or  three  heavy 
ship-guns,  and  each  manned  by  about  250  Turks.  The 
Eussians  coming  on  with  the'  dawn,  some  12,000  strong, 
with  from  thirty  to  forty  field-guns,  attacked  the  redoubts 
with  horse  artillery,  and  carried  them  in  succession;  the 
Turks  firing  a  few  shots,  and  then  flying  in  disorder  under  a 
fire  of  artiflery  and  the  swords  of  the  Cossadks.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  aroused  by  the  firing,  instantly  drew  up  the  93rd 
in  front  of  the  village  of  KJadakoi ;  and  the  affrighted  Turks 
rallied  for  a  moment  on  the  flanks  of  that  "living  wall  of 
brass,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  French  writer,  presented  by 
the  Highlanders.  But  the  redoubts  being  taken,  the  enemy^s 
artillery  advanced  and  opened  fire;  and  the  cavaliy  came 
rapidly  up.  As  the  93rd  was  within  range.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell drew  them  a  little  backward*behind  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  British  cavalry  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Highlanders,  and  a 
large  body  of  Eussian  cavalry  menaced  both.  The  larger 
section  went  towards  the  encampment  of  the  British  cavalry, 
and  were  met  at  once  by  the  heavy  brigade,  under  general 
Scarlett.    A  brief  but  brilliant  encounter  followed:  for  a 
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naoment  the  Greys  and  Enniskillens  in  the  first  line  seemed 
swallowed  up,  in  another  they  reappeared  victorious.  The 
long  dense  line  of  the  Bussian  horse  had  lapped  over  their 
flanks ;  but  the  second  British  line,  consisting  of  the  4th 
and  5th  Dragoons,  charging,  the  Eussians  were  broken  and 
rapidly  made  off.  "While  this  was  proceeding,  a  body  of  some 
400  cavalry  rode  at  the  Highlanders,  who,  not  deigning  to 
form  square,  mounted  the  crest  of  the  hill,  behind  which  they 
had  taken  shelter,  fired  in  line  two  deep,  and  sent  the  enemy 
flying. 

But  the  fighting  was  not  yet  over.  Seven  guns  taken  in 
the  redoubts  yet  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ; 
and  Lord  Eaglan  sent  an  order  to  Lord  Lucan  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  carrying  off  the  guns,  if  possible.  The  order 
was  wrongly  interpreted  as  a  peremptory  order  to  charge,  and 
in  that  sense  it  was  repeated  by  Lord  Lucan  to  Lord  Car- 
digan, who  obeyed  it  and  charged  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position,  with  a  desperate  sacrifice  of  men,  but  not 
without  mfiicting  severe  blows  upon  the  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  loss  of  life  entirely  a  waste.  To  the  Bussians  the  inci- 
dent proved  the  unmeasured  daring  of  the  foe  they  had  to 
face ;  to  the  British  troops  it  showed  the  lengths  to  which 
discipline  and  fidelity  can  be  carried.  The  light  cavalry 
brigade  mustered  607  sabres  that  morning ;  in  the  twenty 
minutes  occupied  by  the  charge  and  the  return,  they  lost 
335  horses,  and  had  nearly  as  many  officers  and  men  kiUed  or 
wounded*  The  heavy  dragoons  and  the  Chasseurs  d' Afrique 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  bleeding  remnant  of  this  daring 
band.  It  was  now  nearly  noon :  the  fourth  division,  under 
Sir  Q-eorge  Cathcart,  and  the  first  division,  under  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  had  come  up ;  and  the  Bussians  abandoned 
all  the  redoubts,  except  the  furthest  one  to  the  right. 
Nothing  more  was  done  that  day.  Looking  to  the  extent 
of  the  position  previously  occupied,  Lord  Baglan  determined 
to  contract  his  line  of  defence  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Balaklava  and  the  steeps^  in  the  right  rear  of  the  British 
army» 

if ext  day  the  enemy  sallied  forth  from  Sebastopol,  7000  or 
8000  strong,  and  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
army ;  but,  steadily  met  by  the  second  division  under  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  supported  by  the  brigade  of  Guards,  a  regiment 
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of  Bifles,  twD  gtms  from  the  Sght  diyiflion,  and  two  Fretiek 
bofctaliono,  tke  Basedans  were  gailazitly  repelled,  and  ihcai 
elxased  down  to  the  ak)p^  with  a  Idas  of  some  600  killed  and 
wounded,  and  80  praonevs. 

ioiother  fierce  engagement,  the  most  impo3Ptant  of  ail  in 
which  the  beiligermits  have  yet  been  engaged,  took  plaee  on 
the  5th  of  Noyember.  For  some  da^  previonslj,  ^e  Bob- 
sians,  who  already  poaseBsed  a  large  force  in  the  prolonged 
fortifications,  and  others  to  the  rear  of  the  alliea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Balaklava,  had  been  observed  to  receive  large  re- 
inforcements, which,  added  to  Liprandi's  corps  0a  the  Bussian 
left;,  of  30,000  or  more,  and  the  garriaon,  would  probably  jus- 
tify Lord  Baglan's  estimate  of  60,000  men  arrayed  agaii»t 
the  allies  on  the  memorable  5th  of  I^ovember.  To  augment 
the  weight  of  the  force  brought  down  to  crash  the  bei^egers, 
the  now  useless  army  of  the  Danube  had  been  withdrawn 
firom  Moldavia,  I^mng  Bessarabia  still  defended  by  its  special 
army,  but  not,  it  is  supposed,  entirely  exhausting  the  rein- 
forcements to  be  brought  from  the  intmor.  The  effort  of 
Mentchikof  to  throw  his  strength  into  a  succession  of  power- 
ful and,  if  poss^ie,  decisive  blows,  is  shewn  by  the  advance 
of  Damienberg's  army  in  the  very  lightest  ordcBr,  augmenting 
the  numbers  about  Sebastopol  without  much  regard  dther  to 
their  equipment  or  provision.  The  aim  was  to  bear  down  by 
accumtdated  pressure ;  and  it  was  with  such  a  view  that  ihe 
batteries  resumed  the  bombardment  cf  the  allies  in  their  be- 
sieged camp,  a  strong  force  fi*om  the  garrison  moved  out  to 
act  with  I>annenberg's  army,  and  Liprandi  made  a  feint,  that 
might  have  been,  had  it  succeeded,  a  penetrating  attack  to- 
wards the  rear ;  and  as  it  was,  it  did  busy  a  portion  of  the 
British  and  Erench  forces.  Thus  the  allies  were  to  be  occu- 
pied all  round,  while  the  weak,  unintrend^ed,  and  unfortified 
point  in  their  position  towards  the  valley  of  l^e  Inkermann 
was  to  be  penetrated  by  a  force  of  great  weight  and  mo- 
mentum. 

The  British  position  extends  fb  1^  termination  of  the 
north-eastern  heights  overlooking  the  valley  of  Inkermaaam,' 
and  sloping  on  1^  west  towards  lebastopoL  A  road,  cross- 
ing the  Inkermann  valley,  and  the  atvesm  by  a  bridge,  runs 
up  the  heights  into  the  Biritish  rear.    A  Httk  mk  its  right,  a 
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EHnall  nedoubt  had  been  eonsiaructed  for  twa  gonB ;  but  tlie 
guns  were  not-  in  positum  on  the  Ml.  To  ^  laft  of  the 
road,  as  far  as  the  extreme  Lancaster  battery  on  our  xighi* 
attack,  the  ground  was  broken  with  ravines  and  covered  wkh 
thick  brushwood.  The  greater  part  o£  the  hill  below  the 
two-gun  battery  was  loose  and  stony ;  but  within  About  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  redoubt  it  becomes  tangled  and  covered 
with  thidk  brushwood.  Eacing  the  hill,  and  overtopping  it 
on  the  tkorth,  is  a  corresponding  headkmd.  It  was  l£is  hill, 
so  steep  that  to  take  guns  up  seemed  impossible,  which  the 
Busaians  occupied  with  guns.  Across  the  Inkermann  road, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  encampment,  and  a  mile 
&om  the  two-gun  battery,  runs  a  long  low  stone  wall.  It 
was  in  this  position,  contracted  to  a  front  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  ths^  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  &ught. 

It  was  with  the  earliest  dawn,  enveloped  in  mist  and  rain, 
that  the  allies,  hearing,  without  seeing,  the  movement  of  the 
enemy,  roused  themselves  to  a  compreheausion  of  that  which 
they  were  to  expect.  They  were  attacked  in  position  by 
troops  converging  into  a  narrow  and  broken  ravine  or  meeting 
of  ravines ;  and  here,  for  all  the  "  solidity"  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  French  commander,  the  English  soldiers  were  re- 
peatedly driven  back.  At  one  time  the  battle  consisted  in 
the  play  of  artillery  upon  the  soldiers  of  either  side ;  at 
another,  in  sharp  conflicts  of  small  arms ;  but  for  the  most 
part  of  the  time  in  direct  personal  encounters,  where  each 
side  tried  against  the  other  its  weight,  muscular  strength, 
nerve,  and  resolve,  perilling  body  and  soul  in  the  determina- 
tion to  kill.  The  8000  English,  who  were  repeatedly  brought 
forward  to  meet  the  attack,  were  the  same,  unrelieved, 
throughout  the  day.  The  narrowness  of  the  channel  through 
which  the  battle  raged  prevented  the  Itusaians  from  usuig 
their  numbers  at  once,  but  those  numbers  gave  a  command 
of  fresh  forces  in  successive  relays.  So  the  c<m:fliet  continued . 
throughout  the  day ;  the  contending  bodies  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  reinforcemaats  or  new  resolution  lent . 
the  greater  weight  to  either  side.  The  arrival  of  the  French 
first  restored  something  like  aggresdve  equality  to  the  side 
of  the  allies;  and  at  kst,  Engmh  solidtt^jr  and  French  fire, 
proved  greatoe  than  Busffian  ferocity  and  nudabeKS. ,    . 
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As  tbe  enemy  seemed  about  to  make  a  final  effort,  the 
Zouaves  and  the  80th  French  Eegiment  came  up  and  assailed 
the  Eussian  left. 

^'This  occurred  at  about  eleven  o'clock;  and  from  that 
moment  ^;he  Buasian  chance  was  hopeless.  Yet  though 
under  the  Prench  fire  they  were  literidly  falling  by  batta- 
lions, they  never  showed  the  least  signs  of  trepid[ation  or 
disorder.  On  the  contrary,  they  formed  up  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful order,  altered  their  front  so  as  to  meet  the  attack  of  the 
iPrench,  and  extending  their  line  to  the  left,  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  attack  upon  the  English.  At  that  time,  however, 
our  men  were  well  prepared,  and,  without  any  order  or 
arrangement,  flung  themselves  headlong  upon  the  enemy, 
charging  with  the  bayonet.  The  Eussians  boldly  charged 
with  the  bayonet  also,  and  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  the 
80th,  41st,  49th,  88th,  and  six  or  seven  Eussian  reriments 
were  stabbing,  beating,  and  firing  at  each  other  in  the  most 
fearful  manner.  At  last  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  began  re- 
tiring in  good  order  across  the  Inkermann  heights.  ITntil  I 
saw  it,  I  never  in  my  life  could  have  believed  that  any  troops 
in  the  world  could  have  retired  under  such  a  murderous  fire 
in  such  perfect  order.  The  French  and  English,  with  a 
whole  mass  of  artillery,  followed  close  upon  the  retreating 
battalions,  pouring  in  volley  after  vollej^  of  grape-shot,  shell, 
and  musketry :  in  fact,  it  was  a  perfect  carnage.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  enemy  kept  their  order,  retreating  almost 
at  slow  time,  and  every  five  or  ten  minutes  halting  and 
charging  desperately  iip  the  hill  at  our  men  and  the  French. 
In  these  charges  the  Eussians  lost  fearfully.  We  received 
them  with  volleys  of  musketry,  and  then  dashed  at  them  with 
the  bayonet." 

The  battle  lasted  from  dawn  until  past  noon ;  when  the 
Eussians,  covering  their  retreat  by  a  heavy  fire,  fell  back, 
some  to  Sebastopol,  some  across  the  Inkermann,  leaving  be- 
hind them  one  of  the  bloodiest  fields  ever  beheld  by  a 
soldier.  Its  aspect  has  furnished  matter  for  much  eloquent 
description,  but  none  equals  that  of  Lord  Eaglan.  "  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  spectacle  before — ^but  on  this  I  will  not 
dwell,"— which  implies  more  from  his  pen  than  pages  from 
others.    Still  some  phrases  will  assist  the  reader.    '^The 
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scene  from  the  two-gun  battery  was  awful," — for  round  that 
spot  on  the  night  of  the  battle  the  clear  moonlight  enabled 
a  spectator  to  see  "  upwards  of  five  thousand  bodies."  "  Out- 
side the  battery,  the  Bussians  lay  two  and  three  deep :  in- 
side, the  place  was  literally  full  with  bodies  of  Eussians, 
guardsmen,  the  55th,  and  20th."  "They  lay  in  heaps." 
"  This  was  not  the  case  in  one  spot,  but  all  over  the  bloody 
field."  "  Prom  the  very  doors  of  the  tents  of  the  second 
division  over  the  hills,  on  the  high  road,  and  along  the  ravine, 
down  to  the  very  valley  below  the  Inkermann  ruins,  the  earth 
is  strewed  with  dead,  wounded,  arms  and  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, and  all  the  debris  of  the  fight." 

The  ascertained  loss  of  the  English  waa  2612,  including 
three  generals  killed  and  five  wounded ;  that  of  the  French  is 
stated  at  1700 ;  and  the  Eussian  loss  was  estimated  at  not  less 
than  15,000.  The  proportionate  loss  of  officers  in  our  army  was 
excessive ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  was  due  entirely  to  the 
conspicuous  dresses  which  they  wore :  their  conspicuous  acts 
contributed  much  more  signally  to  point  them  out  for  special 
attack.  Supposing  the  Eussian  loss  not  to  be  over-estimated, 
it  would  about  equal  that  of  the  allies  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  numbers  at  the  command  of  Prince  Mentchikof ;  so 
that  if  the  Eussians  were  inferior  soldiers,  their  inferiority 
at  all  events  exists  in  a  ratio  barely  exceeding  their  supe- 
riority of  nmnbers.  If  their  bravery  was  less  chivalrous, 
it  was  not  less  stubborn ;  and  the  battle  of  Inkermann  has 
exploded,  before  hundreds  of  competent  witnesses,  the  old 
dogma  that  hand-to-hand  conflicts  with  the  bayonet  caunot 
be.  Many  times  the  bayonet  was  the  only  weapon  with 
which  the  swaying  multitude  was  fighting  man  to  man.  In 
one  resource  the  Eussians  were  alone :  blindly  obedient  to 
the  divine  order  of  their  emperor,  assoilzied  before  the  con- 
flict by  the  blessing  of  their  priests  in  the  churches  of  Sebas- 
topol,  they  were  licensed  to  carry  the  war  further  than 
humanity  warrants,  for  the  wounded  were  slaughtered  where 
they  lay.  Inkermann  showed,  therefore,  that  we  had  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  Eussian  incompetency  to  use  Eussian  re- 
sources, from  the  wanted  of  adapted  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders,  of  animal  bravery  in  the  men ;  nothing  to  hope 
from  Eussian  scruples ;  and  that  the  conquest  of  Sebastopol 
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<xmld  only  be  effected  by  main  strength  exercised  to  over* 
come  tbe  great  numbera,  tbe  stnmg  positicm,  blind  fidditj, 
«Dd  absolute  nnsempulonsness. 

Soon  afber  Htke  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkerauran  came  that 
of  a  truly  untowwd  event  on  the  other  side  oi  the  glol>e. 
in  the  last  week  of  August  half  a  doeen  ships  of  the  allies, 
looking  out  for  Bussian  vessels  at  large  in  the  Paciic,  found 
themselves  off  the  fortified  port  of  Petropaulofski ;  and  with 
only  one  steamer  «nongst  them  entered  upon  a  bombardment 
of  «  Kamtehatkan  Algiers,  as  if  they  were  fully  equipped  and 
eo&Btituted  for  the  purpose.  The  fire  of  the  ships  kept  up 
for  some  days,  and  a  partial  landing  did  some  damage ;  but 
a  subsequent  attempt  to  storm  the  town  ended  in  the  repulse 
of  the  troops  disembarked,  with  much  slaughter ;  and  the 
fleet  retired  with  a  loss  of  many  men  and  several  officers,  in- 
cluding ihe  English  admiral,  killed,  it  is  said,  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  his  own  pistol.  That  a  fleet  of  l^glish 
and  French  i&ps  should  leave  their  mark  is  a  matter  of 
course;  but  never  was  a  week  worse  spent  than  that  off 
Petropaulofski. 


CHAPTEE  LXXVIL 

THE  SIEGE  or  SEBA.ST0P0L  COlilTIKTJED — ^ACCESSIOK  OF  SAB- 
nnriA  to  the  AKGLO-rEEUOH:  AliLIAH^CE — DEA.TH  OF  THE 
EMFEBOB  KICHOLAS  —  CONEEEENCE  AT  YIEKUA — COBT- 
CLTJSIOir. 

SnrcB  the  battle  of  Inkermann  the  fighting  before  Sehas- 
topol  has  consisted  only  of  sorties  from  the  place,  and  attacks 


began 

havoc  among  the  allies,  the  British  troops  being  the  chief 
sufferers.  The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  had  been  under- 
taken with  most  inadequate  means,  and  without  due  cauticm 
or  sufficient  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  re- 
sistance to  be  expected  from  the  enemy.  Thus  rashly  begun, 
it  was  still  worse  conductedTr-by  our  government  at  least. 
The  hideous  mismanagement  which  prevailed  in  every  de- 
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partment  of  the  service  almost  annihilated  our  army,  so  that 
although  reinforcemezLts  were  seat  to  it  as  faat;  as  our  be- 
wildered ministers  coidd  coutriye  to  forward  them,  several 
months  elapsed  before  our  effective  strength  was  made  fairly 
adequate  to  the  oardinary  duties  in  the  trenches,  for  the  new 
arxivals  died  oE  still  more  zapidly  thaa  their  predecessors 
from  the  effects  of  bad  ood  insuficieiit  food,  want  of  clothing, 
shelter,  and  medical  cane,  and  continual  overwork.  The  de- 
tails of  these  disasters  aad  of  their  causes  belong,  not  to  the 
history  of  Eussia,  but  to  that  of  England,  in  whose  social 
axid  political  instatutions  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  important 
modifications. 

"Whilst  the  heroic  armies  of  Prance  and  England  were 
.rotting  before  Sebastopol  in  espiation  of  the  sins  of  their 
governments,  there  was  no  pause  to  the  labours  of  diplomacy, 
noc  much  result  from  them.  Bussia  continued  her  delusive 
demonstrations  in  that  field  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to 
prevent  the  (zerman  powers  from  siding  with  her  opponents. 
Austria,  professing  her  approval  of  the  cause  of  the  Western 
Powers,  clung  to  every  faint  hope  of  peace  with  a  tenacity 
which  her  position  in  political  geography  sufficiently  ex- 

Slaina,  for  any  war  would  be  for  her  the  risk  of  absolute 
estruction.  She  would  find  her  minimum  of  risk  in  siding 
with  us ;  but  peace  at  any  price  is  a  policy  for  Austria  alone 
in  the  whole  world.  There  appears  no  reason  to  charge  her 
with  bad  faith  to  Erance  and  England ;  but  to  Prussia  that 
charge  is  brought  home  by  clear  and  accumulated  evidence. 
She  is  the  secret  ally  of  Eussia,  and  in  her  dealings  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  she  stands  convicted  of  a  repetition  of  that 
duplicity  of  which  she  once  reaped  the  fruits  at  Jena.  But 
whilst  Eussia  falters  and  Austria  falters,  England  and  Prance 
have  found  a  frank  ally  in  Sardinia,  which  has  engaged  to 
furnish  and  maintain  at  her  own  cost  a  contingent  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  the  allied  army  in  the  Crimea.  The  first 
instalment  of  that  contingent  has  already  arrived  a:t  the  scene 
of  action. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1855,  the  electric  telegraph  startled 
all  Europe  with  the  news  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
expired  at  noon  that  day  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Por  once 
these  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  death  of  a  Eussian 
emperor  has  been  officially  a^ccibed  to  its  true  cause.    The 
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health  of  Nicholas  had  long  heen  in  a  precarious  state,  and 
an  English  physician,  Doctor  Granville,  had  written  to  Lord 
Palmerston  about  the  time  when  the  war  was  declared,  staling 
his  conviction  that  the  emperor's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's 
purchase.  The  toils  and  anxieties  in  which  he  was  latterly- 
involved  might  have  broken  down  a  stronger  constitution 
than  that  of  Nicholas,  for  in  his  stalwart  frame  there  was  a 
hereditary  taint  which  had  manifested  itself  in  other  members 
of  his  family,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  insanity,  sometimes 
in  that  of  erysipelas  or  other  maladies.  Besides,  the  fact  is 
not  less  certain  than  it  is  ludicrous,  that  he  had  habituallj 
practised  tight-lacing  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  often  fainted 
when  he  migirthed  himself  for  sleep.  The  tendency  to  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  which  at  last  proved  fatal  to  him,  was 
the  natural  result  of  that  despicable  display  of  vanity. 

Had  Nicholas  died  a  year  or  two  sooner,  the  world  would 
have  been  spared  much  suffering.  Happening  when  it  did, 
his  death  was  an  event  of  no  political  importance  whatever. 
He  died  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Alexander  IL,  whose  character  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  his  uncle  and  namesake. 

Fondly  imagining  that  a  new  reign  would  be  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  Kussian  policy,  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Austria,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain  again  met  those  of 
Eussia  in  conference  at  Vienna.  Turkey  was  also  repre- 
sented there ;  but  Prussia  was  very  justly  excluded.  The 
whole  story  of  this  elaborate  hoax,  played  off  by  Eussia  on 
the  credulous  governments  of  the  West,  is  now  before  the 
world  in  the  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  at  Vienna 
on  the  Eastern  Question,"  giving  the  proceedings  from  the 
16th  of  March  to  the  26th  of  April,  in  protocols  which 
record  stipulations  upon  special  points  and  report  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  whole  subject,  with 
great  point  and  spirit.  The  discussion — sometimes  it  may 
be  called  almost  altercation — ^is  animated  and  dramatic.  The 
dramatis  personae  at  the  commencement  are  Buol  Schauen- 
stein  and  Prokesch  Osten  for  Austria,  Bourqueney  for  Erance, 
"Westmoreland  for  England,  Gortchakof  and  Titoff  for  Eussia, 
Aarif  Effendi  for  Turkey;  to  whom  entered  subsequently 
Lord  John  Eussell  for  England,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  for  Erance, 
and  Aali  Pasha  for  the  Porte. 
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The  conferences  start  from  the  memorandum  communi- 
cated by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Eritain  to  Prmce  Gortchakof  on  the  28th  December,  setting 
forth  ''  the  four  points"  'with  much  greater  distinctness  and 
force  than  they  had  been  expressed  in  previous  indications  of 
the  objects  sought  by  the  allies.  If  these  four  points  had 
been  granted,  Moldavia,  Yallachia,  and  .Servia  would  have 
been  secured  in  their  local  independence,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte,  with  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Jive 
powers;  the  Danube  would  have  been  placed  as  to  its  control 
and  care  under  a  svndicate ;  the  Ottoman  Porte  would  have 
been  recognised  as  forming  a  member  of  the  European  comity ; 
the  preponderance  of  Eussia  in  the  Black  Sea  would  have 
been  terminated ;  and  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  would 
have  received  a  confirmation  of  their  immunities,  without 
distinction  of  sect,  under  the  friendly  observation  of  the  five 
powers.  These  were  the  objects  to  which  the  three  powers 
pledged  their  adhesion,  and  to  which  Turkey  gave  her 
sanction. 

In  the  conference,  however,  the  representatives  of  the 
several  powers  assumed  very  diflferent  positions,  which  only 
became  fully  developed  when  the  discussion  reached  the  third 
point.  The  indications  of  diversity  were  shown  at  the  earliest 
stages ;  but  it  was  here  that  they  started  into  their  full  an- 
tagonism. Aarif  Effendi,  whom  we  may  guess  to  be  a  re- 
served Asiatic,  takes  a  quiet  position,  submitting  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  allied  powers,  though  not  slavishly,  and 
not  professing  to  have  full  authority  from  his  government. 
When  Aali  Pasha  arrives  the  language  is  changed :  although 
he  still  holds  authority  ad  referendum,  he  takes  his  share  m 
the  discussion,  shapes  particular  propositions  according  to 
the  Turkish  point  of  view,  and  evidently  to  the  convenience 
of  the  allies ;  and  when  Eussia  grows  insolent,  as  she  often 
does  in  the  mouth  of  both  her  plenipotentiaries,  Aali  Pasha 
replies  with  spirit :  there  is  the  edge  of  the  scimitar  in  his 
words.  Lord  John  Eussell  often  suggests  original  points, 
but  usually  exercises  a  clear  and  sound  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  difierent  propositions,  with  a  firm  adhesion  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Western  Powers  stand,  and  a  useful 
copiousness  of  historical  illustration.  If  the  Eussians  find 
difficulties  in  the  want  of  precedent  or  analogy,  the  historian 
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of  the  peace  of  TJtreeht  has  an  instance  aJb  haad,  and  com- 
monly an  instance  with,  a  mocal  to  it  highly  pertinenifc  to  the 
occasion.  Thse  Earl  of  Westmorelaad,  who  nad  lespeetablj 
k^t  up  the  representationa  of  our  'Fis/Dei^D^oSSace^  agrees  in 
the  sentimentB  of  Lord  John  Busaell.  De  Bourqueney  is 
to  France  what  Westmoreland  is  to  En^nd ;  qq]^  Ytesiek 
individualism  will  assert  ita^,  and  Be  Bourquenej  aotne- 
times  hazards  originality.  The  charadier  i£  the  Ausitzdsn 
nunisters  is  eontorested ;  and  Idie  diversity  which  haa  be^i 
observed  bc^een  them  is  periwps  not  without  some  iexmt  as 
evidence  that  the  Austrian  statesmen  were  in  eamesL  Count 
Bnol  places  the  ease  of  the  allies  with  great  diatinetnesi, 
sums  up  their  proposals  in  an  able  condenaatkm  that  IcMBes 
nothing  of  their  spirit,  and  puts  their  arguments  well  as 
against  Eusaia;  but  he  is  persuasive  rather  thanper^nptory, 
is  disposed  to  be  conciliatory  on  ail  sides,  sees  force  in  the 
Western  demands,  and  descries  '^elements"  of  discuaaioiL  in 
the  Bussian  proposals.  Frokesch  Oaten  carried  into  the 
conference  the  rougher  and  more  powerful  eloquence  which 
he  had  already  exhibited  in  the  Germanic  diet.  If  the  Bus- 
sian plenipot^tiaries  are  insiduous  and  ins(dent,  ProketK^ 
«an  return  their  impertinence  upon  themselves.  Eor  ior 
stance,  when  Bussia  proposed  that  the  powera  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  Turkey  if  she  call 
iar  help, — a  Bussian  minister  having  already  hinted  that 
Turkish  territory  might  have  been  defaided  against  Briiddn 
aggression  at  Aden, — Lord  John  Bussell  gravely  reminds  the 
assembly  that  the  danger  of  aggression  comes  from  Biiiwia, 
not  England ;  but  Baron  Froke^  retorts  upon  the  Bussian, 
that  to  defend  Turkey  Bussia  must  be  powerful  in  her  navy, 
and  thus  the  proposal  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  very 
danger  which  they  sought  to  avert.  The  Bussian  plenmo- 
tentiariea  are  the  bravoes  of  the  drama.  Prince  Grortchakof 
superciliously  meets  the  offer  that  Bussia  shall  take  the 
initiative  on  the  third  point,  by  drily  announcing  that  Ins 
instructions,  after  eighteen  days'  delay,  do  not  enable  him 
to  make  a  proposition.  After  having  adopted  ''the  four 
points,"  he  proposes  that  the  questLons  of  supremacy  in  the 
Black  Sea  be  left  as  the  sul^eet  of  direct  cornmunication 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey  ahme;  consents  that  Turkey 
4diall  have  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  assistance  of  otheir 
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powers  if  she  wants  it;  in  shorty  stultifies  the  whole  eonsi- 
deration  of  the  finir  points^  and  iosolently  pi«tends  that 
ExiSBia  has  ^lilled  her  pkdges  hy  takii^  tluem  into  con- 
sidemtian  at  all  G-oartehakof  sneers  at  England  lor  holding 
Aden,  once  a  Turkish  post ;  and  sneezs  at  the  iiuiependence 
which  Turkey  exhifaits  under  the  paskronage  of  her  allies. 
The  speec^s  of  Titoff  me  one  contiimed  sneer  of  smooth 
hypocrisy,  heightening  rather  than  covering  iznpeitiaenGe 
under  a  thin  gloss  of  OTer-studied  courtesy. 

The  only  remains  of  the  Yiemia  conferences  c<msirt  in  the 
last  Eussian  project,  revising  her  former  pri^osal.  The 
effect  of  the  former  would  haire  been  to  make  the  Black  9ea 
a  theatre  of  more  crowded  war,  by  admitting  all  armed  ships : 
ihe  latter  leaves  matters  exactly  as  they  were  at  first,  except 
that  the  allies  get  a  paper  guarantee  of  the  staizes^qvo  ;  whUe 
Eiussia  has  obtained,  by  experiment,  a  proof  that  her  designs 
and  encroachments,  even  when  detected  and  undisgnised,  en- 
<;ounter  no  effectual  resistance  ;  but  she  stands,  and  moves 
the  paramount  power  in  Europe,  supreme  in  G-ermany,  un- 
ehallenged  until  she  comes  to  !rranee  and  the  few  countries 
that  lie  beyond  the  sea  or  the  Pyrenees. 

IXo  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  Eastern  papers 
without  a  strong  conviction  that  t^e  troubles  of  Europe,  and 
the  laboiurs  if  not  the  difficulties  of  this  country,  are  begizming 
rather  than  terminating.  We  have  evidently  made  no  way  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  the  alliance  of 
the  Western  Powers  were  formed ;  but  we  have  committed 
onraelves  to  the  pursuit  of  those  objects,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  confess  that  our  power  has  declined  and  is  declining. 
We  cannot  draw  back.  Bussia  is  less  than  ever  prepared  to 
yidd.  Austria  is  not  ready  to  take  our  side  in  the  conflict. 
-Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  and  strongly- 
established  conclusions  of  the  papers.  Besides  this,  the  re- 
signation of  Count  Nesselrode,  to  be  succeeded  as  dnief  mi- 
nister by  Prince  Yermalof,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Muscovite 
party,  implies  that  Bussia  is  as  resolute  to  make  no  conces- 
sions as  when  Prince  Gkjrtchakof  mocked  the  Vienna  con- 
femnce  with  his  propositions,  and  she  is  prepared  for  a  more 
vigorous  battling  with  arms.  It  behoves  ns,  then,  to  eon- 
front  the  situation  under  these  circnmstanees,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  next  move  which  may  give  us  advantages  that 
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we  have  forfeited  by  mistakes  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  month  (May,  1855).  If  we  turn  to  the  Crimea, 
we  mid  that  not  only  have  the  besiegers  made  no  impression 
on  Sebastopol,  but  even  that  the  fortress  is  stronger  at  all 
points  than  when  they  first  sat  down  before  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bussia,  as  a  naval  power,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nonentity,  and  her  loss  of  m^n  has  been  ten  times  greater 
than  our  own.  "  I  have  here,"  said  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  14th  of  May,  "  a  statement,  as  to 
which  I  can  mention  no  names,  but  which  is  one  made  on  the 
very  highest  authority ;  and  from  this  it  appears,  that  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  a  return  was 
made  up  stating  that  170,000  Eussians  had  died ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  supplementary  return,  furnished  some  days  later, 
70,000  were  added  to  the  list,  making  a  total  loss  of  240,000 
men."  Again,  the  allied  armies  are  constantly  receiving 
fresh  accessions  of  strength  from  without,  and  the  causes  of 
their  inherent  weakness  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. On  the  28th  of  April,  general  Canrobert  announces 
with  pleasure  to  the  emperor  of  the  Erench,  that  "the 
English  army,  always  so  solid,  has  become  as  fine  and  healthy 
as  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  its  arrival  in  the  East.  It  is 
receiving  reinforcements  in  infantry,  in  cavalry,  and  in  means 
of  transport.  I  continue  to  live  on  the  most  cordial  terms 
with  Lord  Eaglan,  and  the  two  armies  continue  to  be  closely 
united,  and  count  one  upon  the  other."  Since  he  wrote 
this,  general  Canrobert  has  ceased  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  army,  and  is  succeeded  by  general  Pelissier, 
whose  striking  career  in  Algeria  is  a  guarantee  that  his  com- 
mand will  be  distinguished  by  greater  vigour. 

While  we  write,  the  bomoardment  of  Sebastopol  is  sus- 
pended, and  measures  appear  to  be  in  progress  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  some  other  part  of  the  Crimea.  We  will  not  venture 
'  to  predict  that  Sebastopol  will  be  taken  by  storm,  though  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  decided  advance  made  by  both 
French  and  English  will  not  lead  to  that  result ;  but  we  are 
•  confident  that  in  one  way  or  another  Sebastopol  will  fail, 
whether  the  allies  persevere  in  the  siege,  or  adopt  the  policy 
so  consonant  with  the  views  of  military  authorities,  of  carry- 
ing the  contest  to  the  field.    In  fine,  we  look  with  unabated 
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hope  to  the  issue  of  this  great  contest,  and  conclude  in  the 
following  words  of  an  able  man  and  eloquent  writer  :* 

"  We  have  nothing  to  repine  at.  Whatever  is  is  right. 
Had  we  taken  Sebastopol  by  a  sudden  rush  after  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  we  should  have  vain-glorified  ourselves  on  what 
we  had  not  as  well  as  on  what  we  had  and  have.  The  grand 
and  indomitable  courage  of  our  people  would  have  over- 
shadowed our  short-comings,  and  we  should  have  gone  on  in 
the  belief  that  our  system  was  a  perfect  one,  till  at  some 
future  time  we  should  have  plunged  into  a  similar  series  of 
blunders,  possibly  with  less  favourable  circumstances  to  re- 
trieve them.  *  Our  noble  army  of  martyrs'  has  indeed  bled 
for  us ;  but,  alas !  it  is  only  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  that  the 
regeneration  of  a  people  can  be  wrought  out.  Grievous 
though  it  be,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  such 
martyrs  are  found  amongst  our  ranks.  Had  our  people  been 
of  low  caste  and  only  remarkable  for  obedience  to  orders, 
they  might,  under  sldlful  generals,  have  achieved  victories  as 
do  Indian  sippahees;  but  the  permanence  of  our  nation 
would  in  such  case  have  depended  upon  individual  men ; 
we  should  have  been  as  the  people  of  Thebes,  whose  glory 
rose — and  fell— with  Epaminondas.  and  Pelopidas.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Whether  with  or  without  generals,  whether  as  an 
army  or  as  a  crowd,  the  heroism  is  in  the  mass ;  and,  as  with 
the  Greeks  of  ThermopyiaB — whether  that  be  history  or  fable 
— the  heroism  only  becomes  extinct  with  the  death  of  the 
last  weapon-wielder.  Disasters,  defeats,  miseries,  nothing 
can  baffle  such  a  people— only  extinction — an  extinction  pre- 
ferable to  living  the  life  of  serfs.  England  and  Erance  re- 
ptesent  the  world's  progress,  side  by  side  with  enlightened, 
wise  Sardinia.  Russia  represents  the  dark  ages  in  their 
death-throes ;  while  Prussia  and  Austria,  balancing  sinister 
and  dexter,  *  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.' 

"  Had  the  allies  made  a  brilliant  success,  the  foeman  and 
the  world  might  have  called  it  a  happy  chance  on  one  side 
against  misfortunes  on  the  other :  but  the  process  has  been 
slow  and  sure.  Never  have  the  Eussians  stood  their  ground 
against  the  allies  in  fair  fight.  They  have  burrowed  in  their 
earth  and  stone,  and  the  process  has  been  as  that  of  drawing 

•  W.  Bridges  Adams,  Spectator,  May  19, 1855. 
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a  badgCT,  the  severest  of  all  ixials  of  the  tenacity  and  en- 
durance of  well-traiiked  dogs.  Sebastopol  has  been  the 
treasiire-houae  of  war.  There  have  been  gathered  together 
the  attores  and  munitioas  g£  a  score  and  a  half  of  years, 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Gonstanliinople.  The  value  of 
that  treasure  has  changed  the  Scythian  policy  of  retreating 
and  destroying  before  an  advancing  enemy.  The  armament 
intended  for  the  Dardanelles  is  cdnsuming  day  by  day  in 
wrath  and  despair ;  and  even  were  the  siege  sure  to  be  now 
abandoned,  the  hope  of  success  against  Turkey  must  be  post- 

red  for  two  generations.  When  Sebastopol  can  no  longer 
maintained,  the  destruction  of  their  fleet  and  the  last 
remnant  of  their  war-gear  will  precede  the  snarling  retreat 
of  the  baffled  Scythians;  who  will  fly  howling  across  the 
neck  of  Perekop,  adding  another  to  the  many  proofs  that, 
numerous  though  they  be,  they  canuot  concentrate  their 
numbers  to  any  useful  effect  against  the  men  of  !^gland  and 
!Franoe ;  who  will  settle  down  aud  make  a  thriving  colony  of 
freemen  on  the  soil  where  the  Buss  kept  only  serfs,  adTter 
robbing  it  by  main  force  from  its  former  owners.  At  the 
outset  the  allies  proclaimed  their  intentions  not  to  make  any 
territorial  aggrazidisement.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  that 
promise  to  set  up  new  nations  under  their  guarantee,  to 
break  the  heart  and  wither  the  grasp  of  despotic  lUissia,  and 
drive  her  back  into  her  howling  wilderness,  till  the  envies 
of  those  who  have  fought  to  retain  Sebastopol  shall  begin  to 
prompt  the  question,  whether  successful  freedom  be  nob  a 
better  thing  for  them  and  theirs  than  unsuccessful  despotism? 
After  all,  it  is  not  against  Eoissians  that  we  combat,  but 
against  the  evil  principle  that  crushes  and  makes  powerless 
the  Bussians  themselves.  !Bussia  must  be  broken  into  frag> 
ments  ere  she  can  grow  into  a  form  of  beauty.  But  for  her 
own  aggression  this  painful  operation  might  have  been  post- 
poned yet  awhile  j  but  she  has  sown  the  wind  and  must  reap 
the  whiilwind." 
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Abbas  Mibzi.  invades  £li2abethpo], 
and  is  defeated  by  Paskievitch,  ii.  326 

Abbasabad,  fortress  of,  ii-  SS9 

Abkhasia,  iL  393 ;  invasion  of,  397 

Abo,  treaty  of,  i.  481 

Acbmet  Khan  defeated,  ii.  352 

Achmet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  admiral, 
ii.  344,  345;  462 

Acre,  capture  of,  ii.  404 

Ada^ef,  his  Auspicious  adminisfnration, 
i.l38 

Administration,  changes  in  tiie  forms 
of.  L  342 

Adrianople  entered  l^  the  Bussians, 
ii.  360;  its  meaoB  of  defence,  360; 
treaty  of,  352,  396 

Aides,  capture  of,  ii.  349 

Aga  Mahomed  Khan  mardies  agshist 
Georgia,  ii.  128 

Akerman,  convention  of,  ii.  331 

Akhalzik,  surrender  of,  ii.  .333;  besieged, 
352 

Aland,  naval  victory  at,  i.  305 

Aland  Islands,  captured,  iL  238 

Alans,  the,  i.  71 

Alberoni,  cabals  of  the,  i  813. 814 

Albert  cuirassiers  destroyed,  ii.  361 

Alexander  I.  proclaimed  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  ii-  14fi;  his 
grief  on  the  murder  of  his  father 
Paul,189;  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
191;  his  character,  192—194;  his 
useful  reforms,  195;  concludes  trea- 
ties of  peace  with  England  and  other 
states,  196, 197 ;  incorporates  Geor^ 
with  Rusua,  197 ;  his  rupture  with 
Prance,  201;  enters  into  the  tlnrd 
coalition  at  Europe,  203;  Ms  cam- 
paign of  Auaterlitz,  209  et  seq,;  of 
£  vtau  and  Friedland,  219 ;  his  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  22a;  declares  war  asainst 
England,  285;  his  conquest  of  Pin- 
land,  237;  war  with  Tuney,  243, 253 ; 
collusion  withNapoleon,  345;  congress 
of  Erfurt,  251;  enforces  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  256 ;  at  war  with  Prance. 
260;  and  Napoleon's  campaini  of 
Moscow,  261  etseq, ;  nnitet  wiui  liie 


grand  alliance,  273 ;  invades  Prance, 
275;  and  enters  Paris,  277;  visits 
London,  279;  his  projects  respecting 
Poland,  281,  284:  his  constitutional 
projects  for  Russia^  287;  his  military 
colours,  2S9;  his  religious  fervour, 
293 ;  expels  the  Jesuits,  293 ;  his  re- 
nunciation of  liberalism,  293,  294; 
his  last  years,  295;  his  domestic  sor- 
rows, 299;  his  death,  301;  review  of 
his  reign,  302 
Alexander,  prince  of  Tver,  i.  81 
Alexander,  the  Lithuanian  prince,  i. 

123 
Alexandrovsky;,  fort  of,  i.  140 
Alexis  Czarevitch   succeeds    ta    the 
throne,  i.  218;  his  death,  224;  no- 
tices of.  319;  his  other's  dislike  to 
him,  320;   disinherited,  321;   tried, 
condemned,  and  poisoned,  328—336; 
sentence  on,  485 
Ali- Jar-Kan  occupied  by  the  Aussians, 

ii.  327 
Ali  Pasha  defeated,  ii.  444 
Alliance  of  1813-14  against  Napoleon, 

ii.272 
Allied  sovereigns  visit  London,  ii.  279 
Allies,  Anglo-Prench,  ii.  462;   declare 
war  against  Bussia,  464;  assemble  at 
Yamn^  A'>i;    at  thn  Alrrnd  Islands, 
4^5 ;  arrivii  at  the  Cni:LL^a^  486;  their 
forces  laudat  Eupaton:!,  487;    gain 
the  biiLt  lo  of  Almap  iHVi ;   invest  8e- 
bistopol,  495  €t  aa^. ;  joioed  by  Sar- 
dinia.,   ^^2. 1    their  future  successes 
anticipated,  610 
AlmrL.  battle  of  tbcj  ii.4SU 
A]  i>h  nbt4  ,Eusamn  ,ori^in  of  the,  i.  125,  n. 
Aiijnla,  khip  of  tho  Gothj*.  i.  7 
AiTn-^ricans,  Oat^harinr/tj  disi  ilce  to,ii.  119 
An]-t{'ri;laiii  visited  bv  VvUr,  i.  247 
Auaija,  fortrc?i3  of,  li^  31^3,400;  ceded 

to  EusuLi,  &5:2i 
Anftsiafiia,  hride  of  Ivan  TV  ,  i  136 
Andrew,  tbc  heir  of  Suadal,  i.  3, 5, 64; 

a^fli^ina:t(Kli  66 
Anna     Ivanovna    succtHids     to     the 
throuc,  L^i;  conditional  of  her  80- 
,    terergnty,  405;    the  events  of  her 
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reign,  407— 417;  hor  death,  418;  her 
oharacter,t6.;  characteristics  of  her 
reign.  419 

Anne,  Princess,  regen<^  of,  i.  422 

Anthony,  the  German  physician,  mur- 
dered. i.l21,«. 

Appanages,  evils  of  dividing  the  em- 
pire into,  i.  58,  54 ;  fnreat  number  of, 
57;  indefinitely  multiplied,  63;  con- 
tests respecting,  64  et  «M.;  annihi- 
lated by  Ivan  UI.,  122 

Araktcheief,  General,  his  rapid  promo- 
tion by  Paul,  ii.  157.  n.;  his  rigorous 
measures,  288;  his  disgrace.  291,  n. 

Araxes.country  of  the,  ceded  to  Aussia^ 
ii.  329 

ArchaQsel  founded,  i.  137 

Ardebyi  occupied  by  the  Russians,  ii. 
327 

Aristocracy,  Peter  annihilates  their 
ancient  privileges,  L  357 ;  of  Bussia, 
regulations  respecting  the,  493  ^^  se^. 

Aristotle  of  Bologna  buuds  the  EremUn 
of  Moscow,  i.  126 

Armed  neutrality  of  Europe,  the  plan 
of,  ii.  83 ;  promoted  by  Paul,  182 

Army  organised  by  Peter  the  Great, 
i.  238,  239 ;  organisation  of  the,  256 ; 
dress  of  the  soldiers,  259;  licence  of 
the,  ii.  139 ;  Paul's  eccentric  regula- 
tions in  the,  165 

Asia  overruns  Europe,  i.  67:  the  Turk- 
ish military  struggles  in,  ii.  445 

Asiatic  invasions  of&ussia,  i  7 

Askhold  slain  by  Oleg.  i.  10 

Arras,  the  river,  ii.  828 

Asof.  siege  of,  i.  240 

''Assemblies''  regulated  by  Peter,  i. 
259 

Astarabath,  province  of,  i.  362 

Astrakan  conquered,  i.  136 ;  insurrec- 
tion in,  279 

Augustus  11^  King  of  Poland,  his  con- 
tests with  itussia,  i.  280;  his  dastardly 
conduct,  283;  prepares  to  recover  his 
throne,  290, 291 :  death  of,  408 

Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  ii.  15,  16; 
death  of,  19 

Austerlitz,  campaign  of,.ii.  209  et  seq, ; 
battle  of,  213;  its  results,  214-218 

Austria  favourable  to  Russia,  i.  899 ; 
suspicious  conduct  of,  ii.  174 

Austrians  occupy  the  Principalities,  ii. 

Austro-Bussian  war  with  Turkey,  iL 
91, 101 

B. 

Bagdad,  Turkish  pashalic  of,  the  politi- 
cal state  of,  ii.  863;  occupation  of, 
contemplated  by  Russia,  854 

Bagration,  General,  military  operations 

Bainctar  deposes  Mahomet  lY.  ii. 
247;dc»thof,t6. 


Baku,  city  of,  i.  362 

Balaklava occupied  by  the  allies,  ii.  493 ; 
battle  of,  496 

Balkan  mountains,  ii.  847 ;  preparations 
for  crossing,  348;  crossed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 349 

Balta,  town  of.  destroyed,  ii.  4/7 

Baltic,  operations  in  the,  ii.  485 

Baltic  fleet  fltted  out.  ii.  458;  depar- 
ture  of  the,  461 ;  prizes  captured  by 
the,  470 

Baly,  Khan  of  the  Kaptchak,  L  78 

Baragusy  d'Hilliors,  Marshal,  iL  456, 
463 

Barbarians,  difficulties  of  civilising,  i. 
51 

Barr,  capture  of,  ii,  47 

Basilian  nuns.    See  Minsk 

Basmanof.  Peter,  i.  172,  173.  180;  de- 
clares in  favour  of  Dmitri,  180  ; 
bravely  defends  Dmitri,  196 

Bassevitz,  the  minister,  i.  393 

Basmikoff,  the  insurgent  conspirator, 
ii.319 

Battori,  Prince,  his  scornful  treatment 
ofIvaniy.,i.l42 

Bauer,  General,  ii.  61;  an  officer  of 
Potemkin,  ii.  115,  n. 

Bebutof,  Prince,  his  operations  in  the 
Caucasus,  ii  446 

Belgrade,  treaty  of,  i.  413 

Bell.  Mr.,  owner  of  the  Vixen,  ii.  40O,  401 

Belski,  Prince,  i.  133;  influence  of,  134 ; 
murdered,  135 

Bern,  General,  ii.  369, 875 

Bender,  capture  of,  and  great  slaughter, 
ii.  52,  et  n. 

Benningsen,  General,  one  of  Paul's 
murderers,  ii.  189 ;  his  military  ope- 
rations, 220  etseq.;  appointed  com- 
numder  of  the  Russian  armies,  224 

Berg,  General,  ii.  868 

Besika  Bay,  ii.  419 

Bestrueff  ^he  Russian  chancellor,  i. 
346  ;  the  husband  of  Elizabeth, 
427,  428 ;  his  treasonable  intrigues, 
439 ;  restored  to  his  honours,  478 ; 
the  intrigues  of,  iL  8  e^  teq.;  his 
death,  478 

Bestujef.  the  insurgent  conspirator,  ii. 
316,  317, 319, 320  ;ms  execution,  322 

Bielgorod.  siege  of,  L  36 

Bien  Public,  Code  du,  ii.  820 

Biren,  Ernest  John,  the  grand  cham- 
berlain, i.  407  ;  chosen  duke  of 
Courland,  410,  ii.  16 ;  his  oppressions 
and  unpopularity  as  regent,  L  420; 
arrest  of,  421 ;  memoir  of,  421,  n. 

BitiagoCski,  Mikhail,  murdered,  i.  159 

Black  Nuns,  convent  of  the,  ii.  882 

Black  Sea,  Peter's  expedition  to  the,  i. 
240;  naval  operations  inthe,  ii.  467 
et  seq. 

Blucher,  Prince,  military  operations  of, 
ii.  276, 277 
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Blude,  the  traitor,  i.  27, 28 

Bobrinsky,  Count,  the  son  of  Catharine 
II.  aiid  Count  Orlof,  ii.  13 

Bolotnikof,  Ivan,  the  Polish  general,  i. 
208 ;  defeated  and  drowned,  205 

Bonapwrte,  his  politic  treatment  of 
Bussian  prisoners,  ii.  180;  his  sue- 
oesses  in  Germany,  206 :  his  campaign 
of  Austeriitz,  207 ;  its  important  re< 
suits,  218;  enters  into  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  229;  his  collusions  with  Alex- 
ander, 245,  249;  his  Bussian  cam- 
paign, 260  et  seq.;  sufferings  and 
losses  of  his  army,  269  et  seq. ;  cam- 
paigns of  the  Grand  Alliance  against, 
272  et  seq.;  his  overthrow,  277 

Boris  murdered  by  his  brother  Svia- 
topolk,  i.  38.    See  Gudunof 

Bothler,  the  Dutch  shipbuilder,  L  286 

Bothnia,  West,  captured,  ii.  238 

Bourbons  succeed  to  the  Prench 
throne,  ii.  277 

Boorzof,  General,  ii.  352 

Bqyars  lose  their  ancient  rights  under 
Ivan  III.  i.  128, 129 ;  of  cities,  152 

Braila,  capture  of,  ii.  52, 388 

Brant,  the  Dutch  shipwright,  1. 236 

Brunow,  Baron,  iL  403 ;  leaves  London, 
457 

Bucharest,  treaty  of,  ii.  256 

Budberg,  M.  ii.  131 

Bukharest  occupied  by  the  Bussians, 
ii.333 

Bulgakof  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  92 

Bulgaria^  conquest  of,  i.  21,  23 ;  sub- 
dued by  Ivan  lU.  198 

Butler,  Lieutenant,  ii.  480 

Byzantine  Empire,  restoration  of,  con- 
templated, ii.  83,  86 


Calendar,  reform  of  the,  i.  258 

Cannon,  first  use  of,  i.  126, 127 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  i.  203 

Capo  d'Istria  made  president  of  Greece, 
ii.853 

Carysfort,  Lord,  his  negotiations  with 
Prussia,  ii.  185 

Casimir,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  i.  113 

Casimir,  his  resistance  to  Ivan  III.  1. 
122;  his  death,  123 

Castlereagh,  declaration  of.  ii.  280 

Caihasiitb  L  captured  at  Marienburg, 
i.  268;  married  to  Peter  I.  269;  her 
heroic  conduct  at  the  Pruth,  294, 295 ; 
crowned  by  her  husband  Peter,  363; 
claims  the  throne  by  virtue  of  her 
coronation,  393, 394 ;  elected  empress, 
896 ;  the  first  wise  acts  of  her  reign, 
897;  her  death,  400;  her  character, 
401 

Cathabike  II.  conspires  against  her 
husband,  Peter  IIL  i.  462;  declares 
her  intentions,  464;  dethrones  him, 
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470 ;  is  declared  empress,  471 ;  c 

the  murder  of  her  husband,  475 :  her 
coronation,  ii.  1 ;  conspiracies  agMnst, 
2, 3, 11 ;  her  political  conduct,  7 ;  her 
internal  administration.  13;  gives 
birth  to  a  son  by  Count  Orlof.  ib. ; 
her  relations  with  the  northern 
powers,  14  et  seq,;  her  cruelty  to 
Ivan  III.  25  et  seq,;  makes  war  in 
Turkey,  46  et  seq, ;  receives  the  title 
of  "Great," 53;  portions  Poland,  60 
et  seq.;  her  mode  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  favourites,  80 ;  her  pompous 
journey  to  Kherson,  89;  her  declara- 
tion against  Turkey,  92,  n,;  her  con- 
tests with  Sweden,  95;  a  glimpse  of 
her  private  life,  117 ;  immensityof  her 
empire,  118 ;  her  horror  of  the  Prench 
revolution,  119 ;  her  final  partition 
of  Poland.  121 ;  annexes  Courland. 
127;  her  death,,  137;  her  character 
and  reign.  138, 145 ;  her  conduct  and 
projects  ¥rith  regard  to  her  son,  145, 
146 
Catholics  compelled  to  attend  public 

worship,  ii.  171 
Caucasus,  the  Podolians  transported 
to,  ii.  376 ;   war  in  the,  392  et  seq, ; 
topography  of  the,  393 ;  inhabitants 
of  the,  394, 395 ;  bravery  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 395 ;  operations  in  the,  446, 
447 
Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Yicenza,  ii.  248 
Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  his  mili- 
tary operations,  ii.  176  et  seq, 
Charles,  Prince  of  Courland,  iL  17, 18 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  victorious 
career,  i.  262  et  seo,,  281;    invades 
Russia^  284 ;  defeated  at  Polt'ova,  289 ; 
flies  to  Bender,  292;  liberated  firom 
captivity.  308;  his  death,  and  the 
state  of  Sweden  at  the  time  of,  343. 
Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden,  his  election, 

ii.238 
Children  scourged  or  sold  as  slaves  in 
Russia,  i.  150 

I  Chilkoff,  General,  ii.  374 

I  Chlopicki,  general,  commander  of  the 

I      Polish  insurgents,  ii.  356,  358 

'  Cholera  morbus,  its  destructive  career, 

I      ii.364 

I  Christianity  gains  ground  in  Russia,  i. 
19, 33 ;  conducive  to  Bussian  clvilisa- 

I      tion,  51 ;  humanising  influence  in 
Russia,  59, 60 
Christin,  arrest  of,  ii.  292 

'  Church,  reformation  in  the,  1.  256 ;  re- 
forms of  the,  355 
Circassia;  the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  392 ; 
their  bravery  and  conflicts  with  the 
Russian  Cossacks,  396  0<«09.;  preten- 
sions of  Russia  to,  896 
Citate,  battle  of,  ii.  462, 463 
Cities  founded  before  the  Tatar  do- 
mination, i.  152;  liberty  and  pro- 
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teelian  «8brded  by,  162;  tJODflition 
bf,I53 

Ciril  wmr,  the  flvst  in  BiiMia,  i.  87 ;  in 
1607,  208, 203 

CiTilisfttion.  pregreBB  of,  i.  49  -et  seq.; 
pfromoted  under  Ivani  IV.  137 

Clergy  of  Russia,  their  eariypower  and 
inlittenoe,  i.  99  ^tteo.;  Peter  anni- 
hilates their  independence,  355;  their 
hostility  to  Peter  III.,  458;  mnrral 
state  of  the.  409 ;  conspires  against 
Catharine,  ii.2 

Ooalition  of  fiorope  against  'Prance;  ii. 
172,806 

fobourg,  Prinee,  his  oontetts^wilii  the 
Turks,  ii.  106  et'90q. 

CkMle  of  laws  established  bylvan  HI. 
i.  Wl 

Coinage  of  money  in  Bussia,  i.W;  in 
Hosoow,  127 ;  a  rebellion  caused  by 
the  depreciation  of  the,  221 

Colberg,  siege  of,.i.  417 

Colooel,  the  despot  of  his  regiment,  ii. 
139, ». 

Colonies,  mHltsry,  of  Russia,  ii.  289, 292 

Combat,  single,  i.  34 

Commerce,  regulated  byTeter,  i.  358 

Commercial  errors  of  Peter,  i.  350 

Conclave,  burlesque  of  the,  i.  837 

Conspiracies  to  murder  Peter  1. 1.  246; 
against  Catharine,  ii.  2, 3,  5 ;  against 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  311 ;  sup- 
pressed, 316 ; '  punishment  of  the  con- 
spirators, 321;  their  wives  riiare  in 
their  exile,  323 

Constantine,  Grand  Btkke,  his  renun- 
ciation of  the  throne,  iu,  305,  S07, 
310 ;  his  marriages,  •and  early  life, 
807 ;  histjharaeter,  id. ;  death  of.  969 

Constantinople,  Bussian  expeditions 
against,  i.  11,15;  the  sacred  source 
of  the  Russian  faith,  123 ;  possession 
of.  courted  by  Alexander,  ii.  231 ;  Te- 
joicings  at.  JjMonsequence  of  the 
western  allU|[le,,;p69 

Cossacks  of  the  Tfkralne  rebel  against 
the  Poles,  i.  220;  acknowledge  the 
Russian  sovereignty,  221;  thehr  re- 
bellion, 222;  sovereignty  of  Russia 
established,  224 

Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  their  con- 
tests with  the  Caucasians,  ii.  395  et 
sea. ;  their  bravery,  396 

Counand  subjected  to  Russia,  i.  298 ; 
the  nobility  of,  opposed  to  Russia, 
398;  disputes  respecting,  407,  408; 
affairs  or,  ii.  15  et  seq, ;  annexed  to 
Russia,  127 

Cracow,  republic  of,  ii.  283;  extinction 
of  the  republic  of,  406, 407 ;  formally 
annexed  to  Austria,  400 

Crimea,  Peter's  expedition  to  the,  i. 
241;  invaded  by  the  Russians  in 
1787, 412 ;  Bussian  conquests  in  the, 
ii  53;  possessed  by  Russia,  -94,  65; 


coast  batteries  erected  in  i^,  «|&; 
AnglO'Frenefa  expeUithMi  to  tiie^'JSB 
et  seq. 

Crenslofc,  citadel  of,  i.  276 

Croy,  Duke  of,  i.  263 

Czar,  origin  of  tlie  title,  i.'la5,'i». 

Ciartoriuskis,  the,  at  the  head  t)f' %e 
Polish  government,  ii.  22,92 ;  suinport 
SiMmislaus  in  his  election,  24;  nieir 
estates  forfeited,  66;  assent  to  .the 
partition  of  Poland,  06 

Caartoryski,  Prince,  ii.  193,  IM;^  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  insuinsnts,  956 

Otsemichs,  convent  of  the,  li.  382 

C^ste,  the  suburb  of  Warsflcw,  11:074, 
375 


Baghestan,  revolt  of,  ii.  397 
Danilofka  Matrona,  ii.  117 
Panilovski,  i.  219, 220 
Danube,  the  river,  ii.,  896;  its-* 

Shical  features,  886  eteeq. ;  -f 
cutties  it  pr^wnts  to  an  invading 
army,  937 :  crossed  by  the  RoasiaDS 
in  1828,  388;  fortresses  on  the,  94at: 
the  Russians  enter  the  PrineipalitfeB 
of  the,  in  1863, 483 ;  oonteste  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  449,409 
et  seq. 
Dardanelles  Straits  eiosed  by  thetrealiy 

of  Unkiar^kelessi,  ii.  402 
Dashkoff.  Princess,  i.462, 464;  ii.  3;  re- 
called to  court,  7 ;  her  haughtyaa- 
swer  to  Catharine,  12 
Daud,  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  ii.  953 
David,  brother  of  Ol^,  his  crueltyand 
treachery,  i.  59,  60;  deprived' of  his 
appanage,  68 
Davoust,  General,  ii.  216, 217 
Death,  penalty  of.  abolished,  i.  60 
Dembenski,  General,  ii.37l,^  372 
Denmark,  English  expedition  against, 

ii.  184 
Derbent  captured  by  Peter  L,  i.  360, 881 
Despotism,  deeply  rooted  in  the  Boa- 
sian  character,  i.  146  et  seq.;  -esta- 
blished by  Gudunof,  166 
Dewitz,  General,  his  cruelties,  ii^  60 
Diebitsch,  General,  his  troops,  ii. '943; 
his  operations  against  Silistria,  346 — 
S'T  ■  ill.   Eiil^m,  349;  and 

enrrrji  .iij,.n.irifiplc,  ;iK',  360;  perilous 
situatbu  of  ilia  army.  i\n/0;  retreat  of, 
S-il  ;  entfTi?  PolaTKl  U.*-  suppress  the 
riViollioji,  ft:i7  ;  dnatU  of,  8^ 
Did  of  Poland,  th^Lr   (Mmtests  with 
I;  ■<,  iSMan  i  f ]fl  yenco,  ii*  4^.  See  Poland 
Dir  jiliiin  by  <  He^»  LU} 
Dmitri  II,  Ik>LL'ikoi,  tho  first  conqueror 
or  the  TgtaJ's,  i.  4,5;  c:;hristian  mo- 
rality of,  S3;  the  l^riiure  of  Moscow, 
8<\  ^i?i  et  jffff/. :  hisi  victorious  career, 
91  i  defeats  tlie  l^tara,  d3 ;  his  death. 
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Bmitri,  son  of  Inn  IV.  i.  Vtf;  

■infttod.  168;  investisatloiifi  nsinct- 

iiw,  160;  rumours  of.  his  WIbk  still 
ahre,  201;  his  body  mhiimeJ  and 
canonized,  202 

Dmitri,  the  False»  protended  to  be  the 
Ctarevttob,  i.  167  etaeq.;  advances 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  172 ;  gains 
the  battle  of  Novirorod,  IM ;  defeated 
by  Shuiaki,  176;  Us  loiter  to  Sons, 
178;  declaration  in  his  farenr,  181; 
.Ids  moderation  after  ascending  tiie 
throne,  182 ;  his  entry  into  Mosoow, 
183 ; .  his  liberal  polioy,  184 ;  his  inter- 
view with  the  Czantza,  185;  his  fa- 
vours to  the  Poles,  186 ;  his  anti- 
national  sentiments,  187;  hisr^rms 
render  him  unpopulur,  188;  oonspi- 
xacy  against,  189 ;  his  marriage,  193 ; 
insurreotion  against,  196;  is  slain, 
197 ;  indignities  offered  to  .his  dead 
body,  198, 199 

Dmitri,  the  second  impostor,. L  203, 
fMetseq.;  his  death,  210 

Dmitri,  another  impostor,  exeeutad  by 
Alexis,  i.  219, 220 

Dobrudsha.  the,  ii.  347, 448 ;  entered  by 
the  Russians,  469, 470 

Dobrynitchi.  battle  of,  i.  176 

Dolgoruki,  Prince,  i.  262,  263;  ii.  469; 
power  of,  i.  404,  406;  receives  the 
name  of  Erimsky,  ii.  63;  oonauests 
of,  ib. 

Don  Cossacks,  republic  of,  i.  86 ;  united 
with  the  empire,  i.  137 

Dorpat,  besieged  by  Peter,  i.  276 

D^Oubril,  the  secretary  of  legation  at 
Paris,  ii.  203, 204 

Downar,  the  nun,  murder  of,  ii.988 

Dress  reformed  by  Peter,  i .  258 ;  of  the 
army  and  navy,  269;  Ruil's  eccentric 
regiuations  in,  ii.  165 

Drevlians,  the,  subdued  by  Igor,  i.  14, 
16 ;  savage  revenge  on  the,  17, 18 

Dumourier,  General,  ii.  61 

Dwemicki,  the  Polish  general,  ii.  861, 
362, 365 :  surrenders  to  the  Austrians, 
365 

Dzialynska»  Ck>unt,ii.  390 


Sagle,  two-headed,  the  symbol  of  aato- 
cracy,  i.  125 

Eastern  question,  memoraiidum  on 
the,  ii.  406 

Egypt,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  ii.  71 ; 
revolts  against  Turkey,  ii.  401 ;  inde- 
pendence of,  secured,  403 

Elizabeth,  Empress,  usurpation  of,  i. 
426;  becomes  empress,  427;  the  in- 
trigues of  her  reign,  438,  439;  death 
of,  448 ;  her  character,  449 

Elizabeth  Alexeiovna,  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  ii.  299;  hersmoum 
at  Taganrog,  299, 800  i  her  death,  801 

2l 


EUaaiMthpol,  provinee  of^iaTaded  by 
the.Persians,  886 

England,  Peter's  visit  to,  i.  260 ;  her 
relations  with  Prussia  .and  .BuHia, 
436;  joins  in  the  eeeond  eoalition 
against  Pramer  it.  173  ;> Paulas  rupture 
with,  181 ;  plau  of  Pianee-and  Susaia 
for  the  overthrow  of  her  power,  190, 
191;  Alexander  dedans  war  against, 
286 ;  at  war  with  Russia,  audits  ongin 
and  history,  414  et  aeo.;  troops  of, 
arrive  at  the  Dardanelles,  402 ;  her 
dedaxation  of  war  againat  Bossia, 
464 ;  her  contests  with  Russia,  :48d 
€t  s$q.    See  Allies 

Erfurt,  Congnas  of,  ii.  260 

Erivan,  Russian  garrison  of,  masaaered, 
ii.  326 ;  capture  of,  327 ;  eeeaioa.of,/828 

Eski-AmautUr,  ii.  346 

Esthonia,  wrested  from  Russia,  i.  142 ; 
menaced  by  the  Russians,  268 

Etcfamiadzin  besinred,  ii.  827 

Suj^atoria^  tiie  alfied  forces  land  at, 

Europe,  prindpal  sovereigns  of,  in  1696» 
i.  247;  visited  by  Peter,  248  tf^«0Q. ; 
political  aspect  of,  in  1716,  809 

Evdokhia,  the  wife  of  Peter  L,  i.283; 
r^yudiated,  242 ;  her  revenge,  366 

Eylau,  campaign  of,  ii.219  etaeq, 

P. 

Families,  noble,  of  Russia^  i.  498 

Famine  of  1601,  i.  166. 167 

Fanatidsm,  spirit  of,  i.  340 

Favourites  of  Catharine  II.  ii.  80, 81 

Feodor  Voronzof,  i.  185 

FeodorL,  hisreini,  LU6;  his  imbecile 
character,  ib. ;  his  deatii,  163 

Feodor  IL,  JBorissovitch,  xeign  of,  i. 
180;  is  strangled,  182 

Feodor  III.  Alaiievitch,  ascends  the 
throne,  i.  &i.\  his  4<^ath,  226 

Feodorovit<&MK:jkhe  Impostor,  i. 
191;  the  aeoljJfci WlteiitrC  208,  205 
eteeq.       »^c^^^^^^ 

Fei^goson,  tmB^ttotdi  geometridao,.i 
250  ^^ 

Finances  of  Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  i.  347 ;  exhausted  by  Paul, 
ii.  159 ;  the  present  state  of,  466, 466; 
of  England  and  France.  466 

Finland,  conquest  of,  ii.  237 

Finns,  the  ancient  inhabitants  .of 
northern  Russia,  i.  7 

Fishbach,  General,  ii.  450, 462 

Fokshani,  negotiations  at,  ii.  71 

Foreign  Powers,  Catharine's  rdations 
with,  iu\4tetMeq. 

France,  visited  by  Peter,  i.  316;. Paul 
reconciled  with,  ii.  179;  has  secret 
treaties  with  Russia,  199,  n. ;  rupture 
of, with  Russia,  201;  war  declared,  205 ; 
relations  with,  till  1802,  257 ;  deposi- 
tion of  Napoleon,  277;  accomaon  of 
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the  Bourbons,  278 ;  invasion  of,  ib. ; 
her  secret  negotiations  with  Russia 
in  1829,  855;  revolution  of  1830. 
305 ;  at  war  with  Russia,  and  its  ori- 
gin and  history,  414  et  »eq. ;  troops 
of,  arrive  at  the  Dardanelles,  462; 
her  declaration  of  war  against  Russia, 
464;  her  contests  with  Russia,  486 
et  uq.    See  Allies 

Francis  II.  of  Austria*  his  imbecility, 
ii.  215 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  his  disagree- 
ment with  Prussia,  i.  485 ;  England 
favours  his  cause,  436  ;  he  engages 
in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  487 ;  his 
military  operations,  440  et  seq. 

Frederick  I  v.  king  of  Denmark,  enters 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  i.  261. 

Freedom,  the  dignity  of,  in  Russia,  i.  152 

French,  second  coalition  against  the, 
ii.  172;  defeated  by  Suvarof,  173 

French  republicans,  Paul's  abhor- 
rence of,  ii.  170 ;  compels  them  to 
attend  public  worship,  171 

French  revolution,  effect  of  the*  on 
Catharine's  mind,  ii.  119 

Friedland,  campaign  of,  ii.  219  et  seq. ; 
battle  of,  225 

Fury,  the  ship,  Russian  batteries  fire  at 
her  flag  of  truce,  ii.  467 


Gamkl 


ii.i 


Gaiuk,  the  Tatar  chief,  i.  77 
Galitsch,  prince  of,  slain,  i.  72 
Galitzin,  Ynnce  Yassili.  i.  181, 225, 805 ; 

plots  a«»inst  Peter  I.  233 
Galitzin/Prince  Alexander,  ii.  48, 49 
Gallipoli,  Isthmus  of,  ii.  464 
Geismar,  General,  ii.  861, 863 
Genghis-Khan,   his   warlike  spirit,  i. 

67, 71 ;  his  successors,  77 
George,  Prince,  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Holstein.  i.  478 
George  II.  of  Enffland,  his  relations 

with  Prussia  and  Russia,  i.  434, 436 
Georgia*  incorporated  with  Russia,  ii. 

197 
Georgians,  the  rulers  of  the  pashalic  of 

Bagdad,  ii.  368 
Ghika.  the  hospodar,  ii.  483 
Ghilan,  province  of,  i.  362 
Gielgud,  General,  ii.  358, 867 
Giurgevo,  capture  of,  ii.  460 
Glin&i,  famOy  of  the,  i.  135 
Goduuof,  family  of,  arrested,  i.  182 
Godunof.  Boris,  minister  of  Feeder  I. 

i.  166 ;  nis  character  and  designs,  156, 

157 ;  his  atrocities,  161 
Godunof,  Ivan,  arrested,  i.  181 
Golovin,  General,  ii.  398 
Gordon,  General,  crushes  the  Strelitz, 

i.268 
Gordon,  Lieutenant,  his  devotedness, 

ii.  878 


Gorska,  the  nun,  death  of,  ii.  38S 

Gort'Chakof,  Prince  Michael,  ii.438»  435, 
436,  461;  his  operations,  409 ;  enters 
the  Dobrudsha,  ib.;  his  determined 
assault  on  Silistria,  482;  severely 
wounded  and  repulsed,  483 

Gk)rtz,  Baron,  intrigues  of,  i.  301, 813 

Grabe.  General,  ii.  398 

"  Grand-Prince"  of  Russia,  i.  78 

Grand-Princes  of  Russia,  i.  80 

Grand-Princes  of  Moscow,  their  power 
consolioated,  i.  87 ;  their  great  ionge- 
vity.96 

Greece,  naval  expedition  against,  ii.  54 ; 
negotiations  respecting.  330;  treaty 
respecting,  331,332;  erected  into  an 
independent  state,  353;  her  rupture 
with  Turkey,  462;  the  allies  land 
troops  at  the  Pinens  and  denounce 
the  insurrection  of,  462, 463 

Greek  Church,  its  early  power  in  Rus- 
sia, i.  98  et  seq. ;  schism  from  the, 
ii.  379 

Greek  Empire,  devastated  by  Oleg,  ill ; 
a  treaty  concluded,  ib, ;  their  con- 
tests with  the  Russians,  24 

Greek  fire,  terrible  effects  of  the,  i.  15 

Greeks,  their  expulsion  firom  Constan- 
tinople and  its  results,  i.  ]26;  ex- 
pelled from  Constantinople,  ii.  463 

Gregory,  the  monk,  i.  169 

Grochow,  battle  of,  ii.  360, 361 

Grotkowska,  the  nun,  murder  of,  ii.  3S3 

Grudzinska^  Jane,  married  to  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine,  ii.  307.  306 

Grunstein,  General,  banished,  i.  427 

Gudunof.  Boris,  the  usurper,  i.  164, 156 ; 
his  military  spirit  and  great  ascen- 
dancy, 163;  elected  to  the  empire  on 

.  the  death  of  Fcodor,  164;  his  des- 
potic character,  166;  resists  the  in- 
vasion of  Dmitri,  173 ;  his  death,  179 

Guedimin,  the  Lithunian,  i.  103 

Guilleminot,  General,  his  negotiationF, 
ii.  244 

Gutistan,  treaty  of,  disputes  respecting, 
ii.326 

Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  makes  war  on 
Russia^  ii.  95;  his  reverses,  97,  98; 
his  marriage  with  a  Russian  princess 
proposed,  128 

Gustavus  IV.  invited  to  Petersburg, 
ii.  186;  deposed,  238 

Guvon,  general,  ii.  445. 446 

Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
arrested  in  London,  i.  316 


Hagki  Pasha,  defeat  of.  it  352 

Hassan-Khali,  captured  by  the  .Rus- 
sians, iL  352 

Hanseatic  cities,  i.  119 

Hastings,  Mary,  i.  145 

Hats,  Paul's  whimsical  regulations  re- 
specting, IL 162 
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Helena,  the  Regent,  L 188 ;  her  des« 

poti8m,134 
Hereditary  succession,  order  of.altered, 

i.  64;  its  consequences,  65;  to  the 

Muscovite  throne  established,  98 
Hermogenes,  bishop  of  Kasan,  i.  201 
Hessian  soldiers,    their  sufferings  at 

Moscow,  ii.  270,  n. 
Hir8ov&  capture  of,  ii.  471 
Holland,  Peter  the  First's  occupations 

in,  i.  249 ;  visited  by  Peter.  312 
Holstein, jDolitical  afJTairs  of,  i.  301 
Holstein-uottorp,  TJlrich,  duke  of,i.429 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  cession  of,  ii. 

46 
Holy  Alliance,  ii.  278 ;  principles  of  the, 

Hommaire  de  Hell,  his  visit  to  the  Cau- 
casus, ii.  399. 401 

-  Horde"  of  the  Tatars,  i.  76. 77, 78,  82 

Horde,  Golden,  its  power  overthrown 
by  Ivan  III.,  i.  108, 120 

Hungary  subjected  by  Russia,  ii.  412, 
418 

Hussein  Pasha,  ii.  347. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  his  atrocities  in  Greece, 
ii.  832;  victorious  over  the  sultan's 
troops,  401 

Iganie,  battle  of,  ii.  363, 364 

Ignatius,  the  patriarch,  i.  201 

Ignorance  of  the  Russians  under  Ivan 
IV.,  i.  147 

Igor,  the  son  of  Rurik,  i.  1, 5, 9 ;  acces- 
sion of,  13;  his  conquests  14;  his 
expeditions  against  Constantinople, 
16;  concludes  a  treaty,  «d.;  is  mas- 
sacred, 16 

Igor  of  Suzdal,  his  contests  for  power, 
i.  64 ;  conquers  Kief,  and  dies,  ib. 

Industry,  institutions  for  the  promo- 
tion of,  i.  339 

Ingouches,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  394 

Ingria,  invaded  by  Peter,  i.  261;  me- 
naced by  the  Russians,  268;  success 
of  the  Russian  arms  in,  269 

Inkermann,  battle  of.  ii.  499—501 

Institutions  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industry,  i.  339 

Insurrection  in  St.  Petersburg,  ii.  311 
etseq.;  its  suppression,  316,  323;  of 
the  peasants  ox  Russia,  298.  See  Con- 
spiracies 

Interregnum  and  anarchy,  i.  211;  ii. 

Irene,  Czaritza,  i.  162 

Isiaslaf,  son  and  successor  of  Taroslaf, 

i.  54;  alters  the  order  of  succession, 

4b, ;  his  wars  and  politicial  contests,  58 
Ismael  Pasha,  ii.  452, 453 
Ismail,  siege  and  storming  of,  iL  108, 

109 
Iimailoff,  captain  of  the  guards,  i  463 ; 

betrays  Peter  lU.,  469 


Italy,  Russian  campaign  in,  ii.  173 

Ivan,  the  son  of  Marina,  hanged,  i.  212 

Ivan,  Prince,  visit  of  Peter  IIL  to  his 
prison,  i.  501 

Ivan  I.,  surnamed  Kalita,  i.  4, 5;  prince 
of  Moscow.  81;  extension  of  his 
power,  83  et  seq. 

Ivan  II.  reign  of,  i.  86 

Iyan  III.  noticed  as  the  autocrat,!.  4, 
6 ;  annihilates  the  independence  of 
Tver,  121 ;  his  contests  with  Poland, 
123 ;  proclaims  his  divine  right.  127, 
128 ;  nis  despotic  power,  129  ;  styled 
**  The  Great,*'  105 ;  his  reign  and  vic- 
torious career,  106,  130;  humbles 
Novgorod,  113 ;  his  code  of  laws,  131 ; 
establishes  a  perfect  despotism,  131 ; 
death  of,  131 

Ivan  IV., " The  Terrible,"!.  4, 6;  mino- 
rity of,  133 ;  his  early  cruelties.  136 ; 
his  reign,  135—146 ;  is  reformed,  136 ; 
his  madness,  despotism,  and  crimes, 
138  et  seq, ;  the  murderer  of  his  own 
son,  146;  his  death,  ib, 

Ivan  V.  ascends  the  throne,  i.  226 ;  his 
accession  opposed  by  the  Narishkins, 
226;  his  incapacity,  232;  his  death, 
234 

Ivan  VI.  (Antonovitch),  his  birth,  i. 
420;  heir  to  the  throne,  ii.  25;  his 
imprisonment  and  cruel  treatment, 
ib.;  conspiracy  in  his  favour,  28;  his 
tragical  end,  30 


Jackson,  the  English  ambassador,  ar- 
rested, i.  315 
Jacob  of  Dantzic  deserts  the  Russian 

service  at  Azof,  i.  240 
Jamboli,  capture  of.  ii.  349 
Janissaries,  factious  power  of  the,  ii. 

247 
Jesuits,  their  intriguing  policy,  ii.  84 
Jewish  heresy  in  Russia,  1. 130 
Jews  transported  from  Poland,  ii.  379 
Job,  the  patriarch,  deposed,  i.  182 
Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  meets  Ca- 
tharine at  Kherson,  ii.  91 
Joubert,  General,  killed  at  the  battle  of 

Novi,  ii.  176  4 

Julienne,    Princess  of.  Saxe  Coburg, 
married  to  the  Archduke  Constan- 
tino, ii.  307 
Jussui  Pasha  surrenders  Varna,  ii  341 

K. 
Kabarda,  Little,  ii.  394 
Kabarda,  the  Great,  ii.  400 
Kadi  Mulah,  the  Circassian  chief,  ii.  397 
Kabul,  battle  of,  ii.  61 
Kainardgi,  the  Turks  defeated  at,  ii. 

72 ;  treaty  of,  74,  et  n, 
Kakhoflski,  his  rebellion,  ii.  815, 319 
Kalafat,  struggles  at,  ii.  461 
Kaminski,  General,  ii.  368 ;  slain,  869 
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Kamtsohie,  TBlkgr  of  tli»,  ii.  3S9  • 

KaptohaMi  Tatar  empire  of.  i.  78$  fUl 
of,  77;  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  96 

Karamsin,  authority  of,  i.  4A--46  notes ; 
his  remarks  on  the  state  of  Bussia  in 
the  ISth  century,  104 

Kars  occupied  by  the  Russians,  ii.  3S8 

Kasan  founded  by  the  Tatars,  i^  74; 
Bussian  expeditions  agadnst,  132, 
183;  reduced,  186;  subdued  by  Ivan 
III.,  196 

Eassim  Oherei  attacks  Bnssia,  i.  10S 

Kaasogs,  subjeetion  of  the,  i.  21 

Kavadgi,  the  Tatar  general,  i.  81 

Keitlv  General,  i.  428 

Kettler,  ducal  race  of  in  Poland,  ii.  14 ; 
the  livonian  knight,  i.  142 

Kherson,  new  city  of,  ii.  86 ;  Catharine's 
visit  to,  89,  90 

Khiva,  expedition  to,  ii.  404 

Khoe,  fortress  of,  ii.  329 

Khosars*  subjection  of  the,  i.  21' 

Kicki,  General,  slain,  ii.  369 

Kief,  the  early  capital  of  Novgorod,  i. 
1.  6;  captured  by  Oleg,  and  made 
the  capital  of  Russia,  1. 10;  ancient 
magninoenoeof,  50;  fk^quently  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  62;  the  grand 
principality  of  Russiaj  63 ;  its  fire- 
quent  capture,  64, 65 

Kinbum,  fortress  of,  ii.  93 

Kissing  the  empress's  hand,  ceremony 
of,iir7.». 

Kniaz  Papa,  the  buffoon,  i.  338;  lu- 
dicrous marriage  of,  355 

]^out,  punishment  of  the,  introduced 
under  Vassili  the  Blind,  i.  105 

Koordistan,  the  mountaineers  of,  ii.  354 

Korella,  Hetman,  1. 177 

Korsakof,  General,  ii.  176, 177 

Kosciusko,  the  Polish  general,  resists 
the  aggressions  of  Russia,  ii.  123. 124; 
the  Bmperor  Paul  gives  him  his  li- 
berty, ii.  150 

Kosleftoha,  battle  of,  ii.  346 

Kossuth,  the  governor  of  Hungary,  ii. 
418 

Kotchubey,  Prince,  ii.  194 

Kovanski,  Prince,  rebellion  of,  i.  281' 

Krasno^Selq,  town  of,  i.  181 

Krassewski,  General,  iL  347 

Kraseofsky,  ii.  327 

KTftvkof  s  plan  of  drowning  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Toula,  i.  204 

Kremlin  built  by  Aristotle  of  Bologna, 
1.126 

Kresitz,  Gtenend,  ii.  362 

Krimgerai,  the  Tatar  Khan,  it  48 

Kroms,  siege  of,  i.  177 

Krukowiecki,  General,  ii.  358, 869;  dio* 
tatorof  Poland,  311 

Kuban,  the  river,  ii.  394 

Kublai,  the  Tatar  chief,  i.  77 

Kumicks,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  394 

Kunnersdorf,  battle  of,  i.  443*-44S 


Kurbsky,PHnee,i.l«» 

Kutaisof,  the  Turk,  ii.  179 

Kutosof,  the  Russian  general,  aeifoa 
under  Stivarof,ii.llO;  the  favonrtte 
of  Paul,  187, 189 ;  finesse  <x^  260  $  mi- 
litary operations  of,  280 

Ii. 
La  Chetardie,  French  ambassador  at 

St.  Petersburg,  i.  431, 432 
Ladoga,  Lake,  i.  269 
"  Landlord  and  Landlady,"  feast  of,  ai 

Yienna,  i.  253 
Lanskoy,  beloved  by  Catharine  H.,  iL 

87  88 
Lascy,  Marshal,  i.  428 
Laudon.  the  Austrian  general,  his  oon* 

tests  with  the  Turks,  ii.  102  et  sea. 
Lavalette,  M.,  the  French  ambassador* 

ii.415 
Laws,  code  of,  by  Taroslaf,  i.  40—46; 

established  by  Ivan  III.,  129, 131 
Le  Fort,  General,  attached  to  the  ser* 

vice  of  Peter  I.,  i.  237 
Lenzeka,  Rosalie,  death  of,  ii.  381 
Lents,  the  Three,  abolition  of,  i.  267 
Lesghis,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  394. 397 
Lestocq,  the  physician,  i.  427, 431, 43S 
Levenhaupt,  the  Swedish  general  i. 

287,288 
Liapunof,  Procope,  the  Russian  prince^ 

i.  209 
Liberty  ei^oyed  by  the  cities,  i.  152 
Lithuania  becomes  a  conquering  state, 

i.84 
Little  Hermitage  of  Catharine  II.,  ii. 

117, 186 
Livonia  wrested  firom  Russia,  i.  142 

visited  by  Peter,  247 ;  menaced  by  the 

Russians,  267 
Livouian  knights,  Ivan's  cruelties  to 

the.  i.  145 
Loudon,  treaty  o^  respecting  Greece, 

ii.332 
Longevity  of  the  Muscovite  prinoea, 

i.  96 
Lowenwolde  treaty,  i.  403 
Lubienski,  General,  ii.  360, 367 
Luders,  General,  his  militanr  opera- 
tions, ii.  469;  enters  the  Dobmdshik 

468, 471 ; .  severely  wounded,  483 

M. 

Madatofi  General,  defeats  the  Peniaoa» 

ii.326 
Mahomet,  religion  of,  i.  100 
Mahmoud,  the  Aflj^han  rebel,  i.  861 
Malaefaowski.  General,  ii.  361, 374 
Malta,  taken  possession  of   by  the 

English,  ii.  184 
Mangu,  the  Tatar  chief,  i.  77 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Russia,  i.  146 

et  seq.;  reformed  by  Peter,  258, 259 
Maria,  the  widow  of 'Posadniek,  i  113 
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Mute  of  Baiep,  nmoried  to  Alexander, 
ii.29» 

Huie^  the 'Wife  of  Paul.  iL  166 

SEarieDburg,  the  birthplaee.  of.  GaAba- 
rineL»i.268 

]|Brma»  the  Czaritsa^  and  oonsoirt  of 
Dmitri,  i.  191.  194;  her  imprudent 
oo&duot,  192:;  m  dancer  of  her  life, 
198;  aeknowledges  the  seoood  im- 
postor Dmitri,  207;  imprisoned  for 
fife,  212 

Uarkof,  the  Bussian  minister,  iil88; 
disuiased  \jy  Paul,  160;  envoy  at 
Paris,  insulted  bj  Napoleon,  201 ;  re- 
oaUed,202 

Hanriase,  custom  of,  reformed,  i.  268 ; 
mojeeted  by  Catharine  with  Sweden, 
VL 128;  broken of^  18S 

Uaridai  law  proclaimed  in  all  the  Bus- 
stas  and  Poland,  ii.  461 

Moscow,  hereditary  desoent  of  the 
princes  of,  L  87,  n.,  68^t  seq. 

luMsena^  General,  his  military  opera- 
tions, ii.  177. 178 

Hatohin,  in  the  Dobrudsha,  ii.  447, 448 

Mateof,  the  Russian  ambassador,  ar- 
rested inEnghuid,i.  291 

Hasufkin,  General,  i.  362 

Maurice,  Count,  of  Saxony,  ii.  15 

Mazandanm,  prorinee  of,  i.  362 

Mazefsky  organises  the  society  of  the 
Ttamptan  in  Poland,  ii.  328 

Mazeppa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  i. 
268 

Mecklenburc,  duke  of,  i.  312 

Mehemet  All  revolts  against  Turkey, 
ii.  401 ;  agrees  to  a  treaty  for  securing 
his  hereutary  succession,  403;  enters 
Silistria,  482 

Mehemet  Baltadsehi  defeats  the  Bus- 
sians-onthePruth,i.294j  deposed  thy 
the  sultan,  296 

Menesius,  General,  i.  234 

Menghli*Ghira,  khan  of  the  Crimea, 
i.  107, 112 

Mentchikof,  the  pastry-cook,  aneodoto 
of,  i.  270,  n.;  made  governor  of  In- 
gria,  278;  defeats  the  Swedes,  283; 
appointed  superintendent  preceptor 
of  Alexis  Czarevitch,  ^0;  proposes 
Catharine  as  the  empress,  394;  be- 
comes all-powerful,  402;  erUed.  to 
Siberia,  403;  his  death,  ib, 

MentidKikof,  prince,  refusedan  audience 
\ty  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  ii.  326; 
besieges  Varna  in  1828,  340;  his 
insolent  demands  at  Constantinople, 
and  departure,  415, 416 

Meyendorf,  general,  his  banishment, 
ii.  161,  n* 

Michael,  Grand-duke,  ii.  310,  315 

Michael  Feodorovitch,  of  the  family  of 
BoBEianof,  ^ected  to  the  throne,  i. 
214;  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
hi8poUflj^21&.6^«s9. 


Miefaelsoo^  General,  defeais  Bugatehef 

ii,  77 
Miechawiecki.  the  Pole,  i.  20ft 
MikhaU  of  Tver.  i.  3, 5, 81 
MikhaiUevitch,  Ignatius,  therracgade 

monk,  ii.  382 
Military,  the,  conspire  against  Catha* 

rine,  li.  3, 5 ;  insujrrection  of  the»  311 

etsiq. 
Military  colonies  of  Bussia,  ii.  280—292 
Military  discipline  of  Bussia  improved, 

i.267 
Military  strength  under  Peter,  i.  846 
Militia  established,  i.  136 
Miloradovitch,  governor  of  St.  Petont- 

burg,  ii.  315 
Mingrelia,  ii.  393 
Minin,  Kozma,  arouses  the  BiVMians 

against  the  Poles,  1.  211. 212 
Minsk,  the  Basilian  Nuns  of,  ii.  381 ; 

the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  they 

were  exposed,  381  et  seq. 
Mirazvslawski,  Makrena,  the  reverend 

mother  of  the  Nuns  of  Minsk,  ii.  381; 

her  cruel  persecutions,  383  et  seq. ; 

escapes  to  Fosen,  390;  her  depositions 

taken  on  oath,  ib. 
Miravitoh,  Vassili,  his  abortive  attempt 

to  release  Prince  Ivan,  ii.  27— 29;  his 

execution.  31 
Mistr,  Leo,  the  physician,  executed,  i. 

121,  n. 
Mittau,  capture  of,  i.  279 
Mniszek,  Geo^  palatine  of  Sandomir,  i. 

169, 170 
Moens  de  la-Croix  executed < for  adul* 

tery  with  Catharine  I.  i.  366 
Moghan,  ceded  to  Bussia,  ii.  328 
Moldavia  and  Yallachia  entered  bv  the 

Bussians,  ii.  333;  retained  in  pledge 

bv  Bussia,  353 
Moltchanof,  Michael,  the  impostor,  i. 

206. 
Momonof,  a  favourite  of  Catharines, 

iL  116;  chastisement  infkicted  on  his 

wife,  ib. 
Monasteries,  reforms  in  the,  i.  257 
Money,  first  coined  in  Bussia,  i.  94;  in 

Moscow,  127 
Mongols,  military  power  of  the,  i.  70 
Moreau  defeated  bv  Suvarof,*i.  174 
Morosof,  Boris,  administration  o^  i, 

218;  his  unpopularity,  219 
Mortier,  General,  defeat  of,  ii.  208* 
Moscow,  the  central  capital  of  Bussia. 

i.   6;    the  grand  princes- of,  81,  82 

et  seq.i    burnt  by  the  Tatars,  93; 

longevity  of  .the  grand  prinees  of,  96 ; 

elevation  of  the  grand  princes  of, 

98 ;  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Irvan 

III.,  126;  conflagration  of,  186;   at- 
tacked   by  the  Tatars,    162,    163; 

dreadftil  famine  in,  167 :  dissatisfao- 

tion  in,  at  the  deposition  of  Peter 

UL4Sr2;  Napoleon's  campaign  of,  iL 
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261 ;  bBttle  Of,  266;  destroyed  by  fire, 

ib. ;  terrible  suiferiiigB  of  the  French, 

ae9  0t  seq. 
Mosques  of  Constantinople*  revenues 

of,  oonfisoated,  ii.  463 
Hstislaf,  brother  of  Yaroslaf,  i.  89 
Mstislnf,  the  son  and   successor  of 

Vladhnir  Monomachus,  i.  68 
Mstislavski,    General,     defeat-ed    by 

Dmitri,  i.  178;  recalled  to  Moscow, 

180 
Murder,  punishment  for,  i.  150 
Munich,  County  the  Russian  general, 

i.4ia 
Munich,  Marshal,  arrested  and  sent  to 

Siberia,  i.426;   his  trial,  ib.,  n. ;  his 

reoal  and  death,  ib,;   his  spirited 

de<daration,  471 
Muravief,  the  insurgent  conspirator, 

ii.  316, 317, 319 ;  his  execution.  322 
Muravief,  General,  ii.  874 
Mussa  iSisha,  his  gallaut  defence  of 

SiUstria,  ii.474«^«e9. 
Mustapha  Zarif  Pasha,  ii.  445 

N. 

NabakofT,  General,  ii.  375 

Kachimof,  the  Russian  admiral,  ii.  444 

Nagoi,  Mikhail,  i.  159 

Nagois,  family  of,  restored  by  Dmitri, 
i.l84 

Namestnick,  political  functions  of  the, 
i.47 

Napier,  Admiral,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Baltic  fleet,  ii.  468 

Narishkin,  Leof,  ii.  117, 136 

Narishkin,  Sophia,  death  of,  ii.  299 

Narishkins  oppose  the  accession  of 
Ivan  v.,  ii.  226 

Karva,  siege  of,  1. 262 ;  battle  of,  263; 
captured  by  Peter,  277 

Nasmyth,  Lieutenant,  ii.  480 

National  Patriotic  Societies  of  Poland, 
IL  328;  their  suppression,  324 

Naval  expedition  to  the  north-east  of 
Russia,  i.  137,  n, ;  to  the  Crimea,  ii.  486 
etseq. 

Naval  victory  over  the  Turks,  ii.  65, 56 ; 
at  Sinope,  419  > 

Navarin(^  battle  of,  its  evil  conse- 
quences, ii.  832 

Navy,  Russian,  created  by  Peter  I.  i. 
239 ;  victories  at  Aland,  303 ;  attacks 
the  Swedish  coast,  344;  extent  of, 
under  Peter,  846 

Nelidof,  Mademoiselle,  ii.  168 

Nesselrode,  Count,  ii.  416 

Neva,  River,  i.  269;  Inundations  of  the, 
ii.295 

Nevsky,  Alexander,  heroism  of,  i.  3, 5; 
the  warrior  and  statesman,  78 ;  death 
of,  79 

Nicholas  Paulovitoh,  Emperor,  as 
Grand-Duke  acknowledges  allegi- 
anoe  to  his  elder  brother  Constan- 


tine,  ii.  304;  reftises  the  throne,  806 ; 
afterwards  agrees  to  its  acceptance, 
811;  insurrection  against,  811  «^a^.; 
his  severe  punishment  of  the  conspi- 
rators, 821 :  his  subsequent  measures, 
822;  his  despotic  power,  324;  his 
birth,  324;  his  marriage,  826;  his 
character,  825,  826;  a  tyrant  and  an 
aggressor,  id.;  a  scourge  to  the 
human  race,  826;  his  coronation, 
326 ;  declares  war  uainst  Persia,  ib. ; 
Agns  the  treaty  or  Adrianople,  852 ; 
crowned  at  Warsaw,  855 ;  his  cruel- 
ties to  the  Poles,  376:  his  visit  to  the 
Caucasus,  898;  his  visit  to  EngUuid, 
406;  his  private  conversations  with 
Sir  H.  Seymour  respecting  Turkey. 
422—432;  contemptuously  rejects  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Western  Powers. 
461 ;  war  declared  against,  by  England 
and  France,  464;  his  death,  603 

Nobility,  degraded  state  of  the,  i.  133 : 
privileges  of,  abolished,  137;  their 
pedigrees  burnt,  224;  regulations  re- 
specting, 403  €t  seq. ;  noble  families 
of  Russia,  498 

Nobles,  Peter  annihilates  their  ancient 
privileges,  i,  367 

NogaU,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  894 

Nogay,  the  Tatar  warrior,  i.  78 

Norman  invasions,  i.  7 

Northern  powers,  Catharine's  relations 
vrith,ii.l4d^«^9. 

Noteburg,  tower  of,  captured,  i.  269; 
the  name  changed  to  Schlusselburg,  L 
270 

Novgorod  the  early  capital  of  Russia, 
i.  1,  6;  war  against,  8;  constitution  of, 
47:  politica]  power  of,  ib.;  republican 
spirit  of,  47;  at  the  climax  of  its 
power,  66;  its  independence  annihi- 
lated by  Ivan  III.  113  et  seq. :  be- 
sieged by  Dmitri,  172, 173 ;  archbishop 
of,  dismissed  fl:om  court  favour,  ti.  4 

Novi,  battle  of,  U.  176 

Nukhchivan,  cession  of,  ii.  327, 328 

Nystadt,  peace  of,  i.  346 


Octay,  the  Tatar,  death  of,  i.  77 

Odessa,  flag  of  truce  violated  at,  IL  467 ; 
bombardment  of,  467, 468 

Oleg,  the  regent  for  Igor,  i.  1, 5, 9;  his 
conauests,  9, 10;  takes  possession  of 
Kief.  10 ;  devastates  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, 11;  concludes  a  trea^  with  the 
emperor,  ib.;  the  extent  of  conquered 
territory,  13 ;  reign  of,  26 ;  is  defeated 
and  slain,  ib. 

Oleg,  pride  of  one  of  the  family  of,  i. 
67 

Oleg,  kinsman  of  Vladimir,  i.  69 ;  his 
aggressions  and  treachery  of,  69;  his 
death,  60 

Olga^  the  widow  of  Igor,  her  revenge  on 
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the  Drevlians,  i.  17, 18;  converted  to 
Ghristianity,  19 ;  death  of,  22 

Oltenitza,  battle  of»  ii.  440 

Omer  Pasha^  appointed  Turkish  gene- 
ralissimo, ii.  435;  his  operations  on 
the  Danube,  439  et  seq. ;  his  military 
stratagems,  476, 477 ;  relieves  Silistria, 
482 

Omer  Yrione,  his  contests  with  the 
Bussians,  ii.  841 

Orlof ,  family  of,  conspire  against  Peter 
III.,  i.  463,  ei  seq. ;  rewarded  by  Ca- 
tharine, 472 

Orlof,  Alexis,  murders  Peter  III.  i.  476 ; 
receives  the  name  of  Tchesmensky, 
ii.  53;  his  naval  expedition  against 
Turkey,  54,  55;  imperial  honours 
conferred  on,  57;  his  quarrel  with 
Potemkin,  79 

Orlof,  Count  Gregory,  the  favourite  of 
Catharine  II.  ii.  3;  his  haughty  dis- 
position, 4,5;  his  influence,  9;  aspires 
to  the  hand  of  Catharine  II.  9;  con- 
spiracy to  murder  him,  11 ;  ImpMrial 
honours  conferred  on,  57 ;  his  auda- 
city, 69,  70;  killed,  483 

Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  admiral,  ii. 
444 

Osmanlis,  their  devoted  intrepidity,  ii. 
479, 480  et  seq, 

Ossetans,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  394 

Osten  Sacken.  General,  ii.  449 

Ostrolenka,  town  of,  ii.  367, 368 

Otchakof,  siege  and  capture  of,  ii.  103 

Otrepief,  the  monk,  i.  171 

Otrepief,  the  impostor,  i.  202 


P^tffanism  abandoned,  i.  33 

Panlen,  Count,  his  haughty  behaviour, 
ii.  196 ;  his  dismissal  flrom  court,  ib. 

Panin,  Count,  1. 470, 472;  intrigues  of, 
ii.  8  et  seq, 

Paskievitch,  Marshal, 'defeats  the  Per- 
sians, ii.  326,  327 ;  rewards  conferred 
on,  327 ;  his  victorious  career  a^nst 
the  Turks,  338;  carries  on  hostilities 
in  Asia^  235;  his  operations  against 
the  Poles,  370  et  seq,\  severely 
wounded,  483 

Passek  arrested,  i.  468 

Patelsky,  Count,  iL  407 

Patkul,  John  Aeinhold,  the  Bussian 
ambassador,  i.  261,265 ;  betrayed  and 
executed,  288 

Patriarch  of  Bussia,  his  great  authority, 
i.  216;  office  of,  abolisned,  865 

Paul,  Emperor,  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  ii.  145 ;  his  education,  and 
conduct  of  Catharine  towards  him, 
146 ;  he  fixes  the  order  of  succession, 
147;  proclaimed  emperor,  148;  his 
first  measures  as  emperor,  149 ;  gives 
Kosciusko  his  liberty,  150;  payspost- 
hnmouB  honours  to  Peter  III.  161 ; 


his  eccentricities,  165, 161  et  seq. ; 
nullifies  the  power  of  the  guards,  167 ; 
his  provision,  169;  parallel  between 
Paul  and  Peter  III.  167;  his  hatred 
of  the  Prench  republicans,  170;  joins 
the  coalition  against  the  French,  170 ; 
campaigns  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  &o., 
173  et  seq. ;  reconciled  with  France, 
179 ;  his  rupture  with  England,  181. 
184;  lavs  the  foundation  of  an  armed 
neutrality,  182;  his  insani^,  186 ;  his 
murder,  187 ;  and  the  results,  190 

Paul  Jones,  the  pirate,  iL  96,  n. 

Pavloski,  castle  of,  the  residence  of 
Paul,  ii.  154 

Peasants,  condition  of,  i.  152;  made 
serfs  of  the  soil,  154, 156 

Pedigrees  of  the  nobility  burnt,  i.  224 

Peipus,  the  lake,  i.  266 ;  a  Bussian  navy 
built  on  the,  267 ;  contests  on,  with 
the  Swedes,  ib. 

Pereiaslavetz.  city  of,  i.  21, 22 

Pere'iaslavl,  city  of,  i.  34 

Periods  of  the  Bussian  Empire— first 
period,  i.  7  et  seq. ;  second  period, 
49  et  seq. ;  third  period,  67  et  seq. ; 
fourth  period,  106  et  seq. 

Perofsky,  General,  ii.  404 


against,!. 

_-„ [ivisioiis,361; 

war  declared  against,  ii.  128;  war 
carried  on  with,  239;  at  war  with 
Bussia  in  1826, 326  et  sea. ;  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  submit  tothe  treaty  of 
Turkmantchai,  327;  her  cession  of 
territory  to  Bussia,  328 ;  attempts  of 
Bussia  to  rain  over,  469 
Perune,  the  Bussian  idol,  i.  32 
Pestel,  the  insurgent  conspirator,  ii. 

316,  317 
Petchenemns,  conquests  of  the,  L  14; 
invade  Kussia,  21 ;  their  contests  with 
Vladimir,  34, 36 
Petchora,  mines  of,  discovered,  i.  127 
Peter,  the  metropolitan  bishop,  i.  102 
Peter,  grand-duke  of  Bussia,  nis  mar- 
riage, i.  438 
Peteb  I.  **  the  GreJtt,"  elected  joint 
sovereign  with  Ivan  Y.  i.  230;    his 
first  marriage,  232;  defeats  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Princess  Sophia  and 
Galitzm,  233;  becomes  the  sole  sove- 
reign of  Bussia,  234;  his  character, 
ib.\  his  youth,  236;  his  important 
measures,  237  et  seq. ;  creates  a  navy, 
239 ;  carries  war  into  the  Crimea,  241 : 
captures  Azof,  t5.;  his  schemes  of 
conquest,  243 ;  conspira^  to  murder 
him,  245;  his  travels  in  Holland  and 
England,  247—252;  enters  himself  as 
a  common  carpenter,  248 ;  annihilates 
the  Strelitz,  253 ;  his  reforms,  256— 
260;  his  wars  with  Sweden  and  Po- 
land, 261  et  seq, ;  founds  the  dty  of 


ndiMthe  biiltto  of  PoltofA^  2B»|  his 
trnunplnl  entry^  into  Moboow,  291; 
lii»dl8Mtrou  ounpaign  of  th»  Prath, 
2»;  Bsace  with  Turkey,  297;  his 
mnral  vietacy-  of  Alftnd,  806  ^  his 
Moond  tour  to  BUrope^  Sll  e^  m^.  ; 
his  visit  to  Er»nea,>  SIT;  his  ukases  of 
1718  snd  1719,  SS9;  his  flnaooial  re- 
aovuroes,  347  et  seq, ;  sunmnwd  **  the 
Gre«k/'  364;  his  raformsy  365  ^  Mf. 
his  Penisa  faimpsifflis;  dS^ed  teq. 
crowns  hi»  oonsort  Oathwine^  363 
disoovvrs  her  iofldelitr,  366;  his 
death,  371;  his  "Will/*  378;  his 
personal  charaoteristioB,i877  et  aeq. ; 
nis  regulations  respeeting  1^  no- 
bilitv,4B8^M9. 

BDter  II.  aaeenda  the  thxoM,  i.  40a{  his 
death,  406 

Peter  III.  his  accession,  i.  461';  the 
peaceful  measures  of  his  reagn,  4&1,. 
etteq.;  his  lihendrefosms,  465^458; 
Us  wife's  infidelity  and  intrigoM, 
419, 460 ;  oonspiraey  against,  461 ;  his 
heedless  folly  «nd  disupation,  463;  is 
dethroned,  470 ;  and  munlered,  475; 
exposure  of  hisbody,  477;  acoonnt.of 
his  visit  to  Ivan's  prison,  601  (App,) ; 
persesisted  l^  Pngatchef,  ii.  75;  his. 
sm.  BSNil  pagrs  nim.  posthumous 
honours.  151;  penance  exacted  fhnn 
Us  murderers,  153 ;  parallel  between 
Um-and  Psnl,  167 

Ptotenliiurg.    /Sm  fit.  Petersburg 

Petreitts,  1. 181 

PetropaiBlofkki,  attack  on,  11. 50S ' 

Philaretes,  the  patriarch,  and  head*of 
the  Bomanof  family,  i.  216 ;  his-  wise 
poUcgr  «nd  advieo,  216 

Photius,  the  metropolitan  bishop,!.  102 

Physicans,  punishment  or,  i.  121,  n. 

PtetroTski  attests  the  identity  of  Dmi- 
tri, i.  168 

Plan-Garpin,  the  papal  aimhaasador,  i. 
76 

Ple8teheiefu.l81 

Plumridge,  Admiral,  priaea  captured 


lnr,iL470 
Bodo* 


dolia»  transpoitaitioB  from,  ii;  376 
PjOULND,  ctvil  contests  of,  i.  96;  her 
contests  with  Ivan  III.  123;  war. in, 
286;  wretched  state  of.  2B5;  election 
of'kcDp;  on  .the  death  of  Augustus  II. 
and  the  warlike  demonstrations,  408 
—410 ;  political  stateof, iL  14  et  seq. ; 
under  the  d6minstion  of  Buasia,  17, 
18;co!ntests  for  the  throne  of,  19; 
BoBsian  infinenee  in,  19, 26;  aoarofay 
and  dvil  warin,2S^24;  general  adfiars 
and'oivil  contests  of  (1764-8),  32  e^ 
««?;;  her  doom  sealed  by  foreign  in- 
iltienee,37;  hostile  encroairtuBettts  of 
Busiia,  88  et  seq.;  Issnentable  cen- 
ditien>o^  inJ771,66e^M9.;  tyranny 


ofilteBaiBiani,0KaL;  saftanof  lAie 
king,  63;  first  pictitiocLof jbgr BlMri% 
64;  final  partition  of,. by  Gathvixie 
II.  121*-125;  annihilsAed^  125;   ne- 
gotisftiens  respecting,  in  181^  2B7; 
re-estabyahment  of  the  Mngdem  of. 
proposed  at  Vienna*  281;  aniie  ct, 
284,  285 ;  failure  of  Alexander's  eK- 
periment  in,  286, 287 ;  secret  socialimn- 
for  its  restoration,  323;  insurrection 
of,  in  1886k  SSA.et  a»q,;  dedanttioir 
^saiust  BuMianmisgovemment,  367 
becomes  a  province  of  Bossia,  876 
tim  asportations  tiom^  376  et-  m?. 
chaages  in  her  saoial  system,  377 
her  JAognM^e  prohibited,  377,  378 
trttDsportaaon  of  the  Jews  fjrom,  319 

Boles  fiMtwred  by  Djnitri,  i.  186;  th^ 
visit  Moscow  in  great  numbersy  IftL  ; 
graait  shingliter  t>f  the,  199; .  snppeit 
the  seoond  impostor,  208;  imimia 
the  BnssiMi  territories,  210,  211; 
driven  from  the  Bussian  terrttories, 
21ft;  their  fearful  contests  with  the 
BCkssians,iLd«l,S680^«tf9.;  cmelties 
inflicted  on  the^  376  et  seq. 

PoUoe,  atrocities  of  thc^  1. 456 

Polish  nobles  declare  in  favour  of  the 
false  I)mitrt.i.iee 

Political  conduct  of  Gatiurine  IL  iL 
7,8 

Polovtzy,  insurreetiona  of  the^  i.  58; 
their  contests  with,  tiie  TatorB,.7l* 
72 

Poltova,  battle  of,  L  289;  and.itsiift* 
portant  results,  291 

Poniatowski,  Prince,  his  intrigue  with 
the  grand-ducbesB,  ii.  4;  contends 
for  the  throne  of  Bohknd*  20;  eftseted 
22. 

PoninsU,  the  Polish  grand  mlurdial,  iL 
66 

Posadnick,  officer  of,  i.  47 

Fotemkin,  Prince  Qfegory  Aleacsndnv 
vitoh,)  i.  464,  n. ;  rise  of,  li.  79, 80 ;  his 
pswer  at  court;  82^  83;  considfired 
aa  a^great  statesman,  86;  the  great 
faivourite  of  the  empress,  86  (  tals 
death,  ill;  Catharine's  grief  on  ac- 
count of,  112 ;  his  character,  112;  his 
great  influence  while  living,  116 

Poti,  fortress  of,  ii.3S8 

Prassa,  bridge  of,  iL  36L  388. 

Priests,  snparstttions  of  the,  L  3414  de- 
prived of  judicial  rightsfay  Peters  342 

Princes  of  Bussia,  of  the  second  period* 
i.57 

Prineipalities  of  the  Danube^  occupied 
bgr  the.  BnsMans,  ii..433;  evacuated, 
484;  entered  Iqr  the  AUsttiam,  ib. 
/Sf^DsoBube 

Pritltoh^  the  Bussian  general,  i.  21 

Prixes,  Bossian,  captured^  ii.  470 

Brondsynski,  General,  ii.  364 

Bmtaaafi  Madame^  iL  U6 
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BJjariB,  portion  of,  in  17«,  i.4»^  iU 
tBeiln^  of  Busai*.  towards,  4SS;  ea- 
me»in  the  Seven  Tears'  W«ragainst 

'  ^^*»»  4S7  et  seq. ;  her  secret  article 
with  Eussia,  ii.  21;  her  susfxicious 
opndoet,  185 ;  her  territorial  losses  at 
tt»  pewe  of  1807,  235 

Pmth,  oa*npai|?n  of  thei  i.  298;  the 
boundary  of  Russia,  ii.  256 

Pskof,  the  capital  of  a  provinoe,  i.  19; 
i^pnblio  of,  eitinsuished,  13S 

Pnbhc  good,  secret  society  for  the,  ii. 
320 

Pul«wrid,  General,  ii.  61»  02 ;  his  cori- 
spwaey  and  outlaw,  68 

Pugatohef,  rebellion  of,  ii.  75, 78;  per- 
sonates Peter  IIL  76;  defeated,  78; 
executed,  79 

Pushkin,  the  poet,  i.  181 ;  ii.  817 

Putivle,  the  inhabitants  of<  devoted  to 
DBaitri,i.i78 

B. 
Bacifsky,  General,  ii.  398 
Radzin,  Stenha,  rebellion  of,  i.  222; 

defeated  and  executed,  223 
Eadzivil,  Prince,  his  contests  with  the 

Polish  diet,  ii.  39;  the  tool  of  the 

Bussians,  40 ;  sums  received  by,  44, 

». ;  generalissimo  of  the  Poles,  387, 

358- 
Baglsn,   Lord,    generalissimo  of  the 

British  forces  sent  to  the  Black  Sea, 

ii.464;  his  despatch  respecting  the 
^battle  of  Alma,  487 
Bamorino,  General,  ii.  868, 872 
Banconi,  the  papal  nuncio,  i.  170 
Banks,  civil  and  military,  list  of,  i.  490 
Baphael,  the  Bussiau  smp,  capture  of 

the,  ii.  846 
Bascolniks,  their  fanaticism  against 

reform,  i.  840 
Batikof,  his  rapid  promotion  by  Paul, 

ii.  156,  n. 
Bazumofsky,  Alexis,  the  hetman,i.  465, 

»..  472,  478;  ii.  10 ;  deprived  of  office, 

104 
Bedsdiid  Pasha,  ii.  346, 347 
Beforms  effected  by  Ivan  III*  i.  129, 

181;  by  Peter  I.  i.  256  e<«^.,  842; 

by  Alexander,  ii.  196 
Behgion,  state  of,  in  Poland,  ixLl784,  ii. 

Beligious  superstition,  i.l50 

Bepniu,  the  Polish  nobleman,  bis  oon* 
tests  with  the  Czartoriskis,  ii.  dS, 
85;  brutal  violence  of,  41;  his  ad- 
dress, 41,  42,  n.;  rules*  openlj^-  in 
Warsaw,  42 

Bepnin,  General,  his  suoeesses  against 
the  Turks,  ii.  110 

Bepublics  of  Bussia  annihilated  by 
l>an  ni.  i.  118 

Bevenue,  reform  in  the^*  i.  26&  > 


Bognedair  dauBhter  of  Bbmlod,  i.  27 ; 
beoomes-thewife  of  Ylacthnir,  ib, 

Bogxrolod,  ruler  of  Potolsk,  i.  27 

Boaanof  family  aseendthe  throne  of 
Bossia,  i.  6, 213 ;  prosperity  of  Bussia 
under  their  rule,  216  et  teq. 

Bomanof jMieiiaelreodorovitch^  elected 
sovereign,  i.  214 

BomanofB,  mal^  line  becomes  extinct 
with  Peter  II.  i.  408, 405 

Bomsdittki,  General^  slaiui  ii.  875 

BOmantzof,  Peter,  ii.  46 ;  his  campaigns, 
49  et  890,  ;  receives  the  name  of 
ZadunofBki,  53 1  his  contests  with  the 
Turks,  72—74 

Bomodanofski,  General,  greattainthority 
ofi  i.  271 

Bosen,  General,  ii.  338, 859 

Bosh,  General,  ii.  84^ 

Bostopshin,  tne  Bossian  minister,  ii. 
179;  the  favourite  of  Paul,  187 

Bubraquis,  the  monk,  i.  70 

Budiger,  General,  ii.  847,  349, 866 

BuBiE  li^s  the  foundation  of  the 
Bussian  Empire,  i.  1,5;  invited  into 
Bussia,  8 ;  ouration  of  his  reign,  9 ; 
extent  of  his  dominions,  ih. ;  popular 
devotion  to  the  family  of,  i.  67 ;  dy- 
nasty of,  becomes  extinct,  i.  163 

Bussed,  Lord  John,  ii;  415;  SirG.H. 
Seymour's  correspondence  with,  422 ; 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Vienna, 
504,605 

BUSSIA,  synoptical  view  of  her  early 
history,  i.  1.;  the  first  period,  from 
the  time  of  Burik,  A.D.  862,  7  et 
8eq,\  Vladimir  the  Great,  29;  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  33 ;  her  first 
code  of  laws,  41 ;  seoond  pwiod  of  her 
history,  48;  progress  of  civilisation, 
19  et  seq. :  evils  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  appanages, 
53,  54 ;  the  third  poiod,  67 ;  invaded 
\jy  the  Tatars,  69  et  seq, ;  conquered 
by  the  Tatars  in  1B37.  72 ;  dedme  of 
the  Tatar  power,  76:  state  of  the 
Bussian  church,  98 ;  state  of,  during 
the  ISth  century,  104;  the  fourth 
period,  105?  Ivan  III.  the  Great,  106 ; 
civilisation  promoted,  187;  manners 
and  condition  of  the  Bussians  in  the 
16th  century,  146;  extinction  of  the 
Burik  dynas1y,16S^;  various  contests 
springing  from  the  false  Dmitris, 
167—212;  her  struggles  with  the 
Poles,  210  et  eeq, :  interregnum,  211 ; 
accession  of  the  house  of  Bomanof, 
218:  war  with  Turkey,  228:  refo^lion 
of  tfaeStrelitz,  227 ;  Peter  I.  sumamed 
the  Great,  234-892;  war  with  the 
Swedes,  261  et  eeq.;  Petersburg 
foimded,  272;  invaded  by  Charles  v. 
266;  her  nafval,  military,  and  finandai 
resources*  9IAetteq.;  war  with  Tur- 
key in  1786,  411  et  «««.;  war  with 
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Pnusiainl787,4870<«M.;  the  "Seren 
Tewa'Wu-/'  441;  Oathwine  II.  de- 
clared  empress,  471 ;  succession  of 
sovereigns  of,  479;  the  important 
events  and  prosperous  career  of, 
during  Oathanne's  reign«  ii.  l  etseq. ; 
her  domination  over  Poland,  20 ;  her 
secret  article  with  Prussia,  21 ; 
wv  with  Turkey,  46, 69 ;  her  first  par- 
tition of  Poland,  60;  Pusatchefs 
rebellion,  76;  Austro-Bussian  war 
with  Turkey,  91  et  »eq, ;  war  with 
Sweden,  96;  final  partition  of  Poland, 
121—126;  annexation  of  Courland.127; 
accession  of  Paul,  and  the  events  of 
his  reign,  146  et  seq. ;  murder  of 
Paul,  187;  accession  of  Alexander, 
and  the  principal  acts  of  his  reign, 
191  et  teq. ;  campaigns  of  Austerlitz, 
Ac.  208  et  aeq, ;  treaty  of  TUsit,  228 ; 
conquest  of  Finland,  2S7;  war  with 
Persia  and  Turkey,  239  et  teq, ;  her 
relations  with  Prance  till  1812.  267; 
Napoleon's  campaign  in,  260  et  eeq, ; 
«ntersnponthe  grand  alliance  against 
Prance,  272;  invades  Prance,  276; 
and  deposes  Napoleon,  277 ;  the  mili- 
tary colonies  of,  288 ;  secret  societies 
of,  297;  interregnum,  306;  Gonstan- 
tine  renounces  his  right  to  the 
throne,  306 ;  Nicholas  accepts  it,  311 ; 
military  insurrection,  318 ;  the  coro- 
nation of  Nicholas,  326;  aggression 
and  sacrifice  of  human  life,  326;  de- 
clares war  against  Persia,  326 ;  her 
victorious  career  827  et  eeq.;  her 
great  accession  of  territory  ceded  by 
Persia,  328;  negotiations  respecting 
Greece,  880, 381 ;  ner  war  with  Turkey, 
in  1828—29,  333  et  teq. ;  her  troops 
cross  the  Danube,  338 ;  and  capture 
Varna,  841 ;  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Danubian  provinces,  344 ; 
provinces  ceded  to,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nystadt,  346;  her  troops  cross  the 
Balkan,  and  enter  Adrianople,  349, 
350 ;  gresA  mortality  among  the  troops, 
351 ;  accession  of  territory  gained  by 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  352 ;  her 
projects  of  conquest  m  Asia,  353; 
insurrection  in  Poland  against,  354; 
her  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Poles, 
876  et  aeq. ;  martyrdom  of  the  nuns  of 
Minsk,  381;  the  war  in  the  Caucasus, 
392 ;  her  losses  in  the  Caucasus,  399 ; 
treat/  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  401 ;  the 
republic  of  Cracow  established,  407 ; 
secret  societies,  409 ;  her  intervention 
in  the  Principalities,  411 ;  her  sub- 
jection to  Hungary,  412,  413;  war 
with  Turkey,  Prance,  and  England, 
and  its  origin,  414;  Sir  G.  H.  Sey- 
mour's correspondence  respecting 
Bussia  and  Turkey,  422;  war  with 
Turkey,  433  et  teq.;  occupies  the 


Principalities,  433;  losses  of,  in  the 
Principalities,  456;  rupture  with. 
England  and  Prance,  467  ;  war  de- 
clared against,  by  England  and 
Prance,  464 ;  state  of  her  finances, 
466 ;  her  unsucoessftil  operations  on 
the  Danube,  469  et  teq. ;  her  obsti- 
nacy and  insolence,  607;  her  exten- 
sive losses,  608 ;  probabilities  of  her 
expulsion  from  the  Crimea,  610 

Bussians,  their  ignorance  under  Ivan 
IV.  i.  147:  their  various  defeats  by 
Charles  XII.  281 ;  defeated  by  tlie 
Poles,  ii.  363;  their  fearful  contests 
with  the  Poles  368  etteo.'^  evacuate 
the  Principalities.  484;  their  various 
contests  in  the  Crimea,  489  et  teq. 
See  Bussia 

Bustchuk,ii.347 

Bybinski.  General,  ii.  362, 363 

Byleief,  heads  an  insurrection  in  St. 
Petersburg,  ii.  313,  317. 319 ;  his  exe- 
cution, 322;  his  prophetic  lines 
against  Nicholas,  324 

Bymarkiewicz,  Jean,  ii.  891 

Bypiuska,  the  nun,  murder  of,  ii.  38S 

S. 

Sabalkanski.    ^^Diebitsch 

Sacken,  General,  ii.  367 

Sahim  Gherai,  khan  of  the  Tatars,  the 
slave  of  Bussia,  ii.83 :  his  poverty,  89 

St.  Arnaud,  Marshal,  the  French  com- 
mander, death  of,  ii.  494 

St.  Olga,  the  first  Christian  princess  of 
Bussia.  i.  2,  6 

St.  Petersburg,  the  modern  capital  of 
Bussia,  i.  6;  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great,  273 ;  menaced  by  the  Swedish 
fleet,  278 ;  calamitous  inundation  of, 
il.  295,  296;  insurrection  in,  811  et 
teq.;  and  examination  of  the  conspira- 
tors, 317 

Saldeni,  the  Bussian  envoy  in  Poland, 
ii.36 

Saldem,  General,  ii.  62 

Sapieha,  John,  i.  209 

Sarai  founded  by  the  Tatars,  i.74 

Sardar  Abbas,  ii.  327 

Sardinia,  accession  of,  to  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  ii.  602 

SavaiT,  Duke  of  Bovigo,  ii.  248 

Scandinavians,  ancient  wars  of  the,  i. 
481 

Schevkal,  the  Tatar  prince,  i.  101 

Schilders,  Gisneral,  ii.  456, 471 ;  severely 
wounded,  483 

Sohlippenbach,  Colonel,  i.  269 

Schlusselburg,  town  of,  i.  270 

Scythians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  • 
Southern  Bussia.  i  7 

Search,  riffht  of,  ii.  183, 184 

Sebastopol,  siege  of,  ii.  495 ;  various  con- 
flicts Defore,  497,  602  et  teq* 
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"Secret  Chancery,"  abolished,  i.455; 
its  atrocities,  456, 457 

Sedr  Azim,  the  Persian  minister,  i.  469 

Selim  Pasha,  seraskier  of  Anatolia,  ii. 
434 ;  victories  of,  444 

Semen,  the  head  of  the  secret  police, 
sacrificed,  1. 182 

Serfs  of  the  soil,  i.  154 

*'  Seven  Years'  War,"  i.  437,441  etseq.; 
terminated,  462 

Sejrmour,  Sir  H.,  his  private  conversa- 
tions with  the  emperor  Nicholas 
respecting  Turkey,  ii.  422—432 

Shaknofskoi,  Prince,  incites  a  rebel- 
lion, i.  202;  captured,  205 

Shamyl,  the  Circassian  chief,  ii.  397 ; 
his  successes  against  the  Russians, 
398  et  seq. ;  victories  of,  447 

Sheikhul  Islam,  the,  high  pontiff  of  the 
MussulmaHS,  deposed,  ii.  463 

Sheremetef,  Marshal,  i.  268 

Sherwood,  the  informer,  ii.  322 

Shuiski,  Yassili,  i.  134,  135;  defeats 
Dmitri,  175 ;  recalled  to  Moscow,  180 ; 
his  declaration  in  favour  of  Dmitri, 
181;  conspires  against  Dmitri,  189; 
his  banishment  and  pardon,  190; 
rebels  against  Dmitri,  195;  pro- 
claimed czar  of  Russia,  200;  sends 
an  embassy  to  Poland,  i&. ;  his  civil 
contests,  203;  deposed,  209 

Shumla,  geographical  features  of,  ii. 
338,339;  failure  of  the  Russian  at- 
tempt on,  340 

Shuvalof,  Ivan,  his  dismissal  from  royal 
favour,  ii.  3 

Siberians,  incursion  of  the,  i.  142 

Sibilsky,  the  Saxon  general,  i.  437 

Sielawa,  the  nun,  murder  of,  ii.  383 

Siemasko,  the  renegade  bishop,  ii.  381 ; 
his  cruel  persecutions  of  the  nuns  of 
Minsk,  383  et  seq. 

Sievers,  the  Russian  minister,  ii.  122 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  i.  170 ; 
embassy  from,  191;  lays  siege  to 
Smolensk,  208 

Silistria,  operations  against,  ii.  345— 
347;  retained  in  pledge  by  Russia, 
353 ;  invested  by  the  Russians,  472 
et  seq. ;  historical  enigma  respecting 
the  siege.  472,  473;  nying  rumours 
respecting,  473—475 ;  bombardment 
and  assauits  on,  478  et  seq. ;  gallant 
defence  of,  479,  480;  relieved  by 
Omer  Pasha,  4S2 ;  the  Russians  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  483 

Simeon,  prince  of  Moscow,  i.  86 

Simon,  the  physician  of  Dmitri,  i.  168 

Sinclair,  a  Swedish  major,  i.  416 ;  mur- 
dered, 417 

Sinope,  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at,  ii.  419,  444, 445 

Sizeboli,  port  of,  captured,  ii.  344 

Skarzvnski,  General,  ii.  363 

Skcnder  Beg,  General,  ii.  452 


Skrzynecki,  the  Polish  general,  ii.  358, 
362;  defeats  the  Russians,  363 

Shivery,  domestic,  i.  150, 151 ;  consoli- 
dated by  Gudunof,  165 

Skives,  Paul's  donations  of.  ii.  159,  n, 

Slavonians  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
rrntrr.l  'Rnsf^ia,  i.  7 

SDLoltuvk  liijrtoredby  thePoles,  i.211 

Soiri^il  n^ncuifiM  by  Peter  I.,  i.  259 

Societies,  setret,  in  Poland,  ii.  323; 
distiiiguitthod  members  of,  id.;  in 
Hu&EiijK  4(l9 

SoUuH.  Count,  the  Russian  minister. 
i\.  m 

SoUikof,  Xioholas,  defeats  the  Prus- 
iiUasj,  i.  4-i>5 ;  minister,  ii.  116 

So!tyk,  f :« iierat,  ii.  374 

SonrLiii.;t.|  irr>i,  t  ribe  of  the.  ii.  894 

Sophi:!,  Vrisii'ci^s,  aspires  to  the  throne, 
i,  2ii7.2r50^  tiar  death,  234 

Sophia  Aij/^iL^fca  of  Prussia,  i.  433; 
mnmc?tl  \^^  1  lie  Grand-Duke  Peter  of 
Rui^aidi,  tv. 

Sotof,  created  Kniaz  Papa,  i.  338 

Souktel,  General,  ii.  327 

Sovereigns  of  Russia,  succession  of, 
i.479 

Sowinski,  General,  death  of,  ii.  373 

Stackelberg,  Count,  his  wit  and  pride, 
ii.  129,  n. 

Stanislaus  Seczinsky  elected  king  of 
Poland,  i.  277 

Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  i.409;  his 
degraded  position,  ii.  90 

Steinbaeh,  Coimt,  defeats  the  Saxons 
and  Danes,  i.  299;  made  prisoner, 
302 

Steinheil,  ii.  319 

Stephen,  hospodar  of  Yallachia,  i.  107 

Stettin,  negotiations  about,  i.  303 

Stoffelu,  General,  ii.  50 

Strandscha.  height  of,  ii.  339 

Stradford  do  Redcliffe,  ii.  415 

Strelitz,  creation  of  the,  i.  136 ;  rebel- 
lion of  the,  227, 232 ;  their  atrocities, 
228,229;  their  submission,  232 ;  their 
rebellion  and  extinction,  253 

Sudjuk  Kaleh.  fortress  of,  ii.  400 

Sulineh  mouth  of  the  Danube  opened 
by  force,  ii.  461 

Sundermania,  diike  of,  opposed  to 
Russia,  ii.  128, 129 

Superstition  of  the  Russians,  i.  150; 
prevalence  of,  413 

Suvarof,  general,  his  victory  over  the 
Poles,  li.  61;  his  massacres,  87;  his 
military  operations  against  the  Turks, 
93;  his  contests  with  the  Turks,  104 
et  seq. ;  takes  Ismail  by  storm,  109 ; 
defeats  the  Poles,  124,  125 ;  honours 
conferred  upon,  125,  n. ;  dismissed 
by  Paul,  165 ;  his  campaign  in  Italy, 
and  defeat  of  the  French,  173 ;  receives 
the  title  of  "  Italienski/'  174 ;  his 
comphiints  against  Austria,  ib. 
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Snadftl,  ]nriiieimatj<^..t  Ut  ^ndmr, 
thehxkrot,&. 

Srenelcl,  the  eelebnted  vtqrvTode,  i.  26 

Sviatopolk,  birth  of,  i.  28;  the  nio- 
oessor  of  Yladimu:,  87 ;  warden  his 
brothers,  87, 36 ;  defeat  and  death  of, 
88 :  evils  of  his  reign,  68 ;  his  fiwfcridde 
hdd  in  abominatuw,  S» 

Sriatoalaf,  the^warlike  son  of  Bt.  Oiga, 
i.2 

STiatoslaf,  the  son  of  Igor,:i.  XB;  his 
character,  20;  his  wars,  21  et  .seq,; 
his  death,  25 

Sweden,  at  war  with  Russia,  i.  220. 260 
et  ««Q. ;  afllKus  of,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.  843;  attacked  by  the 
Bossiau  navy,  844 ;  peace  with  Russia, 
846 ;  at  war  with  Russia  in  1741, 428 ; 
eontested  election  for  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign,  480;  at  war  with  Russia, 
11.  95  ;  her  reverses,  .97,  98 ;  naval 
victory  of,  100 ;  peace  of  Yarela,  101 ; 
projected  matrimonial  alliaAce  with 
Catharine  of  Russia,  128 ;  hostile  pro- 
ceedings of  Russia,  237;  revolutioQ 
effected  in,  238 

Swedes  defeated  at  Poltova,  i.  289; 
their  contests  with  Russia.  428 

Switzerland,  campaign  in,  ii.  177 

Sylvester,  the  monk,  i.  136, 138 

Szaehoski,  Prince,  ii.  868, 359 

Szembec,  General*  u.  368, 889, 860 

T. 
Taktamuisch,  the  Tatar  genera],  i.  93 
Talish  ceded  to  Russia,  il  328 
Tamerlane,  the  Tatar,  his  conquests, 

1.95 
Tarakanof,  Countess,  earned  off  by 

Orlof,  ii.  58 
Tatars,  their  invasion  of  Russia,  i.  68 ; 
invade  Europe,  67  et  seq. ;  their  vast 
military  power,  68,  69;  their  de- 
structive career,  73  et  seo.\  subju- 
Ste  the  Russians.  74;  decline  of 
eir  power,  76,  87 ;  of  the  Crimea, 
subjected  to  Russia,  ii.  84.  85;  de- 
feated by  Dmitri-Donskoi,  i.93;  de- 
feat the  Russians,  132;  attacks  of 
the,  141,  142;  attack  Moscow,  and 
are  repulsed,  162, 163 ;  their  contests 
with  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea,  412 
Taoris'occupied  by  the  Russians,  ii.3S7 
Taxes  of  Russia,  i.  350 
Tcherkesses,  the  Circassians,  ii.  802 
Tchernaya  occupied  by  the  Russian 

troops,  ii.  495,  496 
Tchernitchef,  the  insurgent  conspixa- 

tor,  ii.  320 
Tchesrae,  naval  victory  at,  ii.  56 
Tchetchenzes,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  804, 897 
Tchin,  institution  of  the,  i.  867 
Tchin  and  the  Tchinovniks,  account  of, 

1. 489 
Teheran,  distorbaneevt,  iL  861 


^Dnplan,  Boitoty  Of  tiie,  inlV)lud,.ii. 


Torek,.the  river,.!!;  tM 

Teniky, his  treatment  by  Auil,  ii.MO 

Thugut,  M.  von,  his  wit,  !L  129,' ». 

QNger,  loss  of  the,,  ii.  468 

Tibit,  treaties  of,  u.  229, 231 

Tisiatski.  office  of, !.  47 

ToJboguin,  Coh>nel,  L278 

Toleration,  act  of.  prwclaimed  'by  the 
dtetofPohHid,ii.43 

Tolstoi,  the  aide-de-camp,  !i.378 

Toula,  town  of,  besiegea,  i.  203;  aiiin- 
dated  aud  captured,  204 

Torture,  use  of,  abolished, !.  455 

Trades  regukited  by  Peter,  1. 398, 399 

Trsjan's  Wall,  on. the  Daavdie,  u.  -449, 
470,471 

Trebbia,  battle  of,  !!.  176 

Tschekin  assassinates  Prinee  Iwi,  U. 
30 

Turin  captured  by  the  Russians,  ii.  IH 
176 

Turkey,  war  with,  i.228;  Petei^s  expe- 
dition against,  240;  disputes  of,  wnh 
Russia,  293;  advantages  gained  over 
Peter  at  the  Pruth,  295 ;  trea^  of 
peace  with  Russia,  297;  war  with 
Russia  in  1735, 411  et  seq.-,  advantages 
gained  by,  415 ;  her  various  losses,  il. 
52;  war  with,  69;  defeat  of,  73,  74 
agrees  to  the  treaty  of  Eainsraji,  74 
.Austro-Russian  war  with,  93,  101. 
relations  with,  239;  war  witt^  243, 
263;  albirs  of,  247;  her  troops  de- 
feated, 254,  255 ;  signs  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  256 ;  signs  the  oonventKm 
of  Akerman,  331 ;  ner  war  with  Rub- 
sia^  333  et  seq. ;  her  troops  dishear- 
tened, 342;  state  of  public  feeling  in, 
344;  her  general  apathy,  849;  her 
cession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  352 ;  loses  Qreece,  853 ; 
Mohammed  All  revolts  against,  401 ; 
accepts  the  aid  of  Russia,  402;  signs 
the  treatjr  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  402: 
at  war  with  Russia,  its  origin  and 
history,  414  et  seq.;  destruction  of 
.  her  fleet  at  Sinope,  445 ;  her  military 
struggles  in  Asia,  446  et  seq.;  her 
rupture  with  Greece,  462, 463 ;  seises 
the  revenues  of  the  mosques,  ib. 

Turks,  defeated  by  Suvarof,  ii.  105  et 
seq. ;  their  losses.  349 ;  their  devoted 
intrepidity,  479, 480  et  seq. 

Turkmantchai,  treaty  of,  ii.  827—380 

Turtukai,  ii.  440 

Tver,  the  princes  of,  i.  80,  83;  its 
independence  annihilated  by  Ivan 
III.  121 

Tymour,  pasha  of  Van,  ii.  364 

TJ. 
Uglitches,  the,  subdued  by  Ijgor,  i.  14 
Ukases  of  1718  and  1719, !.  839 
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418 
Ufaich,  GbutosFiter^d^dEeQf  BotaMn- 

Uminski,  General,  ii.  371, 372 

Uniate  Church,  a  Mfaim  firam  the 

Baaikui  Greek  Cfanrebtortiie  Chnrdi 

of  Rome,  ii.  379;   persecution  and 

titter  dMtmcttoii  of  the,  380,  a&\ 
Unkiar  SkelMSi,  irea^  of,  .iLi402 ;  «et 

.aside,  403 
Urmiah  oc8ii|ned  .1^  tiie  :3liinia&s,  ii. 

837 
Usbek,  his  Arman  in  .farour  of '.the 

clergy,  i.  99,  n.  \  becomes  a  JMahowe" 

tan,  101 
Usbek-Khan,  i.  81, 83 

V. 

YaUachia,  province  of,  ii.  833,  836;  re- 
tained in  pledge  by  Bussia,  353 

Varangians  invade  Russia,  i.  8 ;  origin 
and  history  of  the,  481 

Yarela,  treaty  of,  ii.  101 

Yama,  siege  of,  in  1828,  ii.  340 ;  its  for- 
tifications, %b.\  surrenders  to  the 
Russians,  341 

Yassian,  bishop  of  Kolomna,  i.  189 

Yassilef,  sie^e  of,  i.  34 

Yassili  III.  Dmitrievitch,  prince  of 
Moscow,  i.  88;  his  reign  and  cha- 
racter, 93, 94 

Yassili  IV.  Vassilievitch,  Prince  of 
Moscow,  1.  96  et8eq.\  the  reign  of, 
132;  his  expedition  against  iLasan, 
132, 133 

Yeliaminof,  General,  his  boastftd  spirit, 
ii.  398  et  aeq. 

Yergennes,  the  Prench  minister,  ii.  83 

Viatckhos,  the,  subdued  by  Sviatoslaf, 
1.20 

Viatka  subjected  by  Ivan  III.  i.  118 

Vienna,  Peter's  visit  to,  i.  252 ;  congress 
of,  ii.  279 :  conferences  at,  604,  605 

Villebois,  nis  dismissal  from  royal 
favour,  ii.  3 

Vistula,  the  river,  ii.  370 

Vitoft,  the  Lithuanian,  i.  95, 102 

Vixen,  a  British  merchant  vessel  con- 
fiscated by  the  Russians,  ii.  400 

Vladimir,  the  early  capital  of  Russia, 
i.3,6 

Vladimir,  the  Great,  his  illustrious 
reign,  i.  2 

Vladimir,  Monachus,i.  2, 5;  rei^nof,  in 
Novgorod,  26;  contests  with  his 
brother,  27,  28;  his  treachery  and 
crimes,  27, 30;  besieges  Kherson,  31 ; 
embraces  Christiamty,  32;  defeats 
the  Petchenegans,  83,  34;  death  of, 
86;  his  character,  85,  36;  raised  to 
the  rank  of  "Saint,"  36;  Christian 
morality  of,  63 

Vladimir,  Monomachus,  the  hero  of  the 
second  period  of  RuMian  history,  i. 


68;  his  genorouB  obsHMtor,  5&;]iis 
exoeUont.  preQe|>t9, 6]^  8S^  ;.hk  fauijy, 
63 

Vladimir  theBnive,  i.  68 

Vkdinir,  the  JBassiaii  shjp  of^wur/ii. 

Vladislas,  'prinee  of  Polaad,  nominated 

to  the  sovereignty  of  Ruarim  i.21Q; 

invades  Russia,  215 
•Vlasstef  assassinates  Prince  Ivaiirii.  SO 
Volkonski,  Prince,  i.  200 
Volkonsky,  General,  ii.  61 
Volokhof,  Vassilissa,  i.  168 
Volokhof,  Daniel,  i.  159 
Vorontzof.  Chancellor.  ii.lO 
Vorontzof,  Countess,  ii.  168 
Vorontzof,  Count,  ii.  401 
Vsevolod  succeeds  his  brother  Isiaslaf, 

i.  54 

W. 
Wallachia.    ^9^6  YaUachia 
War  between  Russia  and  the  Western 

Allies,  origin  and  history  of  the,  ii. 

415 ;    proclaimed  by  the  Western 

Powers,  464 
Warsaw,  capitulation  of,  ii.  126 ;  duchy 

of,  negotiations  respecting  the,  257; 

diet  of,  297:    insurrection  at,  356; 

beleaguered  by  the  Russians,   372 ; 

attacked,  373;  capitulation  of,  876 
Weissman,  General,  ii.  48, 49 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  mission  to  St. 

Petersburg,  ii.  830, 331 
Whitworth,    Lord,    his    embassy  to 

Russia,  i.  292 
WilUam  III.  entertains  Peter  I.  i.  251 
Wismar  besieged,  i.  311 
Wisziewsky,  the  dictator  of  Cracow,  ii. 

407 
Wiszniowiecki,  Prince  Adam,  i.  167,168 
Witt,  Count,  ii.  359 
Wittgenstein,  Prince,  crosses  the  Pruth 

in  1828,  ii.  333 
Wives,  puishment  of,  for  murdering 

their  husbands,  i.  150 
Wola,  garrison  of,  captured,  ii  373 
Women  excluded  flrom  society,  i.  149 ; 

slavery  of,  150 
Wurtemberg,  Prince,  defeat  of,  ii.  341 

Y. 

Takobovitch,  the  insurgent  conspi- 
rator, ii.  819 

Taropolk,  a  weak  prince,  i.  2 

Yaropolk,  reign  of,  in  Kief,  i.  26;  be- 
comes sovereign  of  all  Russia,  27; 
contests  with  his  brother,  ib.\  is 
murdered,  28 

Yaroslaf ,  the  legislator,  and  brother  of 
Vladimir,  i.  2 

Yaroslaf,  the  son  of  Vladimir,  i.  86; 
defeats  Sviatopolk,  and  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  38;  his  contests,  38,  89; 
his  character,  39 ;  his  code  of  laws, 
40-46 
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INDEX. 


Tasses,  subjection  of  the,  i.  21 

Yaasy,  treaty  of,  ii.  Ill;  oooupied  by 

the  Rossians,  833 
Termak,  the  robber,  i.  142 
Termolof,  the  faTourite  of  the  empress, 

ii.88 
Tury  slain  by  the  Tatars,  i.  2 
Tuiy,  of  Susoal,  his  usurpations,  i.  66, 

». 
TuiT  I.  prince  of  Moscow,  i.  81,  83; 

seizes  the  Muscovite  throne,  97 ;  is 

poisoned,  98 

Z. 

Zaluski,  bishop  of  ^Kief,  his  arrest,  ii. 
41. 


ZapoTOffues,  republic  of  the,  i.  86;   ii. 

894 ;  their  treachery,  L 176 
Zarucki,  a  Polish  adventurer,  i.  205; 

his  flight,  capture,  and  execution, 

212 
Zimirski,  General,  ii.  859 
Zimisces,  his  defeat  of  the  Bussians.  i. 

23,24 
Zitieloudie,  their  social  position,  i.  47 
Zosimus,  the  heretic,  i.  130 
Zubof,  his  great  elevation,  ii.  116, 117; 

alfavourite  of  Catharine's,  116,117; 

commander  of  the  army  in  Persia, 

149,  n. ;  dismissed  by  Paul,  160 
Zuzi-Khan,  i.  72 
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